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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  desire  that  has  been  generally  ex- 
pressed^  to  have  the  Agricultural  Surveys 
of  the  Kingdom  reprinted,  with  the  additional 
Communications  which  have  been  received  since 
the  Original  Reports  were  circulated,  has  in- 
duced the  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  come  to  a 
resolution,  to  reprint  such  as  appear  on  the  whole 
fit  for  publication. 

It  is  proper  at  the  same  time  to  add,  that  the 
Board  does  not  consider  itself  responsible  for 
every  statement  contained  in  the  Reports  thus 
reprinted,  and  that  it  will  thankfully  acknowledge 
any  additional  information  which  may  still  be 
communicated. 


PREFACE^ 


THE  first  Chapter  and  Volume  of  this  Re* 
port,  treating  principally,  and  at  considerable 
length,  on' its  Mineral  Concerns^  has  now  been  a 
year  and  a  half  before  the  Public  ;  and  I  am  happy 
to  hear  from  various  quarters,  that  it  has  m^t  a 
candid  and  favourable  reception,  among  the  Gen* 
tiemen  particularly  interested  in  its  contents,  in 
the  County  of  Derby,  the  parts  of  the  adjacent 

Counties  which  it  embraces,  and  elsewhere.  The 

• 

present  Volume,  and  the  following  and  conluding 
one,  which  is  yet  in  hand,  have  unavoidably 
been  delayed  much  beyond  my  wishes  and  inten- 
tions, by  the  arrears  of  Professional  Business 
which  had  accumulated  on  my  hands,  during  the 
long  period  occupied  in  the  Survey  for,  and  in  the 
arranging  and  printing  of,  the  first  Volume  :  the 
whole  will  soon  I  trust  now  be  completed,  and 
the  immense  pains  which  I  have  taken,  will  not 
I  hope  be  found  to  have  been  bestowed  in  vain. 

The  Board  having  thought  proper  to  aflix 
their  usual  Advertisement  to  the  Volumes  of  my 
Report,  styling  it  a  reprinted  Report,  in  allusion 
to  the  short  Report  on  this  County,  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Brown  of  Luton,  in  Bedford- 
shire, in  the  j^ear  1794^  and  printed  in  quarto 
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with  wide  margins,  on  which,  Communications^ 
were  solicited  from  the  Agriculturists  of  the 
County  ;  it  becomes  necessary  for  me  to  state  in 
this  place,  as  mine  and  the  Board's  apology,  to 
those  Genllemen  who  took  the  trouble  to  return 
the  copies  of  the  Original  Report,  either  to  the 
Board  or  to  Mr.  Brown,  containing  their  several 
marginal  corrections  and  additions,  that  none  of 
such  are  acknowledged  or  inserted  in  the  pages 
of  this  Report :  that  the  same  is  owing  to  the 
whole  of  such  corrected  copies  having  gone  into* 
Mr,  Brown's  hands  soon  after  their  transmission^ 
and  my  repeated  applications  thro*  all  the  pro- 
per channels,  having  failed,  in  procuring  the  re- 
turn of  them  i  and  I  would  add,  that  I  have  co- 
pied or  taken  nothing  from  such  Original  Report,, 
without  expressly  quoting  it. 

The  printed  "  Plan"  furnished  by  the  Board 
to  their  several  County  Surveyors,  has,  as  closely 
as  possible,  been  followed  in  the  arrangement  of 
my  materials  herein :  on  several  of  these  heads 
the  information  will  be  found  but  scanty,  owing 
principally,  to  the  County  furnishing  little  to  re- 
mark on,  under  such  heads,  and  in  some  rarer 
instances,  tis  I  trust,  to  my  not  having  met  witli 
the  proper  Persons  to  communicate  thereon,  or 
haying  unintentionally  neglected  to  enquire  and 
note  the  facts  or  practical  opinions  of  such,  as 
might  have  given  useful  information :  whatever 
Ui^  Notes  do  furnish^  I  have  been  very  careful 

to 
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to  giive,  as  concisely,  clearly  anf!  impartially  as 
possible,  on  both  sides,  where  differences  of  opi- 
nions eiisl  J  ami  have  been  careful  to  mention 
Names,  Places,  Dates,  and  other  particulars  for 
further  enrjuiry,  into  most  of  the  facts  or  prac- 
tices that  arc  mentioned  or  described- 
It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  to  practical  Agri- 
culturists who  may  be  disposed  to  try,  or  to 
adopt  any  new  or  improved  Practices  which  are 
mentioned  in  these  VoUimes,  and  may  find  my 
descriptions  or  mention  of  such,  defective  in  some  * 
minute  yet  essential  particulars  to  their  practical 
application,  that  the  collecting  and  detailing  of  all 
such  minuli^,  had  I  been  c;ipable  of  so  doing  in 
every  instance,  would  have  exceeded  my  time, 
or  the  reasonable  limits  within  which  tlicse  Re- 
ports must  be  confined  ;  and  that  from  the  num- 
ber of  instances  mentioned,  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cases,  opportunities  may  be  afforded,  of 
going  to  see  the  operations  or  practices  on  the 
spot,  which  is  ever  the  most  certain  and  satisfac- 
tory method  of  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
new  practices;  where  this  is  impracticable,  ow- 
ing to  distance,  I  venture  to  suggest,  from  the 
almost  characteristic  readiness  of  the  Gentlemen 
of  this  County  to  communicate  information,  that 
a  frankM  or  post-paid  Letter,  requesting  more 
precise  details  on  the  particular  points  wherein  I 
nuy  have  been  defective,  will  meet  with  a  ready 
and  respectful  attention  j  and  for  such  purpos^, 
b2  the 
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the  residence  and  proper  address  of  each  PersoK 
with  whom  I  have  communicated  on  agricultural 
subjects  for  this  Report,  will  be  found  in  this 
Preface,  and  the  bearings  of  their  residences  from 
the  Post  Towns  are  added,  in  order  to  6nd  them 
the  more  readily ;  those  who  have  assisted  my  Mi- 
neral Inquiries,  being  already  so  mentioned,  in 
the  Preface  to  the  first  Volume,  except  a  few 
added  herein,  p.  xx. 

In  order  to  give  grenter  precision  to  the  local 
details  in  these  Volumes,  such  as  no  Map  or  Ga« 
zetteer  that  can  be  procured  will  fully  supply,.  I 
have  been  at  much  pains  to  present  in  this  Pre* 
face,  an  Alphabetical  List  oF  all  the  places  in 
Derbyshire,  except  perhaps  a  few  small  assem- 
blages of  Cottages  here  and  there,  and  single 
Farms  or  Houses,  with  reference  to  the  Parish 
and  Hundred  to  which  they  severally  belong,  ac- 
cording to  the  Alphabetical  Lists  of  Parishes  and 
Hundreds  given  in  the  first  Volume,  page  78,  and 
corrected,  where  erroneous,  in  this  Preface,  p.  xix* 

In  mentioning  places  names  in  this  Report^ 
some  one  of  those  in  the  Lists  above-mentioned, 
in  Deibyshire,  is  generally  to  be  understood, 
unless  the  contrary  ib  expressed ;  and  in  speaking 
of  prices  of  articles  or  other  things  where  the 
date  is  material^  and  has  been  omitted  by  mis- 
take, it  may  be  proper  ta  recollect,  that  the 
^  J^^otes  for  this  Report  were  collected  between  Sep- 
tismber  1807  and  Deceo^r  ISOQi  except  a  few 

subset 
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-subsequent  ones,  which  I  have  been  careful  to 
distinguish: 

To  some  persons  an  apology  may  perhaps 
seem  necessary, ,  for  having  intro<Uiced  or  re- 
ferred to  so  many  of  the  improvements  or  con- 
cerns of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  Bedford^ 
shire,  and  which  I  hope  will  be  found,  partly,  in 
the  identity  of  certain  persons  employed  in  con- 
ducting the  Improvements  of  the  two  Counties, 
liz.  Mr.  Pontey,  Mr.  Elkington,  Mr.  Dowds- 
well  and  his  Son  :  that  where  my  own  opinions 
seemed  necessary  to  be  stated,  it  might  be  allow- 
able and  even  proper,  to  particularize  the  facts 
on  which  they  were  grounded :  and  to  which 
may  be  added,  the  near  prospect  now,  of  the 
6b!7£ral  Kepout  071  Ac  Agriculture  of  the 
Kingdom  being  entered  on  and  completed,  in 
which  it  is  hoped,  that  some  of  these  particulars 
may  be  noticed,  without  appearing  there,  -out 
of  place. 

During  an  employment  of  some  months  in  the 
County,  of  late,  assisted  by  my  Son  William, 
on  a  minute  Mineral  Survey  of  the  Parish  of 
Ashover  and  its  environs,  for  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Bart,  the  Maps  and  Sections,  atid  a  full  account 
of  which  have  been  prepared  for  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  and  may  be  expected  to  appear 
in  their  next  Volume  of  Transactions ;  and  in 
consequeiice  also,  of  much  communication  and 
correspondence  with  persons  conversant  in  the 

b  3  Mineral 
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Mineral  concerns  of  the  County,  since  the  publi- 
cation of  my  first  Volume :  a  great  many  new  par- 
ticulars, and  some  corrections  wanting,  of  a  few 
of  those  already  given,  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, the  most  material  of  which  last,  as  well  as 
the  corrections  or  additions  which  may  appear 
^  necessary  in  the  present  Volume,  shall  be  given 
with  that  which  is  to  follow,  to  complete  my  pre- 
sent engagement  with  the  Board  and  the  Public. 
Among  those  Gentlemen  who  have  particu- 
larly aided  my  pursuits,  and  favoured  the  views 
of  the  Board,  in  revising  and  examining  the 
numerous  facts  stated  in  my  first  Volume,  re- 
specting the  Stratification  and  Minerals  of  the 
County,  and  in  candidly  pointing  out  the  errors 
so  detected  therein,  I  b(;g  to  mention  here,  Mr* 
Elias  Hall,  Fossilist  and  Petrifaction -worker, 
of  Castleton,  who,  after  revising  my  Mineral 
Observations  with  great  labour,  on  all  the  great 
Limestone  Tract  north  of  VVinster,  and  in  some 
of  the  adjoining  Shale  and  Grit  Tracts,  has  com- 
pleted several  exact ^  Models  of  this  District^ 
,  which  exhibit  the  face  of  the  Country,  the  Stra- 
tification^ Mineral  Veins,  Faults,  &c.  &c.  in  a 
very  natural  and  perfect  manner  ;  some  of  which 
Models^  in  return  for  the  kind  services  of  this 
ingenious  and  deserving  Individual,  I  have  un- 
dertaken to  sl\ow  at  my  House  ;  or  they  may  be 
seea  at  Castleton,  together  with  a  series  of  the  Se- 
veral 
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I^S'S/*  of  this  curious  District,  collected 
by  himself,  and  idontificci  as  to  their  localities, 
by  references  of  these  Models,  in  a  very  supe- 
rior raatvner  to  what  was  ever  before  practicable. 
Adequate  encouragement  to  Mr.  Hall,  in  the 
disposal  of  these  Models  and  his  Fossils,  might 
perhaps  induce  him  to  t^xainiiie  the  southern 
half  of  the  Limestone  District,  with  equal  indus- 
try and  care,  and  lo  include  the  same  in  one  or 
ID  a  separate  Model. 

Mr.  John  Gratlan,  Jan.  of  Car-hou?e,  in 
Wingerworth,  has  carefully  examined  the  Lord- 
ship of  Wingerworth,  and  made  a  complete 
Miaera)  Map  of  it,  for  Sir  Thomas  Windsor 
Hanloke,  Bart,  and  furnished  me  with  a  copjr 
of  the  same. 

Mr.  Matthew  Frost,  Jim.  of  Calver,  has  sent 
mc  a  Map  of  the  Mineral  Veins  in  that  and 
Hassop  and  Rowland  Liberties,  &c. 

I  have  bestowed  considenible  pains  on  the  al- 
phabetical Index  to  the  several  matters  contained 
in  this  Volume,  and  may  hope,  that  every  ma- 
teria) subject  or  thing  treated  of  or  mentioned 
herein,  may  readily  be  found  thereby  ;  I  have 
repealed  therein  such  articles  in  the  first  Index, 
as  most  concern  the  Agriculturist,  and  through- 
out, have  endeavoured,  by  references  during 
the  printing,  to  consult  the  ease  of  the  Reader, 
anfl  to  facilitate  the  labours  of  those,  who  may 
examine  the  pages  of  my  Report,  in  preparing 
b  4  the 
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the  several  Chapters  of  the  General  Report^  now 
so  anxiously  expected. 

It  remains  only  to  repeat  my  best  acknow* 
ledgments  and  thanks  to  the  Noblemen  and 
their  Agents,  the  Clergymen,  Gentlemen,  and 
Farmers,  &c.  of  Ihe  County,  for  the  great  rea-^  ' 
'  diness  with  which  they  have  communicated  and 
assisted  the  Board  and  me,  in  presenting  this 
View  of  the  present  state  of  so  fine  a  County : 
and  in  giving  the  following  List  of  Agricultural 
Contributors,  I  hope  that  no  one  will  conclude, 
that  I  have  judged  many  others  in  the  County 
incapable  of  giving  equally  useful  and  novel  infor- 
mation, with  much  of  that  which  is  presented 
herein,  had  I  happened  to  meet  or  correspond 
with,  or  been  able  to  call  on  such  persons,  as  are 
omitted  herein. 

JOHN  FAREY,  Srn. 
January,  1813. 
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An  JilphabeiicQl  List  of  those  Persons  who  con* 
iribuied  their  Assistance  and  Information  toward$ 
the  Contents  of  this  and  the  following  Volume. 

Agardy  Francia,  of  Burrowash  Mills,  in  Oclbrook,  near  Defi»j^ 

East  tff  it  (Irun  Mills> 
Alien,  Charley,  Builiffto  F.  N.C.  Miindy,  Esq.  at  Markeaton^  near 

Derby,  N  W.  % 

Arkwrifiht,  Richard,  Esq.  of  Willersley,  near  Matlock  Bath  (CoW 

ton  Mills). 
Ba^tbaw,  Francis,  of  Ilazlebndge  in  Ilope^  near  Tideswelly  N  £. 
BagsiAw«  Sir  William'  Cluunbers,  of  the  Oaks  in  Norton,  oiesi 

Sheffield,  S. 
Bainbr^e,  John,  of  Ilales-green  in  Shirley,  near  Ashburae,  SE. 
Baittbngge,  Joseph,  ofCKfton,'  near  Ashbunie,  SW. 
Bancroft^  John,  of  3ynfiQ  iti  Barrow,  near  Derby,  S. 
Bancroft,  William,  of  Barrow,  near  Derby,  S. 
Banks,  the  flight  Honourable  Sir  Jos^h,  Bart,  of  Overtoil  in  AsIh 

ofer,  near  Chesterfield,  S  W  (Mines,  Liineworks). 
Barker,  George,  of  Dorley,  near  Bakcwell,  S  E  (Lead  FCimace)* 
Barker,  Thomas,  of  Ashford,  near  Bakewell,  N  W  (Lead  Furnace)*- 
Barnes,  John,  of  Brampton,  near  Chesterfield,  VV. 
Bennet,  Isaac,  Jun.  of  Over  Haddon,  near  Bakewell,  SW. 
Berrisford,  Jolm,    Esq.  of  Compton  and  Osmaston,    near  Ash* 

bnrne,  S  £• 
Birch,  Robert,  Esq.  of  Holme  Hall,  near  Bakewell,  N. 
Bird,  Thomas,  of  Eyam,  near  Tideswell,  E  (Lead  Mines  and  Fur* 

nace). 
Blackwall,  John,  of  Blackwall,  near  Wirksworth,  S  W. 
Blaikie,  Francis,  Bailiff  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  at  Bradby 

.hall  (or  Brethy),  near  Burton,  E. 
Blore,  John,  of Callenge-low,  near  BakewcU,  SW. 
Bowyer,  Thomas,  of  Waldley,.in  Cabley,  near  Ashburee,  SW^. 
Bradshaw,  Francis,  Esq.  of  Barton  Blount,  near  Ashburne,  S. 
Bradshaw,  Francis,  and  Son,  of  Newton-grange,  near  Ashburne,  N. 
Bnubhaw,  Rev.  Joseph,  of  Holbrook,  near  Derby,  N. 

*       Brain, 


Brain,  Thomas^  Bailiff  to  Lord  Vernon,  at  Sudbury^hall,  near  Ut* 

toJceter,  £. 
Bridden,  John,  of  Middleton  in  Yolgrare,  near  Bakewell,  $  W. 
Bri^t,  Mrs.  Henrietta,  of  Inken»nll,  near  Cliesterfield,  £. 
Bright,  Paul,  of  Middle  Ilandley,  near  Chesterfield,  N. 
Brocksop,  John  (the  late),  of  Grass  HiU,  near  Chesterfield,  S  (Iron 

Furnace). 
Brown,  Edward,  of  In^eby,  near  Derby,  S. 
Bruckfield,  Francis  (the  late),  of  Alton-hall,  near  Wirksworth,  S. 

and  Derby  Town. 
Bullivant,  Fletcher  (the  late),  of  Stanton  Ward^  near  Burton,  S 

(Coal  Miues). 
hunting,  John,  of  Bunting-field  in  Ashorer,  near  Chesterfield,  S  W. 
Burtoo,  Philip,  of  Church-field  in  Brailsford,  near  Ashburne,  S£. 
Butler,  Joseph,  of  Killamarsh,  near  Chesterfield,  N  £  (Iron  Fur- 
nace and  Forge). 
BvufLton,  Walter,  of  Aldwark  in  Bradbura^  near  Wirksworth,  N  W« 
C^hambers,  Benjamin,  of  Ilurst  in  Tibshelf,  near  Alston,  N£. 
Champion,  John,  Jun.of  Nether  Booth  in  Edale,  nearTidesvrell,  N« 
Chesterfield,  Earl  of,  Bradby-park^  near  Purton,  £  (Coal-Mines). 
C)arke,  Joseph,  of  Wiliesley,  pear  Ashby-de-larZoucb,  S  W* 
Clay,  Geoige,  of  Arlestoa  in  Barrow,  near  Derby,  S. 
Clayton,  Thomas,  of  Stanage  iai  Wingerworth,  near  Chesterfield, 

S\V. 
Cocker,  Samuel,  of  Ukeston-hall,  near  Derby,  N  £. 
Cocks,  William,  of  Sandiacre,  near  Derby,  E. 
Coke,  Edward,  Esq.  of  Longford,  near  Abhburne,  S. 
Cottingham,  Jolm,  Bailiff  to  tlie  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Hard- 

wick-hall,  near  Chesterfield,  S  E^ 
Cox,  Edward  Soresby,  of  Brailsford,  near  Ashburne,  S  E. 
Cox,  WiUiani,  of  Culland  in  Brailsford,  ditto. 
Creswell,  RoJbert,  of  Idcrich-bay,  n^r  Wirkswortli,  S  (Drainer). 
Cresw.eti,.  Robert  and  Richard,  of  Ravenstone,  near  Ashby-de-l»* 

Zouch,  SE. 
Crewe,  Sir  Henry  ^arper),  of  Calke,  near  Derby,  S. 
Devonshire,  Duke  of,  Chafsworth,  near  Bake  well,  E,  and  Hard* 

wick,  near  Chesterfield,  S  £  (^oal.  Lead  Mines,  &c.) 
Dowland,  James,  Surveyor  and  Commissioner,  of  Cockney,  near 

OUerton,  Notts.    See  this  Prefiaioe,  p.  SO, 

Eaton, 
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Eaton,  WUliani,  ofSutton  od  tlie  Hill,  near  Derby,  W. 

EilboQ,  Mathew,  of  Glossop-hall,  Dear  Glossop,  W,  Agent  to  tlie 

Honourable  Bernard  Howard. 
Elton,  Thoinas,    of  OaVthorpe  in  Measliam,  near  Asbby-de4i- 

Zouch,  S  W. 
Emery,  Samuel,  of  Up  woods  in  Doveridge,  Derby,  near  Uttoxeter^ 

Stadfordshire,  NE. 
Einery,  Thomas,  of  jVIansditcb  in  Catton,  near  Burton,  SW, 
Eyre,  Francis,  Esq.  of  Hassop,  near  Bakewell,  N  £. 
Eyre,  Samuel^  ofRadburne,  near  Derby,  W. 
Fk'tcber,  Henry,  of  Kiliij>  Farm,  in  Horsley,  near  D^rby,  N. 
Fox,  Samuel,  of  Thurlston  Grah^re  in  Elvaston,  near  Derby,  S  EL 
Freer,  l*bomas,  of  Ley-fields  iu  Slretton-en-le-Ficldd,  near  Atbbj- 

de-la-Zoucb,  S  VV. 
Frith,  Samuel,  Esq,  of  Bank*hal],  near  Cbapel-en-le-^Frith,  S. 
Carman,  John,  of  Broad-field  in  Croiall,  near  Burton,  S  W. 
Garmaii,  William,  of  Persal  Pits  in  Croxall,  near  Burton,  S  W* 
Geil,  Pliilip,  Esq.  ofUopton,  near  W^rksworth,  W. 
Gilbert,  Joseph,  of  Stanton  in  die  Stones,  near  Bakewell,  S.  A^ea^ 

to  Bacbe  Thomhill,  Esq. 
Goodwin,  George,  of  Sk.  Ann  s  Hotel,  Buxt6n. 
Gould,  Joseph,  of  PiUbury  in  ilartiiigtun,  near  Buxton,  S. 
Gould,  William,  of  Hunsoii-graiige,  near  Ashburne,  N. 
Gratton,  John,   Juii,  of  Car-huuse   in  VVingerworth,  near  Cfaef- 

terfield,S  W,  (Mineral  Map  of  Winjjerworth  Lordship,  see  p.xi«) 
Greaves,  Charles,  of  It ow lee  ifi  Hope   Woodlands,   near  Tide»- 

well,  N. 
Greaves;,  Robert  Charles,  of  Ingleby-liall,  near  Derby,  S. 
Oreaves,  William,  Jun.  of  the  iiutlund  Anns  Inn,  Bakewell. 
Creenwood,  Timothy,  of  the  Newhaven  Inn  in  Hartington,  near 

Buxton,  S  £,        . 
Gregory,  John,  of  Ravensnest  in  Overton,  near  Chesterfield,  SW. 
Grcgoiy,  Richard,  of  Meadow-place,  near  Bakewell,  S  W. 
Grerille,  Rev.  Robert,  of  W'yaaton,  ncdr  Ashburne,  S. 
Hall,  Isaac,  of  the  fnii,  Castleton,  near  Tideswell,  N. 
Hardy,  f  ohn,  Baili6f  to  Mr.  W'illiam  Smith,  at  Foremarke-park, 

near  Ashby^e-l.i-Zouch,  N  N  W. 
Harrington,  the  Earl  of,  Elvaston,  near  Derby,  S  E. 
SanwoD^  John,  of  Hoon  in  Marston^  near  Derby,  S  W. 

HarriiOD, 
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BarrboDy  Richard,  of  Ash  in  Sutton,  near  Derby^  W. , 
Hanrejy  Thomas,  of  Hoon-hay  in  Marston  on  Dove,  near  Derby, 
S  W. 

Bassall,  John,  of  Hartshorn,  near  Ashby-de-In  Zouch,  N  W. 
Hassall,  Thomas,  Esq.  ofllartshum,  near  Ashhy-dc-la-Zoiich,N  W. 
Heacock,  John,  of  £t|rall,  hear  Derby,  S  W.- 
IJeacock,  Philip,  of  Buxton,  Agent  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
Kickingbottom,  William,  of  Weston  Cliff,  near  Derby,  S, 
HoUnnd,  John,  of  Barton-fields  in  Barton,  near  Derby,  W. 
H(^n>e8,  Anthony,  of  Stanton  in  the  Stones,  near^akewell,  S. 
Horton,  Eusebius,  Esq.  ofCatton,  near  Burton,  NW. 
Boskins,  Abraham,  Esq.  of  Newton  Solney,  near  Burton,  £. 
Bunloke,  Sir  Thomas  Windsor,  Bart,  of  Wingemvorth,  nearCbes* 

tcrfield,  S  (Coal  and  Iron  Mines). 
Bard,  Rev.  WHItam,  of  Kniveton,  near  Ashbume,  N.  E. 
Bttrst^  Francis,  Esq.  of  Alderwastej,  near  Wirksworth,  E  (Iron 

Furnace  and  Fof^g^). 
Jcbb,  Josliua,  E&q.  of  Walton,  near  Chesterfield,  S  W. 
Jessop,  William  Jun.  of  Butterlcy-hall,    near  Alfi«ton,  S  (Iro* 

Furnace). 
Johnson,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Palmer,  of  Wyman^s  I^,  in  Aston,  near 

Derby,  S  E. 
Joweit,  Thomas,  of  Draycot  in  Snwtey,  near  Derby,  SE. 
Jowett,  Thomas,  Jun.  and  Robert,  of  ditto. 
Kershaw,  John,  of  Hurst,  in  Glossop,  S  El. 
Klnnersley,  Clement,  £»q.  of  Sutton  In  Scarsdale,  near  Chester- 
field, S  E.  . 
Kiik,  Thomas,  of  Bramlcy  in  Eckington,  near  Chesterfield,  N. 
Kirkman,  Benjamin,  BaililTto  the  Rev.  N.  P.  Johnson,  at  Wymanls 

HiR  in  Aston,  near  Derby,  S  £. 
Knowlton,  Thomas,  of  Edensor,  near  Bakewell,  E.  Agent  to  the 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 
X^ea,  Robert,  of  Burrow-fields  in  Walton,  near  Burton,  S  W. 
Lea,  Thomas,  ofStapenhill,  near  Burton,  SW. 
Lingard,  John,  of  Great-rocks  Lodge,  near  Buxton,  E. 
Lingard,  Joshua,  of  Blackwell,  near  Tideswell,  S  W. 
Long^doD,  James,  of  little  Longsdon,  near  Bakewell,  N  (Cotton 

Mill). 

Long^on^ 
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IjongsdoQy  WHliflm  (the  late),  of  Ejnm,  near  Tideswell,  E(Lead 

Mines  and  Furnace). 
Lovetty  William,  of  Bojrliiorp,  near  ChesterBeld,  S. 
Lov^ty  WilHam  Drury,  Esq.    of  Locko-park,  near  Dcrbj,   N  B 
(Coal  Mines).  r 

Mammatt,  Edward,  £>:q.  of  Meashani)  near  Ashbj^de-^a-Zoaolv 

S  W  (Qoai  Mines). 
Matthews,  James,  of  Loscoe  Farm  in  Repton,  near  Burton,  £• 
Middletoo,  Marmaduke  Middleton,  Esq.  of  Lesm  m  Eyam,  near 

Tideswdl,  N  E. 
M  lines,  John,  of  the  Buts  ia  Aahover,  n«ar  Chesterfield,  S  W 

(LeadFomaec). 
Milnes,  William^  Sen.  of  ditto,  Agent  to  Sir  Joseph  Banki,'  BnC 

(Lead  Mines). 
Milnes,  William,  Jun.  of  ditto  (Pruning). 
Moica,  Earl  of,  Donningtou-park,  near  DerKj,  S  F>« 
Moore,  George^  Esq.  of  Appleby  Magna,  near  Ashbj-dc4a-Zoo€b^ 

SW. 
Moore,  Thomas^  of  Lullin^ton,  near  Burton,  S. 
Morewood,  Rev.  Henry  Case,  of  Alfreton-park,  near  Alfireton,  W 

(Coal  aad  Iron  Mines). 
Morewood,  Rev.  John,  of  West  Ilallam,  near  Derby,  N  E. 
Mou&ley,  Benjamin,  of  Honey-Hill  in  Chilcote,  near  Ashby-de-la- 

Zooch,  S  W. 
Mower,  Robert,  Esq.  (tlielate),  of  Woodseat's  Hall  in  BaHow, 

near  Chesterfield,  N  W. 
Muody,  Edward  Miller,  Esq.  of  Shipley,  near  Derby,  KE  (Coal 

Mines). 
Mundy,  Edward  Miller,  Esq.  of  Walton,  near  Barton,  S  W. 
Muody,  Francis  Noel  Clarke,  Esq.  of  Markeaton,  near  Derby, 

NW.         . 
Needhttu  Ellis,  of  Hargate  Wall,  near  Tideswell,  W  (Cotton  Mills). 
Ke^bam,  Robert,  of  Perry-foot,  near  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  £. 
Needham,  William,  of  Great  Hucklow,  near  Tideswell,  N  £. 
Kuuall,  George,  late  of  Matlock,  now  of  Hampton  Court,  near 
Leominster,  Herefordabire,  Agent  to  Ricliard  Arkwright,  Esq,  ' 
Nattall,  John,  Land  Surveyor  and  Commis8»ner,  of  Matlock,  o«ar 

Matlock  Batb,  N  W.— See  page  80,  Note. 
OakjicM,  flahp,  of  Bentley-haJi  in  Longford,  near  Ashbume,  S* 

OidknofT, 
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OMknow,  Samuel,  Esq.  of  Mellor,  near  Stockport,  S  £  (Cotton 

Mill,  Lime  Kilns). 
Otter,  Rev.  Edward,  late  of  Bolsover  Castle,  near  CbesterBeld^  £« 
Penrsall,  John,  of  Foreniarke,  near'Burton,  £. 
Pearsatl,  William,  of  Repton,  ditto,  (Butcher). 
Phillips,  Richard,  of  Somersall-Iierbe-rt,  near  Uttoxeter,  £. 
Pickford,  Thomas,  of  King's  Stcrndale,  licor  Buxton,  .  S  £  (Coal 

Miae8> 
Piimley,  Walter,  of  Stjd-hall  in  Shirley,  near  Ashbume,  S. 
Pole  Sacheverel  Chandos,  Esq.  ofRadhume,  near  Derby,  W. 
Potter,  James,  of  Ilkeston,  near  Derby,  N  b  (Coal  Mines). 
Prinsep,  Thomas,  Esq.  of  Croxall,  near  Burton,  S  W. 
fiadford,  John,  Esq.  of  Snialley,  near  Derby,  N  £• 
Reeves,  Rowland,  Bailiff  to  Sir  Rob.  Wilmot,  Bart,  of  Cliaddesden, 

near  Derby,  E. 
Robinson,  Francis,  of  Mclbome,  near  Ashby-do-la-Zouch,  N. 
Robinson,  George,  of  Hope,  near  Tideswcll,  N  E.  , 

Robinson,  James,  of  Pyegrove,  near  Glossop,  S  E. 
Rodes,  Cornelius  Heathcore,  of  Barlborougb,   near  Chesterfield, 

NE. 
Rowbottom,  Thomas,  of  Lee-hill  in  Doveridge,  near  Uttoxeter,  E. 
Rowland,  Samuel,  of  Mickleover  and  Rough-Heonor,  near  Derby^ 
-    W,  tuid  Derby  Town. 

Sadler,  William,  ofPlesley,  near, Mansfield,  NW. 
Sale,  William,  of  Donisthorpe,  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  S  W. 
Scarsdale,  Lord,  of  Kedleston,  near  Derby,  N  W. 
Scbolefield,  Edward,  of  Barlborough,  near  Chesterfield,  N  £  (Lime 

KUns). 
Shore,  Samuel,  Sen.  Esq.  of  Norton,  near  Sheffield,  S. 
Shattleworth,  Ashton  Ashtoo,  Esq.  of  Hathersage,  near  Stoney 

Middletun,  N  E. 
Simpson,  the  Hon.  John,  of  Stoke  in  Hope,  near  Tideswell,  N£. 
Sitwell,  Ed^i'ard  Snchaveril  Wilmot,  of  Stanesby,  near  Derby,  N  £. 
Sitwell,  Sir  SitweU,  BarU  (the  late)  of  ReniSbaw,  near  Chesterfield, 

NE. 

0  

Smedlejy  Thomas,  of  Eggington,  near  Burton,  N  E. 

Snith,  Christopher,  Bailiff  to  Edward  Coke,  Esq.  at  Longford-hall^ 

near  Asliburne,  S. 
Smith,  John,  of  lintoo,  in  Charch  Gresley,  near  Barton,  S, 


Smith,  Jobn^  of  Repton,  near  Burton,  £. 

Smitb,  Joseph,  of  Wood-fields  in  Lullington,  near  Burton,  S. 

jknitb,  Wiiliam,  of  Swarkestonc  LuweSi  near  Derby,  S,  and  Fure^ 

marke-park,  near  Burton,  £. 
Smidi,  Wiiliam,  Bailiff  to  VVm.  D.  Lowe,  Esq.  at  Locko-park,  near 

Derby,  N  E. 
Suubam,  William,  ofSliottle,  near  Wirksworth,  S£. 
Scone,  Kobert,  of  Boylstune,  near  Asliburne,  S,  and  Somerfidl  Hei- 

faert,  near  Uttoxeter,  £. 
Stnitt,  George  Benson,  Esq.  of  Belpi-r,  near  Derby,  N  (Cotton 

Struit,  Geoi^ge  Henry,  ditto  (Pruning).     See  page  239. 

Thomas,  Wooton  Berkensbaw,  of  Boytliorp,  near  Cbe^terfiekl,  S^. 

and  Chesterfield  Town. 
TUomhill,  Becbe,  Esq.  of  Stanton  in  die  Ptak,  near  Bakewell^  S 

(Lead  Mines). 
Tooilin,  Robert,  late  Bailiff  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  ChadK 

worth,  now  of  Knowchley  in  Stoke,  near  Stoney  Middleton,  ENS, 
Toplis,  George,  of  Brassiiigton,  near  Wirksworth,  W. 
Vernon,  Lord,  of  Sudbury,  near  Uttoxeter,  E. 
Uptnn,  Charles,  Esq.  of  Derby,  Agent  to  Earl  Harrington  and 

Lord  Scstrsdale. 
Wall,  John  (the  late),  of  Weston  Underwood,  near  Derby,  N  W. 
AValton,  Thomas,  of  Kcpton,  neiar'Burton,  E. 
Ward,  John,  of  LulHugton,  near  Burton,  S. 
Waicrpark,  Lord,  of  Doveridge,  near  Uttoxeter,  E. 
Webb,  John,  of  Barton  Lode;e,  near  Ashburne,  S. 
Webb,  Mattliew,  of  Donkil  Pits  in  Catton,  near  Burton,  S  W. 
Wilkinson,  Isaac,  of  Tapton,  near  Chesterfield,  N  E. 
Wilmot,  Sir  Rubert,  Bart,  of  Chaddesden,  near  Derby,  E. 
Wolley,  Adam,  Attorney,  of  Matlock  Bath.     See  this  Preface^ 

p.  20. 
Wood,  George,  of  the  Grove  Inn,  Buxton. 
Wood,*  William,  of  the  Eagle  and  Child  Inn,  Buxton. 
Woodward,  William,  of  Stanton  by  Dale,  near  Derby,  E. 

I  beg  to  supply  the  following  omissions,  in  my  ac- 
knowledgments to  Mineral  Contributors  in  the  Preface 
to  tbe  first  Volume,  discovered  since  the  publishing  of 
it,  riz* 
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Mineral  CcntrUmtors^  before  ondtted, 

» ■ 

Allen,  William,  Miner,  late  of  Ashover,  now  of  Bulla-Pill,  near 

Newhaveu,  Gloucestershire. 
Astley,  Francis  Duckcnfield,  Esq.  Coal  Owner,  of  Duckenfield 

Lodge,  near  Asbton-under-line,  S. 
Blood,  David,  Collier  (now  blind),  of  Bar-gate  in  Helper,  near 

Derby,  N  N  E. 
Bolliogton,  James,   Coal-sinker,   of  Dick^ant  in  Asliover^  sear 

Chesterfield,  S  \V, 
Bower,  Thomas,  Collier,  ofDronfield,  near  Chesterfield,- N. 
Buckley,  Thomas,  Sougher,  ofCrich,  near  Wirksworth,  E. 
Cockayne,  John,  Sen.  Sinker,  Sougher  and  Miner,  of  Dick-lant  in 

Ashover,  near  Chesterfield,  SW. 
DoDoaster,  William,  Borers  of  the  Wheatobeaf  in  Brailsford,  near 

Ashburne,  S£. 
Elicot,  John,  Miner,  of  Bretton  in  Eyara,  near  Tideswell,  N  £. 
Frost,  Matthew,  Jun.  Mine  Agent,  of  Calver,  near  Stoney  Mid- 

dleton,  S  E.    See  p.  xi.  herein. 
Gregory,  John,  Mine  Owner,   of  Ravensnctt  in  Orerton^  near 

Chesterfield,  SW. 
Hambury,  John,  Joseph,  James  and  Thomas  (four  brothers),  Sink-. 

ers,  of  Kelstedge,  near  Chesterfield,  SW. 
Hartop,  Henry,  Coal-master,  of  AttcrcliflT,  near  Sheffield,  £. 
Hopkinson,  John,  Sinker,  of  Miil-towi^n  Ashover,  near  Chester- 
field, S  W. 
Longsdon,  Thomas,  Miner,  of  Great  HuckIow,near  Tideswell,  N  E. 
Marriot,  Samuel,  Sinker,  of  South  Carolina  Farm  in  Ashover,  near 

Matlock  Bath,  N  W. 
Morton,   John,  Coal-master,  of  West  Ilandley,    near  Chester- 

fiey,  N. 

« 

Stephenson,  William,  Miner  and  Collier,  of  Litde-worth  in  Tans- 
ley,  near  Matlock  Bath,  N  W* 

Thompson,  Stephen,  Miner,  of  Ravensnest  in  Overton,  near  Ches- 
-     terfield,  S  W. 

Warren,  Sir  John  Borlase,  Bart.  Coal  and  Mine  Owner,  of  Sta- 
pleford,  near  Nottingham,  W. 

Wilmot,  Thomas,  Sinker,  of  Kelstedge  in  Ashover,  near  Chester- 
field, SW. 

Taung,  Samuel,  Miner,  of  Watstanwell-bridge,  near  Wirksworth,  E. 

An 


Afii  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Several  VILLAGES^  or 
smaHer  assemblages  of  Houses y  and  of  the  HAM^ 
LETS,  TOWNSHIPS  and  TOtVNS  in  Derbj/^ 
shire f  which  are  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  this  Re* 
port,  with  the  Pjrish  and  Hundred  in  which  each 
MM  situaie,  the  latter  being  abbreviated  to  save  rpom^ 
viz.  Ap  H  for  Appletree  Hundred  (vol.  I.  p.  78), 
Bof  D  for  Borough  of  Derby  (I.  p.  80),  H  PH 
for  High  Peak  Hundred  (I.  80),  MLH  for  Mor- 
Ufton  and  Litchurch  Hundred  (I.  82),  ROH  for 
Repion  and  Oreslej/  Hundred  (I*  84),  SH  for  Scars^ 
dale  Hundred  (1. 85),  and  WW  for  Wirhworth  Wa^ 
pemtake  (or  Low  Peak). 


Abbey-dale  in  Norton  S  H 
Aboey  in  Hope  11  P  H 
Aboej-gninge  in  Hope  II P  H 
Adelplti  in  Duckmanton  S  li 
Agne»-meadow  in  Knivetoo 

WW 
Ainmoor    (or    Danes-moor) 
in  North  Wiofield  S  H 
Aldercar  in  Heanor  MLH 
Alderwasley    in    (pt    of) 

Wirksworth  Ap  H 
Aldwaric   in    (pt  of)  Brad- 

burne  W  W 

Aldwark-grange    in   (pt  of) 

Dnidbuine  W  \V 

Alfreton  Town  (and  Parish) 

SH 

AlkmanUiB  in  Longford  ApH 

pt  of  Alkmauil,   St.  pt  of  Derby 

Tuw n  (and  Parish)  B  of  D 

(die  remainder  in  M  L  U) 

DtftBT.  VOL.  11.] 


AUcn-lull  in  MaUock  W  W 
Allestiy  To^-n  (and  Parish) 

MLH 

AUsaintSy  pt  of  Derby  Town 
(and  Parish)  B  of  D 
Alpert  in  Hope  H  P  H 
pt  of  Alport  in  Bakewell  H  P  H 
pt  of  Alport  in  (pt  of)  Yolgrave 

HPH 
Altop  in  (pt  of)  Asbburnc 

WW 
Alt-Huckual  Town  (and  Pa- 
rish) SH 
Alton  in  (pt  ot)  Asbover  SH 
Alton  ill  (pt  of)  Wirksworth 

ApH 

AlvaKtoa   in  (pt  of)  St.  Mi- 
chael MLH 
Ambaston  in  Elvaston MLH 
Ankerbold  (or  Ankerbolc)  in 

North  WinfieldSH 
♦B 


S      NAMES  OF  YILLAGEfl,  HAMLETS^  TOWNSHIPS,   &c. 


Apperknowl  in  Dronfield  SH 
pt  of  Appleby,  Town  (and  Parish) 

R  O  H  (the  rem. 

10  Leieestersbire) 

Arleston  in  (pt  of)  Barrow 

ApH 
Ash  in  Sutton  on  the  Hill 

ApH 

ptofAsbbume,  Town  (and  Pa- 

'    rish)  W  W  (the  rem. 

in  Ap  H  and  WW) 

Abliford  in  Bakewell   HPH 

Ash-gate  in  Chesterfield  S  H 

Ashley-bay  in  (pt  of)  Wirks- 

wonh  Ap  H 
Asbup-dale  in  Hope  HPH 
pt  of  Ashover,    Town    (and    Pa- 
rish) S  H  (the 
rem.  in  W  W) 
Aston  in  Hope  HPH 
Aston  in  Sudbury  Ap  H 
A^Con  (upon  Trent)  Town 
(and  Parish)  M  I.  H 
Astwith  (or  Astwood)  in  Alt 
Hucknal  S  H 
Atlow  in  (pt  uf)  Brudburne 

ApH 
Bakewell  Town  (and  Parish) 

HPH 
Bollidon    in    (pt  of)  Brad- 

bunie  W  W 
Bamford  in  Hathcrsagc  HPH 
Bunk  in  Drontield  S  H 
Bank -hall    in  Chapel-en-le- 

Frith  HPH 
Barber  Booth  in  Castlcton 

HPH 
fiarber- fields    in    Dronfield 

SH 


pt  of  Bar-gate  in  Duffield  Ap  H 
pt  of  Bar-gate  in  Horsley  M  L  H 
Barlborough  Town  (and  Pa- 
rish) S  H 
Barlow  in  Stavelev  b  H 
Barlow  Bdle-hill  in  Staveley 

SH 
Barmoor  in  HathersageH  P  H 
Bfinnoor-clough  in  Chapel- 
en-le-Frith  H  P  H 
pt  of  Barrow  (upon  Trent),  Town 
•      (and  Parish)  M  L  H 
(the  rem.  in  ApH) 
Barrowcote  in  Et^^iill  Ap  H 
Barton-Blount  Parish  Ap  H 
Baslow  in  Bakewell  HPH 
Beard  in  Glossop  HPH 
Beaucliief  in  Norton  S  H 
Beeley  in  Bakewell  HPH 
Bcighton  Town  (and  Parish) 

SH 
Belper-gutter  in  Duffield 

ApH 
Belper  Lane^nd  in  Duffield 

ApH 
BcIperTown  in  Duffield  ApH 
Belph  in  Whitwell  S  H 
Bentlcy  (or  Hungry  Benlley) 
in  Longford  Ap  H 
Bents  in  Dronfield  S  H 
Bcrley  in  Beigh(on  S  H 
Biggin  in  Hartington  WW 
Biggin  in  Tibshelf  S  H 
Biggin-mill  in  (pt  of)  Wirks- 

worth  Ap  H 

Birchett  in  Dronfield  S  H 

Birchover  in  (pt   of)  Yol- 

grave  HPH 

Btrchwood  in  Norbnry  ApH 
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>r  in  Norbury 
ApH 
]&rkiii-lane  in  (pt  of)  Asb- 

over  S  H 
Biriey  in  Chesterfield  S  H 
BtackwmUinKirklretonWW 
filackweli  in  BakeweU  HP H 
filadkwell  Town  (and  Parish) 

SH 
BtAtMXi  in  Eckin^ton  S  H 
Bole-bill  in  Norton  S  II 
Bole4iill  in  (pt  oQ  Wirks- 

wortbWW 
Bobover  Town  (and  Parish) 

SII 
Boosal   netber  Town  (and 

Parish)  W  W 
Booth  in  Uatbersa^e  H  P  H 
Boolton  in  St.  Michael  MLU 
Bowden-bead  in  Chapel-en- 
le-Frith  H  P  H 
Bojlstone  Town  (and  Parish) 

ApH 
Bojthorp  in  Chesterfield  SH 
Brackenfield  in  Morton  S  H 
pC  of  Bradbn^e  Town  (and  Pa- 
rish) W  W  (the 
reuk  in  Ap  H) 
Bradley  Town  (and  Parish) 

ApH 
Bradley- Asb  in  (pt  of)  Asli- 
-  burne  W  W 
Bradahaw-edge  in  C  hapel-en- 
le-Frith  H  P  H 
Bradway  in  Norton  S  II 
BradweU  in  Hope  H  P  H 
3railsibrd  Town  (and  Parish) 

ApH 
^funiaj  io  Eckinglon  S  H 


'B2 


Bramley-lane  in  Alt  Hucknal 

SH 
Brampton  in  Chesterfield  S  H 
Brand  in  Hartington  W  \V 
Brassington  iu  (pt  of)  Brad- 

bumeWW 
Brayfield  in  (pt  of)  Wirks- 

worth  W  W 
Breacb  in  Denby  M  L  H 
Breaston  in^Sawley  M  L  H 
Bredsall  (or  Breadsall)  Town 
(and  Parish)  Ap  H 
Brentwood  Gate  in  Stavelcy 

SH 
Bretby-common  in  Repton 

RGH 
Bretby  (or  Bradby)  in  Rep- 
ton R  G  H 
Bretton  in  £yam  H  P  H 
pt  of  Bridge-town  in  (pt  of)  Dar- 
ley  in  the  Dale  HPH 
pt  of  Bridge-town  in  (pt  of)  Dar- 
ley  in  the  Dale  VV  W 
Bright-gate  in  Bonsai  W  W 
Briinington   in    Chesterfield 

SH 
Brislitigcote  in  Stupenhili 

RGH 
Brockhurst  in  (pt  of)  Ash- 
over  S  H 
Brookfield  in  Hathersage 

H  P  H 
Brougb  in  Hope  HPH 
Brown-side  in  Glossop  II PH 
Brushfield  in  BakewellHPH 
Bubnell  in  BakeweU  lit*  H 
Bugsworth  in  Glossop  HPH 
pt  of  Byli-bridge  in  (pt  of)  Choh 

MLH 
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pt  of  Bait-bridge  in  Doffidd  Ap  H 
Bullhunt  in  (pt  of)  Mug- 

ginton  Ap  H 
Bnriej  in  Ddffieid  Ap  H 
BuiDaston  in  Etwall  Ap  H 
Barifow-hill  in  Walton  RGH 
pt  6f  Buitowash  in  Ockbrook 

MLH 
pt  of  Buntmash  in  Spondon  Ap  H 
Burrows  in  Brailsfbrd  Ap  H 
ft  of  Burton  (Sooth  of  Trent- 
bridge;  Town   (and 
Farish)  RGH  (the 
rem.  in  Staffordshire) 
Bntterley  in  (pt  oif)  A^hover 

SH 
Butteriey  In  Pentrich  M  L  H 
pt  of  Butt-houses  in  Hiirtshorn 

RGH  (the  rem. 
in  Leicestershire) 
pt  of  Boston  in  Baktwell  H  P  H 
pt  of  Buxton  in  Hartington  W  W 
pt  of  Buxton  in  Hope  H  P  H 
pt  of  Cadhousd  Lane  ini  Reptoo 

UGH 
ptofCadhouse  Lane  in  Ticknall 

RGH 
Caldwell  in  Stapenhill RGH 
Calke  Town  (and  Parish) 

RGH 
Callenge-low  in  (pt  of)  YoU 
"  grave  HP  H 

Callow  in  Hope  H  P  H 
Callow  in  (ptof)  Wiritswortb 
^  WW 

Calow  in  Chesterfield  S  H 
Calow^ll  in   Hathersage 

HPH 
Calton  in  BakeweU  HPH 


CalvfT  in  BakeweH  HPH 

Car-meadow    in    Glossop 

HPH 
CailBington  Town  (and  Pa* 

mh)  W  W 
Carter4nne  in(pt  of)  Pinx"* 

ton  S  If 
Cartlidge  in  DronfieM  S  H 
CastlcrGresley    in  Church 
Gresley  RGH 
Casdeton  Town  (and  Parish) 

HPH 
Catton  in  Croxall  RGH 
Chadde^den  in  Spoudon  ApH 
Chapel-cn-lerFrith  (or  Bow- 
den^chapel)  Town 
(and  Parish)  HPH 
Cbapel-Milltowti  in  Chapel- 

en-le-Frith  H  P  H 
Cbarlesworth  in  Glok^op 

HPH 
Chatfworth  in  BakeweH 

HPH 
CheUaston  T«wn  (and  Pa- 
rish) R  G  H 
Chelm^rton  in  BakeweU 

HPH 
Chesterfield  Town  (and  Pa- 
rish) SH 
Cheviu-side  in  Dnffield  ApH 
Chilcote  in  (pt  of)  Clifton 
Campville  RGH 
Chinley  in  Glossop  HPH 
Chwworth  in  Glossop  HPH 
Chpnall  in  Glossop  HPH 
Church  Broughton  Town(and 
Parish)  ApH 
Church  Gresley  Town  (and 
P«rish)RGH 
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^^B         CiiUTcli  ^ternilule   in  Harl- 

Cow-wn;  iu  Duffield  A  p  II         '^^1 

^^^                                     ingOn  W  W 

pr  orCoxbeacIi  In  Duffield  A  pH 

pr  olX'oibencb  Id  Ilorsle;  M  LU 

^r          «Ml«n  in  » Juwrll »  II 

HPH         ^H 

field  K  II 

pt  of  CrvHnctl  in  Elmloo  S  H             .^H 

Qiflon  in  (pt  oT]  Atl.bunic 

pt  of  CreMwell  in  Wbitwell  S  H          ^H 

^H                                             ULII 

ptofCtich  Town   (onJ    PaH^b)           ^H 

^m        CbT,  in  (pt  ofj  Mngginton 

M  L  II  (the  rem.       ^H 

Ht                                                Apll 

mSllandWW)        ^H 

^                     Clod-haU  Farm  in  Bakeivfll 

CrlcbHihnK  in  (pt  of)  CnrU        ^H 

IIP  II 

MLH        ^H 

Ctovn  Tn»-n  f  Htiil  Parisli)  $  H 

ptofCminrord    (Scarrlien    Nick)       ^^H 

Matlock  \V  W        ^^M 

H  PH 

pt  or  Craniford  in  (pt  of;  Wirks-        ^^M 

CoMioi^ii  in  (pt  of)  Cricl 

woith  W  Vf       ^^H 

M  Lli 

Cromfotd  Bridge,  let^  ffif.         ^^ 

Codnor  m  Hciuior  M  I.  M 

Unity 

Co<lnoiii..rii.iiiH<«norMLIl 

Cronksione   in    Hartinj-ton 

^^m        OM-E-utn  in  (pi  of)  A^h- 

WW       ^_ 

^^m                                   bun>e  WW 

Cropo-top  ID   Sutton  on  tl>e        ^^M 

^^P        Ca)»-A<t»n  in  DrDnfirld  SIl 

UiU  ApH       ^H 

Cro«  Green  in  fpcorj  Uar-       ^^M 

Cam7Honin(ptof)  Attiliume 

ley  in  tht^  D>U«  W  W        ^H 

ML 

Cmis  o'  til-  IlmiJ^  in  Duf.        ^H 

Conktbury  In  (pt  oO  Y'^'- 

field  ApH        ^M 

Erave  H  P  H 

Crowd  ycole    in   HnrtiDglon 

Coploir-ditl*  ID  Hope  11  F  H 

W  W 

Cotts  Paffc  m  Alfrcwn  S  H 

CroKall  Town  (and   Parish) 

CoUmo-bs)  mllkfiEOD  MUl 

RGH 

Couii  (io  the  Elmt)  in  Liil- 

Cubley  Tono   (and  Pariili) 

Ilnglon  R  G 

Apll 

Oo«nkl«  io  Bakc-tJl  11  P  11 

Cubley  MootinCubleyApH 

CuUond  in  BtaiJsfant  Ap  H 

ApH 

CurUr  in  Uakeweli  HPH          ^^ 

Comity  in  (pt  of)  Darlej  .n 

Cutcborpe   in   Cbe^lei&ld          ^H 

tLe  Dak  W  W 

Sil         H 

Dalburi  Town  (nnd  Pariifa)       ^H 

L 

ApU       H 
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^       Dalbary  Lees  in  Dalburj 

ApH 

Dale    Abbey    (Extra-paro- 

,  chial)  Town  (and 

Liberty)  M  L  II 

^    Dale-bead  in  TideswellHPU 

Dale-moor  in  Dale  Abbey 

MLH 
Danes-moor,  see.Ainmoor 
Dark-lane  in  (pt  of)  Crich 

M  L  II 

Darley-Abbey  in  (pt  of)  St. 

Alkmand  MLH 

pt  of  parley  (in  the  Dale)  Town 

(and  Pari&h)  H  P II 

(tlie  rem.  in  W  W) 

Darley-iiash  in  (pt  of)  Dar- 

ley  in  the  Dale  H  P  II 

Darley-moor  in  Norbury  A  pH 

Darwent-chapel  in  Hatlier- 

sage  HPH 
Deer-leap    in    North  Win- 
field  S  H 
Denby  Town  (and  Parish) 

MLH 

Derby  Hills  in  (pt  of)  Casfle 

Donnington  R  G 

Derwenty  see  barweni  Chapel 

pt  of  Derwent-dale  in  Ilathersage 

HPH 

pt  of  Derwent-dale  in  Hope  HPH 

Dethick  in  (pt  of)  Ashover 

WW 
Dey-park  in  Duffield  Ap  H 
Dieting  in  Glossop  HPH 
pt  of  Donisthorpe  in  Church  Gre»» 

ley  a  G  H 
pt  of  Donisthorpe  in  Measham 

RGH 


pt  of  Donisthorpe  in  (pt  of)  Ne- 
ther Seal  R  G  U 
Dore  in  Dronfielit  SH 
Dore-hole  in  Hope  HPH 
DoveridgeTown  (and  Parish) 

Apli 

Dowall  in  Hartington  WW 

Doway-hole  Lane  in  (pt  of) 

Ashover  S  H 

Drakelow  in  Church  Gresley 

RGH 
Draycot  in  Sawley  MLH 
Dronfield  Town  (and  Parish) 

SH 

Long  Duckmanton  (cum  Sutton) 

Town  (and  Parish)  S  H 

Duihcid  Town  (and  Parish) 

ApH 
Duffield   Bank  in  Duffield 

Ap  H 
pt  of  Dumshill  in  Dale  Abbey 

MLH 

pt  of  Dumshill  i]>Ockbrook  MLH 

pt  of  Dumshill  in  Spondon  Ap  H 

Dunston  in  Chesterfield  S  H 

Eagtestor  (or  £ccles-tor)  in 

(ptoO  Yolgrave  HPH 

Ecdes  in  Chapel -en-le-Frith 

HPH 
Eccles  in  Hope  HPH 
Eckingtoh  Town(and  Parish) 

SH 
Edale  Chapel,  see  G  rindibrook 
EdensorTown  (and  Parish) 

HPH 
Edge-moor  in  (pt  of)  Crich 

MLH 
pt  of  Edingale  in  CroxaU  RGH 
(the  rem.  in  Staffordshire) 
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I-jdtaston  Town  (and  Parish) 

ApH 
Ednaston  in  Brailsford  ApH 
£g>jbjiUKiTo^n  (and  P,aris>h) 

MLH 
Elmton  Town  (and  Parish) 

811 
Elton  in  (pt  of)  Yolgrave 

WW 

Elvaston  Town,  (and  Parish) 

ML  II 
Etwali  Town  (and   Paribli) 

Apll 
Eyam  Town    (and  Parish) 

HPH 
Fairfield  in  Hop^  HPH 
Far-Duckmanton  in  Duck- 
^  manton  S  H 
Far  Lane  in  Staveiey  S  H 
Farley  in  (pt  of)  Darley  in 
the  Dale  HPH 
Farlow-green    in  Dufficld 

ApH 
Faniah  in  Dnffield  Ap  II 
Fuinj-Bcntley    Town  (and 
Parish)  W  W 
Ferneyliee  in  Hope  HPH 
Findem  in  Mickleover  MLH 
Flagg  in  Bakeweil  HPH 
Foolow  in  Eyam  HPH 
Ford    in  Chapcl-cn-le-Frith 

HPH 
Ford  in  Edtinj^ton  S  H 
Ford  in  North  Winfield  S  H 
Forcmarke  Town  (and  Pa- 
rish) R  G  II 
Foston  in  Scropton,  Ap  H 
Four  lane-onds  (or  Ufton)  in 
South  Winfield  S  U 


Foxlow  in  Hartington  W  W 
Fritchley  iii  (pt  of)  CricU 

MLH 
Frofigatt  in  Bakeweil  HPH 
Gamcsleyiii  Glossop  HP  H 
Gaodex^lane    in    Eckiugcon 

SH 
Gate-house    in    Hathcrsage 

HPH 
Geer^lanc  in  Eckington  S  II 
Glnpwell  in  Bolsover  S  H 
Glass-house  Common  in 
Whittington  S  H 
Glossop  Town  (and  Parish) 

HPH 
Glutton  in  Hartington  W  W 
Goldcli£r(or  Goldy)  in  Hope 

H*PH 
pt  of  Golden-^'alley  in  AlfretonS  li 
pt  of  Golden- valley  '  in    Hcunor 

M  L  II 

GoUey    bank    in    (pt     of) 

Wirkswonh  W  W 

pt  of  Goy te-bridge  in  Hartington 

WW 
pt  oi  Goyte-bridge  in  Hope  HPH 
Grange-field  inTrusley  ApH 
Grange-mill  (Ivenbrook- 

Grange)  in  (pt  of) 

Wirksworth  W  W 

Gratton  in  (pt.of)  Yolgrave 

HPH 
Grass-moor  in  Chesterfield 

SH 
Great   Hucklow    in    Hope 

HPH 
Great  London  (or  Long- 
stone)  in  Bakeweil  HPH 
Great-rocksinTideswellHPH 
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Grc^tRowdrj  in  Bakcwetl 

UPH 

Great  V/Hat  in  Aitm  (upon 

Trent)  M  L  H 

Gree»4iin  in  Norton  S  H 

Green-hill  Iahc. in  Al&eton 

SH 

Grewwich  inFentr!diMLII 

lit'ofGrifie  in  (ptoO  Bradburne 

•  WW 

pt  orOiifii*  in  (pt  of)  WiAiwrjrth 

WW 

pt  ofGnndlerord-briclgr  io  Ejata 

HPH 

pt  of  Grindleford-bndge    in    IIa> 

ihenage  HPU 

Grindlow  in  Hope  HPH 

Grindon  in  Ilartington  W  W 

Grinds^root  (Kdale  Chapel) 

in  CuiletoD  HPH 

Hackratborp  in  BeightonSH 

Hackney  Lane  in  (ptof)  Dar- 

lej  in  the  Dale  H  P  H 

UwMon  HaU   in    BakeweJl 

HPH 

Uadfidd  in  Glotfop  HPH 

Hady  in  Cheiterfield  S II 

Hales-green  in  ShErland  S  H 

Hnlt«liff  is  Chenerfield  S  H 

HaU-fiekl  Gtu  in   Shirland 

SH 

Hanley  in  Hortb  Winfirld  SH 

HanioiHgrang*  in  Thorpe 

WW 

Hanl>ick-haU  in  Alt  Huuk- 

nalSH 

Hare  Hill  in     ojlstooe  ApH 

Hargate^nanoui  in  Egging- 

ton  ULH 


U«c{Jte-wBU  in  I'ideiwell 
HPH 
Baifcj  in  Hanugtoo  WW 
Hantoft  itt  Alt  IlnckiMlS  H 

Hanton  in  Matlock  W  W 

Uartiogioa  To«n  (and  Pa- 

rifh)  W  W 

Hank-  in  Bnkewdl  HPU 

Harti-ha;'iD  PcntiichMLU 

Hmtiborn  Town  Tand  Pa- 

riib)  RGH 

Hamood  Gmi^  in  Bake- 

oell  HPU 

Hailand  io  Chesterfield  S  li 

Ilaaltng-boiues  ioHartii^tOD 

WW 

HMwpInBakewrU  HPH 

IlatbeniKe  Town  (and   Pn- 

indi)  H  P 11 

Uatton  in  Manton  on  Do*c 

Aplt 

Ha>6dd  in  Glvuop  HPH 

HayHdeiD<pt  oOAslioierSII 

Ilailebud^e  in  Hope  UPH 

Uazlefordin  Eyom  II  F  II 

Ua^cnuad-luill  in  Dnffield 

ApU 
Hailenood-lsoc  in  Oo&ld 
ApU 
Hctge  in  Duffield  Ap  H 
Heanor>woad  in  Heanor 

ML  II 

Heanor  Tom)  (and  Parinh) 

HLH 

Heatb  Tonit(Bnd  Pari*h>SH 

HtratbcoteinHaninKtunWW 

pt  of  Heather  Toon  (and    Paii^) 

R  G  H  (the  rem. 

iu  Leicestcn^rej 
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He^yumiHin  Nmtmi  S  H 
Hempyard-lane  in  NortonSH 
Hemswortli  in  Norton  S  H 
Henmore  in  Denby  M  L  H 
Henmorc  in  North  Winfield 

SU 
Hig^ttm  in  Shirland  S  H 
Hi^Aali  inStaveley  S  H 
Hi^h-Ashes  in  (pt  of)  A»h* 

over  S  H 
HigM*nc  ^0  Eckington  S  U 
Righ-low  in  Hope  H  P  H 
Hi^  Needham  in  Hartington 

WW 

K^bOredish  in  (pt  of)  Ash- 
over  S  II 

Iii|{b.ctreet  in  Ilartington 

WW 

ptofHill-cIiff  Lane  in  Dufficid 

ApH 

ft  <^  HiU-diff  Lane  in  (pt  oO 

Wirksworth  ApH 

Hilcote  in  Blackwell  S  H 

Hil-Somersall  in  Soincrsall 

Herbert  Ap  H 

fflton  in  Marston  on  Dove 

ApH 
HiU-top  in  Bakewell  H  P  II 
Hill-top  in  Dronfield  S  II 
Hogoaston  in(pt  of)  Ash- 

burne  W  W 
Holbrook  in  Duffield  Ap  II 
pt  of  HoWington  in  Longford  ApH 
pL  of  Hollington  in  Shirley  ApII 
HoUinwood-common  in 

Skaveley  SH 

ft  of  Holloways  (nether  and  upi>er) 

in(ptoOAshover  WW 

^ofHdHoways  in  (ptof)  Crich 

MLU 
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Holme  in  Bakewell  H  P  H 
Holm-gpite  in  North  Winfield 

SH 
Holmsfield  in  Dronfield  S  H 
IIoly-mooiHside  in  Chester- 
field S  H 
Hoon  in  Marston  on  Dove 

ApH 
Hope   Town    (and    Parish) 

HPH 
Ilopping-hill  (or  mill)  inDu^ 

field  Ap  H 
Hopton  in   (pt  of)  Wirks- 

worth  WW 
Hopwell-hall  in  SawleyMLH 
Horridge-end  in  Hope  II PH 
Ilorsley  Town  (and  Parish) 

MLH 
Horsley-gate  in  Dronfield  SH 
Horsley-Woodhouse  in  Hors- 

Icy  M  L  II 

Houghton,  Basset  and  FeU 

ley,  see  Sttmey  H. 

Hulland  in  (pt  of)  Ashburne 

ApH 
Hulland  Gate  in  (pt  of)  Asli- 

burne  Ap  H 
Hulland  Lane  in  (pt  of)  Asli- 

burne  ApH 

■  Hulland  Ward  (extra  paro- 

cliial)  Town  and 

Liberty  Ap  II 

Hungry  Bcniley  see  BenUty 

Hundall  (orUudall)inDrou* 

field  S  H 
Hurdlow  in  Hartington  WW 
Ible  in  (pt  of)  Wirksworth 

WW^ 
Idcrich-hay  in  (pt  of)  Wirks- 
worth Ap  }£ 


♦C 
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Ilkestoa  Town  (and  Parish) 

MIU 
Ingleby  in  Foremarke  RG  H 
Inkenall  in  Staveley  S  H 
InkersaU-green   in  Sta\eley 

SH 
Intake  in  Hulland*WardApIl 
lreton-woo«i   in  Kirk  Ireton 

WW 
Kedleston  Towu    (and  Pa- 
rish) Ap  H 
Kelstedge  in  (pt  of)  Ashover 

SII 
Kilbume  in  Horsley  MLH 
Killamarsh  in  Eckiiigton  S  H 
Kinder  in  Glossop  II PH 
Kings-Newton  in  Melbome 

RGH 
King»-Sterndale  in  BakewcH 

HPH 
pt  of  Kirk-Hallam  Town  (and  Pa- 
rish) MLH  (the 
rem.   in  Ap  H) 
Kirk  Ireton  Town  (and  Pa- 

risli)  WW 
Kniveton  Town  (and  Parish) 

WW 

Langley  (Kirk)  Town  (and 

Parish)  MLH 

Langley  in  Heanor  MLH 

pt  of  Langley-miU  in  Heanor  MLH 

(tberem.inNoN 

tinghamsbire) 

Langwith-lane  inScarciiffSH 

Lea  in  (pt  of)  Ashover  WW 

Lea-hall  in  (pt  of)  Bradburoe 

WW 
Learn  in  Eyam  HPH 
Litpwoo^  in  (pt  of)  Ashover 

WW 


Lewoote-gate  in  Wesi  Hal« 

lam  MLH 
Liglbtwood  in  Norton  S  H 
Liudow4aDe  ui  (pt  of)  Crich 

SH 
Linton   in  Chorck  Gresley 

RGH 
Litchurch  in  St.  Peter  M  L  H  • 
Little  Chester  in  (pt  oO 
SLAlkmundMLH 
Little  Eaton  in  (pt  of)  St. 
Alkmund  MLH 
Little  Hallani  in  Ilkeston 

MLH 
Little   Hayfield  in  Glossop 

HPH 
Little  Hucklow  in  Hope 

HPH 
Little  Ireton  in   Kedleston 

ApU 
Little  Longsdon  (or  Limg- 
ston)  in  BakewcU  HPH 
Little-moor  in  (pt  sf)  Ash- 
over SH 
Little  Norton  in  Norton  S  H 
Litlleover  in    Mickleover 

MLH 
Little  Rowsley  in  (pt  of) 
Darley  in  the  Dale  HPH 
Little  Wilae  inSawley  MLH 
Litton  in  TidesweU  HPH 
Loads  in  Chesterfield  S  H 
Locko-Park  m  Spondon  ApH 
Loco-lane  in  North  Winfield 

SH 
Lon^-Eaton  in  Sawley  MLH 
Longford  Town  (and  Parish) 

ApH 
Long  Lane  in  Sattoo  on  the 

HiU  ApH 


•  / 
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LonptOD,   Me  Great  and 
Little  Longfdon 
Loscoe  in  Hewiar  M  L  H 
Lower  Bircbett  Id  Dronfieid 

SH 
Lodwell  in  HarUngton  VV  W 
Lodwonh  in  Glossop  H  P  H 
LiiUington  Town  (and  Parish) 

RGH 
'   Lomsdfile  in  Matlock  WW 
Ljdgate  in  Dronfieid  S  H 
Mackworth  Town  (and  Pa- 
rish) M  L  H 
-     ICakenej  in  Duffield  Ap  H 
Kdcalfin  Chapel-eii-le  Frith 

HPH 
Malham,  see  Mytham'Bridge 
Mammerton  in  Longford  A  pH 
Mao8eI>park  inHulland  Ward 

ApH 
Mapperley  in  (pt  of)  Kirk 
Hftl'am  Ap  H 
Blappleton  Town  (and   Pa- 
rish) WW 
Markeaton  in   Mackwurth 

MLU 
pt  of  Marpl^bridge  in  Glossop 

H  PH  (the  rem. 
in  Clieshire) 
Manh^green  in  (pt  of;  Ash- 
over  SH 
Manh-lane   in    Eckiogton 

SH 
Marston  (on  Dove)  Town 
(and  Parish)  Ap  H 
Marston-Montgomery  in 

Cobley  ApH 
Matlock  Town  (and  Parish) 

WW 
♦C2 


Matlock  Bankin  Matlock  WW 
Matlock   Baths  in  Matlock 

WW 
Matlock  Bridge  in  Matlock 

WW 

Meadow  in  Tidcswell  HPH 

Meadow-place  in  (pt  of)  Yol- 

grave  \l  P  H 

Mcasham  Town  (and  Parish) 

RGH 
Melbome  Town  (and  Parish) 

RGH 
MeHor  in  Glossop  H  P  H 
MercHstoain(ptof)  Muggin- 

ton  Ap  H 
Meynel-Langley  in  Langley 
(Kirii)  M  L  H 
pt  of  Michael  St.  (pt  of)  Derby 
Town  (and  Parish)  B  of  D 
(the  rem.   in '  M  L  H)     ^ 
Mickleovcr  Town  (and  Pa- 
rish) M  L  H 
Middle  Duckmanton  in 

Diickmanton  S  H 
Middle  Handley  in  Staveley 

SH 
Middleton  in  (pt  of)  Wirks- 

worth  WW 
Middleton  in  (pt  of)  Yol- 

gfave  WW 
Midway-houses  in  Hartshorn 

RGH 
Milford  in  Duffield  Ap  H 
Mill-close  Lane  in  Staveley 

SH 
Miller*9-green  in  (pt  of) 

Wirkswortb  WW 

MilHngton-green  in  (pt  of) 

Wirkswortb  Ap  H 
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Milltbonpe  ia  ]>nwfitM  SH 
'  MHkDwn  in  (pt  of )  Ash- 
over  8H 
'    Miln-bay  tn  Hetuor  M  L  H 
Miln^-hay  in  (pt  oO  Wirks- 

wortb  Ap  H 
Mflohodse-dald  (dv  MiUers- 
daW)tnTideswellHPH 
MilUM)  in  Replon  U  Q  H 
Blonsal-dale  in  Bakewell 

HPn 

Monyash  in  Bakewell  U  P  H 
Mopr-hall  in  SMveley  S  H 
Moor-hay  ia  CbeAterfieid  SH 
Mqor-hole  in  Eckiogton  S  H 
Morley  Town  (and  Parish) 

MLH 
Morl«y-pcirk  in    Dufield 

ApH 
Morton  Town  (and  Parish) 

SH 
Mosborbugh   in   Eckiogton 

SH 
Mosboroogb^moor  in  Ecking- 

ton  SH 
Mosscauvhouse  in  Hathersage 

HPH 
pt  6f  Mow4iouses  Hartiogton 

WW  (the  rem. 
in  Cheshire) 
plof  Mugginton  Town  (and  Pa- 
rish) Ap  H  (the 
rem.  in  M  L  H) 
Mjtham-bridga  in    Uather- 

sage  H  P  H 
Netber  Biggin  in  (pt  of) 
Wirksworth  Ap  H 
K«ther^rcbwood  in  Alfre- 

ton  S  H 


Netber  Booth  OUdy  Booth) 

ia  Castleton  HPH 

Nelber  Brvtbarae  in  (pt  of) 

BrMbwae  WW 

Nether-end  (of  Heage)  in 

D|»ffidd  ApH 

Netber  HftndWy  ioSt»veley 

SH 
Nether  Padky  in  Hatber- 

imge'BPH 

Netherthorp  in  Staveley  S  H 

Netber  TburvMoniAftittOB 

on  the  Hill  Ap  H 

}^em  Bnupoptoa  (or  Little 

Brfispton)inCbesr 

.  terfield  SH 

Newbold  in  Chesterfield  SH 

NewhaUin  SupenbiU  RG  H 

New  Haven  in  Hartington 

WW 
Newmarket  in  North  Win- 
field  SH 
N^w  Mills  in  Qlossop  H  PH 
Newton  in  Black  well  SH 
Newton-grange  in  (pt  of) 
Ashbume  W  W 
Newton  Solney  Town  (an^ 
Parish)  RGH 
Norbrigs  in  Staveley  S  H 
Norbury  Town  (and  Parish) 

^ormanton  (juxta  Derby)  in 
(pt oO St.  Peter  RGH 
Nortb-edge  in  (pt  of)  Ash- 
over  SH 
Nortb-Winfield  Town  (and 

Parish)  SH 

Nortbiioo4  in  (ptof)  I>arley 

in  the  Dale  U  P  H 
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KMtMi  XVwn  (nnd  Parish) 

SH 
NortooJe^t  ia  Norton  S  II 
N«iit-6tld  in  Trmaey  Ap  H 
Oftkof^iMl  ia  (pt  of)  Darley 
in  tbe  Dale  WW 
OdBtrthorpo  fn  South  Win- 
field  S  H 
Od»  in  Norton  8  H 
pi  of  Oaluhorpe  in  Church  Gres- 

ley  R  G  H 
ft  of  0»kdM>rpe    in    Idea&ham 

RGH 
ft  of  Oaktborpe  io  (pt  of)  Nether 

Seal  RGH 
Ockbrook  Town  (and  Paiish) 

ML  II 
Offieoto  in  (pi  of)  Athbume 

WW 
Ofierton  in  Hope  H  P  H 
Of^ne  in  Morton  S  H 
Oler  Brook    in  Castleton 

H  PH 
Olertoflhaw  in  Cbapei-en-le- 

Frith  H  P  H 
Ollerwt  in  Glossop  H  P  H 
One-Afib  in  BakeweU  U  P  H 
Oneston  (see  Unston) 
ptof  Openwood-gate  in  Denby 

MLH 
ptof  Openwood-gate    in  Horsley 

MLH 
Osteston  in  Sutton  on   the 

HiU  Ap  H 
Osaatton  in  Braiisford  Ap  U 
Omaston  ia  (pt  oO  St.  Wer- 
burgh  RGH 
Ooniton  set  Unstw^ 
OirtMats  in  Alfreton  S  U 


Over  BiggiB  in  (pt  of)  Wirks- 

worth  Ap  H 
Over  Booth  in  Castleton 

HPH 
Over-Bircbwood  io  Aifretoa 

SH 
Over  Hackney  in  (pt  of) 

Darley  in  the  Dale  HPH 
Over  lladdon  io   BakeweU 

HPH 
Over-Langwith   Town  (and 

Parish)  S  H 
Ovenhorp  in  Ecking^n  S  H 
Ovenon  in  (pt  of)  Ashover 

SH 
Ot-cloae  io  Bakewefl  H  PH 
Oxcroft  in  Bohover  S  H 
pt  of  PhickingtoniD  Willedry  RQ 

(tbe  rem.  in  Lei- 
cestershire) 
Padfield  in  Glossop  HPH 
Padley^hali  in    Pentrich 

MLH 

Palterton  in  Scarcliif  S  H 

Park-HaU  in   (pt  ©0  Kirk 

Hailam  Ap  H 

pt  of  Park  Lanobead  in  (pt  of) 

Crich  MLH 
pt  of  Park  Lane-head  in  South 

Wijifield  S  H 
Parwicb  in  (pt  of)  Asbbume 

WW 
Peak  Forest  £xtra-pan>» 
chial  Town  (Chamber 
and   Uberty)  HPH 
Pinters  Lane  in  (pi  of)  Ash- 
borne  Ap  H 
Penuich  Town  (and  Parish) 

MLH 
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Pentrich-UiDe  ia  Pentrich 

MLH 

'    PenrjF-'Foot  in  ■  Pesii  Forest 

(Chamber)  H  P  H 

pt  of  Peter  St.  (pt  of>I>eri>y  Town 

(and  Parish)  B  of  D  (the 

rem.  in  IVILU  and  RGH) 

.  .  Pboside  in  Glossop  H  P  H 

Picbard-green  in  Chapel-en- 

le-Frith  H  P  H 

Pike-hall  in  (pt  oO  Brad- 

burne  WW 
Blhougjv  in  (pt  of)  Yolgrave 

HPH 

Pilibury  in  Hartington  W  W 

PiUley  in  Edensor  HPH 

PiUUy  in  North  Winfield  $H 

pt  of  Pindale  in  Castleton  HPH 

pt  of  Pindale  in  Hope  HPH 

ptofPinxtoa  Town  (and  Parish) 

S  H  (the  rem.  in 
Nottinghamshire) 
pt-ofPistem*Nook  in  Smithsby 

B  G  H  (the  rem. 
in  Leicesterriiire) 
Plai»tow-green  in  (pt  of) 

Crich  MLH 

PlaU-hall  in  Chesterfield  S  H 

Plcsley  (or  Pleaaley)  Town 

(and  Parish)  8  H 

Postern  Lodge  in   Dnffield 

ApH 
Potter»-Soniersall  in  Somer- 
sall  Herbert  ApH 
Prasfi  in  (pt  of)  Ashover  5U 
PriestcU£f  in  Bakewell  HPH 
Py^bridge  in  AUreton  S  H 
QuamdOB  in  (pt.of>  St  Alk- 
mimd  MLH 


Radbortte  Town  (and  Parish) 

ApH 
Raw6rdi  in  Glomop  HPH 
Ravensdaie  Paii:  in  (pt  of) 
Mugginton  ApH 
pt  of  Rav«nstone  Town  (and  Pa- 
rish) RG  H  (the  rem. 
in   Leicestershire) 
Renishaw  in  Eckington  S  H 
•  Repton  Town  (and  Parish) 

RGH 
Riber  in  Matlock  WW 
Biddings  in  Alfreton  S  H 
Ridgo-way  in  Dnffield  Ap  H 
Bidgeway  in  Bckington  S  H 
Biley  in  Scaivliff  S  H 
Ripley  in  Pentrich  MLH 
Raley  in  Sawley  MLH 
Robin-hood  (BasIowCol- 

lieiy)  in  Bakewell  HPH 
Bobriddin  in  (pt  of)  Ashover 

SH 
Bodsley  in  Longford  Ap  H 
RoslestxMi^  Walton  RGH 
BostoQ  in  Norbory  Ap  H 
Rowland  in  Bakewdl  HPH 
Bowlee  in  Hope  HPH 
Bowtbom   in   All  Hncknal 

8H 
Bosliop  in  Peak  Forest 

(Cfbamber)  HPH 
Sandiacfe  Town  (and  Parish) 

MLH 
Sandy-brook  in  (pt  of)  Ash* 

bum*  WW 
Sappenon  in  Church  Brongh- 

ton  Ap  H 
Sawley  Town  (and  Parish) 

MLH 
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Sowdiff  Xown  (and  Ptrish) 

SU 
.Scmrtlieo-Nick  see  Gr(M|/bf*c/ 
Scropton  Town  (and  Parish) 

ApH 
Sena  ia  Alt  Hucknal  S  II 
Sluckie-croes  io    Ockbrook 

MLH 
Shaddow  in  BakewdU  H  P  H 
Shallcxoss  in  Hope  H  P  H 
SlionHow  in  Aston  (upon 
Trent)  MLH 
Shatton  io  Hope  H  P  H 
ft  of  Sbeep.-bn<lge  in  Wbictiogton 
S  U  (the,  rem.  in  Staveley) 
SbddoQ  in  fiakeweU  H  P  il 
Slierbrook  in  Bakei^cU  HPH 
Siiipley  is  Ueaaor  MLH 
Shirebrook  in  Pleiiey  S  H 
Starlaad  Tomrn  (and  Parish) 

SH 
Shiriej  Town  (and  Parish) 

ApU 
SkQXidt  \n  Daffidd  Ap  II 
Shoctle-gate  in  Duffield  ApH 
Shitttkrwood  (or  Shittlewood) 
in  Bokover  S  H 
Simoodiey  in  Glossop  HPH 
SittiAg*low  in  Chapel*en>le» 

Frith  HPH 
Slack  la  (pt  of)  Ashover  S  H 
Slack-hall  io  Chapd-eo-le- 

Frith  HPH 
6laley  in  Bonsai  WW 
^bde^iaae  in  Eckington  S  H 
JSmallKiale  in  Hope  HPH 
Small-dale  in  Peak    Forest 

,    HPH 
SmaUty  ia  Morley  MLH 


Smetrilrgraoge  in  (pt   of) 

Yolgrave  W  W 
Smithsby  Town  (and  Parish) 

RGH 
Smithy-houses  in    Denby 

MLH 
Smitfay^4Door  in  North  Win- 
field  S  H 
Snelston  in  Norbury    Ap  H 
SnittertOR  in  (pt  oC)  Darley 
in  the  Dale  WW 
Somercotes  in  Aifreton  S  II 
Somersall-Herbert  Tom^ 

(and  Parish)  Ap  H 
Soath  Norman  ton  Town  (and 

Parish)  S  H 
South  Winfield  Town  (and 

Parish)  S  H 
Sparrow-pit  ((>ate)  in  C  hapel- 
en4e-Frith  HPH 
Spinkhill  in  Eckington  S  H 
Spitewinter  in  (pt  of)  Ash- 
over  8  H 
Spondon  Town  (and  Parish) 

ApH 
Spout  in  (pt  of)  Wirksworth 

ApH 
Staden  in  Bakewdl  HPH 
Stainsby  in  Alt  Hucknal  S II 
pt  of  Stanage  in  (pt  of)  Ashover 

SH 
pt  of  Stanage  in  Chesterfield  S  H 
Stanesby  in  Horsley  MLH 
Stanfrey  in  Bolsover  S  H 
Stanley  in  Spondon  Ap  K 
Stanton  (by  Bridge)  Town 
(and  Parish)  R  O  H 
Stanton    (by  Dale)  Town 
(aod  Parish)  MLH 
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Stanton-lees  infpt  of)Yo]- 
grave  HPH 

Stantoo  (in  ibe  Peak,  er 
Stones)  in  (pt  of) 
Yolgmre  HPH 

Stanton  Ward  in  Stapcnhill 

RGH 
Stapenhill   Town  (and  Pa« 

riib)  R  G  H 
StarklK^ei  in  Matlock  WW 
Staveley  Town  (and  Parish) 

SH 
Steetley  in  Wliitwell  S  H 
Stenaton  in  (pt  of)  Barrow 

ApH 
Stidd,  see  Styd  HaU 
Stoke  in  Hope  H  P  Ht 
Stondiff  in  (pt  of)  Darlej  in 
the  Dale  HPH 
StoneHiales  in  Cubley  Ap  H 
pt  of  Stoney  Houghton  rHoughton 

Basset)  in  Over 

Langwith  SH 

pt  of  Stoney-Houghton  (Hooghton 

Felley)  in  Plesley  S  H 

ptofStoney-Middieton  in  Eyam 

HPH 
pt  of  Stoney^MiddletoB  in  Hatber- 

sage  HPH 
ptofStretton  (in  the  Fields) 

Town  (and  Parish)  RGH 

(Che  rem.  in  Leicestershire) 

ptofStretton  in  North  Winfield 

SH 
pt  of  Stretton  in  Shiriand  S  H 
Stabbing  in  Chesterfield  SH 
Stubbing-edge  in  (pt  of)  Ash- 
over  S  H 
Stnbley  in  Droofieid  S  H 


Stnrston  in  (pt  of)  Asbbume 

ApH 
Styd  HaU  (or  Stid)  in  Shirley 

ApH 
Sadhary  Town  (and  Parish) 

ApH 

Somersall  ia  Chesterfield  S  H 

Summeriey  in  Dronfield  SH 

Sunny-hiil  Lane  in  (pt  of) 

St.  Peter  RGH 

Sutton  (in   the  Dale)  (cam 

Duckmanton)  Town 

(and  Parish)  SH 

Sutton  {on  the  Hill)  Town 

(and  Parish)  Ap  H 

SwadHngcote  in   Church 

Gresley  RGH 
Swanwick  in  Alfreton  S  H 
Swarkestone  Town  (and  Pa- 
rish) R  G  H 
Swathwick  in  Chesterfield  SH 
Synfin  in  (pt  of)  Barrow 

ApH 
TaddiBgton  in  Bakeweli 

HPH 
Tag4)ill  in  Heanor  M  L  H 
Tansley  in  (pt  of)  CrichW W 
Tapton  in  Chesterfield  S  H 
Temple  Normantoa  in  Eck- 

ington  S  H 
ThonhiO  in  Hope  HPH 
Thomsett  in  Glossop  HPH 
Tliorpe  Town  (and  Parish) 

ThnristoD  in  Fivaston  M  LH 
TibshelfTown  (and  Parish) 

SH 
pt  of  TicknaU  Town  (and  Parish) 

RGH 


\ 
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ptofTickii|Jl(|itSeiid)in  Rep- 
ton  RGH 
TkleswellTown  (tod  Phrish) 

HPH 
Tlokenley  id  (pt  of)  Darlcy 
in  the  Dale  HPH 
ll«iipg;ton  Town  (find   Pa- 
rish) WW 
Toad-hole  in  (pt  of)  Darley 
inthpDale  II  PH 
Toad-hole  Farnace  in  Shir- 
land  S  II 
Toad-moor  in  Dut^eld  ApII 
Tor-tide  in  Glotsop  HPH 
Totlcy  in  Dronfield  S  H 
Trinitj-chapel  in  Morton SH 
Troway  in  Eckington  S  H 
Tnii»ley  Town  (and  Parish) 

ApH 

Timsteaii  ui  Tideswell  HPH 

Tiiostead-iiiiiltown  in    Cha- 

pel-en  4e-Frith  H  P  H 

Tupton  in   Nortli   Winfield 

SH 
Tumditcli  in  Duffield  Ap  H 
Twyibrd  in  (pt  of)  Barrow 

•  ApH 
Ufton,  see  four^lane^nds 
Underwood  in  (pt  of)  Asli- 

hurne  WW 
Unittoo  (OunstoA  or  One- 
ston)  in  Dronfield  S  H 
Uothaok  ill  pronfield  SH 
Upper  KiJlis in  HursleyMLH 
Upper  Padley  in  Ilathersage 

HPH 
Upper  Thurvaston  in  Long- 
ford ApH 
Upper-Town  in  (pt  of)  Ash- 
over  SH 
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,  Uppei^Tkiwn  io  Booaal  WW 
Wadshelf  in  Chesterfield  SH 
WalLeUridge  in  (pt  of)  Crich 

MLH 
Wnldley  in  Cubley  Ap  H 
WaUey,  aee  |FM« 
Walls  in  Wliitwell  S  H 
W.)lliftfine  in  DoffieM  Ap  H 
Walton  io  Chesterfield  S  H 
Walton  (OD  Trent)  Town 
( Wi  P^insh)  R  O  H 
Ward  Gate  (in  Hulland)  in 
(pt  of)  Ashborne  Ap  II 
pt  of  \yardh)w  in  BakeweU  HPH 
pt  of  Wardlow  in  Hope  HPH 
Wfttstanwcll-bridgjeio  (pt  of) 
Crich  M  L  H 
Weiisley  in  (pt  of)  Darley 
in  the  D^e  WW 
pt  of  Werburgh  St.  (pt  of)  Derby 
Town  (<nd  Pansh)B  o^ 
D(ther€m.inRGH) 
Wcssington  in  (pt  of)  Crich 

SH 
West  Broogliton  in  Dove 

ridge  ApH 
Westend  in  Hope  HPH 
West-HallamTown  (and  Pa- 
rish) M  L  H 
West  Handley  in  Staveley 

SH 

Weston  (on  Trent)  Town 

(and  Pariftb)  M  L  H 

Weston  Underwood  io  (pt 

of)  Muicginton  M  LU 

Whaley  in  Bolsover  S  H 

pt  of  Whaley-bridge  in  Hope  HPH 

(the  rem.  in  Cheshire) 

Wheatcroft  io  (pt  of)  Crich 

MLH 
•D 
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Wlieeldon  Trees  in-  Ilarting- 

ton  WW 
Wlieston  in  Tideswell  II P  li 
Wbite-HoUows  in  Rcptoii 

RGII 
Wbite-hough  in  Chnpel-eo- 
le-Frith  H  P  U 
Wbite^ane  in  EckingtonSII 
White-moor  in  DuffieldApII 
Whitfield  in  Glossop  II  P  II 
Wbittington  Town  (and  Pa- 

risli)  S  H 
Whittle  in  Glossop  H  P  H 
Whitwell  Town  (and  Parish) 

SH 
Wigley  in  Chesterfield  S  li 
WigweU  in  (pt  oO  WJrks- 

worth  WW 
Wiidens  MiU  in  Chesterfield 

SH 

Willersley  (or  Cromford-  . 

bridge)  in  Matlock  WW 

Willesley  Town  (and  Parish) 

RGII 
Williamsthorpe  in  North 

W  infield  S  II 
WiHington  Town  (and  Pa- 

risli)  M  L  H 
Witsthorpe  in  Sawley  M  LII 
Windley  in  Duflield  Ap  II 
WiodmiUrhotises  in  Hope 

IIPII 
Wind's-arse  in  (pt  of)  St. 
Alkmund  M  L II 


Wingerworth  in  ChesterfieW 

SH 

Wtnshillin  (pt  of)  Barton 

(on  Trent)  R  G  H 

Winstertfi  (pt  of)  Yolgrarc 

HPH 
pt  of  WirksworUr  Town  (and  Pa- 
lish) WW  (the 
rein,  in  Ap  H) 
Wolfscote  inHanington  WW 
pt  of  Wooden-box  in  Hartshorn 
R  G  H  (the  rem.  in 
Leicestershire} 
Woodhousein  Dronfield  S  H 
Wood-houses   in   Melbome 

RGH 
Woodseats  m  Norton  8  H 
Woodseats-hall  in  Staveley 

SH 
Woodthorp  in   North  Win- 
field  S  H 
Woodthorp  in  Stayeley  S  H 
pt  of  Wooley-moor  in  Morton  SH 
pt  of  Wooley-moor  in  North  VVio- 

field  S  H 
Wormhill  in  TideswellHPII 
WyastoD  in  Edlaston  Ap  H 
Yeldersley  in  (pt  of)  Ash- 
borne  Ap  II 
Yeyeley  in  Shirley  Ap  H 
pt  of  Yolgrave  (or  Youlgrave) 

Town  (and  Parish)  II  PIS 
(the  rem.  in  WW) 
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ERRATA  IN  THE  FORMER  UST  OF  VILLAGES,  &c* 

The  fanigoiiig  Lkt  (whkrh  was  promised  ia  the  Note  to  p.  89  of  the  1st  vo» 
iumej  has  already  appeared  in  another  form,  viz.  arranged  according  to 
the  Hundreds  and  the  Parishes  in  each»  within  which  these  more  particular 
Places  are  situate,  toI.  I.  p.  7a  On  the  spelling  and  arrangement  of  that  List 
1  bestowed  much  pains,  in  consulting  various  authorities  and  persons, 
Mr«  WoUey  of  Matlock  Bath,  in  particular,  and  in  consequent  and  repeated 
alterations,  and  also  in  spellin|^  and  mentioning  places  conformable  thereto 
throughout  the  1st  Tolume,  in  expectation  that  no  further  alterations  ther^a 
would  appear  necessary :  I  am  sorry  however  to  find  «ince  the  publication 
of  the  1st  volume,  that  Stidd  Hall  in  Cubley  should  be  erased,  p.  78;  that 
Mukm  is  omitted  in  Longford,  p.  79 ;  that  (Huugry)  should  be  inserted  after 
ficntley,  p.  79,  1. 18;  that,  part  of,  should  be  inserted  before  HoUington, 
p.79,  L  19;  that  Mammertcn  in  liOngford  is  omitted,  p.  79;  that,  part 'of 
HJUrngtrnt  and  Styd  kail  (or  Stid)  ire  omitted  in  Shirley,  p.  79  ;  that  afttr 
(or  Loogstou),  should  be  inserted,  p.  80, 1. 4,  and  1 2  from  the  bot- 
IthnHUl^  is  omitted  in  Bakewcll,p.  80;  that  Sfarrtu^it  (Gate),  p.  81, 
rcqaires  moving  to  Chapel-en-le-Frith  from  Hathersage,  and  Perry-Fwt  aa4 
Mjubcp  to  Peak  Forest  (Chamber)  from  Hathersage,  p.  81  and  82  ;  that  Foolpm 
is  omitted  in  Eyam,  p.  81 ;  that  Mai  ham  sliould  be  Mytham'-hrtdge  in  Ha- 
Acrsage,  p.  81. — ^The  term  Peak  Forest,  anciently  included  all  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  county,  but  the  partictdar  district  therein  called  the 
Chamber  (i.  t.  Hunting  Seat)  in  the  Forest,  now  only  bears  that  name,  as  aa 
citra  parochial  place,  and  at  p.  82,  .the  word  (Chamber)  should  be 
added,  after  the  stroke  that  follows  Peak  Forest ;  that  Bi.uHiin^  p.  83,  requires 
Bovini^  to  St.  Michael  from  Mickleover  t — part  of  Donniugton-park  is 
«Bittcd  in  Cwtie  Donnington,  p.  84 :— After  Packington  should  be  added, 
(mc  WiUesley),  p.  84.-*-Before  Ticknall  should  be  inserted,  part  of»  p.  85. : 
after  Shmtlrwood  should  be  inserted  (or  Shittlewood)  p.  8(>,  L  6.:— Wallef 
should  be  Whaky  in  Bolsover,  p.  86. — Brimmington  should  be  Brimmgtum  ift 
Chesterfield : — after  Lindow-Iane  (or  Lindwayj  should  be  inserted  p.  86 : 
— -OxiestDo  should  be,  Vtutm  (Ounston  or  Oneston)  in  Dronfidd. — ^Mots* 
boroo^  should  be  MotUmigb  in  Eckington,  p.  86,  and  Mosktrwib  mm-^ 
p.  87/— After  Ainmoor  should  be  inserted,  (or  Danesmoor),  and  Danes- 
moor  should  be  erased^  p.  87. — Woodhouse  should  be  fVoodthorp  in  North* 
Winfidd,  p.  87. — ^After  Over  Langwith,  a  stroke  should  be  dniwn  iur 
the  Town,  and,  part  of  Stoney  Houghton  (or  Houghton  Basset)  inserted 
in  this  palish,  p.  87:->before  Pinxton,  part  of,  should  be  inserted, 
p.  67  :«-befgrc  Stooey  Houghton  ia  PInUy,  part  of,  should  be  inserted,  and 
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Rhoe  ifanrirf  be,  Hinpn,  p.  99L  L  7.   ^  pugs  30,  L  A  it  ilMBli  be 
ffiar  parr  if  PToxoan  p-urim  Is  in  SKanxnijfiaDaaire.    I^  linU.  afaa  ht 
SflBol^p.  9S,  L  i,  rfiTT  JfiiM  ■■wyfaiulynwimrfwt  by] 
fa  die  LtfC  aw  ^vcz.  Mrf  if'*xrpt  ^f  rrresxed  s  a  7] 
tfor  the  reaiiuadtT  jf  nrr*!  Volo^  SaaietfTawnaainYar  Tcnra^  »j 
fiffiTiy  odicr  P^idi^  ErinnirBd.  or  C3bxicvt  "^"in  3  aere 
fbe  aamei  if  ^itbIics  that  jalaw  dK  plaesif  oaniBf  Iia:vc(/»#y;  or  fiffy 
piiffirgit,  ic  19  30  desots,  tbat  sciL  Pariifm  eiiwiil  nm 
^ted,  vad  CaxvatT  aljo  in  vme  ifWjm  ib>  Srwiei  tile  Guudunl  bi 
vbicfi  n  fpecr&d  -.  all  wbxc&  are  asif  ced  and  fipimifif,  icLL 


locai  F!acei  are  ce&rrsd  33i»  ai  die  ste»af  Mohs^  F^  Qimiiea»  or  of 
WBfoataaL  or  artx&ial  prnducsaa,  Jlc:.  &e.  I  fiave  sddeid  dbenaaeaf  n^v 
pfaee  (rbe  neareK  jeneraZlT.  dot  mUl  be  fimnd  ia  tba  LaK»  and  ia  Aar 
at  pa(^  79af 'vof.  L;  ami  vhen  rfierehappcBiaa  bccwo  placetaf  ooe  oaow 
ftcriin,  I  haT*  been  cuefjf  to  3«id  fiirdier  pardcuIaEs  id  fittifaali  tbem  : 
fp  dkac  I  mar  bope^  diac  rhrne  if  axi^  cncertauit*  can.  '*"'-*^*^,  ar  wficviCT  be 
cxpericsccfl,  by  fCrangeci  even,  do  rrfwif  rfy  or  Sisd  oni 
I  bave  refated  to  :  and  it  may  aoc  be  aodaa  to  nocce* 
arc  meflCMoed,  ia  Gonnectiaa  wiA  aiyof  tbc 
YoIonKt,  dkat,  die  11  eiti'in'r  aad  k»  bearia; 
TovPBv  of  d:e  penocs  nm  tinned,  as  Caixmbataxa»  ia  die  Preiice  to  tbe  first 
aad  80  dot  voiasae,  will  c^a  avist  in  tracing  out  aay  partkidbr  ipoc  oa  a 
faffe  Mapi,  or  ia  fiwfin^  it,  by  thcae  who  are  ercreSbig^. 

I  bsfe  afaia  avaSed  otjieif  of  dbe  Vinrfnem  of  Mr.  Aiam  WoOey^  ia  send- 
iactbepnof  dieetA  of  diis  alphabetical  LLit  to  lum  at  Matiock'-Batby  for  cor- 
wetion,  and  die  Eke  to  Mr.  James  Dowiaad  of  Cuckney,  so  that  I  nay  bope, 
dbc  2c  is  aov  correct,  except  the  ondsBoos  in  page  %  of  jy«te  ia  f  am^Un  d 
Ap  H,  aad  ia  p.  6  of  pe  of  Damumgtmtmi  in  C^ttfe  IXiaaiactaa  RG 
(dM  jrmaindtfT  ia  Leicestershire),  imftinuuatety  not  diM.onied  «idl  that 
dkec  waa  pot  to  prea ;  and  since  then  I  have*  learnt*  t&ac  ia  tSlt  aa  Act 
was  obrawd,  for  erecting  tbe  Town  of  ITcactei  .'before  in  tbicc  parahc^  aa 
pafe  4;  into  a  separate  Pariah:  tbe  new  aad  dcgant  Chnrdi 
dwrcm  by  tb*  Dnka  of  DcToashire,  was  coosecTatcd  and  opened  ia 
Augmti,  IBIZ,  Oil  tbe /^dSi^  of  some  of  tbe  places*  names  ia  my  litts,  there 
ffvaain  differences  of  opiasoo,  affording  as  procnt  ar  ancient  »r,  or  ^ 
m  to  prerail :  the  separate  aiaintenaace  of  tbe  roads  and  tbe  poor, 
muTjmgt  cbri^cning  aad  bmymg  at  tbe  Oupcb  of  Ease  in  soose  few 
^  dhf  ffamkts  or  Townships  and  not  in  otbers»  bare  occasioDcd  doubca 
pcnons  as  to  my  amuifeiaoiu  of  these  porisbcs;  what  is  p 
4%  K lOTf f iif  Itmmmnd,  fo—  die mon  laibuKk  wni  1  n> 
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STATE  OF  PROPERTY. 


SECT.  I.— ESTATES,  AND  THEIR  MANAGBMENf . 

T^HE  Estates  of  this  County,  at  one  period  since  the 
Norraan  Conquest,  appear  to  have  been  in  very 
few  hands;  at  present  they  are  as  much  and  as  gene* 
rally  divided,  as  is  usual  perhaps  in  the  northern  Eng« 
glish  Counties.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  some 
few  others,  have  still  very  extensive  possessions,  which 
tbey  are  increasing  from  time  to  time. 

The  prices  at  which  Estates  appear  to  have  sold  of 
late,  is  thirty  years  purchase  on  the  Rentals,  where  of 
considerable  magnitude.  Near  the  larger  Towns  its' 
price  is  said  ta  be  from  160/.  to  300/.  per  acre :  about 
Mackworth  the  selling  price  of  Land  was  mentioned, 
as  from  901.  io  150/. :  at  Kirk-Ireton  I  heard  of  90L 
being  often  given,  and  that  some  uninclosed  newly- 
allotted  Lands  on  their  Common,  sold  a  few  years  ago 
at  100/.  per  acre.    Couygrce  Fann,  on  the  edge  of  Eg* 
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gington  Heath,  of  which  it  had  recently  received  thirty 
acres  as  an  allotment,  sold  for  80/.  per  acre,  all  through  ; 
at  Hoon  two  Farms,  on  Red  Marl  and  Gravel,  were 
sold,  a  short  time  before  I  was  in  the  County)  at  70/. 
and  at  80/.  per  acre,  as  I  understood. 

The  manan^ement  of  Estates  were  principally  en- 
trusted, until  of  late  years,  either  to  Persons  expressly- 
employed  as  Agents,  or  to  Land  Surveyors,  or  others 
who  had  different  rural  concerns  of  their  own  and 
others  to  manage:  but  here,  as  is  I  fear  too  commonly 
the  case  in  other  Counties,  the  Salaries  and  Allow* 
ances  made  to  Land-Stewards,  were  so  small,  that 
many  of  the  Persons  best  qualified  for  such  trusts,  are 
reported  to  me,  as  having  given  them  up ;  others  were 
on  the  point  of  doing  so ;  and  that  the  management 
of  the  Land  was  rapidly  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Attornies  of  the  District,  who  cannot  in  general  be 
considered  as  properly  qualified,  for  many  of  the  essen- 
tial duties  of  this  important  Office :  to  roe  it  seems  sui^ 
prising,  that  any  Gentleman  of  Landed  Property 
should  fail  to  discover,  that  where,  for  the  sake  of  se- 
curing his  own  Law  business,  and  that  which  can  be 
made  among  his  Tenants,  a  Gentleman  of  that  Profes^^ 
sion,  is  willing  to  undertake  the  care  of  his  Estates,  at 
a  Salary  greatly  below  what  any  Man  of  humbler,  tho* 
not  less  important  and  useful  pursuits,  is  disposed  to 
accept,  that  the  best  Interests  of  himself  and  the  Com- 
munity are  likely  to  sufier,  in  a  much  higher  degree 
than  his  apparent  savings  amount  to.  That  some 
Country  Attornies,  from  their  general  knowledge  of 
rural  affairs,  and  their  zeal  for  Agricultural  Improve* 
mcnts,  are  thoroughly  qualified  for  Land  Stewards^  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  as  also,  that  these  Men 
are  averse  to  undertaking  Agencies,  unless  all  the  Time 

necessarily 
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uecesBarily  occbpied  in  attending  to  tbem,  is  quite  as 
wdl  paid  for,  as  to  any  part  of  their  own  Profession. 

A   Terj  landable  spirit  has  prevailed  among  the 
Land-owners  in  Derbyshire,  for  employing  Surveyors 
to  Measure  and  Map  their  Estates,  by  which  the  sta*^ 
tate  acre,  rood,  and  perch,  is  almost  universally  known 
and  established  ;  and  excellent  Maps  are  to  be  found, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Gentlemen  and  their  Agents  and 
Surveyors,  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  County — a 
circumstance  which  I  found  of  the  utmost  use,  in  ray 
Mineral  Survey,  as  will  be  seen  in  ray  acknowledge- 
ments to  most  of  these  last,  in  the  I^ists,  in  the  Prefaces 
to  the  former  and  present  Volumes*     Where  no  entire 
Survey  of  a  Parish  or  Hamlet  has  been  made,  it  has 
been  usual  ii|  numerous  instances  of  late,  to  employ  a 
Land  Surveyor  to  measure  and  value  the  whole  of  it, 
for  fairly  and  accurately  adjusting  the  Poor's  Rates, 
and  other  Parochial  Taxes :  the' justice  and  advantages 
of  which,  claims  its  more  general  adoption,  particu- 
larly in  the  Towns  and   considerable  Villages ;  where 
often  the   Rates,   particularly  between  the  Land  and 
House  occupiers,  arc  far  more  unequal,  than  where  there 
is  bat  one  class  of  occupiers. 


SECT.   II. TENURES. 

Freeholds  almost  generally  prevail  thro'  Derby- 
shire, and  the  quantity  of  Copyholds^  or  of  Lands  held 
under  Church  Leases ^  is  very  inconsiderable,  1  be- 
lieve: In  the  Act  for  Inclosing  Matlock  in  1780,  it 
teemed  to  me  rather  a  singular  provision,  that  all  en- 
croachments from  the  Commons,  of  twenty  years  sfand- 
iog  or  upwards,  were  to  become  Copyhold,  and  their 

B  2  fixed 
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fixed  Rents  to  be  afcertaioed  bj  the  Commiarioiieffs: 
tbk  I  afierwards  learnt,  was  principally  intended,  for 
seeming  the  extensire  Premises  which  had  been  erected 
on  the  waste,  at  Matlock  Bath,  to  the  Fenona  who 
emcted  them* 


GHAV* 


CHAP.  III. 

BUILDINGS. 


bbct.  I.— houses  op  pboprietoes. 

DERBYSHIRE  contains  several  very  Bpacioas 
'  ind  sii|x-rb  Mansions  of  the  ancient  Familios,  and  a 
Terjr  ^ent  nnmber  of  pleasantly  situate  and  elegaDt 
HouKs  of  tlie  Gentlemen  of  Landed  Pro|>etty,  and  be* 
loiigiiig  lo  opulent  Manufacturers ;  mobt  of  which,  are 
ilu-lrrred  and  ornamenled  by  Plantations  more  or  less 
extensive,  and  are  accommodated  by  excellent  Gardens, 
tnd  as  neatly -dressed  Paddocks  and  GroundK,  as  are  to 
faeronnd  in  almost  any  County  in  England,  except  Mid- 
dlesrx  and  those  others  near  the  Metr<ipolts.  Amidst  so 
nocb  taste  and  spirit,  as  I  witnessed,  when  partaking 
of  Ibc  hospitality  generally  prevalent  in  these  Houses, 
it  would  be  almost  invidious  in  me,  to  particularize  in- 
stances,  had  I  prepared  myself  with  noli's  for  the  pur- 
pmr,  but  whicti  I  certainly  did  not  do,  finding  always 
anpic  subjects  in  the  rural  improvements  of  (he  place, 
ud  natural  objects  nnd  tcauuos  of  ihc  vicinily,  (o  oc- 
capy  fully  my  allenlion.  A  few  miscHIaneous  parli- 
calan  which  1  nnted,  as  applicable  lo  Geutlemeu's  re- 
■idmcn,  will  perhaps  he  introduced  with  less  impro- 
priety li«re,  Ibitn  any  other  part  of  this  Report. 

Slonr,  Bs  may  be  supposed   from  the  prevalence  of 

this  valuable  article  (see  ihe  1st  Volume)  is  principally 

cmi^yed  in  the  Hoases  of  the  CouDty,  except  in  the 

b3  Red 
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R<*il  Marl  District,  where  Brick  Buildings  most  prerail; 
and  it  vvas  remarked  to  roe,  that  when  the  walls  and 
floors  are  of  Limestone,  they  often  prove  damp,  at 
times,  when  those  of  Grit-stone  show  no  signs  of  mois- 
ture. 

1  saw  two  or  three  instances  of  drj/'rot  in  the  County, 
one  of  which,  in  an  Outhouse  in  the  Garden  of  Bache 
Thornhiil,  E^q.  at  Stanton  in  the  Peak,  showed  the 
fallacy  of  an  opinion  often  advanced,  that  confined  or 
stagnant  air,  is  essential  to  the  production  of  this  evil ; 
it  was  a  sash-frame,  opening  inwards,  and  almost  con- 
stantly standing  open,  which  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
that  pestilential  fungus,  the  Dry-rot  Boletus  (Boletu$ 
lachrymans)^  that  occasions  this  mischief:  I  have  no- 
ticed many  similar  instances,  in  wood  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  open  air :  see  an  account  of  Dry  Rot  in 
Mr.  Benjamin  Chambers^  Barn  Floors  af  Tibshelf,  in 
Mr.  Robert  Ijowe's  Nottinghamshire  Report,  page  10. 

At  Newton  Solncy  I  noticed  a  good  House,  belong* 
ing  to  Abraham  lloskins,  Esq.  very  tastefully  and  wel) 
jGnibhed  witl»  Parker's  Roman  Cement,  executed  by  Fran- 
cis Bernasconie.  I  bog  to  mention  here,  that  a  very  su- 
perior article  of  this  kind,  to  tbrft  usually  made  from  the 
jClay-balls  of  the  London  Clay  stratum,  as  mentioned 
Vol.  1  p.  3,  has  bi^n  made  on  Lord  ^ulgrave'^  Es- 
tate in  Yorkshire,  since  that  Volume  was  put  to  press^ 
and  f!  n\  be  had  at  the  Roman  Cement  Wharf  in  Ped- 
lar's A  err,  Lambeth. 

In  several  Gardens,  1  saw  Grottos,  fitted  up,  with 
the  double  view  of  affording  a  cool  retreat  in  hot  wea* 
ther,  or  fom  a  shower,  and  of  preserving  and  showing 
to  strangt  rs,  large  specimens  of  the  roost  noted  Mine- 
rals of  the  district,  viz.  in  Chatsworth  Gardens  (exe- 
cuted by  Mr,  White  Watson) ;  ia  Calke  Gardens,  a 

'  new 
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acw  aoe  (by  Mr.  Samuel  Brown),  and  an  ODcient  one; 
kttbe  late  William  Lont^don^  Esq-  at  Eynm;  at  Abra- 
faam  Hofikins,  Eoq.  at  Newton  Solney,  Six. 

At  Afihorer,  Mr.  William  Milnes  has  bad  a  chim- 
iKy-pi<>ce  executed,  at  my  su^gisl ion ,  which  sbowii  lO 
lis  Fricte  or  Mantle,  an  inlaid  Tablet  of  (he  several 
Rocks,  each  of  iU  own  proper  stone,  and  in  tlieir  na- 
toral  order  and  position,  as  they  occur  in  a  section 
Bcroe  tb«  middle  of  that  interesting  Parish;  nbick 
WU  executed  by  Mr.  While  Walsoii  uf  Bakewell,  and 
ibrnu  a  pleasing  object,  and  subject  ul'  contemplation, 
ndt  Horlby  of  imitation  in  other  places. 

Amoag  tbc  many  cunveDLences  in  and  about  the 
HonsGa,  in  and  near  Derbyshire,  »hicb  veie  in  some 
degree  new  to  me,  I  nutict-d,  at  Norria  Hill,  on  Ashby 
Wolcls,  Leicestershire,  most  complete  Hteam  Cooking, 
Roasting,  and  olhcr  Culinary  Apparatus,  erected  by 
Mr.  John  Bawford  of  St.  Werburgh  ,in  Derby,  in  the 
Boiueof  Kcnry  Smith, Esq.  Small  water-wheels,  worked 
by  the  water,  either  from  a  small  U-ad  pipe  and  cock, 
or  a  small  stream  of  water,  are  used  for  turning  the 
Spits  in  the  Kitchens,  at  Chalsnortb  House;  at  the 
RamVhead  Inn  at  Disley,  Cheshire ;  and  at  the  Grove 
and  at  the  Old  Hall  Inns,  at  Buxton. 

The  Laundry  at  Br,idby  Hall  in  Bretby,  appeared 
to  me  aji  excellent  one:  and  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject it  may  be  useful  to  mention,  that  in  Stapenhill,  Stan* 
ton  Ward,  &c.  it  is  common  to  have  intbeir  Gardens, 
Boxes  on  the  lops  of  Posts,  each  with  a  root  to  shoot 
off  the  rain,  that  contain  a  roll,  turned  by  a  handle 
outside,  on  which  Hair  Lines  are  wrxuid  and  constantly 
kepi,  for  drying  of  Clothes,  when  unrolled  and  stretched 
to aiwtber  Post :  which  seems  a  preferable  mode  of  pre- 
wrriug  them,  to  t«king  down  the  Lines  and  stowing 
B  i  them 
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them  away,  perhaps  in  a  damp  state,  in  places  where 
thej  contract  dirt,  and  are  often  to  seek,  when  wanted. 
The  House-wires  of  several  parts  of  Derbyshire,  use,  I 
observe,  the  Italian  Irops,  for  the  Frills  of  Shirts,  Caps, 
&c.  supported  on  a  stand,  and  heated  from  time  to  time, 
py  iron  beaters,  put  within  the  hollow  of  the  Iron. 

At  several  Houses  in  Derbyshire  I  saw  foot-lathe 
Wheels,  on  a  simple  construction,  turning  spindles, 
on  which  wooden  wheels  dressed  with  emery  were  used, 
ibr  cleaniDg  Table  Knives,  in  a  very  effectual  and  ex- 
peditioi^s  manner ;  and  it  struck  me,  that  brushes  oa 
the  same  spindles* for  cleaning  of  Boots  and  Shoe^, 
would  be  found  equally  useful. 

At  Mr.  Moore's  in  LuUington,  I  saw  a  useful  Rack 
for  hanging  op  Boots,  in  his  Kitchen,  with  their  top9 
downwards,  to  prevent  dust  settling  in  them,  and  their 
being  put  out  of  shape  by  hanging  up  by  one  strap,  as 
usually  happens  in  Boot-closets;  a  stick  was  always 
ready  to  put  up  into  a  Boot  to  lift  it  off  the  Pins,  be* 
tween  which,  it  hung,  in  sight,  so  that  it  could  always 
be  seen  that  the  Boots  were  clean  and  in  order ;  a  mat* 
ter  of  some  importance,  to  .a  Gontleman  who  has  fre^ 
quentiy  to  go  out  and  come  in,  in  wet  weather. 

The  Architects  which  1  met  with,  resident  in  Derby* 
shire,  were,  Mr.  Samuel  Brown  of  St.  Peter's  Derby, 
Mr.  William  Martin  of  Bretby,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Sjrkes  of  Chesterfield. 


SECT.  II.— FARM-HOUSES  AND  OFFICES. 

.  .     .  ■      • 

The  number  of  Large  Farms,  or  of  large  and  spa- 
cious Farm-Houses  and  Premises  in  Derbyshire,  is  not 
great,  compared  with  some  other  Counties :  its  Farm 
'  Houses 
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floQsn  and  Offices  will  in  genenl  linwever  be  fuiin<l, 
as  enoA  anrl  convenient,  as  in  most  olher  Connlies.  A 
few  of  the  Farm  PremUeB  that  I  notciT,  in  the  course  uf 
my  Surrey,  as  wemin^  deserving  of  parlictilar  alien- 
tion,  are  mentioned  bclnw  in  the  order  of  the  Places, 
ant)  respecting  most  of  wiiicb,  J  shall  have  other  par- 
.ticulan  to  state,  in  the  Sections  which  treat  on  the  par- 
ticalar  snbjeds  of  the  different  parts  of  these  cstablish- 
L  menta. 

At  Barton- Blount,  Francis  Bradshnw,  Esq.  has  an 
f  «x,cdlent  Farming  Eslal)li5hiTietit :  he  was  unfoiiunaldy 
fron  home  vrhcn  1  called,  or  I  should  probably  have 
hill  more  to  quote  concerning  it. 

At  lliiylstone,  Mr.  Robert  Stone  has  recently  erected 
a  very  complete  set  of  Farm  Premises,  of  Brick  co* 
rati  with  slate. 
At  Bmhy  or  Bradby,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  has 
I  in  hit  Park,  one  of  the  most  complete  Farming  Esta- 
'  blisiiments  in  all  this  part  of  Ent;l3nd,  perhaps.  The 
Buildings  are  rtf  hewn  Stone,  obtained  near  the  spot, 
in  Red  Marl,  minted,  and  tlicy  are  neatly  pointed  out, 
«iUi  Brec(!<m  Lime  mixed  mtli  Coal-Aslies,  that  gives 
the  whole  a  very  pretly  eftect.  By  the  kuidm-ss  of  his 
l^nLihip,  ami  of  Mr.  William  Miirlin  his  Architect 
and  Builder,  1  have  been  enabled  to  present  a  Plan 
■nil  Elcvutiou  of  them,  and  their  descriptions. 

Plate  !■  facing  page  10,  contains  a  general   Plan, 

901)  the  Elevalionsof  the  principal  Buildings,  which  are 

00  the  north  and  on  the  south  sides  of  the  Yards.    The 

/allowing  references  to   the  general  Plan,  will  explain 

^H        Uur  arntagement  and  uses  of  the  several  parts,  viz. 
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Dairy  Court* 

A,  The  BailifFs  Kitchen.  H,  Dairy  Scullery. 


B,  Pantry. 

C,  Store  Room. 

D,  Parlour. 

E,  Dairy  Parlour, 

F,  Cream  Dairy. 

G,  Cheese  Dairy. 

0,  Poulterer's  JShop. 
/ 


I,  Salting  House. 
K,  Water-Closet. 
J^  Pump  Yard. 
M,  Coal  Yard. 
N,  Boiling  House. 

Inner  Poulterer's  Yard, 


Q,  Roosting  House. 

R,  Ltiying  and  Sitting  House. 


#• 


P,  P,  &c.  Feeding  Houses. 

Outer  Poulterer's  Yard, 

S,  Pond.  U,  U,  &c.  Aviary  for  Pheasants. 

T,  T,  &c*   Poultry  and  Store       a,  a,  a,  &c.  Passaged. 
Sheds.      -^ 

Farm  Yard, 


No.  1, 1,  &r.  Piggery. 

2,  Pig  Cistern. 

3,  Water  Cistern. 

4,  Stable. 
b.  Hay  Bin. 

6,  Open  Shed. 

7,  Entrance,  from  the  west. 

8,  8,  Cow  Houses. 
2,  Calf  House. 

10,  Hay  Bin. 

11,  House  for  sick  Cattle. 

12,  Bull  Stalls. 

13,  Stairs  to  the  Granary ,Cheese 

Chamber,  &c. 

14,  Straw  House. 

15,  Chaff  House. 

16,  Barn. 


No.  17,  Porch  to  Barn,  withPi* 
geon-Housc  and  Clock 
above, 
la,  Thrashing  Mill. 

19,  Dressing  Flour,  Cora  Bini^ 
and  Granary  above. 

20,  Mill  Race,  or  Horse-tracjk. 

21,  Cart  House,    with  Gra* 
nary  above. 

22,  House  for  Implements,and 
Wool  Chamber  above. 

23,  Turnip  House,  and  Hay- 
chamber  above* 

24,  Cottage  for  a  Farm  La* 
bourer. 

25,  Main  drain,  leading  to  a 
Reservoir  for  Urine, &c. 


ScFcral  of  these  will  be  spoken  of  more  particularlj^ 
in  the  future  Chapters  of  this  Report. 

At 
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COMPLETE  3PARH  PEEMI8ES.  II 

At  Chaddesdcn,  Sir  Robert  Wilmot,  Bart,  has  ex- 
cellent Farm  Prrniises. 

At  Liocko-Park,  William  Drury  Lowe,  Esq.  has  a 
most  complete  Farm-Yard;  the  Buildings  are  of  Brick| 
and  the  corners  of  the  Walls,  arches  of  the  Windows, 
&c.  are  formed  of  bricks  with  rounded  corners,  made 
on  purposes  which  seem  very  durable,  and  scarcely 
liable  to  accidents. 

At  Mugginton,  S  of  the  Town,  is  a  Farm  House 
aad  Premises,  near  Wild-Park,  called  Nether  Field^ 
which  I  mention  here,  from  conceiving  them  to  be 
those,  of  which  a  description  and  Plan  is  given  at  p.  43, 
of  the  original  4to.  Report :  tho*  I  was  unacquainted 
with  the  circumstance  when  1  passed  this  Farm,  hav« 
ing  failed  in  obtaining  information  from  numbers,  of 
whom  I  made  enquiry  when  in  the  County,  as  to  which 
was  the  Farm  that  Mr.  Brown  describes:  since  my  re- 
turn 1  wrote  to  Mr,  B.  and  from  his  answer  I  con* 
elude,  tho'  not  with  certainty,  that  this  must  be  the 
Farm  intended. 

Near  Ncwhavcn  House  in  Hnrtington,  a  complete 
Farm- Yard  and  Cotta^^e  was  erected,  of  Stone,  a  few 
years  ago,  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  on  Mr.  Timo- 
thy  Greenwood's  Farm,  attached  to  the  Newhaven  Inn. 
At  Ncwton-Sohiey,  Abraham  Hoskins,  Esq.  has 
lately  completed  a  most  convenient  and  elegant  suit  of 
Farm  Premises:  on  whicHi  no  cost  has  been  spared,  to 
render  thcni  most  convenient  and  complete. 

Near  Pilsbury  in  Hartington,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire  a  few  years  ago  erected,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Gould,  his  Tenant  to  a  large  new  Allot* 
ment  of  the  Common,  a  very  complete  set  of  Farm 
Premises  and  Cottages,  as  an  appendage  to  his  Pils« 
bury  Farm. 

Over 


12  WALLS  OF  BUlLDlHat* 

Over  about  two-thirds  of  the  Coaniy  of  Deibj, 
Limestone  or  ^Grit-stone  Buildings  almost  universally 
prevail ;  the  WaUs  being  very  substantially  built,  and 
gable-ends,  with  chimnies  in  the  end  walk,  being  nearly 
general :  in  the  Red  Marl  and  Gravelly  districts  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Connly,  and  in  the  Coal-district  there^ 
and  in  part  of  that  near  the  eastern  side  of  the  County, 
Bricks  are  generally  used  in  the  walls;  red,  and  of  a 
pretty  durable  kind.  The  Union  Inn  and  several  of 
the  Buildings  at  Measham,  erected  fay  that  spirited  im« 
prover  the  late  Joseph  Wilkes,  Esq.  are  made  of  Brickt,- 
almost  double  the  size  of  common  Brick :  while  on  the 
other  band,  George  Strutt,  Esq.  of  Belper,  prefers  and 
makes  Bricks  so  much  smaller  than  usual,  as  to  con* 
struct  seven-inch  walls  to  bis  Cottages,  and  in  the  par- 
titions, &c.  of  his  works. 

On  the  south  and  south-east  of  Asbburne,  I  noticed 
some  very  large  old  Bams,  built  of  Bricks,  with  name* 
lous  holes  left  in  the  walls  for  air  to  the  Com,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  let  in  Birds  and  Vermin  very 
freely,  I  should  expect.  In  Stapenhill,  I  saw  a  few 
Timber  and  brick-nogged  Buildings,  and  in  Norbnry 
a  few  old  ones,  almost  entirely  composed  of  vertical 
beams  of  Oak  Timber:  modes  of  Building,  which 
ought  perhaps,  in  the  present  state  of  tbf^se  Islands, 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  should  be  appro- 
priated  to  raising  food  for  our  increasing  population,  to 
be  entirely  abolished,  and  Stone,  Brick,  or  Pib^  Earth* 
walls,  universally  adopted  in  Buildings. 

•  See  the  process,  expense,  &c.  of  cunstructiDg  this  useful  kind  of. 
Earthen  Walls,  described  by  Mr.  |lobert  Salmon  in  the  Transactions  off 
the  Society  of  Arts,  Vol.  zzvii.  p.  185,  according  to  methods  highly  im. 
proved,  since  those  which  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Holland  communicaKMl  to. 
the  Board,  and  were  printed  in  its  Communications^  Vol.  h 

A  very 
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A  Terj  commendable  neatness  prevails  ttiro'  a  i^ieat 
part  of  tlie  Houses  and  ('otUigis  in  Dethji^liirc,  in 
painting  and  nhitewashing  ihr  walls,  for  which  the 
Pcnk  Lime  is  excellently  ndoplcd.as  observed  in  Vol.  T. 
11.308;  and  in  Roupli-castinp  ami  colouring  in  othet 
Hlaalions:  at  Culland,  Mr.  William  Cox  shewed  mc 
tome  vciy  hard  and  durable  rough-casting,  done  with 
four  parts  of  washed  river  Sand  and  one  of  Wild-Park 
Lime,  well  sifted  and  incorporated  nhile  dry. 

Very  neat  hammer-dressed  and  coursed  Stone-fence 
WaUs  are  in  use  for  the  Gardens,  Sec.  at  Belper,  Crom* 
fenl,  and  other  places. 

The  Roofs  of  the  Buildings  in  Derbyshire  seem 
iliarpcr  pitched,  or  more  acute  a(  the  Ridf>'e,  than  is 
DMial  in  the  south  of  England,  particularly,  in  per- 
lia|ti  one-third  of  their  whole  number,  which  are  co- 
Tecfd  with  the  grey  and  while  Slates  or  Tile-slones  of 
the  district:  in  the  large  Town  of  !ihel£eld,  near  this 
Couatyy  this  white  slating  is  universal,  and  gives  the 
Town  a  tingntar  appearance  on  approaching  it,  in 
levefal  directions :  on  (heir  roofs,  Ridgc  or  Rig-elones 
(Vol.  I.  p.  431)  are  frequently  used  instead  of  Ridge 
Tiles*.  The  Red  Tiles  made  in  Derbyshire,  perhaps 
for  want  of  washing  and  more  perfectly  tempering  Ihm 
Clays,  are  found  less  durable,  us  well  as  thougbl  less 
lundtume  by  many,  than  a  sort  of  black  or  very  dark 
blue  dull  glazed  Tiles,  almost  (he  colour  of  new  cast 
Iron,  which  are  brought  out  of  the  Pottery  district  of 
Stofl^irdsbire,  as  has  been  mentioned  \n  Vol.  1.  p.  45^ 
■*d  »r«  pretty  extensively  used,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  County. 

•  About  Beirut  in  Ircbod,  can  Iron  Ridgisj;  ji  oontmon.  and  might 
pstep*  b*  louoduccd  bcr«  with  advaatac^  iaicnd  of  Ridge  Tiles  or 

I  saw 
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I  8aw  but  one  remaining  instance,  of  the  Skingtes  of 
cleaved  Oak,  or  wooden  Tiles,  which  probably  was  once 
much  more  common,  and  that  was  on  the  Church  at 
Walton  on  Trent :  this  method  of  covcrinis:  Buildings, 
'Churches  in  particular,  still  continues  in  Sussex,  Kent, 
Essex,  and  some  other  Counties,  to  waste  some  of  the 
Tery  best  of  our  Oak  Timber,  and  ought  to  be  speedily 
discontinued.  "^ 

No  considerable  quantity  of  the  Straw  of  Derby- 
shire, is,  fortunately,  diverted  from  the  more  important 
purposes  of  litter  and  manure,  to  cover  permanent 
Buildings  ;  and  the  few  Thatched  Farm  Honses  and 
Cottages  which  are  still  found,  ouglit  to  give  place  to 
Tiles,  or  Tile-stone  coverings.  The  straw  which  is 
used  in  Thatching,  is  generally,  drawn  or  trust  wheat 
straw,  and  is  often  carried  considerable  distances  to  the 
sides  of  brooks  or  ponds,  (or  the  purpose  of  wetting  it, 
and  preparing  the  Thatch-sheaves  or  Yelmes;  by  which 
it  appeared  to  me.  that  there  is  a  considerable  waste  of 
labour  and  straw.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  County 
it  is  common,  when  Thatch  is  used,  to  Iny  it  on  a 
course  of  strong  Eaves-slates  or  Tile- stones  (mentioned 
Vol.  I.  p.  431),  which  prevent  the  Cattle  from  pull- 
ing the  Thatch  off  low  Buildings  surrounilinir  a  yard, 
or  against  a  field  ;  and  ladders,  &c.  occasionally  placed 
against  such  Buildings,  do  less  damage  than  to  thatch 
Eaves;  and  about  Mansfield,  Notts,  such  Eaves-slates 
are  used  to  Tiled  Buildings  with  the  same  view.  Lan* 
ders  or  Water-troughs  at  tlie  Eaves  of  Houses  and 
Buildings,  are  often  now  in  this  district,  hollowed  out 
of  half  a  fir  Pole,  instead  of  using  the  arras  troughs 
which  arc  generally  made,  and  are  found  io  leak  and 
to  decay,  much  sooner  than  these  solid  ones,  which  I 
first  saw  at  Mr.  Joseph  Gould's  new  Farm  near  Pils- 

bury: 


BooFS — FLoons  OF  pi.asTEn,  &c,  is 

y:  in  some  few  jilaci^s  tiicsc  Landers  nre  mntlimf 

Tin  and  Iron  plate  and  in  olhrrs  of  (Iiin  Ciisl  Iron  fas 

Kt    BcllW    in    lieliind).     AnolliiT   cuntriviitice  worth 

nentioiiing,  is,   (lie   manner   of  coiiilucliii^  Ilie  water 

•lowD  from  an  Eaves-trough  or  Lander,  wtiich  is  ?ery 

common  about  Mnnslield,  on  (he  edge  of  Nutlingham- 

shire;  it  cunsis(s,  in  suspcniliti^  a  iilight  wooden  rod 

[  from  the  end  of  the  Lander,  banging  down  into  the 

I  Walcr-Butt  or  Cistern,  down  which  the  w.iler  runs, 

wilbmit  being  scattered  by  (ho  wind,  or  blown  ap;atnst 

the  wall,  as  too  constantly  happens,  unless  exjKnsive 

I   tiprigbt  Bpotits  ur  trunks  lire  used,  to  convey  Hie  water 

.  tlowD,  and  which  are  very  aiibjeet  (o  decay. 

Tbc  ground   Floors  of  Cottages,  Farm  Honses  and 

L  Office*,  arc  comnumly  laid  wKhFIags  or  Paving-stones, 

I  ia  (Iw  northern  parts  of  the  Cniinty,  and  with  Bricks 

I  at  Plastei  in  (he  southeni  parts,  which  last  kind  of 

fioots,  aw  frequently  also  used  for  the  Atlics  of  good 

Houses,  as  at  iJradby-Hall  and  others,  as  a  security 

agtinM  fire. 

About  llrasstngton ,  the  smallest  waiilc  Spar  from 
Ibetr  mine-hillocki^,  is  mixed  with  a  small  propordon 
of  qBicfc>limc,  (empcred  together  with  water,  and 
•preBd  on  a  floor,  and  beat  down  with  a  flat  board  once 
or  twice  for  the  first  ten  days,  to  prevent  its  cracking : 
•  good  sixed  Plaster  Floor  prepared  in  this  way,  costs 
onljr  about  I0«  ,  I  was  told. 

CaUmiiic  Sand,  or  the  refuse  of  its  Ore,groDnd  foge- 
tfaer  with  Lead  Slag,  as  b  done  in  the  rollers  at  Via- 
Geltia  Cupola  in  Bunsal  dale,  is  au  excellent  composi- 
tion  (ot  Plaster  floors. 

The  Sulphur  from  the  Chimnies  of  the  Lead  Cupolas 
ia  tmall  quantities,  and  someltcnes  a  little  Blood,  ia 

k  mixed 
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mixed  with  the  small  and  refuse  Lime  at  the  KilnS, 
about  Matlock,  for  preparing  Plaster  Floors. 

About  Alfreton,  the  smallest  Minion,  or  refuse  siflingi 
of  the  roasled^ron  Ore  at  the  Furnaces  (Vol.  L  p.401), 
is  mixed  in  equal  proportions  with  the  Sutton  or  Mag- 
nesian  Lime,  for  preparing  Plaster  Floors,  which  are 
beat  much  during  their  drying,  and  then  become  ia 
time  so  hard,  as  to  strike  fire  with  steely  I  ha?e  been 
told. 

But  more  commonly,  the  infetior  sorts  of  -Gypsum 
are  used,  for  preparing  these  Plaster  Floors  (as  noea* 
tioned  Vol.  L  p.  150  and  151);  the  plaster  of  old  floors 
being  burnt,  and  mixed  with  fresh  Gypsum,  with  good 
efiect,  in  preparing  new  ones.  About  Bretby  the  cost 
of  these  floors  is  about  Ss.  3d.  per  square  yard,  or  &•  9if. 
where  the  wood  is  furnished  to  the  Mason  for  burning 
the  plaster.  The  prooess  of  burning  and  preparing 
Plaster  for  floors  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burton  on 
Trent,  where  I  saw  the  operation  in  the  Town  Stieet  of 
Strettdh,  Staff*,  is  the  most  wasteful  that  can  be  ima* 
gined  :  an  immense  pile  of  brush  and  billet  wood  was 
made^  and  upon  it  the  old  plaster  and  some  new,  from 
Homioglow  Marl*pit,  was  laid,  and  fired :  after  which^ 
a  number  of  Men  with  flails,  thrashed,  and  rather 
wasted  and  spread  it  about  than  pulverized  it.  Kilns 
have  lately  been  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Derbyr 
Canal,  for  calcining  and  preparing  Gypsum  of  the  in- 
ferior kinds,  for  Sale,  (as  mentioned  Vul.  I.  p.  150), 
and  doubtless  such  must  come  cheaper  for  making 
floors,  than  it  can  thus  be  prepared,  by  open  fires  and 
thrashing. 

Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  House  Floors,  it  will  be 
right  to  notice   the  arched    fire*proof  Buildings  of 

Messrs. 
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Messrs.  Strutts  at  Belper,  at  Milford  and  at  Derby^ 
tiiherein  small  pottery  hollow  Cylinders,  or  Cones  (pre« 
pared  at  Snialtey  Common  Pottery,  I.  p.  450)  are  used 
for  arching  all  the  cielings,  and  on  which  plaster, 
brick  or  stone  floors  are  laid*  These  Gentlemen  kindly 
permitted  my  Sons  to  take  minute  plaris  ahd  drawings' 
of  their  various  improvements,  among  which,  thb  mc« 
thod  of  firC'proof  Building,  will  be  published,  on  some 
future  occasion. 

I  come  now  to  a  subject,  deeply  interesting  to  the 
Proprietors  and  Occupiers  of  Land,  and  considerably 
so  to  the  Country,  I  mean  that  of  Bam  Floors ^  in  fh(j 
great  expence  with  which  they  are  attended,  and  in  the 
large  consumption  of  the  best  Oak  Plank,  which  they 
occasion,  throughout  a  groat  part  of  England  t  which 
I  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  Thrashing-Mills  dnd 
Floors  of  Plaster^  Brick  and  Stone,  may  in  time,  cih 
tirdy  obyiate.  A  mode  of  close  imbedding  the  Sleepers 
of  Oak  Floors  in  Masonry,  and  laying  the  Planks  on 
fresh  lime  grout,  is  mentioned  in  the  original  Report 
(p.  53)  as  very  favourable  io  the  duration  of  the  Floors, 
and  the  same  is  confirmed  by  a  communication  from 
Mr.  Benjamin  Chambers  of  Tibshelf,  printed  in  Mr* 
Robert  lx)we*s  Nottinghamshire  Report,  page  10.  I 
am  happy  however  to  find,  that  since  these  periods, 
thcaltention  has  been  turned,  to  changing  the  system 
altogether.  About  Brailsford,  some  Plaster  Floors  have 
been  tried,  but  are  not  so  well  approved  of,  for  Thrash- 
ing upon,  as  those  made  of  a  sort  of  long  thick  Bricks, 
of  a  blue  colour,  fetched  from  Cheadle  in  Staffordshire, 
which  Bricks  are,  I  believe,  much  used  in  Warwick- 
shire, for  Barn  Floors.  At  Broad-field  Farm  in  Croxall^ 
Mr.  John  Garman  has  two  Brick  Floors,  laid  with 
Paving  Bricks  on  edge,  made  at  Glass-gate  Heath  neat 

DCRBT.  TOL.  H.  j  c  Tamworth^ 
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Tamworth,  Warwickshire :  at  £dingale  Mr.  William 
Pimm  has  a  similar  Brick  Thrashing  Floor ;  and  at 
Lallington  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  has  two  similar  Brick 
Floors  in  use. 

About  Clay-cross,  North  Winfield,  &c.  sereral  Barn 
Floors  are  laid  with  a  kind  of  Cank  PaTicrs  dug  at 
Clay«cross(yol.I.  p.  441),  too  hard  to  be  squared,  but 
are  chose  out  to  match  the  rhomboidal  fragments,  into 
which  it  naturally  breaks.  In  Deiiby,  similar  hard 
rhomboidal  Canks,  dug  |  m.  SE  of  the  Church,  are 
used  in  paving  Thrashing  Floors.  At  Beelcy,  Great 
Rowsley,  &C4  Pftvicrs  are  used  in  Barn  Floors,  which 
are  dug  on  Beelcy  Moor.  About  Morley,  Horsley,  &c. 
many  Thrashing  Floors  are  laid  with  hewn  paving-sCoue 
fire  inches  thick,  prepared  at  Morley  Moor  Quarry, 
and  which  are  laid  at  45.  6d,  per  yard  super,  the  Far- 
mer doing  the  carriage. 

In  Hartington,  Mr.  Thomas  Fogg  has  a  Barn  Floor 
laid  with  Limestone  Paviers. 

At  Oxcroft,  Paving-stone  of  the  Magnesian  Lime, 
from  Bakestone*Moor  in  Whitwell,  is  used  for  Thrashing 
Floors.  At  Bolsover,  the  Rev.  Edward  Olter  has  a  Lime* 
stone  Thrashing  Floor,  raised  a  foot  above  the  Earth 
around  ;  which,  tho*  it  answers  well  in  fine  weather,  in 
very  wet  seasons,  it  contracts  a  dampness  to  the  sample 
of  wheat  thrashed  on  it,  that  depreciates  its  value  as  mucb 
perhaps  as  2s^  6d.  per  quarter  :  as  J  heard  no  similar 
complaint  from  those  who  use  stone  floors,  I  suspect, 
that  either  the  nature  of  the  stone  (which  I  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  examining)  or  of  the  ground  it  lies  on, 
may  occasion  this  extraordinary  dampness. 

At  Ilkeston,  Mr.  Samuel  Cocker  has  a  fl^oor,  laid 
with  blue  lias  Limestone  from  Barrow  on  Soar,  whicii 
Mswers  well.    At  Persal  Pits  Farm  in  Croxall,  Mr. 

William 


iiTilliani  Garman  has  three  Floors,  laid  with  Barrow 
Limestone  miuiy  years  ag:o,  and  which  answer  well, 
and  shew  not  ihe  least  symploru  of  dampness,  except  in 
rrry  dnmpest  weather  at  the  going  away  of  a  frost. 
.t  llnuiitoii,  near  Edingalc,  Staffordshire,  Mr.  Edward 
irlwr  has  a   Limestone  Floor,   laid    with  Miie  Uai 
;ht  from  Priors  Cleave,  N  E  of  Crcsham  in  AVor- 
lenhire>    About  Hull  in  Vorkshire,  the  Thrashing 
'loon  of  Ihe  Farmers  arc,  as  I  am  informed,  very  ge- 
lly  luid  with  Grit-stone  Paving,  of  the  4th  Rock, 
>ni  EaUnd-Eilgif  and  Cromel-Bottom  Quarries  (see 
ol.  I.  p.  lei). 
Mr.  .Inwph  Butler  of  Killamarsb,  shewed  m?  a  me- 
thod of  proriding,  in   the  building  of  Brick  or  Stone 
'"alls   or   Partitions,    for   driving   Pegs   to    support 
ilielifes,  or  for   hanging  heavy  things  upon  :  which 
iomisted  in  working  several  hollow   Cylinders  of  Iron 
\e,  into  Ihe  wall  at  diSercnt  heights,  where  Pegs 
likrly  to  be  wanted;  into  which  holes  the  Pegs  ar€ 
driven,   and   thos«   not  so  wanted   Kre  stopped  with 
Mortar- 
About  tliu  year  1778  Cast-lroo  Ovens  begad  to  b? 
ad«  nt  the  Griffin  Foundry,  now  Messrs.  Ebenczer 
Inilb  and  Co.,  and  to  be  set  by  the  sides  of  tlic  Grates 
Ihe  Public  Houses  and  some  Farm  Houses,  so  as  to  be 
lied  by  the  Fire  in  the  Gratis,  when  a  small  damper 
Ihe  flue  is  drawn  ■  and  about  ten  years  after^  square 
Boilers  with  lids  were  introduced,  to  be  set  at  the 
of  n  fire  Grate;  and  these  have  spread  so  amaz* 
;ly,  that   there  is  scarcely   a   house  without  these 
Ofcns,  even   of  the  Cottages  of  the  first  class ;  and 
most  of  the  Public  Houses  and  many  others  have  an 
Oven  on  one  side  of  the  Grste,  and  a  Boiler  on  the 
other;  aome  Boilers  being  furQigbed  with  a  Cock,  and 
c  S  others 
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otben  without ;  so  (liat  a  hot  closet  and  hot  water^  are 
always  ready ;  sometimes  the  Ovens  are  so  set  as  to  be 
heated  by  a  smaH  store  under  them,  as  I  saw  about 
Ashbunie.  At  Matlock  I  heard,  that  where  copper 
Tea  Kettles  arc  much  subject  to  fur,  or  scurf,  with  cal* 
careous  matter.  Potatoes  occasionally  boiled  in  them, 
removed  the  same. 


SECT.  ill. — REPAIRS. 

The  Buildings  throughout  Derbyshire,  are  generally 
kept  in  a  rcbpectable  state  of  Repair,  and  as  large  a 
portionof  this  is  done  by  the  Tenants,  probably,  as  iq 
most  Counties  in  England.  The  Cottagers,  in  many 
places,  make  a  point  of  white-washing  the  insides  of 
their  Houses  annually ;  in  Ashovcr  and  other  plac^j 
they  always  do  this  previous  to  their  Feast  or  Wake. 


SECT.  IV. PRICES  OP  BUILDING  MATERIALS,  AND 


ARTISANS*  LABOUR. 


Under  this  head  I  have  very  little  to  offer,  except 
making-  references  to  the  list  and  prices  of  Building* 
stone,  Freestone  or  Ashler  and  Coping-stones  for  Walb^ 
given  in  Vol.  I., p.  423  j  of  Slate  or  Tile*stones,  I. 
p.  430 ;  of  Eaves-Slates  and  Ridging-stones,  I.  p.  430; 
and  of  Paving- stones.  Flags,  or  Paviers,  I.  p.  426,  at 
several  of  the  Quarries,  nvhere  these  different  articles 
are  dag  and  prepared. 

.  From  which  Lists  it  will  be  seen,  that  thd  essential 
article  of  Stone  for  Building,  is  very  generally  distri- 

buted; 
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I  bufed ;  and  fmm  (ho  List  of  Brick  and  Tile  Kilns, 

VoM.  p. 445  and  4dl ;  of  Limestone Qnnrries,  1.408; 

■mnd  of  the  Kilns  and  the  pricesi  of  Lime  in  Sect.  3  of 

f  Cbap.  XII.    herein,  it  will  Ifc  seen,  how  favoornbly 

f  Ibis  Conniy  is   circumsl»nced,    as   lo  these  essential 

tarics,  for  Building  and  Repnirins;  of  Premises. 

To  give  a  satisfactory  or  useful  view  of  the  prices  of 

I  Artificers'  work,  would,  as  1  foresaw,  require  so  many 

Btaili,  hoti)  as  to  kinds  of  work  and  t«itnntions,  that 

3  consulting  several  intelligent  friends,  I  dclermineil 

L(o  Uy  lliis  out  of  my  consideration,  in  favour  of  more 

Lolrfuimble  and  not  less  important  objects  of  enquiry. 


—COTTAGES. 


The  Cottagers  throughout   Derbyshire,   are  murli 

belief  provided  with  habitations  than  they  commonly 

are  in  the  Southern  Counties  of  £ngland,'and  they  ge- 

iKTally  keep  tbcm  more  neat  and  in  better  order,  I  think : 

l\tr  vast  numbers  of  neat  and   comfortable  Cottages 

which   have  been  erected,  by  the  late  Sir  Richard  and 

^^H|i]r  tbe  present   Mr.    Ricliard  Arkwright,  by  Messrs. 

^^^Hlnitts,  Mr.  Samuel  Oldknow,  and  numerous  others  of 

^^Hlw  Cot(on-E pinners  and  Manufacturers,  for  the  accom- 

^^■nodtlion  of  their  mnllititdesofnork-pei)ple,  must  have 

^B  'hd  •  grmt  influence  on  the  general  style  and  condition, 

^^B  tDW  observable  in  tbe  Cottages :  nor   has  the  Earl  of 

^^HCbntcrAcId    and  many   other   Noblemen   and   Land- 

^^HtWDCTS,  been  behind  in  their  laudable  pains,  tofurnjsb 

^^■Ihii  most  important  accummodalion  for  the  labouring 

Poor;  and   their  Rents  are  in  general  moderate,  and 

adapted  to  tbe  earnings  and  conditions  of  the  Occu- 
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|o  emf mining  a  County  where  ao  many  vffM  con-t 
inwtA  tod  <K>mfortal>ie  Cott^et  are  found,  in  almost 
aU  situations  and  circu^mstances,  I  have  seen  no  motive 
for  euquiriog  for  Plans  or  Estimates  of  fjxpence,  as 
with  many  of  my  brother  Reporters  in  other  Counties 
has  been  the  case,  where  the  meritorious  beginnings  of 
some  few  Individuals,  may  require  to  be. held  up  for 
more  general  imitation  f 

On  the  south-west  of  Buxton,  a  considerable  nui^ber 
of  Persons,  and  some  of  them  I  fear  not  of  the  most 
virtuous  characters,  have  been  permitted  to  burrow 
into  and  exd)Eivate  themselves  Huts,  in  the  heaps  of 
Lime-ashes  or  refuse  of  the  numerous  Lime^^kilns  there*, 
in  subterranean  abodes,  something  like  those  in  the 
Gravel  Rock  at  theN  end  of  Nottingham  Town,  and  at 
the  S  E  end  of  Mansfield  Town,  &c« 


SECT.  VI. — BRIPGESf 

OvEB  the  Rivers  in  Derbyshire,  there  are  several 
modem,  convenient  and  elegant  stone  Bridges,  viz, 
Uartington  Bridge  near  Sawlcy,  and  Cavendish  Bridge 
near  Sbardlow,  over  the  Trent,  built  at  the  expence  of 
the  Devonshire  Family  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
public,  on  paying  certain  Tolk];  St.  Mary's  Bridge  in 
St.  Alkmnnd,  Derby,  built  in  1788;  Milford  Bridge, 
built  in  1790  by  Messrs.  Strutts;  Belper  Bridge,  1795; 
Toad-moor,  1792,  by  Mr.  Francis  Hurt ;  Watstan* 
well,  1795 ;  and  Chatswor(h  two  Bridges,  by  the  Duke 

•  f t  b  Slid  chat  SOO  persons  or  more  inhabit  these  Huts,  hy  a  writer 

in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  30,  p.  211. 

of 
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rtt  Devonshire:  tliesi;  seven  are  over  the  Derweiit ; 
Moiikji  Btitlge  over  llie  Dove  near  Egginglon  ;  and 
ifellor  Mills,  by  Mr.  Olilkiiow,  over  the  Goyte.  At 
Snorkestonc  iiiid  Burton  there  are  very  ancient  antl 
loii^  ifoiie  Brid^'B  over  Ihc  Trent  »nd  ils  flat  tneadowE, 
and  various  strcnms.  Over  the  Dcrnent,  besides  Iha 
abov«,  there  are  slurte  Bridges,  most  of  them  very  old 
woes  i  al  Dufiield,  ividencd  in  1S03 ;  Cromford,  widen* 
nJ  a  few  years  ago;  Matlock,  widened  n  few  year* 
ago;  Darley,  Great  llowsley,  Baslow,  Calver  two, 
Slokc,  Gri.idlefoixl,  Hazleford,  Mytham  {or  Malham), 
Vorlishirc  near  Bumford,  &c.  Over  tlie  Kother  there 
arc  stone  Brid^,  al  Bcigliluii,  Killuroariih,  Reniahnw, 
_  ftc.  Over  the  Ethrow,  at  t'opslall  near  Ludworlh, 
totluia  near  Charlesworth,  Hague  near  Game- 
U.  Over  the  Goylc,  al  Marple,  Windy-boltom 
f'Mellwr,  Hagne-Fold  two,  near  New  Mills,  &c. 
Over  the  Dove  there  are  stone  Bridges,  at  Tutbury 
near  Hatton,  Sudbury,  Uuveridge,  Norbury,  Hanging- 
Bridge  near  Ashbnrne,  Mupplelon,  Cow-wall  near 
Thorpe,  &c.  Tiic  greater  part  of  tsbicb  are  main- 
tained, as  Ihoy  were  built,  many  of  them,  out  of  the 
Connly  Kales,  Ece  Sect.  H  of  the  next  Chapter. 

IJevcral  of  the  above  Bridges  consist  of  only  one  arch 
of  coastderalile  span,  as  at  Mapplelon,  on  the  south 
tUeof  Chatsworlh  Park,  at  Mellor  Mills  54  feet  span, 
Brond-bottom  Bridge  6^  feot  span ;  and  Sir  Henry 
Crewe  is  at  Ibis  time  erecting  an  arch  in  his  Park  at 
Cnlkc,  partly  for  ornament  and  partly  for  use,  undci 
Ok  direction  of  Mr.  Samuel  Brown  his  Architect, 
vliich  spans  1 10  fet.'! !  The  Aqueduct  Bridges  and  the 
Fcnics,  will  be  noticed  in  Section  3  of  Chapter  XVI. 
Titn  are  five  Bridges  at  which  Foot  Passengers 
c  4  pay 
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pay  a  >Toll,  viz.  Hartington  on  the  Trent,  at  Little- 
Wilne  MillSf  vrooiien  Horse  and  Foot  Bridge,  at 
-Milford)  at  Toadmoor  Bridge,  and  at  Alderwaslcy 
Forge,  a  wooden  Bridge  belonging  to  Francis  Hurt, 
Esq.  over  the  Derwcnt. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


OCCUPATION  OF  THE  LANDS. 


SECT.  I.— SIZE  OP  FARMS. 

THE  number  of  Farms  in  Derbyshire  of  consider 
table  size,  is  small,  and  there  are  none  that  can  with 
propriety  be  called  large  Farms  :  the  following  are 
among  the  largest  which  I  heard  of,  viz. 

Barrow-Fields  in  Walton  on  Trent,  Mr.  Robert  Lea, 
441  acres. 

Cjiorch  Sterndale  in  llartington  (Briarley-foot),  Mr. 
— — ,  500  acres. 

Croi(alI,  Thomas  Prinsep,  Esq. 

Drakelow,  Grove  Farm,  in  ("hurch  Gresley,  Mr. 
William  Hill. 

Foremarke,  Mr.  John  Pears^l. 

Foremarke- Common,  Mr.  Joseph  Spur. 

Foremark-Park,  near  Cadbouse-Lane,  Mr.  William 
Smith,  402  acres. 

XiullingtOHi  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  603  acres. 

New-Haven,  in  Flartintrton,  Mr.  Timothy  Green- 
wood, near  (iOO  acres. 

^ewton-L*^giney,  Abraham  Hoskins,  Esq. 

Pilsbury,  in  Hartington,  Mr.  Joseph  Gould. 

Stanton  Ward^  the  late  Fletcher  Bullivant,  Esq. 

The  above  don't  of  course  include  the  Duke  of  De- 
Tousbift's  Tenants,  in  tlie  Woodlands  of  Hope,  who 

have 
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hare  snch  large  tracts  of  mountain  Bogs  and  faeafliy 
uncultivated  Hills  attached  to  their  Farms,  otherwise 
^rather  small  ones*  AU  the  Farntis  in  the  above  list, 
^cept  those  recently  laid  out  (on  the  4th  Lime  Rock) 
atCfaurch-Sterndale,  New- Haven  and  Pilsbury,  are  upon 
the  Red  Marl,  or  the  gVavelly  coverings  to  the  same, 
except  perhaps,  some  parts  of  Mr.  Bullivant*s  and  Mr. 
Smith's  Farms,  which  may  touch  on  the  CoaUmeasores* 
In  Ashover  it  is  computed,  that  the  Farms  average 
under  50  acres :  Sir  Joseph  Banks  has,  for  a  Rental  of 
161S/.,  no  less  than  97  Tenants  in  thatParbh:  and 
such  small  occupancies  are  by  no  means  uneommoii|  in 
other  places. 


SECT.  II.«»-PABM£RS. 

I  HAVE  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  Fanners  of 
Derbyshire  appear  to  me,  to  rank  higher  in  intdligenoe 
and  spirit  for  improving  the  Lands  they  occupy,  than 
those  of  some  Southern  Counties  with  which  I  am  best 
acquainted  ;  and  that  nothing  but  Leases  and  larger 
Occupations  are  wanting,  to  soon  make  thi^,  one  of  the 
most  improved  Counties  in  England.  The  small  occu^ 
piers  of  Land  here,  have  generally  some  other  business 
to  engage  their  attention,  connected  with  Trade,  Maim* 
factures.  Mines  or  Collieries,  but  not  being  those  list* 
less  and  uninformed  characters,  which  prevail  in  too 
many  agricultural  districts,  they  appear  to  me,  to  be» 
stow  quite  as  much  thought  and  as  much  attention  to 
their  Lands,  as  the  mere  Farmers  of  the  same  class,  in 
some  other  Counties  do :  and  considerably  to  disprove 
ihe  assertion,  often  made,  that  Manuiiipturers,  Trades* 

IPCn| 
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I,  &c.  miike  bad  Farmers  :  since  certain  it  is,  (hat 
nuui^-,  largely  engaged  in  Ilicsc  pursuits,  like  Mj.  Sa> 
wild  Oldknow  uf  Mdlor,  Mr.  Ellis  Needham  of  Hu* 
pte-wall,  Mr.  (icorge  Hinilt  of  Belper,  Messrs.  Mitncs 
of  AshovLT,  &c.  &c.  niny  rank  among  dislinguiBhed 
a^icuUural  IraprDvers.  NuHiIng  can  be  further  from 
the  tiulh,  tban  tlie  cbaracler  whicli  Mr.  Jarnes  Pilk- 
iagiov  huK  ))een  ted,  hy  his  religious  prejudices  per- 
faapt,  lu  affix  on  the  people  of  this  County,  of  rude, 
iaJcccnt  and  piofnne*,  as  apjilied  to  the  Tarmers,  or  to 
any  other  cla^s  of  Persons  in  iL :  as  a  residence  contir 
nnitlly  ciianged  among  tlicm,  during  the  gieatcr  part 
of  tbrM  years,  fully  eniibU's  me  <o  aHirm;  and  justice, 
not  less  than  a  sense  of  gralitude  cnlU  on  me,  to  bear 
testimony  on  (lie  contrary,  fn  tbeir  civility  and  orderly 
coitducl,  as  well  as  to  their  hospitality,  and  great  readi. 
jins  to  comiDunicale  and  furnish  inlurmation,  even  at 
cnoiidiriible  trouble  to  themselves :  as  I  trust  that  these 
Volumes,  and  ihot^e  which  I  tioi>e  hereafter  to  submit 
Uitbe  Public,  will  lastingly  shew. 


6ECT.  J  1 1. BENT. 

Tbe  Farms  in  Dfrbyshire,  appear  to  be  pretty  gcne- 
laliy  held  from  Lndy-dny  to- Lady-day.  The  Rents 
of  Lands  near  the  principal  Tovns  may  be  comidcrcd 
u  high  ;  40.1-  to  (iOs.  has  been  mentioned  as  the  Kcnts 
per  acre  ncnr  Ruxton  Town.  In  Measham  the  average 
Roit  teems  ut>uul  OSf.,  priuciirally  occasioned  by  Irri* 
gilion  and  other  ciipilal  improvements  by  the  late  Jo- 
lepb  Wilkes,  Esq.  uiid  iiis  successors.     In  Stapenhill 
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some  FaTm»  are  Id  at  475.  per  acre :  in  Kirk  Iref  on  20f  • 
has  been  mentioned  as  the  average  Rent  per  acre,  and 
K>i.  as  the  average  in  Ashovcr ;  at  Newhaven  in  liar* 
tington,  new  allotments  IO<c.  to  lis.  per  acre. 

Some  idea  of  the  ^ross  licntals  of  the  several  Hun- 
dreds  and  of  the  County  collectively,  including  the- 
Waste  Lands,  Roads,  Waters,  &;c.,  on  tl«e  one  hand, 
and  the  Jlents  of  rated  Houses,  )!anufactorie8,  Mmcs, 
Collieries,. &c.  on  tlie  other,  but  not  unrated  Cottages, 
from  the  last  column  in  the  folding  sheet  on  the  Poor^s 
Rales,  facing  page 34,  calculated  according  io  the  snnia 
raised,  in  the  year  to  Enster  1803,  for  parochial  pur- 
poses, and  the  avenge  Rates  of  the  same  on  the  Pound 
Rentcil,  stated  in  the  Poor^s  Rates,  as  returned  to  Par- 
liament by  the  several  Overseers;  M-hence  it  appear^ 
that  a  Rental  of  S78,58i/.  was  rated  4^.  Hd.  in  the 
Pound  (or  rather  perhaps  As.  Id.y  sis  results  from  the 
averages  of  the  several  Hundreds),  to  produce  the  sum 
actually  raised  in  that  year. 

The  above  Rental  is  something  below  a  64th  part  of 
the  Rental  of  the  52  Counties  in  England  and  Wales* 
deduced  from  their  similar  Returns.  Calculating  with 
this  Rental  of  378,584/.  and  the  622,080  acres  which 
Derbyshire  appears  to  contain  (I.  76),  it  gives  an  ave- 
rage Rental  of  12^.  2\d.  per  acre  of  surface:  while  the 
average  of  all  the  surface  of  England  and  Wales  (rec- 
koned at  37,867^000  acres,  or  near  60  times  the  area  of 
Derbyshire)  is  13^.  0\d.  per  acre.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  the  sums  rated  in  the  Parish  Books  are 
mostly  below  the  actual  Rents  and  annual  values  of  the 
Lands  and  Premises,  Mines,  &c.  occupied  by  their 
owners;  but  in  Derbyshire,  this  difference  is  probablj 
less  than  in  roost  other  Counties,  owing  to  the  great 
number  of  ^neral  parochial  valuationS|  by  Commis- 
sioners 
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kioners  on  Inclosurcs,  and  by  Surveyors  employed  Co 
regulate  the  Rates,  which  have  tiikea  place  wUhia  a  i'^w 
years  past,  as  observed  p.  3. 
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SECT.    IV. TITHES. 

That  Tithes  are  highly  immical  to  spirited  Farm- 
ing, may  be  pretty  satisfactorily  interred,  from  the  fact, 
•bscrvablc  in  this  as  in  all  other  (vounties,  of  the  ex* 
treme  rarity  of  findini^  a  spirited  Ini{)Tovcr,  occupying 
Lands  that  are  not  cither  tithe-free,  or  whereon  a  inoduf 
or  fixed  comTX)sition  is  established :  and  not  uncom* 
Bonly,  the  prudent  foresig^ht  of  such  men,  have  ob« 
tained  leases  of  the  Tithes  of  the  parishes' wherein  they 
occupy,  as  well  as  of  (heir  own  Lands.  Perhaps  about 
the  usnal  proportion  of  the  Tithes,  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Clergy  and  of  Lay  Impropriators  in  this,  as  in  Other 
Counties  :  and  it  has  been  remarked  to  me,  that  tlie 
Clergy  as  often  compound,  and  at  as  reasonable  rates, 
ibr  their  Tithes,  as  the  Laymen  do.  It  rather  sur* 
prised  me  to  find,  that  the  great  Land-owners,  had  in 
few  instances  made  provision  (or  the  security  of  their 
Tenants,  and  the  consequent  improvement  of  their 
Estates,  by  letting  their  lands  tithe-free,  in  many  in- 
stances where  they  possessed  them,  or  in  seizing  every 
opportunity,  of  obtaining  Laases  of  the  Tithes  from  the 
Clergy  and  Lay  Impropriators,  in  order  to  re-let  themi 
to  their  own  Tenants,  and  the  other  occupiers,  at  fixed 
compositions:  a  practice  by  which.  Men  of  great 
Landed  Property  mi<2;ht,  and  in  many  districts  do, 
prove  themselves  real  benefactors  to  the  Country. 

George  H.  £rrington,  Esq.  who  is  the  leasee  under 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lichfield,  of  the  Tithes  in 
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f2  places  in  and  near  Derbyshire,  usaally  re-lets  ihtts^ 
Titb^  to  the  principal  Land-owners  in  the  pUce,  witb 
a  view  to  their  being  charged  with  the  RentSi  on  the 
occupiers*  Dr.  John  Gardner  of  Bath,  who  owns  all 
the  Tithes  in  Braikford,  lately  leased  them  for  his  life, 
to  Charles  Upton,  Esq.  his  Steward,  in  trust  for  the 
several  occupiers  for  the  time  being:  I  was  sorry  how- 
ever to  bear  an  opinion,  that  some  inequalities  pre« 
vailed  in  the  rates  of  charging  the  gross  sum  on  tlie 
several  Farms :  a  nodus  of  l^d.  per  Cow  is  here  csta- 
blished,  and  Corn  and  Grass  pay  about  6^.  per  acre  oo 
the  average.  Around  Braikford  the  Tithes  are  pretty 
generally  gathered  in  kind,  as  they  are  in  various  other 
parts  of  the  County.  About  Matlock,  Darley.  &c.  it 
is  usual,  for  the  Clergy  to  have  a  Survey  made  aniiu« 
ally  previous  to  Harvest,  by  a  Surveyor,  who  charges 
certain  rates  per  acre  on  the  different  kinds  of  Crops  of 
each  occupier :  these  have  been.  Hay  from  2s.  6d.  to 
4*.  6rf.,  Wheat  125.  to  Us*,  Oats  7^.  to  IO5.  6if-, 
Barley  lO^.,  &c.  Sometimes  the  Surveyor  fixes  a  gross 
sum  on  the  Tithes  of  a  place,  and  agrees' with  the  prin«* 
cipal  Occnpier  for  the  same,  leaving  the  adjustment  of 
the  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  Farmer,  to  be  settled  among^ 
themselves,  at  a  meeting:  and  it  argues  I  think  no 
small  degree  of  liberality  and  knowledge,  among  them, 
that  this  is  generally  done  with  readiness,  and  with  great 
fairness.  In  Wirksworth  Grass  land  pays  45.,  Wheat 
195.,  Oafs  85.,  and  Barley  IO5.  per  acre,  as  composi- 
tions for  Tithes. 

My  Colleague  or  Predecessor,  Mr.  Thomas  Brown, 
proposed  (p.  54  of  the  original  Report),  that  Tithe« 
owners  should  be  restricted  from  taking  extra  Tithes, 
from  lands  improved  by  expensive  means,  unless  they 
contributed  one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  such  improvements: 

and 
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uul  it  were  much  to  be  wUlicd ,  that  this  or  some  other 
expedient  could  l)c  ado|)t(Kl,  for  rcianviiig  this  gmnJ 
Imr  (ci  improved  cuUivation.  When  1  wns  upon  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  largest  cultivated  Tarm  in  the 
C-ount^,  the  occiijjiLT  told  rue,  tliat  llie  Titht-s  of  tlicir 
Piuuh  were  on  sale,  and  if,  as  was  expected,  the  Tithes 
iliunld  1)0  gathered  in  cousequeiicc,  lie  would  certainly 
Ibv  nil  liis  land  donri  to  grass,  nnd  conflue  his  buaines 
In  Rfwdirig,  Grazing  and  Dairying! 

Tlieradicst  of  tliclnclohures  by  Act  of  ParlliiiRcnt  in 
ibis  County,  provided  for  the  Tithes  by  allulmenls  of 
Land,  but  ;ii'1cnvitrds  it  fell  inlo  disuse,  and  llic  grealci 
paTt  of  the  more  mudi^rti  1  neliisiircs,  have  loft  the  lands 
»«bjcct  to  '1  iliies,  owing,  as  was  ilioughtf  lo  the  deaiAiida 
•f  the  Tklhc-owner  being  excest^ire,  but  which  is  now 
Tiewnl  in  a  very  difi'erent  light  in  several  instsnces, 
■nd  Ibe  neglecting  to  remove  at  any  rate  this  grand  evil 
•f  the  Farmer,  is  heartily  nrpenlcd  of  by  many,  iu  seve- 
til  of  the  recent  Inclosures  the  Tillx  s  hnve  been  com^ 
mated  in  I>und  :  I  heard  but  of  t^iiistajicc  of  a  Corn- 
Itent  ill  lieu  of  Tithes,  and  thai  h  at  Ueighton. 

It  docs  not  appear,  that  Tithe  of  Lead  Ore  is  paid^ 
txccpl  in  Lyam  and  Wirkswurlh  Parislics,  as  observed 
Vol.  I.  p.3(>3  and  370,  although  since  16^8  theCIergy 

JUhover,  Matlock,  Darlej',  Bonsai  and  Carsington, 
frequent  snils,  lo  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
I  in  170 1  even  went  so  far,  as  to  procure  a  Bill 
ighl  into  the  Houae  of  Commons,  alleging,  that 
cnstom  of  pitying  Tithe  of  Lead  Ore  extended  to 
the  whole  County,  and  praying  enactments,  "  to  pre- 
Wftl  Iha  raiiltiplicily  of  v^exatious  suits,"  relating 
ibcrelo.  The  subject  of  Tithes  will  be  further  adverted 
to  in  Sect.  6  of  Chap.  XVII. 
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8BCT.  v.— -POOR*S-RAT£S,    AND  OTHER  PAROCHIAL 

TAXES. 

In  the  43d  year  of  bis  present  Majesty,  Acts  wcref 
passed,  for  procuring  Returns  relatire  to  the  Expence 
and  Maintenance  of  the  Poor  in  England  and  Wales ; 
and  "with  astonishing  Lal)our,  and  apparent  correctness 
on  the  part  of  the  Parish  Officers  of  14,711  Parishes^ 
Townships  or  places  (which  sepaifatcly  maintain  their 
own  poor,  in  England  and  Wales),  Returns  were  made 
up,  and  transmitted  io  the  Secretary  of  Staters  Office 
for  the  Home  Department ;  and  the.  same  were  afterwards 
arranged  in  Abstracts,  and  numerous  and  important 
averages  and  comparisons  with  former  Returns  deduccil 
from  them,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Poole^  whose  care  and 
accuracy  in  this  laborioiis  undertakings  is  deserving  of 
the  highest  praise:  the  huge  foHo  Volume,  containing 
these  important  documents,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  by  the  HouiSbf  Commons  on  the  10th  of  July 
1804,  will  long  remain  a  striking  monument  of  Statb« 
iical  Labour,  and  ought  not  to  fail  of  attracting  deep 
attehtion,  to  the  portentous  consequences  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  Poor  and  Poor's  Rates,  which  are  therein 
shewn,  for  each  of  the  14,711  places,  in  the  intervals 
between  the  years  1776,  1784  and  1803.     Had  it  been 
practicable,  to  have  disposed  the  valuable  particulars 
in  this  large  folio  Volume,  which  respect  Derbyshire,  into 
the  pages  of  an  Octavo,  I  would  gladly  have  extracted 
thcf  whole  ;  as  it  is,  I  must  content  myself  with  giving 
,in  a  slieet,  to  fold  out  opposite  page  34,  the  summary  or 
totals  of  each  of  the  seven  Hundreds  of  the  County,  the 
title  and  particulars  being  the  same  (with  the  exception 
of  the  last  column,  which  I  have  added)  as  for  each  of 
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■  14^71 1    places  in   England  and   Wuli» ;  by  which 
e  niagnilude  arid   importance  of  tin's  voluiac  may  be 
1  ii(,  by  mauyof  iTiy  Rcadflrswhomuy  tiererhave 
:  op}iotIiini(y  ot   consiiUin^  if..     At  Hie  linttoia    1 
^ve  added,    the  inial    particulars  of  iilnglaud  and 
,  (m  the  uxc  of  tliose  wlio  may  wish  to   make 
■lativc  calculiitioiiH,  t-itber  for  the  whole  of  Oer< 
r  any  of  its  Hundreds. 
■Tbe  parliculars  of  l)erby§liire  in  the  columns  of  Ibis 
,  which   relate  to  the  year  to  Easter  ISOJ,  Tvere 
npilnl  it  is  said,  from  317    Itetuins ;  those  which 
e(o  (he  years  I7S3,  1  and  5,  were  deficient  nine 
IS,  ind  (hi)sc  of  1776,  13  relurnaJielow  (his  number* 
bFram  column  7  in  the  above  Table  it  appears,  that 
Si9/.  waa  expended  in  Derbyshirein  the  year  ending 
■'-f  1803,  the  produce  of  different  Parochial  Rales 
xsupiers,  of  which    19,5M/,  was  expended  for 
■  distinct  from  the  maintenance  of  the  Poor; 
Church-Rales,    County-Hates,    Highways, 
Utble'a- Hales,     Militia,    &c.     (column    6),    niui 
,  ill  the  removal  of  Paupers  and  suits  of  Law  re- 
(bcrelo.     Expenses  of  the  Overseers  and  other 
Officera,  &c.  (column  5),  which  last  is  rather  less  than 
tU.  in  ibc  poiini],  on  the  total  Parocliial  Hales  and  ex- 
penditure: while  the  expenses  in  ihis  column,    amount 
I*  UiiIk  more  than  S|t/.   in  the  pound  of  Rates,  on  the 
nerago  of  all  En<.'land  and  Wales  :   the  excess  in  this 
euf)  being  perhaps  in  part  explainable,  from  the  vast 
nambers  of  Apprentices  which  have  lieen  taken  by  the 
Cotton  Spinners  from  the  Metropolis  and   the  Southern 
which  they  have  since  rrtnrnod,  and  on 
p  there  chargeable,  are  sent  b;kck,  many  of  Ihcm, 
Hilb  tevetal  children,  at  the  vnlirc  cost  of  the   Derby- 
DCREiY.  VOL.  n.J  n  shire 
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sbire  P.itUliPS,  which  have,  I  /car,  most  serioits  t 
pcnses  indeed  of  thj^  kind,  (<i  luuk  forivurd  i 
few  yciiTv  itmr.  Tlie  amount  of  o'.hcr  (iMrochiui  i 
pcnditure,  besides  for  the  Poor,  in  column  6,  in  di>  tR, 
the  pound  oil  the  whole  expenditure'  in  cuhimii  7, 
Derbytthire;  but  is  little  more  than  ^i,  lO^i/.  in  En^ 
land  and  Wales  collect ively:  tbis  may  aris*.-,  from  Ibi 
greater  number  of  expensive  Bridges  (!>ee  p.  ^i),  whietf 
this  County  has  to  maintain  out  of  the  Counly  Hate*,! 
and  Itoads  also  jierhaps,  than  in  tho  average  of  Iila| 
land  and  Wales  is  the  case.  The  pound  rale  for  Para>l 
chial  purposes,  appears  to  average  S^d.  less  annually  in 
Derbyihirc,  than  in  all  England,  and  id.  less  than  in 
England  and  Wales  collectively.  This  Table  I  shall 
Iiave  further  oecasion  to  refer  (o,  in  speaking  of  Hoiuls 
in  Secliun  1 ,  and  again  of  Poor's-Rates  in  Scctiou  8  and 
10  of  Chapter  XV  1.,  as  also  in  Secliou  6  of  Chap. 
XV'M.  I  cannot  however  refrain  from  here  remarking, 
on  the  very  large  burdens  which  a  part  of  the  Occu- 
piers of  Kngland  and  Wales  must  sustain,  in  loss  of 
time  and  actual  expenses,  over  and  above  the  Sid.  in 
the  pound  which  appcvir^  charged  in  the  Parish  Uuoks, 
for  assessing,  coUeetinir,  managing,  cxpendinij;  and  ac- 
counting for,  this  5,S05,071/.  annually  ;  and  {xiintiH^ 
out,  hoiv  much  the  real  Parochial  burthens,  excecti 
the  amount  generally  mentioned ;  as  well  as  the  vast 
disproportion  of  these  expenses  of  management,  lu 
those  which  attend  the  assessing,  collecting,  maxisgiu^;, 
exj>en(ling  and  auditing,  the  various  other  burdeus  to 
which  the  nation  is  subjected. 

As  a  few  instances  of  the  Rates  in  particular  places, 
1  noted,  that  in  (he  Township  of  Belprr,  the  Poor's 
Ratnt  were  (Btn(y  thiitings  ia  the  pounds  prcvioua  to 
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their  being  regulated  by  a  survey  and  valuation,  by  Mr. 
John  Nuttall,  and  155.  or  16s.  since!  This  Surveyor, 
in  ascertaining  the  comparative  values  of  Buildings,  fot 
the  purposes  of  Rates,  takes  their  cubic  contents  in 
three  different  classes.  In  Holbrook  Township,  the 
Rates  are  very  high,  owing  to  the  Stockingers,  as  is 
said  :  in  GIossop  55.  on  their  new  Rents  ;  in  Walton 
cm  Trent,  45.  on  the  Rack  Rent :  in  Foremarke  and 
Repton  3s.  on  the  Rack  Rent :  in  Brailsford  2s.  to 
Is.  6d.:  inBretby  h.  6d. ;  in  Buxton  I5. :  in  Markea- 
ton  lOld.  &c.  In  the  Parish  of  Marston  Montgomery 
they  had  89  acres  of  open  common,  which  was  more 
than  SO  years  a^o  enclosed,  and  vested,  for  the  reduc* 
tioo  of  the  Poor's  Rates,  a  practice  worthy  perhaps,  of 
more  general  imitation. 


SECT.   VI. —  LEASES, 

The  granting  of  Leases  for  three  Lives,  probably 
had  some  prevalence  formerly  in  Derbyshire;  at  pre« 
sent  three  Farms  in  Parwich,  and  one  at  Mackley  in 
Sadbury,  are  the  only  remaining  instances  that  1  heard 
of:  though  several  such  had  not  long  been  extinct  in 
Brailsford. 

The  number  of  those  Land  Owners  who  see  the  pro- 
priety of  granting  Leases,  for  their  own  and  tenant's 
benefits,  are  comparatively  very  small,  and  unfortu-^ 
nalely,  their  number  seems  rapidly  decreasing,  in  Der«* 
bjshire,  as  well  as  elsewhere ;  the  example  of  the 
Dake  of  Devonshire,  who  grants  no  Leases,  and  yet  is 
considered   one  of  the  best*,    as   well  as   the  largest 

*  See  Mr.  William  Mathew's  exceUcnt  gencr.il  obsenratioDS  on  tlut 
subject,  in  the  **  Letters  and  Papers**  of  the  Bath  Society,  voL  zii.  p.  297. 

D  2  Land- 
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Landlord  in  the  distiiict^  having  probably  contributed 
a  good  deal,  to  bring  them  into  disuse.  That  those 
steady  principles  of  honour  towards  his  Tenants,  and' 
vigilance  io  check  any  occasional  deviations  there* 
from  in  his  numerous  Agents,  \vhich  happily  seem  to 
have  grown  hereditary  in  the  Family,  should  have  left 
his  Gracelittlc  to  wbh,  or  to  expeet,  of  the  benefits  ivhicli 
usually  result  frQm  Leases,  I  can  readily  conceive^ 
from  having  witnessed  upon  various  parts  of  his  Estate^ 
such  expensive  improvements  making  by  his  Tenants 
at  Will,  as  I  should  scarcely  have  believed  fl'om  any 
one  who  mentioned  them  :  Houses  and  Premises  Built^ 
or  completely  Repaired,  Fencing,  Draining,  Liming, 
Planting,  &c.,  io  the  amount  of  some  Thousands  of 
Pounds  on  single  Farms,  and  even  Collieries  eflTcctually 
opened,  on  a  good  scale,  by  Tenants  at  Will!  I  con- 
fess, however,  that  I  did  not  see  and  li^'ar  these  things 
with  unmingled  sensations,  principally  from  knowings 
that  the  surrounding  Gentry  were  too  generally  and 
often  saying,  ^^  if  tlie  Duke  of  Devonshire,  without 
tying  up  bis  Estates  by  Leases,  can  have  these  things^ 
done  upon  them,  why  should  I  not  expect  similat 
exertions  in  my  Tenants  ?"  and  it  is  too  natural,  for  us 
to  suppose  the  contrary,  that  if  a  supineness  does  not 
follow  such  reasoning,  that  exhortations,  injunctionS| 
threats,  and  even  changes  of  Tenants  at  Will,  will  be 
tried,  rather  than  the  only  true  expedient,  that  of  grant? 
iag  Ijcases,  which  shall  remove  all  doubts  or  hesitation 
in  the  mind  of  a  Tenant,  or  the  relatives  and  friends 
who  advise  him  or  assist  him  with  pecuniary  means,  as 
to  the  propriety  of  immediately  setting  about  every 
practical  improvement  of  the  Land  he  occupies.  View* 
ing  the  subject  in  this  light,  I  think,  that  honourable 
mention  ought  to  be  ouule  of  the  few  Landlords  who 
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liaTe,  and  continue  (o  grant  Leases  of  their  property,  in 
all  suitable  cases,  viz. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart,  some  of  21  years,  in  Ashovcr. 
Sir  Hugh  Bateman,  Bart,  some  of  21  years,  in  Hart* 

ington. 
Tke  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  some  of  21  years,  in  Bret* 

by,  &c.  . 

EdwJEurd  Coke,  Esq.  some  of  seven  years,  in  Longford  : 

these  pirohibit  the  immediate  successions  of  white- 

strawcd  grain  crops,  and  stipulate  for  Draining. 
Handbester  Hospital's  Trustees,  some  of  21  years,  in 

Sutton  on  the  Hill.  * 
The  Earl  of  Mansfield,  in  Ballidon. 

£ail  Stanhope,  some  of  21  years,  in  Dale  and  Stanton* 
The  Marquis  Townshend,  some  of  21  years,  in  Brad* 

bnrne  and  Walton  on  Trent. 

And  to  these  I  ought  perhaps,  to  add  the  names  of 
Sir  Henry  Crewe,  Bart.,  Sir  Thomas  Windsor  Hunloke, 
Bart.,  Clement  Kinnersley,  Esq.,  and  the  late  Sir  Sit- 
wdl  Sitwell,  Bart.;  but  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  particulars,  which  I  heard  casually  mentioned^ 
of  their  granting  Leases,  to  say  more  respectii^g  tbcm. 

Near  to  this  County,  the  Earl  of  Moira  has  ipranted 
Leases  for  21  years  of  two  Farms  on  Ashby  Wolds  in 
Leicestershire  (a  common  lately  divided  by  act  of  Par* 
^liamcnt)  to  Mr.  John' Johnson,  and  to  Mr.  Joseph Hough^ 
who  have  built  their  own  Houses  and  Premises,  and  in- 
closed and  divided  their  Farms,  his  Lordship  having 
found  Posts  and  Rails.  A  plan  and  elevation  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  new  Farm  Premises  has  been  given  by 
Mr.  William  Pitt,  in  his  Leicestershire  Report,  p.  24; 
and  I  am  enabled  to  state,  in  addition  to  his  account, 
that  these  Union  Farm  Premises  cost  Mr.  J.  1120/; 

p  3  and 
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and  that  he  pajs  125.  6(f.  per  acre  Rent  for  his  Farm^ 
Although  situated  ifvithout  the  bounds  of  my  particular 
Survey,  1  shall  have  several  occasions  to  refer  to  thi9 
Mr.  Johnson's  excellent  management,  %vbo  lYas  many 
years  a  Bailiff  and  Tenant,  under  the  late  Joseph 
Wilkes,  Esq.  in  Measham, 

Near  also  to  this  County  to  the  west,  the  Earl  of 
Derby  has  many  Farms  on  Lease,  in  the  Townships  of 
Macclesfield-Forest  and  Wild-boar  Clough  in  Prest- 
bury ,  Cheshire ;  these,  for  a  long  period  have  been  let 
on  Leases  for  three  lives ;  for  which,  terms  of  14  years 
are  now  substituted  by  his  Lordship,  as  the  Leases  fell 
in.  The  highly  improved  state  of  these  mountainous 
Lands,  about  Sbutlings-Low,  Forest-Chapel,  &c. 
owing  to  the  effectual  Draining  and  Limings  which 
were  done  under  these  Leases,  when  compared  with  the 
state  of  the  Woodlands  of  Hope,  which  ^ccm  a  blot  even 
in  the  maps  of  England,  though  on  exactly  similar 
strata,  and  little  if  any  thing  more  elevated  or  uneven^ 
or  further  from  Lime-Kilns,  is  one  of  the  best  practi? 
cal  instances  in  favour  of  Leases,  that  I  am  perhaps 
able  to  produce. 

I  was  unable  to  obtain  any  information,  as  to  whose 
Leases  they  were  in  the  High  Peak,  that  Mr.  Brown 
alludes,  in  the  original  4(o.  Report,  p.  45. 

The  Leases  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield's  Farms,  re» 
quire  his  Tenants  to  plant  and  protect  a  certain  num* 
ber  of  young  Timber  Trees,  either  in  patches  assigned 
for  clumps,  or  in  the  hcdge-rows,  as  directed  by  hif 
Agent,  who  has  printed  an  accurate  set  of  instructions^ 
which  will  be  noticed  in  Sect,  3  of  Chap.  Xi 

Xhe  Lcas(  s  existing  in  Derbyshire,  or  the  verbal  lett* 
^ngs  at  Will,  seldom  now  contain  any  Boons  to  the 
Lord,  such  as  Ploughing  his  Lands  in  hand,    &c. 

which 
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irliich  nsed  to  be  common  formerly  :  Carting  of  Coals, 
1  and  repairing  of  the  private  Roads,  or  performing  the 
I/andlord's  statute-duty,  still  remain  in  some  few  in- 
stances, in  Stanton  in  liie  Peak,  Glapwell,  Keddlcston 
and  Aldcrwa§ley,  as  I  have  been  informed.     Keeping 
■  few  sporting  Dogs  for  the  Landlocdi)  seems  the  only 
tiling  of  this  kiridj  that  can  at  all  be  said  to  prerail,  at 
this  flay. 
The  Covenants  or  agreements  for  letting  Farms,  sel- 
r^m   go  further,   than  mentioning  the  proportion  or 
lAnlily  of  land  which  is  to  be  in  tilhige,  without  re- 
rfRving  any  particular  lands  as  ancient  Pasture  or  Mea- 
r  d(nr,  not  to  be  broke  into  by  the  plough  ;  and  almost 
Lttroughout  the  Country,  it  seems  left  almost  entirely  to 
^4iBcretion  of  the  Tenants,  which  parts  of  their  Farms 
Ihey shall  break  up,  or  lay  down;  and  in  consequence, 
Fire  see  here,  few  fields  kept  in  Pasture  or  in  Arable, 
vbich  would  be  more  profitable  in  an  opposite  state,  as 
Wiy  frequently  happens  in  the  more  Southern  Counties, 
Tihore  Ihe  Landlords  seem  almost  compelled  to  interdict 
tbe  ploughing  of  pasture  land,  tho'  it  may  be  contrary 
to  Ibeir  Tenants'  and  the  Public  interest,  on  account  of 
tie  onconquerable  pasi^iou  of  the  Tenants,  for  repeat- 
eSlf  cropping  new   lands  with  white-strawed  Grain, 
nntil   such  are  equally    or  more  foul  and  exhausted, 
than  any  old  ploughed  lands  on  their  farms.     When 
speaking  of  the  Obstacles  to  Improvement,  in  Sect.  6 
of  Chap.  XVII.,  T  shall  perhaps  have  occasion  again 
loiolrodoce  Leases,  wherein  absurd  Clauses  are  foand, 
or  the  want  of  these  important  Contracts,  is  experienced> 
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Thi2  propriety  never  appeared  to  me,  of  asking  pai^ 
^iciilaf  questions,  nvbose  answers  were  to  be  stated  under' 
this  head,  nor  do  I  see  tlie  necessity  now,  of  adding 
0oytbing  to  the  maily  general  or  hypothetical  Calcular 
tions  on  this  subject,  wbicli  my  Colleagues  in  the  Rer 
ports  on  some  of  the  adjoining  and  many  other  Goun* 
ties,  haye  furnished.  I  may  remark,  however,  that 
Farming  seems  to  have  been- a  far  less  profitable  purr 
suit,  than  the  many  species  of  Manufactures  carried  Qnx 
in  the  district ;  and  that  where  great  numbers  of  the 
latter  class  have  risen  into^  considerable  opulence :  an 
instance  of  a  Farmer  (Mr*  George  Alien,  of  Stubbing- 
cdge  in  Ashoyer)  who  bad  acquired  a  large  Suia  of 
Money,  was  pointed  out  to  me,  as  a  very  rare  opcnr* 
rence :  and  liere  even  I  suspect,  that  the  successful  pal- 
tivation  of  Chamomile-Flowcrs,  and  other  things  that 
pan  hardly  be  called  Farming,  and  perhaps  the  fortit- 
jiatc  investure  of  bis  property  since  it  began  to  accu* 
mulate,  has  done  more  towards  it,  than  Farming  has 
ever  done. 

The  subject  of  *jParm  AccoimU  seems  more  properly 
Introduced  here  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  place :  and 
I  have  principally  to  notice  thereon,  the  great  pleasure 
vliich  I  repeatedly  experienced  in  Mr.  Francis  Blaikieff 
jOffice,  the  Agent  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  at  Bradby 
Hall,  in  inspecting  the  very  simple  and  yet  satisfactory 
^y$tcm  of  accounts,  there  kept,  and  in  seeing  bis  Lord^ 
^hip  so  often  therein,  taking  that  active  yet  dignified 
part,  in  the  superintendance  of  his  affairs,  which  could 
liot  but  strongly  recall  to  my  mind,  the  habits  of  a  late 
and  ju8t1y*Iamehted  Nobleman. — If  any  thing  qtn  8ti» 

mulate 
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fionlate  the  best  exertions  of  an  Agent,  it  is,  the  discern* 
ing  eye  and  frequent  inspection  of  his  well-informed 
Employer,  taking  a  proper  part  in  his  own  affairs: 
while  on  the  contrary,  if  his  services  as  well  as  his  ac- 
counts, are  seen  and  to  be  judged  of,  pnly  thro'  the 
laediam  of  perhaps  the  unfeeling.  Law  Auditor  of  the 
£itate,  as  too  frequently  I  know  happens,  the  principal 
sdmulus  to  such  exertions,  as  a  good  Agent  has  to 
makei  in  a  Nobleman's  affairs,  is  wholly  wanting* 
His  Lordship's  System  of  Accounts,  embrace  every 
object  in  store  upon  the  Farm,  as  well  as  money  trans« 
actions.  —  Respecting  every  Ilay-stack,  for  instance, 
there  is  recorded, — the  date  when  carried,— where  from, 
—narobcr  of  Waggon  Loads, — observations,  as  to  how 
it  was  got,  and  heated,  the  estimated  number  of  Tons, 
and  the  particular  uses  to  which  it  seems  best  adapted : 
and  in  an  opposite  page  of  the  same  Book,  is  afterwards 
entered,  the  date  when  cut, — where  used,  and  by  what 
stock, — the  Tons  and  Cwts.,«-observations,  as  to  its 
qtality,  &c.  and  the  comparison  of  the  estimate  with 
the  real  weight :  another  page  contains  a  summary  of 
all  the  Hay-stacks  of  each  Year^  as  above :  the  ac- 
counts kept  of  each  Corn-stack,  mention  the  date 
when  carried, — where  from, — number  of  Threaves  (24 
Sheaves), — observations  as  to  the  variety  of  the  Grain, 
how  got,  what  kind  of  a  Crop,  and  whether  blighted 
at  all,  &c.,  and  an  estimate  of  the  strikes  or  bushels: 
and  opposite,  the  time  when  Thrashed,  where  stored,  to 
whom  Sold,  &c., — number  of  Strikes,  observations  as 
to  the  Sample,  and  a  comparison  of  the  estimate  and 
produce.  And  so  of  all  the  various  departments  of 
Stock,  dead  and  alive,  and  of  which  a  particular  and 
accurate  valuation,  is  annually  made  out :  the  amount 
pf  which  at  Christmas  1808  was  4088/.  Ids. :  by  such 

a  system 
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a  system  of  accounts  it  can  at  all  times  be  seen,  how 
the  wants  and  means  of  the  Farm,  are  apportioned  (o 
each  other.  Instead  of  enlarging  on  this  subject,  I 
would  rather  advise,  such  as  were  about  adopting  or 
improving  their  system,  of  Farm  Accounts,  to  visit 
Bradby  Farm,  and  converse  with  the  very  intelligent 
Gentleman  who  has  it,  and  his 'Lordship's  other  con- 
cerns, in  his  care :  convinced  .that  such  trouble  will  be 
amply  repaid  by  tlie  various  information  acquired. 
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CHAP.  V. 


IMPLEMENTS, 


SECT.  I, — PLQUGHS. 

THE  Ploughs. used  in  Derbyshire  are  of  various 
kinds,  tho*  none  of  them  are  V]ery  peculiar  in  their  con* 
stmction :  Wheeled  Ploughs  seem  most  to  prevail,  I 
tbink.  In  the  course  of  my  enquiry  on  this  bead,  I 
noted  the  persons  in  and  near  the  County,  who  were 
mentioned  as  extensively  supplying  the  Farmers  with 
this  essential  article ;  these  Plough'Wrights  are^ 

Mr.  George  AIsop  of  Longford. 

Mr, Alsop  of  Foston  in  Scropton. 

Mr.  James  Evans  of  Hartshorn. 

Mr.    William  Fletcher  of  Linton,    in    Church 

Greslcy. 
Mr.  James  Fox  of  Glapwell. 
Messrs.  John  Hanford  and  Wm.  Davenport  of 

Hathern  Turn,  near  Loughborough,  Leicest. 

Mr. Han^haw  of  Weston  on  Trent. 

Mr.  Peter  Hibbert  of  Baslow. 

Mr.  William  Osbiston  of  Turnditch. 

Mr.  Richard  Turner  of  Ridgeway  in  Eckington. 

Mr.  John  Webster  of  Cross  o'  th'  Hands  near 

Turnditch  in  Dufiield. 
Mr.  John  Wright  of  Worksop,  Notts. 

Mr.  Jan^ps  Evans,  makes  single  shared  Ploughs,  with 
^0  wheels ;  the  point  of  the  share  only  12  inches  be- 
hind 
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hiad  the  boitom  of  the  wheels:  price  Four  Founds s 
two-shared  Ploughs  on  a  similar  coiistmction  at  Seven 
Pounds.  The  wheels  aie  separately  adjustable  in  height 
and  width :  the  weight  of  bis  single  Ploughs  complete 
H  Cwt. :  double  ones  3^  Cwt.  Mr.  E.  has  followed 
nearly  the  same  constroctionf  for  40  years  past,  and 
during  many  of  the  late  years,  has  made  50  new  ploughs 
annually,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Fletcher  charges  Three  Guineas  for  hisone-sliaied| 
and  Six  Guineas  for  his  two-shared  Ploughs.   . 

Mr.  Hibbert  charges  3/.  wheeled,  made  very  strong 
for  Rocky  Land. 

Mr.  Bn)wn,  in  the  original  4to.  Report,  p.  31,  gave 
a  drawing  of  the  two-whceled  Ploughs,  thai  in  use 
about  llepton.  ^^ 

The  different  Ploughs  and  other  Implements  usually 
made  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Hanford  and  Davenport,  aie 
drawn  and  described  in  Mr.  Pitt's  Leicestershire  Re« 
port,  page  305. 

In  Plate  II.  (facing  page  43)  figs.  1,  2  and  3,  I  have 
given  the  two  Side  Views  and  the  Plan,  of  a  Swing 
{^lough  made  by  Mr.  Turner,  in  considerable  numbers. 

At  Hathern  Turn,  double-boarded  Moulding-ploughs 
for  Potatoes  and  other  drilled  "Crops  are  made;  Mr. 
GreenwQod  of  Ncwhaven  Farm  in  Hartington,  seemed 
to  me,  to  make  a  good  use  of  this  Implement- 
In  the  original  4to.  Report  Mr.  Brown  gave  a  view 
of  the  Northamptonshire  Draining-plough,  p.  41. 
Draining  or  open  Trench  Ploughs  are  made  at  Hathern 
Turn  for  sale,  as  described  in  Mr.  Pitt's  Report,  p. 
395:  these  Implements  seem  however  but  little  used  in 
Derbyshire,  covered  Drains  being  very  properly  pre- 
ferred. 

On  the  construction  and  principles  of  Ploughs  and 

ploughing, 
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ploughing,  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  Mr.  John 
Bailey's  able  investigations  in  the  Durham  Report, 
pages  3O0  to  404  :  see  also  the  article  jlgrituUure  in 
Dr.  Brewster's  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia. 


SECT.  n. — HARROWS. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gould  of  Pilsbury,  has  his  harrows 
made  small  and  simple,  so  that  four  similar  ones  are 
mudly  hooked  together,  and  the  extreme  ones  are  fast- 
ened to  a  w hippie-tree  \ihen  in  use:  as  represented  in 
fig.  4  of  Plate  JI.  :  these  he  finds  more  economical  and 
kitiBg  than  larger  Harrows,  consisting  of  several  pieces 
of  wood,  the  splitting  or  breaking  of  any  one  of  which, 
oAeo  occasions  delay,  or  the  ruin  of  the  whole  Imple* 
noit,  bat  by  having  these  detached  p&rts  all  miade 
alike,  and  several  of  them  in  store,  they  can  be  quickly 
changed  in  case  of  accident. 

The  pulverising  Harrows  made  at  Hathern  Turn  on 
the  Loughborough  Road,  are  described  in  Mr.  Pitt's 
lleport,  page  399.  At  Bradby  Park  the  Earl  of  Ches- 
terfifkl  has  a  Bush-harrowing  or  Thorn-bushing  Ma« 
chine,  mounted  on  two  low  wheels  in  front,  and  which 
ii  loaded  with  weights  in  the  middle,  according  to  the 
degree  of  pressure  wanted  on  the  Thorns  at  the  tail. 


SECT.  III. — ROLLERS. 

Rollers  of  wood  and  of  stone,  are  used,  in  different 
parts  of  Derbyshire,  without  any  peculiarity  of  con- 
stroction  that  struck  me :  at  Locko-Purk  I  saw  a  heavy 
Ikhi  Roller  for  grass  land  in  the  Spring,  which  had 

weights 
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^rreigfits  that  sdrefwed  oh  inside  it,  to  Treight  it,  for  difiei^ 
ent  Lands.  Mr.  Philip  Oakden,  of  Bentley  Hall  in" 
Longford,  I  observed  using  a  spiked  Roller  on  his 
FallovFs.  At  Earl  Moira's  at  Donnington  Park,  they 
use  a  Roller  consisting  of  two  spiked  cylinders  in  one 
frame,  so  contrived,  that  the  spikes  clear  each  other  of 
dirt  as  they  turn  round  :  of  this  Implement  Mr.  Pitt 
has  given  a  drawing  at  page  59  of  his  Leicestershire 
Report.  Mr.  John  Smith  of  Repton  uses  a  spiked 
Roller ;  they  are  also  in  use  in  Dronfield  and  in  Norton. 
On  Mr.  Joseph  Butler's,  Norbrigs  Farm,  I  saw  a 
fluted  or  fallow  Roller,  consisting  of  circular  plates  of 
wrought  iron,  between  cylindrical  wooden  Rings :  whieby 
as  this  intelligent  Farmer  admitted,  on  my  pointing  it 
out,  is  inferior  in  simplicity,  and  effect  in  breaking 
down  fallows,  to  the  soKd  wedge-like  rings  of  cast  iron, 
with  a  hole  thro'  them,  to  receive  a  stout  wooden  axis^ 
cfilled  a  drill  roller,  which  is  used  in  many  of  the  souths 
ttn  counties,  with  good  effect. 


SECT.  IV. — DKILLS. 

DRIT.I.INO  being  far  less  practised  in  this  County 
than  it  ought  to  be,  I  have  not  much  to  notice  under 
this  bead.  I  saw  Cooke's  well -known  Drill,  on  the 
Farms  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  at  Bretby,  Mr.  John* 
son  of  Ashby  Wold  (late  of  Odd^'bouse  Farm  in  Mea« 
sham,  where  he  used  it  on  his  own,  and  on  several  ncigh^ 
bours'  Farms  for  hire)^  and  Mr.  Edward  Brown  of 
Inglcby.  At  Stapcnhill  Mr.  Thomas  Lea  used  a  simple 
and  useful  Drill,  made  by  William  Spragget  of  Har* 
bury  near  Rugby,  Warwickshire,  which  was  accom-* 
panied  by  a  useful  table  of  directions  for  setting  it  io 

sow 
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SOW  at  7  or  8  inch  distances.  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats  or 
Vetches,  from  1  to  5  bushels}  per  acre;  the  feeding 
brushes  being  so  set,  that  a  certain  number  of  turns  of 
the  feeding-whccl,  delivered  one  pint  of  seed  at  one  of 
the  Coulters  :  also  the  like  for  Beans  and  Pease  at  10, 
12,  and  14  inch  Rows,  and  2  to  5  bushels  of  seed ;  and 
Tornips  at  9,  10  and  12  inch  distances,  and  1  to  2  lb. 
of  seed  per  statute  acre. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gould  of  Pilsburj,  uses  a  very  simple 
and  efiectivc  hand  Turnip  Drill,  Mrhich  is  represented 
in  fig.  5  of  Plate  11.  facing  page  43 ;  it  is  framed  like  a 
Tery  light  wheel-barrow,  the  axis,  of  wood,  projecting 
to  one  side,  on  (o  which  a  tin  seed-box  pushes,  and  fits 
tight  at  different  places,  accorJing  to  the  intended  dis- 
tance of  the  rows.  The  tin  seed-box  is  shewn  on  a  larger 
scale  in  fig.  6,  of  which  different  sorts,  with  holes 
thicker  or  thinner,  for  the  different  quantities  of  seed  to 
be  sown  per  acre,  can  be  kept  in  a  dry  place  in  the 
house,  when  not  in  use,  and  the  drill  itself,  from  its 
lightness,  can  be  put  up  into  a  loft,  or  tied  up  to  the 
roof  of  any  out-house,  when  not  in  use.  A  more  simple 
and  yet  efficient  machine  than  this  I  scarcely  ever  saw, 
and  the  only  defect  mentioned  was,  that  of  the  seed- 
holes  clogging  after  ^  sudden  shower  of  Rain  :  which 
is  easily  obviated,  by  having  a  tin  shade  or  cover  pro- 
jecting from  the  frame  of  the  drill,  as  in  the  ori<;inal 
model  of  this  machine  presented  to  the  Society  of  Arts 
by  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Munnings,  and  preserved  in  the 
Repository  of  that  Society  in  the  Adelphi  for  public 
inspection :  and  of  which  a  plate  aud  descriptions  will 
be  found  in  the  i9lh  volume  of  their  Transactions : 
perhaps  if  the  shade  were  made  to  turn  up  on  a  hinge, 
or  take  away  and  fix  on  some  part  of  the  frame,  out  of 
the  way  of  accidents,  during  fine  weather,  it  might  be 

desirabki 
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desirable,  that  the  driller  may  the  better  see  the  opera« 
Hon  of  the  seed  holes. 


SECT.  V. — H0BSE-H0E8. 


lyiR.  John  Johnson,  previous  to  his  entering  on 
Union  Farm,  vrhen  he  lived  at  Odd-house  Farm  in 
Measham,  used  a  Cooke's  Horse-hoe  a  great  deal,  in 
hoeing  drilled  Corn,  for  hire^  in  the  neighbourhood, 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  late  Joseph  Wilkes,  Esq. 


SECT.  VI.— SCUFFLERS. 

I  SAW  a  few  improved  implements  of  this  class,  af 
Barton  Blount  Lodge  Farm  Mr.  John  Webb,  BradDy 
Park  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  Foreniarke  Park  Farm 
Mr.  Joseph  Spurr,  Great-rocks  Lodge  Farm  Mr.  John 
Lingard,  Horsley  KilUs  Farm  Mr.  Henry  Fletcher^ 
Locko-Park  William  D.  Lowe,  Esq.  Repton  Mr.  John 
Smith,  Ticknall  Mr.  Gilbert  Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Bryan :  but  none  of  them  seemed  to  differ  so 
much  in  their  construction,  from  those  common  in  im« 
proved  districts,  as  to  require  any  particular  descrip* 
tion.  Mr.  John  Webb  finds  Ploughing  and  Scuffling 
of  strong  Land,  as  exposing  it  often  to  the  Sun  and 
Air,  very  preferable  to  Harrowing,  which  tends  to 
consolidate  and  sadden  the  surface. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  VII.— THBASHIKG>MILLS. 

The  spread  of  these  important  Machines,  has  been 
considerable  in  this  county  and  its  immediate  vicinity, 
as  wili  be  seen  by  the  following  list  of  Farmers  \>'ha 
lUfe  Thrashing  Milhy  viz. 

Johi  BoU  of  Brailsfbrd NoonV 

'tS^'^^^'!tl?''''!'!f.^7.T'! ]   3  hone,  Kitwn',  1808. 
netcberBalliTant,(the  late)of  Stanton  Ward  4  horse,  Lumbert's. 
Eui  of  Chesterfield,  Bradby  Park 4  horse,  Noon's  1806. 

'tei!^*.  5.f.?.*!^!^.'l .!!?!": !?  !   3  J«"e,  Noon's  18C6. 
ThMH  Elton  &  Co.  at  Oakthort)e 4  horse,  Noon's  1809. 

IkatiFrere  (at  his  Farm  nett  Uoiio  )    ^u^^.^  t-«ic«-..»  tor^ 
laO  in  Slretton  in  the  Fields. 1    4horse,Lambert5l808. 

^'kfeSir^"/.^^^^^^^  .!!'!.f*!?:  !  >horKr,  Noon's  1808. . 
JoKph  Goold,  of  Pili^bury,  in  Ilartiogton..  3  liorsc.  Moire's. 
JoMph  Huleburst,  of  Unston,  in  Dronlield. 

CEodooOyOfWoodliouse-iVlitlfiiiHRns^ )    f^  t,^^     n     «   t 
irortJi,  Yoric.  near  Beighton  (by  water;  i    *  ''°^^*'  ^^^^^  ' 

^Urabaia  Eloskins,  of  Newton  Solncy 4  horse,  Noon's  1808. 

John  Johnson,  of  Union  Fanu,  in  Ashby  }    .  i  ^^  ^  ^       .    .o^/^ 
de  1.  Zoucl.,  Leicestershire    W   *  '""'*'  ^^°"°  *  *^^- 

"!!•  ^>'??n'*;'  ^;''™"  "^"r  T/  "'  ^^'^  J   *  »»"«.  F»""cr's  1308. 
man  s  lliil,  in  Aston  on  1  rent ) 

John  Lathbury,  of  Iloruinglow,  near  Bur-  >    Voon*- 
too,  Scaffbrrlshire ) 

JoLn  Lineard,    of  Great-rocks  Lodsc,  >   «  i  «^«  i.r-  ,.  n.    .-^t 
nearWonnhill '•  •  J   3  horse,  W igUilU  17Q7. 

WUiam  Sadler,  of  Pfcsley 1  horse,  Finder':*  1800. 

Edward  ScolcfieUI,  ofBarlboraugh. 

John  Smitl),  of  Douisthorpe Noun's. 

John  Spcnc*r,  of  Rollesto..  Park,  in  Tut-  >    ^  ^         p  ^^j    , 
bary,  Stonordshire y  ' 

JohoScaniforth,  of  Belghton  Mill  (by  water)  2  iKirse,  Banks'  1808. 

- — Ward,  of  Glcedlesa Common,  York- i    n  i.«.-«  o*.,i.  » 
'    ,..i  >     T         *    L'  1  -     »       I    "  uorse,  oankb . 
SDire,  near  W  lute  Lane,  in  hckiivi^ton  )  ' 

Willnim  Webb,  of  Haslehour,   Staifoni-  I    v-     ^. 
,.               ,,,•       I               '  >    INoons. 

shire,  ne:ir  Edmgale    S 
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Mr.  Lingard  has  the  merit  of  taking  the  lead  finr 
some  time,  I  believe,  in  the  introduction  of  these  import- 
ant Machines  into  Derbyshire :  all  of  which,  except  Mr^^ 
Staniforth^s  and  Mr.  Hodgson's,  are  wrought  by  Horses^ 
and  these  are  attached  to  their  water  mills. 

The  names  and  residences  of  the  Makers  of  the  above 
Machines,  as  far  as  I  noted  them,  are  as  follows,  viz*   . 

Greorge  Banks  of  Whiston  near  Rotherham,  York- 
shire* 

— — —  Farmer,  Warwickshire. 

.  Benjamin  Kitson,  of  Bridgenorth,  Shropshire. 

Lambert  of  Burton  on  Trent,  Staflbrdshire. 

Richard  Lurabert  of  Wick-Rissington,  Gloucester* 
shire. 

William   Moire  (late  of  Northumberland),  Shrop- 
shire. 

Thomas  Noon  of  Burton  on  Trent,  Staffordshire. 

Christopher  Perkins  of  Mary  gate,  in  York. 

Pinder  of  Bawtry,  Yorkshire. 

John  Shaw  of  Willow  Row,  Allsaints,  in  Derby. 

Thomas  Wigfull  of  Aldwark  near  Rotherham,  York* 
shire  ;  afterwards  of  Lynn  in  Norfolk. 

In  Plate  III.,  figs.  1  and  2,  facing  page  49,  I  have 
given  a  Section  and  Plan  of  the  operative  or  Thrashing 
part,  of  Mr.  Banks's  Machines,  at  Beighton  Mill  and 
Gleedless  Common.  A  is  the  Feeding-board ;  B,  B 
are  the  Feeding  Rollers ;  C  C  C,  &c.  the  Thrashing- 
Drum  (rather  improperly  so  called  in  this  case)  consist* 
ing  of  six  wooden  bars  shod  with  iron  plate,  each  sup- 
ported on  three  open  arms ;  J)  D  the  Bed,  a  segment  of 
a  cast-iron  Cylinder  fluted  inside,  supported  by  four 
chains  a  a,  and  steadied  by  two^coupling-bars  i,  the 
height  of  which  Bed  can  be  adjusted  and  altered,  by 

turning 
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!iars  or  axles,  on  which  the  pnlleys  c  c,  to 
wbicli  llie  cti;iins  are  fiisteiied,  iiiui  which  are  preveiited 
bjr  r«tclie(s  from  receding.  The  iron  axle  of  (he 
Tbruhing-druia  (laa  a  pinion  E  on  one  end  of  it, 
wliich  works  the  wheel  F,  for  turning  the  feeding  iol[' 
CT1,  by  the  intervention  of  itn  intermediate  dead  or  loose 
wheel,  adjuslilile  by  screws ;  and  the  maker  furnishes 
dissent  sets  of  these  pinions  and  wheels,  which  regu- 
Jale  the  proportionate  velocity  of  the  drum  and  rollers. 
G  is  a  l>uarded  partition  and  floor,  under  (he  dram, 
id  H  is  the  blurred  gniting,  on  which  the  thrashed 
tossed  by  the  iuur  rnkes  dddd,  at  the  ends  of 
four  close  bonrded  anus  till,  and  /inally  discharf^tl 
siK.  The  Thrashing-drnm  at  Ciieedless  Common,  b 
iuchts  diameter,  and  is  turned  by  a  strop,  working 
the  palley  M,  also  l<i  inchesdiameter  :  which  works 
a  itrap>druin  8  fe^t  iliitmetcr,  on  whose  axis  is  a 
lope>pulley  9  inchesdiameter;  whose  r»|)e,  works  on 
llw  rake  pulley  L,36  inchesdiameter,  and  Ihereby  turns 
■lie  rakv,  S6  inches  diameter,  with  a  slow  motion. 
Thettfap'drum  axis  has  a  cast-iron  pinion  of  33  teeth 
find  on  it,  which  is  turned  by  a  wheel  6  feet  diameter 
lith  100  (ccth,  on  a  horizontal  axis,  (passing  under  the 
lwne>inilk),  which  has  at  its  other  end  a  pinion  of  18 
Icelh,  wtoiiirhl  by  a  crown-wheel  1 1 1  feet  diameter  ~wtlh 
144  co^,  on  a  vertical  axis,  to  which  the  I lorse-leven 
aicGzod  ;  of  such  a  length,  tiint  the  middle  of  the  horse 
peth  H  22  fn:t  diameter.  At  Ilei^Miton  Mill  the  strap, 
ilrim  for  \¥arkiii{;  the  drum  pulley  M,  and  the  rope- 
iniltcjr  iai  worki[ig  the  rakc-pulley  L,  are  Hxcd  on  a 
borixoalal  axis  of  the  Water-mill  Gecr,  for  giindiiig 
loddrcMiii^  Fluor.  These  machines  seem  under  cttl* 
cabled  nl  two-horse  ]Ki«t'r,  and  ought  rather  to  bu 
nUi'4  IbrM-lior^e  ntiifibtncs. 

E  3  Mr. 


53      pauticulahs  of  thrashing  u  acbimb^. 

Afr.  Farmer's  machine  at  Wyman's  Hill^  thrashes 
cleaiii  and  winnows,  14  Quarters  of  Barley  in  8|  boura, 
and  13  quarters  of  Wheat  in  the  same  time,  as  Mr* 
Benjamin  Kirkman  the  Bailiff  informed  me. 

Mr.  Kitson's  machine  in  Ingleby  was  at  first  nnder 
calculated,  as  a  two-horse  machine,  but  was  altered  fdr 
three  horses,  and  seems  to  me  now  to  feed  too  fast,  as 
it  does  not  thrash  Barley  clean,  though  as  much  so  as 
the  flail  usually  does.  Of  the  crop  of  wheat  of  1807, 
it  thrashed  with  three  horses*,  six  quarters  in  six  hours, 
which  was  not  winnowed  by  the  machine,  but  by  a 
hand  winnowing  machine,  it  cost  55/.  to  60/.  at  fint, 
besides  the  alterations. 

Mr.  Lambert's  machine  in  Strelton  in  the  Fields, 
thrashes  clean,  but  is  not  well  enough  made  in  some 
parts,  to  endure  long,  the  rapid  motion  and  wear  to 
which  they  are  exposed  ;  a  fault  very  common  in  these 
machines  :  the  horse-levers  are  out  of  doors,  and  ooo* 
sist  of  slight  long  arms,  supported  by  chain-braoes 
from  a  centre  pin,  or  continuation  upwards  of  the  Ter* 
tical  axis,   and  by  cross  poles  from  one  arm  to«  the 
other  :  the  wheel-work  is  below.     The  corn  is  fed  ob« 
liquely,    and  not  with   the  ears  directly  foremost  as 
usual :  a  fluted  iron  Bed.     A  beyil  pinion  is  fixed  on 
the  end  of  the  drum  spindle,  and  a  wheel  on  a  horison^ 
tal  axle  is  worked  thereby,  which  has. a  pinion  movea* 
ble  on  it,  to  suit  either  of  three  concentric  sets  of  teeth, 
in  the  face  of  a  wheel  on  one  of  the  feeding  rollers,  for 
the  different  sorts  of  grain,  the  middle  set  is- for  wheals 
Mr.  Lumbert's  patent  machine  at  Stanton  Ward, 
thrashes  clean,  but  is  frequently  out  of  order,  and  the 
maker  too  far  off:  the  horses  require  urging  rather  be* 
yond  their  speed  (the  common  fault  of  thrashing  ma» 
chines).    There  are  two  sets  of  feeding  rollers,  and  the 

straw 
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'Bin,  but  the  6uk>il  Bed   is  s<^t  nearer 
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ri  the  rollers :  the  beatt-rs  arc  not  i 
[i  on  the  drum,  and  the  space  is  flitcd  with  inclined 
opiate,  so  as  to  convert  the  Tbrashiti^-drum  into  a 
J  of  long  ratchet  wheel. 

Mr.  Moire's  ni.-ichine  in  Pilsbury,  thrashes  clean,  and 
wtnnofrs  ;  cost  87/. 

Mr.  Noon's  machines  (Patent,  Dufed  1805)  seem  to 
ihnub  clean,  to  act  well,  and  to  give  satisfaction  to 
those  possessed  of  Ihetn,  where  ]  have  been :  his  beaters 
an  hinged,  and  cannot  therefore  Iw  injured  by  stones, 
&c.  UDongthe straw.  In  thai  at  Mr.  Hosluns'  in  New- 
ton Solnry,  there  are  eight  beaters  on  a  two  feet  drum 
or  cylinder  thn^  feet  long,  which  makes  SOO  revolutions 
per  minute,  by  the  Horses  going  three  Miks  per  hour, 
K  ^  feel  walk  ;  and  (lie  fi-eding  rollers  make  each 
revolutions  in  a  minute  ;  they  are  ihree-inch 
Ire-fluted  rollers,  (he  oiiening  between  which  is 
with  the  centre  of  the  drum,  which  strikes  down- 
■ards:  the  Bed  is  one-t)iird  of  a  cylinder,  of  fluted 
the  centres  of  the  moveable  beaters  adjust,  by 
,  for  difiercnt  grain,  iind  in  fact  increase  or  di- 
tbe  siw  of  the  drum :  for  Barley  this  is  the 
.y  and  the  beaters  pass  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
Bed,  for  Oats  and  Wheat  they  clear  them 
and  for  Beans  and  Pease  one  inch  :  the 
iplete,  with  rakes  nml  cnvirtg  fanners  (ex- 
Brfek*work,  the  Horse-wheel  Shed,  or  fixing) 
Guineas :  these  extras,  done  in  the  very  best  man- 
r.  Hoskins,  cost  nbout  50/.  :  this  machine 
thnslied,  70bushclsof  wheat  in  10  hours,  and  100 
ihHs  of  Oats  in  the  same  time, 
ift  Machine  al  Persal  Pils,  was  stated  to  require 
T.  ."J  four 
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four  horses  for  sheayed,  Wheat  and  Beans,  and  tbret 
for  loose  Oats  and  Barley  ;  the  drum  S3  inches  diame* 
ter,  revolves  about  three  times  in  a  second^  and 
thrashes  clean  ;  it  cost  altogether  115/. 

Of  the  Machine  by  this  maker,  at  Union  Farm  on 
Ashby  Wolds,  Mr.  Pitt  has  given  a  few  particulars, 
page  6S  of  his  Leicestershire  Report :  to  which  the  fol- 
lowing additions,  and  corrections  in  some  few  partiott^ 
lars,  may  not  be  improper.  The  cost  of  the  machine 
was  100  Guineas,  of  Bricks  and  Lime  and  laying  ditto 
7/.  and  a  Thatch-foofing  to  the  Horse-walk  15/.,  in  all 
1S7/.  The  diameter  of  the  middle  of  the  Horse  track 
on  the  ground  is  S@  feet;  the  Horses  go  round  six. to 
seven  times  in  a  minute,  and  by  each  turn  they  came 
the  drum  to  revolve  77  times,  the  eight  hinged  beaters 
wtien  extended,  describe  a  circle  S^  feet  diameter,  their 
centres  being  IS^  inches  from  the  axis  of  the  drum ; 
when  the  machine  is  set  for  oats,  4|  inches  of  straw  is 
drawn  in,  white  the  drum  turns  once  round,  or  almost 
^  feet  to  one  turn  of  the  Horses.  The  Bed  is  a  fluted 
quarter  of  a  cylinder,  begins  half  an  inch  below  the 
centre  of  the  lower  roller ;  the  two  rollers  are  kept  toge« 
ther  by  steel  springs :  the  feeding  is  just  opposite  the 
centre  of  the  drum,  the  length  of  which  is  two  feet  ten 
inches,  and  of  the  Beaters  three  feet  one  inch  :  they  are 
of  Oak,  faced  with  iron  plate,  and  beat  downwards: 
jthe  hinges  or  eyes  for  the  rounded  ends  of  the  beaters^ 
are  of  cast-iron,  and  are  set  further  from  or  nearer  to 
the  axis  of  the  Drum,  by  screws  in  long  holes:  Bar<^ 
ley  requires  only  one- fourth  of  an  inch,  but  Beans 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  between  the  beaters  and  the  top 
edge  of  the  fluted  bed,  which  projects  an  inch  before 
^he  front  of  the  rollers  :  the  rate  of  feeding  above  men- 
tioned; is  increased  for  Barley,  by  changing  a  wheel 

of 
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«f  90  teeth  on  the  feeding  roller  for  one  of  37  teeth  work- 
ing in  B  pinion,  thro'  the  medium  of  a  loose  or  dead 
adju&lible  wheel:  it  has  a  straw  rake  and  fanners,  and 
thnshes  Tcry  clean:  ofOatsin  seven  hours  (inclusive 
of  one  hour's  rest  at  times)  13  (o  17  quarters  (8x36 
quarts)  average  about  13  such  quarters;  of  Barley 
eight  to  ten,  average  perhaps  nine  quarters,  and  of 
Wheat  50  to  80  bushels,  average  perhaps  65  bushels  ; 
by  Ihe  assistance  of  two  Men  and  two  Boys  in  the  Mill. 
In  section  4  of  Chapter  VII.  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
advert  again  to  this,  and  to  another  Machine  in  which 
Mr.  Johnson  has  a  share,  and  employs  it  in  Thrash> 
itg  the  Corn  of  his  neighbours  for  hire,  a  practice  well 
Vorthy  imitation. 

Mr.  Perkins'  Patent  Machine  at  RoUeston  Park,  Staff. 
Btemed  to  want  speed  in  the  drum,  and  to  feed   much 
(m  Eut  for  its  speed  :  inconsequence,  it  was  thrashing 
•hearcd  Oats  when  I  saw  it,  in  a  more  slovenly  man- 
ner Uian  I  ever  saw  straw  turned  out  from  the  flail  ; 
tuunetous  bells   were    untouched,   and    contained  all 
their  grains,  altbo'  such  fell  out,  on  the  slightest  rub 
a  Ibe  band  :  it  has  a  rake  for  discharging  the  straw, 
ml  no  fanners. 
Mr.  Finder's  one-horse  Thrashing  Machine  at  Plea- 
is  the  first  o\i  &o  small  a  scale,  that  I  ever  heard 
answering,  after  a  competent  trial :  it  b  said  to 
■h  about  a  Thravc  and  a  half,   or  36  sheaves  of 
hat  in   an  hour,  and   in  eight  ur  nine  years  has 
iTanted  no  repairs. 

Mr.  WigfuU's  machine  at  Great-rocks,  has  good 
vpeed,  and  thrashes  very  clean;  it  only  shakes  the 
•tnw,  and  hand  winnowing  machines  arc  used,  to  dress 
the  corn.  It  cost  ISO/,  entire,  and  but  few  pound:! 
E  4  since 
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si9ce  in  reparations^  ])erhapB  21.  in  some  Ute  yean  t 
tbiiee  Men  and  two  Bojs  supply  it^  and  bniidle  or  Up 
pp  the  straw  from  it* 


SECT.  VIII.— CHAPF-CUTTERS,    STRAW-CUTTERS. 

Chaff  and  Straw  Cutters  are  in  pretty  general  nse^ 
particularly  in  the  soutbeni  parts  of  the  County:  the 
following  Implement-makers  appear  to  have  furnished 
those  of  improved  kinds,  which  i  saw,  viz. 

Mr.  — -  Darley  of  Worksop,  in  Nottinghamshire. 
Mr.  William  Fletcher  of  Linton,  in  Church  Gresley. 
Mr*  William  Lester,  late  of  Paddington,  Middlesex* 
Mr.  Joseph  Snow  of  Swarke^tone. 

Mr.  Darley*s  machine,  I  saw  at  Mr.  Joseph  Goald^ 
at  Pilsbury.  Mr.  Fletcher  makes  a  great  many  Straw- 
cutters,  with  straight  knives  on  the  edge  of  a  double 
wheel,  which  were  invented  by  Mr.  Robert  SalmoRi 
and  rewarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1796,  in  whose 
Repository  in  the  Adelphi  London  a  Model  is  presetted 
for  public  inspection,  and  a  description  and  engraving 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  XVth  volume  of  their 
Transactions,  p.  280:  for  simplicity,  ease  of  working, 
and  keeping  in  Repair,  I  know  of  no  Straw-cutter 
4xiual  to  this :  they  are  sold  by  Mr.  Fletcher  at  10 
4'iuineas  each  ;  and  are  in  use  at  Mr.  Thomas  Lea's  of 
Stapenhill,  who  first  introduced  them  into  Derbyshire: 
on  the  Farms  of  Mrs.  Martha  Evans,  Mr.  John  Far« 
mer,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Moss  at  Caldwell  in  Stapenhill ; 
Mr.  Henry  Cooper  at  Drakelow,  Mr.  William  Nadia 
at  Stanton  Ward,  and  many  others.  Mr.  Lester's  ma- 
chine 
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i  I  saw  nt  Mr.  Timolliy  Greenwood's  at  New- 
n.     Mr.  .SiiDW  lias  sold  a  ^tcnt  number  willi  one 
utile,  at  rive  Giiincas,  and  witli  two  knives  at  Ten 
Bpiiineas. 

Mr.  Josepti  Duller  liad  experienced  such  great  benc- 

■A]  from  cutting  all  the  Hay  and  Straw  given  to  his 

iGinn  and  Colli«y  Horses,  tlml  when  1  xvas  ul  i^lavdey 

e  erecting  ^  siauM  waler^wbeel  un  llic  stream  from 

!  £i)giiie  on  bis   Noibiigs   Cultiery,  and  a  Slraiv- 

tattcr  with  two  curved  knives,  on  Cooke's  original  plan, 

Klo  tw  worked  thereby. 

At  Mr.  Johnson's  on  Asliby  Wolds  I  saw  a  simple 

uid  elective  Cbafi-box,  which  is  made  by  Mr.  William 

iFldchcr  orXiinton,  and  by  moal  of  the  WbeclwrigblB  in 

e  Soalh  of  Derbyshire,  ^nd  is  in  very  general  use :  of 

Mhich  I  have  given  a  view  in  6g.  3  of  PInIc  III.     In 

:  make  of  the  Box  and  the  Kniie  and  the  Presscr,  it 

cry  nearly  resembles  the  Chaff-boxes  so  long  in  use, 

I  idtnost  every  part  of  Englaud,  but  is  here  mndc  to 

C  advance  the  Straw,  without  occupying  one  hand  of  the 

Labourer,  as  in  the  old  Cliaff-boxes:  this  il  does,  by 

rocaiM  of  a  block  A,  having  4  long  crooked  teeth  a  a  to 

I  il,  which  slides  on  ledges  nailed   inside  the  box,  neat 

Ihc  (op  :  (his  is  advanced  by  means  of  two  cords  b  b, 

t  wiud  on  an  axis  or  roll  r,  having  a  ratchet  wheel 

ttoaccatd.     a  is  a  strung  Spring  of  Ash,   fixed  under 

Uic  Bos,  which  by  means  of  the  connecting  levers  i  r, 

t  the  Presser  B,  and  releases  the  straw  when  the 

ft  loot  is  taken  off  the  treddlc  A';  at  the  same  time,  a  small 

I  click  d  moving  on  a  joint,  acts  on  the  ratchet  and  ad- 

I^Bces  the  straw,   the  return  of  ibe  ratchet  being  pre- 

1  by  another  click  /,  fixed  by  a  Joint.     When 

I^Box  wants  filling,  the  two  clicks  dandfaie  turned 

f  back  oat  of  llic  rachel,  and  the  block  A  is  drawn  back 

and 
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and  taken  out,  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  Box,  where  the 
ledges  are  left  wanting,  to  allow  it  to  lift  up :  and  when 
the  Straw,  Hay,  Sec.  has  been  put  in,  the  Block  is  put 
down  again  by  the  same  means ;  (he  roll  is  then  turned, 
until  the  cords  6  &  are  tight,  when  the  clicks  are  turned 
into  the  rachet,  and  the  cutting  then  propeeds,  as  witk 
the  coiomon  Chaff-boxes,  except  that  the  Labourer  by 
roeiins  of  the  cross  handle  A,  can  use  both  his  hands 
with  the  best  adyantage,  in  cutting :  his  foot  eflfecting, 
both  the  advance  and  the  pressure  of  the  Straw,  by 
means  of  the  treddle  k. 

This  simple  machine,  still  very  much  improved^  is 
made  at  Four  Guineas  and  a  Half,  by  James  Braby  of 
Vine-street,  Narrow  Wall,  Lambeth :  and  for  which 
he  has  obtained  a  great  many  orders,  from  yarioos 
Counties^  in  consequence  of  showing  it  at  Lord  Sbmerw 
ville's  Cattle  Exhibitions.  Braby's  machines  will  cut 
different  lengths,  and  the  motion  of  the  Knife  is  als* 
steadied  by  a  coupling  bar,  in  a  most  effectual  maimer, 
for  making  the  Cut. 


SECT  IX. BRUISERS. 


The  use  of  Bruisers  for  horse  Corn  is  pretty  much 
extended  in  this  County  :  Mr.  Thomas  Noon  of  Bur* 
ton  on  Trent  has  a  patent  for  an  improved  Steel  Mill^ 
for  cutting  Beans,  &c. 


SECT.  X. — WAGGONS. 

I  OBSERVED  nothing  peculiar  in  the  structure  of  the 
Waggons,  which  are  in  general  use  in  the  southern  and 
flatter  parts  of  the  County  ;  in  the  hilly  Districts  Carts 
are  more  commonly  used. 

SECT. 
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SECT.  Xt.- — TUMBRILS. 

Carriages  under  this  name  were  never  common,  in 
Derbyshire,  I  believe;  the  nse  of  Wains,  drawn  by 
Oxen,  succeeded  the  Pack-Horses  pretty  generally,  in 
the  Hilly  Districts,  it  seems,  but  have  now  almost  en* 
tirdy  given  place  to  Carts  and  Waggons,  (see  vol.  I., 
p.  380),  with  nothing  very  peculiar  in  their  construc- 
tion :  a  Gentleman  in  Ashover  told  me,  that  he  remem* 
bers  there  being  neither  Cart  or  Waggon  in  that  Parish. 
At  Clay-cross,  and  some  other  plac^  near  North 
Wbfield,  I  saw  very  large  rough  Sledges,  with  four 
poles  fixed  up  at  their  corners,  used  for  drawing  Bushes, 
&c.  from  one  part  of  the  Farms  to  the  other. 


SECT.  XII, ONE-HORSE  CARTS. 

1  FOUND  the  use  of  One-Horse  Carts,  rather  less  gene** 
lal  than  I  had  been  led  to  expect,  from  reading  page 
32  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brown's  original  Report :  indeed  in 
the  mountainous  parts,  they  seem  far  less  applicable, 
than  the  two,  three  and  even  four-horse  Carts^  there  in 
more  general  use  on  the  Roads,  as  each  of  these  is  fur- 
nished  with  considerable  lengths  of  strong  drag-chain, 
alwaj's  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  hind  part  of  the  Cart, 
much  in  the  manner  that  Mr.  Benjamin  Smith  proposes 
to  employ  them  for  raising  Horses  which  have  fallen  in 
the  Carts  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  for  which  the 
Society  of  Arts  last  Sessions,  voted  him  Fifteen  Guineas ; 
see  Vol.  XXVIII.,  page  SIS,  of  their  Transactions. 
In  these  Derbyshire  Carts^  each  of  the  Horses  are  fur- 
nished 
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nished  with  strong  Breechings,  and  Belly-BandS)  and 
on  arnTing  at  the  top  of  a  steep  Hill,  the  Carter  takea 
off  all  his  trace  Horses,  and  hooks  them  to  the  drag- 
ebains  behind,  which  previous  to  this  were  looped  up 
at  the  tail  of  the  Cart :  and  it  is  surprising  to  see,  with 
what  safety,  and  ease,  after  a  little  training,  the  Honei 
thus  succeed,  in  letting  loaded  Carts  down  most  treroeti- 
doos  steep  and  long  hills  :  on  which  I  think  it  would 
be  very  unsafe  to  trust  a  one-horse  Cart,  with  an  ade- 
quate Load. 

Messrs.  William  Jessop  the  elder  and  younger  have 
very  laudably  exerted  thdmselves,  for  six  years  past, 
at  Btttterley  Furnace,  in  introducing  One^Horse  Carts, 
with  cast-iron  cylindrical  wheels,  3^  feet  high,  and  6 
inches  broad  on  the  rim,  carrying  35  Cwt.  on  the  pri- 
vate Roads  made  flat,  and  repaired  with  iron-slag,  be« 
tween  diflerent  parts  of  their  extensive  works.  In  the 
first  Report  on  the  Higliways  of  the  Kingdom,  ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  on  the  1 1th  of 
May  1808,  p.  42,  an  account  of  .these  Carts  and  Roaiicls 
will  be  seen,  and  a  plate  of  Cylindrical  Wheels  applt« 
cable  to  Carts  of  different  dimensions.  I  was  much 
gmtified  when  at  Batterley,  by  seeing  the  state  of  the 
Roads  alluded  to,  and  of  other  temporary  ones  across 
clayey  lands  to  the  iron-stone  Pits,  wLere  no  materials 
had  been  laid,  and  which  yetj  owing  to  the  steady  and 
uniform  pressure  of  the  smooth  cylindrical  iron  wheels, 
had  become  hard  in  a  surprising  degree.  Mr.  Joseph 
Butler  has  also  cylindrical  iron  wheels  and  One-Horse 
Carts  in  constant  use,  on  his  works  at  Wingerworth, 
Norbrigs  and  Killamarsh.  When  at  Norbrigs  CoUieiy, 
I  saw  several  one-horse  eight-inch  cylindrical  wheeled 
Carts,  loading  with  16  Cwt.  of  Coals  (16  x  120  lb.) 
each,  for  the  then  Marquis  of  Titchfield,  now  Duke  of 

Portland 
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Portland  at  Welbeck  Park,  Notts.  Mr.  Joseph  Gookl 
of  Pikbarj  uses  light  One-Horse  Carts  for  carrying 
about  Two-thirds  of  a  Ton  of  Dang,  Lime,  &c.  on  hi^ 
Farm,  and  for  fetching  of  Coals ;  they  cost  about  9/« 
each.  Mr.  Joseph  Hallam,  vrheeWright,  of  Calfer 
Bridge,  makes  a  great  many  One*Horse  Carts  for  the 
use  of  the  Farmers  of  the  district,  where  they  are  rathei 
increasing,  they  usually  carry  12  or  14  Cwt.  in  the 
hilly  parts. 

The  late  Joseph  Wilkes,  Esq.  about  S7  years  ago,  in- 
trodaoed  Irish  Cars  at  Measham,  in  his  extensive 
Works  and  Farms,  which  by  their  cylindrical  wheeh, 
at  less  distances  apart  than  other  Carriages,  and  carry* 
ing  less  loads,  had  a  material  effect  in  improving  the 
Roads. 


SBCT.  XIU  AND  XIV.— DBAININO*MILLS, 

Or  Sluices  for  such  purpose,  are  almost  unknown  in 
Derbyshire,  tho'  these  last  seem  wanting,  for  effecting 
(be  drainage  of  Syn-Fen  (vol.  I.,  p.  308),  as  I  intend 
further  to  notice  in  Sect.  1  of  Chap.  XII. 


SECT.    XV. — RAKES,   HOES,    SPADES,   IPARING- 

SHOVELS. 

Ow  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield's  Farm  at  Bretby,  drag- 
rakes  with  tempered  steel  teeth  are  used,  11  inches  long 
and  2i  inches  apart,  and  near  54^  feet  long  in  the  Head, 
for  raking  after  the  Cart  in  Hay  and  Corn  Harvest, 
ttearly  similar  to  those  made  by  Hanford  8c  Co.  of 

Hatbern 
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Hathern  Tnrn,  and  drawn  in  Mr.  Piit%  Leic6rtersbire 
Report,  page  396,  No.  11.  Triangular  Hoes  of  steel 
plate,  fixed  by  their  centre  to  the  handle,  and  having 
three  cutting-edges,  I  noticed  to  be  in  pretty  cpmmon 
use,  in  the  Gardens  and  Tnmip-fields  of  Derbyshire. 
Hoes  and  Spades  are  manufactured  at  several  places  in 
I>erbyshire,  which  will  be  mentioned  under  the  head  of 
Manufactures,  in  Sect.  8  of  Chap*  XYL 


SECT.  XVI,— -WINNOWING  MACHINES. 

Besiues  the  Winnowing  Machines  which  are  attach- 
ed to  several  of  the  Thrashing  Machines  mentioned 
page  49;  hand  winnowing  Machines  or  Fanners  are  in 
almost  general  use  in  the  Bams  in  Derbyshire,  and  are 
much  approved,  for  the  ease  and  dispatch  with  whicb 
Corn  is  cleaned  by  them :  the  following  makers  of  these 
very  useful  implements  were  pointed  out  to  me,  viz. 

Mr.  Hubbal,  of  Orton  on  the  Hill,  Leices* 

ter&hire. 
Mr.  Thomas  Noon,  of  Burton  on  Trent,  Staffordshire^^ 
Mr.  Sampson  Rea,  of  Walton  on  Trent. 
Mr.  Joseph  Snow,  of  Swarkestone. 

The  prices  vary  from  about  Seven  Pounds  to  Eight 
Guineas,  I  believe. 

At  Mr.  Joseph  Gould's  new  Farm  in  Pilsbury,  I  saw 
a  very  simple  and  good  contrivance  for  filling  Sacks  of 
Corn,  holding  open  the  mouths  of  the  Sacks,  tho'  of 
different  lengths,  without  suspending  them^  to  tear  the 
mouths. 


SECT. 
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SECT,  XVII4— BORERS. 


Thb  toqls  and  apparatus  used  in  deep  boreiog  for 
Mines  have  been  described  in  vol.  I.,  page  318 :  in 
boreing  for  Springs  in  Draining,  tl^e  Augur  Bit  need  not 
begathered  round  so  much,  but  left  more  opep  and^like 
a  Carpenter's  Augur,  on  an  enlarged  scale:  three  01^ 
four  lengths  of  rod  are  also  fully  sufficient  in  draining^ 
and  except  in  some  rare  cases  of  running  Gravel  or 
quick  Sands,  the  Augur  can  be  drawn  up  by  hand  :  see 
Sect.  1  of  Chap.  XII. 


SECT.  XVIII.— -DRAINING  TOOLS. 

I  NOTICED  nothing  particular  respecting  the  Tools 
used  in  Draining  in  this  County.  Perhaps  it  may  not 
be  improper  in  this  place  to  mention,  that  at  the  Keep- 
er's Lodge  in  Bradby  Park^  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield 
had  a  hair  rope^pump  erected,  for  raising  the  water  30 
or  more  yards  out  of  a  well,  by  the  adhesion  of  the 
water  to  the  endless  rope,  as  it  revolved.  Water^screwsj 
or  Archimedes^s  Pumps,  are  in  use  for  raising  water  at 
Messrs.  Strntt^s  at  Belper,  and  also  at  the  Cotton-Mill 
Apprentice  House,  near  Cressbrook,  in  Tideswell. 
In  Ilam  Gardens  in  Staflfordshire,  near  this  County, 
there  is  a  very  simple  and  ingenious  bucket  lever  En- 
gine, which  has  supplied  the  House  with  water  for 
many  years  past,  see  vol.  I.,  page  507,  where  other 
Hydraulic  Machines  are  mentioned. 


SECT.  XIX. — SOWING  TROUGHS. 

On  Mr.  John   Lingard's  Farm   at  Grcat*rocks  in 
Wormfaill,  I  saw  a  deal  box  18  feet  long  and  4  or  5 

inches 


V. 
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inches  square^  perforated  with  small  holes  at  every  three 
inches  of  its  lengtbi  used  for  sowing  Turnips  broad-cast, 
which  it  had  been  found  from  long. experience,  to  per* 
form  exceeding  well ;  and  much  more  regular  than  tb^ 
hand,  with  a  considerable  saving  of  seed.  Mr.  Joseph 
Gould  of  Pilsbury  uses  a  similar  Box  (from  Norfolk) 
nine  feet  long,  with  which  eight  or  ten-  Acres  are  sown 
in  a  day. 


SBCT.  XX. — ^WEIGHING  ENGINES.     / 

These  very  useful  machines  are  becoming  very  com-^ 
mon,  in  several  parts  of  Derbyshire :  those  erected  on 
the  Turnpike  Roads,  being  extensively  used  for  aseer* 
tainii^  the  weights  of  loads  of  Coals,  Hay,  Straw, 
Manures  and  many  other  articles  of  commerce,  between 
the  buyer  and  the  seller.  In  Ashburne  a  machine  has 
been  erected  near  the  Market-place,  at  the  expcnce  of 
Mr.  John  Si)cncer,  in  order  to  weigh  loads  of  agricul- 
tural produce  and  other  goods  for  hire.  The  owner  of 
a  House  in  Compton  near  this  Town  erected  a  similar 
one  near  SO  years  ago,  and  at  present  lets  it  with  the 
House,  to  Joseph  Cotmell,  who  charges  Sd*  to  3d*  per 
Ton  for  weighing  of  different  articles :  it  was  made  by 
Thomas  Basset,  and  cost  about  50/.,  its  proportions 
being  14- lb.  to  the  Cwt.  In  Wirksworth  Mr.  Charles 
Wright  has  a  weighing  machine,  used  by  the  public  at 
Sd.  per  Ton.  At  Matlock  Old  Bath  Mr.  James  Cum- 
mings  has  a  Weighing  Machiue,  in  public  use.  On 
Cromford  Canal-wharf,  at  the  end  of  that  Town,  there 
is  a  Weighing  Machine  for  the  use  of  those  bringing 
or  fetching  goods  therefrom  :  as  is  also  the  case  on  many 
other  Wharfs  and  on  the  Rail- ways  to  or  at  most  of  the 

large 
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lai^  Collieries,  as  observed  vol.  I.,  p«  S'iO.  In  St. 
Peler's,Dcrby,M r.  James  Oaks  has  a  Weighing  Engine 
in  his  Waggon  Yard.  1  saw  a  Weighing  Engine  for 
Kve  Cattle  on  the  Dake  of  Devonshire's  Farm  at  Chats* 
iforth,  and  hope  soon  to  hear,  that  this  very  useful  app> 
pendage  to  a  Farm  Yard  is  becoming  more  common  t 
to  which  it  is  hoped,  that  the  Premium  lately  granted  to 
William  Shepherd,  Implement^makcr  of  Woburn  in  Bed- 
fordshire, for  a  simple  portable  machine,  described  and 
drawn  itf  theFirst  Part  of  vol.YI I.  p.  1 15,  of  theBoard^s 
Commnnicationsywill  materially  contribute.  The  Board 
will  not,  -I  hope,  overlook  the  encouragement  of  public 
Agrkultnral  Weighing  Engines,  which  I  have  recom* 
raeaded  in  a  Paper  on  Oak  Bark,  in  the  3^oond  Part  of 

▼oL  YII.  of  Communications. 

I 

The  makers  of  Weighing  Engines  in  and  near  Derby- 
ihiie^  whom  I  heard  mentioned,  are, 

Ur.  Thomas  Basset  of  Mathfield,  Staflbrdshire,  near 

Ashburne. 
The  late  Mr.  James  Bown  of  Matlock. 
The  Butterlcy  Company,  of  Butterley  Furnace,  near 
Pentrichi. 

At  the  latter  place  they  make  the  Weigh*bridge»  on 
lo  which  Waggons  and  Carts  are  drawn,  of  Cast  Iron, 
in  one  piece:  at  Donisthorpe  Colliery  in  Measham  I 
saw  one  of  these  iron  Weighing  Engines  in  use. 

A  simple  kind  of  balofice,  improperly  called  a  Slecl« 
yard,  for  weighing  Sacks  of  Flour,  Corn,  &€•  is  made 
by  Mr.  William  Atkins  of  Caton  in  Lullington,  and  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Fletcher  of  Linton  in  Church  Gresley ;  aa 
ash  beam,  has  a  thin  saw*like  plate  let  into  its  top  edge, 
finr  the  weight  to  hang  on,  the  figures  being  stampt  in  or 
painted  on  the  wood,,  a  half  cylindrical  case  of  strong 

]>£EBT.  VOL.  II.]  V  ash 
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ash  lattice^  b  suspended  from  the  short  end  of  the  beam, 
to  set  the  sacks  into,  in  a  yertical  position.  I  was  in- 
fiorraed,  that  these  Steel-yards  have  got  into  very  goieral 
use  in  the  Corn  Mills,  whose  occupiers  are  required  by 
law  to  keep  weights  and  scaler  therein :  and  I  could  not 
but  observe,  that  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
law  was  violated,  by  substituting  these  wooden  steet. 
yards,  the  fulcrum  of  which  is  near  three  inches  out  of 
the  straight  line  joining  the  bottoms  of  the  notches  on 
which  the  weight  hangs^  and  the  centre  on  which  the 
sack*scale  is  suspended  :  and  they  are  consequently  in* 
capable  of  a  l^table  equilibrium,  or  of  deliberate  balanc* 
ing  like  a  pair  of  Scales,  with  equal  arras  and  the  cen* 
ters  of  bearing  in  an  exact  straight  line:  a  cohditioo 
in  all  kinds  of  balances,  which  ought  to  be  strictly  ea* 
forced  by  Law,  and  then  Steel-yards  might  safely  be 
admitted  as  substitutes  for  Scales  and  Weights,  under 
proper  regulations,  for  their  periodical  examination  by 
standard  weights. 


.  SECT.  XXI.— MISCELLANEOUS  IMPLEMENTS  AND 

TOOLS. 

In  the  weeding  of  Corn,  strong  Weeding-Scissars^ 
with  handles  2|  feet  long  are  used,  for  clipping  uff  the 
weeds  close  to  or  rather  within  the  ground  :  1  saw  them 
in  use  about  Whaley-bridge.  At  Ash  in  Sutton-on-the- 
Hill,  a  kind  of  Weeding- Tougs  or  Pincers,  with  fluted 
jaws,  and  handles  S^|  feet  long,  are  used,  for  draw mg 
up  Thistles,  May-weed,  &c.,'from  among  the  Corn  in 
the  Spring. 

In  volume  I.  p.  432,  I  have  mentioned  four  Quar- 
ries where  posts  and  caps  for  supporting  of  liick^ 

standsy 
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b,  are  made  for  sale:  and  have  here  further  to 

fef',  lliBt  at  Overton  in  Ashover  and  at  Becley,  I  savf 

e  bearers,  cleaved  on(  of  the  1st  Grit  Rock,  laid 

I'tneh   kind  of  stone  posts  and  caps,   atid  forming 

ilHitKtAntial  and  durable  BrnndTicks-   On  Mr.  Ben- 

I  Chambers'  Farm  at  Hiitst  in  Tibshelf,  square 

;8  of  stone  arc  built  up  and  roofed,  very  flat, 

I  paving  stone,  which  projects  over  on  all  sides, 

1  these,   his  Corn  Ricks  arc  built:  at  Butterlcy 

Ball  Mr.  William  Jeasop  has  square  walled,  coped  and 

pr«d  tick^tands,   such  :ib  are  in   use  at  Wohnrn, 

Bedt,  and  are  descrilird  and  drawn  ia  the  Communica- 

liofntolhcBnard,  vol,  I.  p.  72:  Mr.  John  Holland  of 

ihffon  Fields  in  Barton  Blouni,  has  similar  ones,  ex- 

^^k(  Ikat  his  walled  stands  arc  not  paved,  but  he  lays 

^^bgb  wood  in  the  bottom  to  keep  (he  Com  from  con- 

^Hbt  wftb   (be  ground  :  he  is  very  careful   lo  cut  the 

^Bfcs  of  bis  ricks  very  exact  and  smooth  to  the  coping 

^^Khe  walls,  that  vermin  may   not  be  able  to  jump, 

^^md  catch  on  loose  straw,  projccling  over. 

Mr.  Henry  Smith,  of  Norris  Hill,  near  Ashby  Wolds 
l>«ioe»tcrsbire,  has  cast-iron  stands  lo  his  rick  frames, 
roand,  9ft.  Sin.  high,  with  circuhir  caps  IS  inches 
diameter,  nnd  bases  eight  inches  diameter,  resting  on 
Kooes  M  into  the  ground.  The  fluted  posts  for  this 
porpusCflDch  as  Mr.  Robert  Salmon  of  Woborn,  has 
litdy  iniwduetil  into  the  Kick-yard  at  Wobutn  Park- 
Jfwm),  CAR  be  made  much  lighter,  and  equally  strong, 
k  time  round  posis,  and  (hereforc  arc  preferable.  Mr. 
bldi'i  Fbiui  bcitig  un  a  very  ten  acious  clay  of  (he  Coal* 
UHKa,  be  had  it  etTecluatly  uuJer-dr.tined  previous  to 
eiiilf  his  Rick-standa:  a  very  judiciutM  ptKaution. 
[In  tbe yards  of  Mr.  John  Shirrat  of  Mammerton  in 
Hd,  and  of  Mr.  William  Clarke  of  Walb  in- 
r  2  Whitwell, 
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Whitwelli  I  saw  seyeral  Cattle^Cribs  mounted  oo 
Posts,  set  upright,  vbich  turned  round.on  a  Pin^  so  Chat 
when  the  Cattle  bad  well  trodden  the  litter  on  the  two 
opposite  sides,  in  standing  to  eat  from  the  CrU),  it  is 
turned  half  round,  for  them  to  tread,  and  dung,  and 
stale,  &c.  in  the  opposite  directions :  I  have  given  a 
representation  of  one  of  these  Cribs  in  fig.  1,  of  Plate  IV« 
facing  page  67. 

The  use  of  Tumip'slicers  is  becoming  pretty  general 
in  the  County,  particularly  by  those  who  cultivate 
Swedbh  Turnips,  whose  close  and  hard  Bulbs  require 
dividing,  for  some  stock  to  thrive  upon  them  :  I  noted 
their  use  on  the  Farms  of  Edward  Coke,  Esq.  at 
Longford^  Mr.  Robert  Charles  Greaves  of  Ingleby, 
Mr.  Thomas  Harvey  of  Hoon  Hay,  Mr.  Thomas  Has- 
sail  of  Hartshorn,  Mr*  William  Smith  of  Foremarke 
Park;  Sir  Ilobert  Wilmot  of  Cbaddesden,  &c.  As 
makers  of  these  Implements  for  sale,  I  noted,  Peter 
Bamford  of  Repton,  and  Messrs.  Hanford  and  Daven- 
port of  Hathern  Turn,  Leicestershire. 

The  Churns  which  1  saw  in  the  Dairies  in  Derby- 
shire, seemed  well  contrived,  and  kept  in  excelleni 
order :  the  following  makers  of  improved  Churns  were 
mentioned  to  me,  viz.  Mr.  John  Coales,  cooper,  of 
Yolgravc ;  Mr.  James  Fox  of  Bridge  Gate  St.  Alk* 
niund,  Derby, -and  Mr.  Edward  Harlam  of  Wirks- 
worth.  The  Churns  which  I  saw  at  Bache  Thomhiirs, 
Esq.  at  Stanton  in  the  Peak,  and  at  the  Earl  of  Chester* 
fields  at  Bradby  Park,  I  have  represented  in  Plate  IV. 
ijg.  2;  they  consist  of  a  Tub  in  the  form  of  tiie  frustum 
of  an  Elliptical  Cone,  with  a  bottom  not  plane,  but 
forming  the  segment  of  a  circle,  that  it  may  apply  the 
closer  to  the  Beaters,  which  consist  of  four  Elliptical 
Boards,  fig.  3,  joined  together,  and  nearly  fitting  the 

inside 
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-  Inside  of  tlic  Clini 


tiid   liai 


spindle, 


Sg.  4,  pass  thro'  a  socket  in  them  :  the  spindle  to 
which  (he  winch  Handle  a,  for  working  the  Chum,  is 
iixed,  passes  thro'  a  long  socket  6,  outside  the  Churn, 
thro'  the  Beaters,  ami  into  nnolher  socket  fixed  within 
the  opposite  side :  the  spindle  has  a  deep  groove  c, 
in  it,  into  which  the  point  of  a  Thnnib-screw  d, 

lien,  and  prevents  the  spindle  drawin;;  out,  wticn  the 
in  u&c,  and  yet  allows  it  to  turn  freely  :  when 
Screw  is  taken  out  and  the  spindle  withdrawn,  the 
.ler»  can  be  taken  out,  and  lliey  as  well  us  the  tub, 
bin  be  scowered  and  scalded,  with  the  utmost  ease  -. 
tlietap  e,  ftis  into  a  groove,  and  is  made  fight  by  a 
cloOi  that  is  shut  down  in  the  joint.  Mr.  Thomhill's 
Cbam,  holding  abont  id  gallons,  had  four  iron  hoops, 
and  two  iron  handles :  and  on  different  occasions, 
charned  from  I|  to  201b.  of  Butter,  in  an  effective 
nURDcr:  ft  was  made  by  Mr.  Coates,  and  cost  Two 
GvEncas  :  and  appeared  (o  me,  to  be  a  most  complete 
implement,  worthy  of  general  adoption. 

Before  )  close  (his  Miscellaneous  Section  on  Implc- 
meatt,  tec.  it  may  be  worth  recording,  that  ^0  or  60 
yesrssECo,  Edward  Wagstaff,  a  Lime-burner  at  Aiihover, 
coDlrived  a  set  of  rods,  <tach  about  three  feet  long  and 

flf  iocli  diameter,  having  an  iron  ferril  at  one  end, 
ihich  projected  an  inch  and  a  half  or  more,  into  which 
ic  smnller  end  of  another  of  these  rods  loosely  titled, 
Wd  was  kept  from  drawing  out,  by  a  short  strap  nailed 
on  to  one  rod  and  a  buckle  ou  to  the  other :  to  the  up* 
pemoet  of  these  rods,  when  several  were  thus  joined, 
be  fixed  a  bunch  of  Holly  twigs,  and  used,  during 
t»ch  winter,  and  occasionally  at  oilier  limes  (when 
Lime-burning  was  suspended)  .to  employ  himself  in 
Swwping  Chimnies,  with  this  limptc  Chiinnei/'SKerp' 
V  3  i,,. 
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ufg  Machine ;  be  charged  6d.  per  chimney,  and  Qnii} 
bis  death,  about  90  years  ago,  rendered  climbing  boji 
junnecessary ;  and  such  were  not  then  employed,  in  the 
neighbourhood :  his  Son  continued  for  some  yean  it 
use  bis  machipes,  after  his  death,  but  neglecting  it 
irather,  in  favour  of  his  Lime-burning,  (he  coramoE 
Chimney  climbers  were  called  in,  and  increased  kj 
degrees,  until  at  length  he  gave  it  up  altogether:  ami 
when  I  was  at  Somercotes  Furnace,  near  AUreten^ 
1  found  biof  therci  bfiming  Ironstone  for  the  fjsfftmif. 


CUAPt 
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CHAP.  VI. 

INCLOSING. 


8SCT*  I. — CASES  BY  ACT  OP  PARLIAltfEKT. 


THE  following  List 
%a?e  been  very  numerous 

Acnt 
Aldwark  in  Brassington 

iniaor 

Alvaston  in  St.  Michael, 

Derby 

Appleby,  part  of  (the  rc- 

•   tnainder  in  Lciccstef^ 

shire),  40  years  ago 

Asbford  in  Bakewell,  1807 

Ashover,  1780 •  3684 

Aston,  in  Hope 

BakeweU,  1807 

Bamford,  in  Hatbersage 

Bariboroogb,  1789  ••••     608 

Beeley  in  Bakewell 

-Beigbton €00 

Belper,  in  Dnffield  •  •  •  •     696 

Birchover,  in  Yolgrave, 

1809 
.Bobover  1592 

Bonsai 1200 

Bonlton,  in  Sl  Michael      98 

Bradborne 


will  sheW)   that  Jnclosures 
in  (be  Couiity  of  Derby,  viz. 

Acrer 

Bradtvell,  in  Hope 

Brand,  in  Hartington 

Brassington,  1807 

Burnaston* 

Buxton,  in  Bakewell,  Hart- 
ington and  Hope  #00 

Callow,  in  Wirksworth 

Chaddesdeti 9II 

Chellaston 

Chelmerton,  in  Bake^jrell 

Chilcotc,  part  of  (the  re* 
mainder  in  Stafford* 
sbire,  I.  p.  1,  Note) 

Church  BroughtoD 

Cudnor  in  Heanor 

Cole-Aston,  in  Dronfield 

Crich    fiOO 

Dale-Abbey 

Darley  in  the  Dale  •  •  •  •  3119 

Dore,  in  Dronfield,  1810 

Doveridge,  1791 

Duckmanton  (Long) 


•  This  I  suppoMs  to  be  the  phce  called  Cunaston,  and  said  to  be 
inclosed  in  1789, 10  the  «« Geneal  Report  on  Indosurcs,"  p.  ass. 

F  4  Doffield 
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Ac 
ofCn 

Daffield 

l^/^lr  inert  An       •>■•■«•>>> 

ra 

VMM* 

980 

Aera 

•fCmmmmn 

Lea^  in  Ashover,  Crich  and 

South  VVin6eld,  1777 

Little  Hallam,  in  Ilke^ 

£gg(liiigtoii 

Eltoo,  in  Yolgrave,  1809 

ton,  1796 

Elvaston 

Little  Hucklow,  in  Hope 

Etwall,  1797    

834 

Little  Longsdon,  in  Bake- 

Fairfield^  inHpp^ 
Ferneylee,  in  Hope 

weH,  UBIO 
Little  Norton,  in  Norton 

Findern,  in  Mickleover 

Little  Wilne,  1763 

Flaggy  in  Bakewell 
Foolow,  in  £}'nm 
Great  IJucklow,  in  Hope 
Great  Longsdon,  in  Bake- 
well,  1810 

a 

Littun,  in  I'ideswell 
Locko,  in  Spundon 
Marston    Montgomery 

(page  35)       .89 
Matlock,  1780    1719 

Hare  Hill,  in  ^oylstone 

Melborne,  1787 

llartington 

f'lnrt^liom      ••••••••■■ 

850 

Micleover 

Monyash,  in  BakeweU 

Hi^land,  in  Chesterfield 
Uathersage^  1810 
Ilatton,    in  Marston  on 

Morton 

North  Winfield   55B 

Dove 

Norton 

Hayfield,  in  GJos^op 
Heage,  ip  Puffield 

500 

Oakerthorpe,    in    South 

Winfield 
Ocllbrook.  1772 

lIilton>   in    Marston    on 

O^maston  in  Brailsford 

Dove 
Hognaston,  in  Ashburne, 

Packington,part  of(tl)e 
remainder  in  Leice»* 

1774 
Holbrooky  in  Dufficld 

. 

tcrshire) 
Palterton,  in  Starcliff 

'Holloway,  in  Cricb,  1771 

Hope 

Horsley 

HuUnnd  Ward,  1773 

Parwich^    in    Ashburne    927 
Pentricli 

Repton,  1766 (m 

Sawlcy,  1787 

I  Lie,  in  \V  irks  worth 

Scarcliff  (more  than  80 

Ilkeslon,  1794 
jvilhimarsh,  in  Eckington  2 
Kirk  Ircton,  1805 

242 

years  ago) 
Sheldon,  in  Bakewell 

Sliirland,  1777 232 

Smalley, 
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Acres 

of  CofHttt^, 

Snudlef,  in  Morlej 
SonthNorauuitony  1768    250 
Somh  Winfield,  1786  •  •     35 1 

Spoodoi,  1788    471 

Stioitf  jy  io  Spondon    •        82 
SouBUm  by  Dale     •••     103 
Scanton  in  the  Peak,  in 
Yoigmve,  1809 

ScapenbiU     lOQ 

Stvreley    82 

Stooey-Middieton    •  •  •  •     368 
Sdetton,  in  Shiriand  and 
North  Winfield  1777 

Botmo^  in  Scarsdale 

Sirarkestone 

Sjnfin,  in  Barrow 

Hditingtoay  in  Bakcwdl 


Afrei 

of  Commm. 

Temple  Norman  ton,  in 
Eckiogton 
Thornbill  In  Hope 

Tibshelf 330 

Tideswell,  1808 
Walton,  in  Chesterfield 
Wardlow,  in  BakewelJ, 

1810 
West  Hallam 
Weston  Underwood,  in 
Mugginton,  1786 
W*illington 
Windley,  in  Doffidd 
WindmilUlioiiaes,    in 
Hope 
Winster  in  Yolgrave 
Wirksworth 


Womihill,  in  Tide«well 

Scarcliffand  Paltertoa  was  raciitioned  to  me,  as  Uie 
fint  Parliamentary  Inclosure  in  this  part  of  England. 
On  the  Coal-measures  in  Palterton,  Earl  Batburst,  a 
fiew  years  ago,  felled  many  fine  Oaks,  from  the  Hedge 
Rows,  livhich  were  planted  about  80  years  preceding ; 
and  where,  as  well  as  in  Scarcliff,  on  the  Yellow 
Lime,  there  is  now  a  fine  produce  of  hedge-row  Tim« 
her,  well  preserved  and  attended  to,  by  Mr.  James 
Dowland,  his  Lordship's  Agent. 

Many  of  the  particulars  of  Dates  and  Acres  of  Com- 
moninthe  af>oye  List,  are  taken  from  the  ^^  General 
Report  on  Inclosures,"  pages  187  and  234,  printed  in 
1808 :  wherein  it  is  stated  (p.  293)  that  the  number  of 
Acts  obtained  for  Inclosures  in  this  County,  from  the 
1st  of  Queen  Anne  to  1797,  was  74;  of  which,  63  Ac!s 
stated  the  quantities  to  be  inclosed  thereby,  to  amount 
together  to  54,985  aaes  :  and  at  page  295  it  is  said, 

that 
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that  69  Acts  for  loclosares  in  this  County  passed,  in 
tbe  first  Forty  years  of  the  present  Reign. 

In  that  part  of  the  said  Report,  which  traces  the 
tSecU  of  Inclosuresi  from  the  Returns  made  by  tbe 
Officiating  Clergy  of  47  places  in  this  County  (p.  896) 
in  the  beginning  of  1801,  to  the  Requisition  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  is  stated  (p.  229),  that  the 
quantity  of  wheat  cultivated  in  44  newly  incloaed 
places  in  this  County,  was  37,154  acres ;  and  (page 
250),  that  in  places  where  2301  acres  of  wheat  weic 
cultivated  previous  to.  inclosing,  2312  acres  were  cutti* 
Tated  afterwards ;  which  is  improperly  called  an  in* 
crease  of  911  acres,  that  seemed  to  result  from  the-mM- 
sure :  the  particulars  of  13  of  these  places  is  stated 
(p.  234)  as  follows,  viz* 

Decreate  nf  Imtrm^jf 

Acres  •/  Wbtai,     Atnt  ^  0titi, 

Burnaston  (Cuoaston)  Ihclosed  in  1789  •  •  15 

Dovcridge    1791  ••  20 

Etwjill 1797  ••  85 

Ilkeston    1794  |5 

Little  Wilne    1763  ••  35 

Melborne 1787  ••  10 

Ockbrook     » 1772  ••  40 

Repton     1766  Se 

Sawley 1787  •  •  40 

Shirlaud    ••• 1777  .-..•     25 

South  Nomianton    1768  •  •  42 

Spondon 1788  ••  28 

Weston  Underwood     1786  •  •  80 

345     6d 

60  ^ 

285  decrease 

of  acres  of  wheat ;  and  which  places  could  not  ther^bK, 
have  been  fairly  selected. 

At 


crtui 
HUnd< 
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253  it  is  staled,  that  in  ihe  Rc1iini8ofS4 
placGfc  newly  inclosei!,  whi-rc  the  cultivittion  of  Barley 
itfiMntioned,  13  of  tliem  i(ate  nn  increase,  six  a  de- 
enmte  of  acres  ol'lliis  cni)),  anil  «t\  that  no  perceptible 
alleralion  bas  taken  place  :  of  S9  Returns  which  nntice 
ihe  ealttvation  of  Oats,  25  state  an  increase,  two  a 
decrease,  anJ  two  others  that  the  Inclosare  has  not 
titered  the  acres  of  this  Grain,  cultivated  annually : 
and  of  to  Rrlurns  ^vhich  mention  Puhe,  four  slate  aa 
kcrease,  eight  a  dccreasC}  and  seven  that  no  alteration 
bastskfn  place. 
At  p8^  255  it  is  s(ak<(I,  Ihnt  the  cullivation  of  Pc 
hns  inrreaseil  in  (nelve  places  in  consequence  of 
Inclosures;  such  iucrexsu  on  the  average  of  thir* 
places  (page  2()3)  being  in  the  ratio  of  75  (o  80. 
U  ako  stafeJ,  that  ihe  culture  of  Turnips  had 
in  five  places;  the  sinallness  of  which  num* 
ber,  out  of  the  whole  47  Returns  (aa  well  as  of  Pota- 
Ion],  could  have  arisen  only  from  the  omissions  of  the 
Report  en. 

At  page  2S4  it  is  stated,  respecting  19  inclosed  phices, 
that  Sheep  had  increased  in  13,  decreased  in  5,  and 
Beitfacr  increased  or  decreased  in  9  places  i  that  of 
CatlU  in  19  places,  there  had  been  increases  in  15,  de- 
cmues  ill  S,  and  3  not  altered  :  and  of  17  places  where 
Oinriet  arc  noticed  in  the  Returns,  16  arc  said  to  be  in- 
creased, and  one  unaltered  :  i(  being  calculated  (p.  S57), 
the  average  of  13  places,  the  increase  in  the 
of  Cheese  and  flutter  in  the  Dairies  of  inclosed 
,pwbhet,  had  Increased  as  S8  to  30  in  quantity. 

la  the  eonrse  of  my  Survey,  I  heard  none  of  those 
CM)|iUiii(s,  of  injuiy  done    to  the   Poor  by   Incto. 
which  have  betn  >»  iodustrtonsly  sought  for 
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in  the  Southern  Counties:  complaints  which,  I  am 
satisfied,  have  rarely  any  foundation  in  justice  or  rca^ 
son,  and  that  a  proper  prudence  in  the  enquirer  would 
have  discovered,  in  most  instances,  that  it  was  not  the 
complaints  of  the  owner  of  a  Cottage  or  Common*right, 
wIk)  had  lost  the  same,  and  with  it  his  Cow,  that  he 
was  listening  to,  but  of  some  tenant  at  zDilly  formerly, 
to  a  Cottage  having  ri^ht  of  Common,  for  which  he 
paid  little  or  nothing,  owing  cither  to  the  owner's  good- 
ness and  forbearance,  or  to  not  being  in  a  condition,  or 
finding  it  convenient  to  stock  the  Common  himself,  or 
herself.  It  will  I  am  sure  be  found,  that  the  owners  of 
Cottage-riglUs  have  received,  in  general,  their  full  share 
(and  much  more  in  numerous  instances)  of  the  Com* 
raons  and  Lands  subject  to  common-right,  with  tbo 
Land-owners :  and  if  it  be  too  generally  true,  that 
the  Cottager's  Allotment  is  sold  at  or  soon  after  an 
Jnclosure,  and  its  produce  soon  dis&ipate J,  the  canse 
should  be  sought  for,  in  that  fruitful  source  of  eyils, 
the  Poor  Laws. 

I  lament  to  see,  that  the  phantoms,  of  Cottagers* 
keeping  Cows  and  occupying  I^and,  &c.  have  possess- 
ed  some  men's  imaginations,  to  an  extent,  which  makes 
them  overlook  some  of  the  most  essential  points  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  principle,  which  is  the  very  foundation 
of  society,  the  inviolable  right  of  property. — Seeing, 
as  I  rode  thro'  all  the  modernly  inclosed  Parishes  in 
Derbyshire  or  near  it,  the  small  allotments,  in  general, 
under  Garden  Culture,  and  frequently  subdividing  and 
fresh  Cottages  erecting  on  them,  with  great  appearance 
of  comfort  throughout,  compared  with  the  Cottages  and 
the  condition  of  their  Occupiers,  on  tlie  skirts  of  the 
few  Commons  which  yd  remaiji,  I  did  not  stop  to  en- 
quire 
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quire  ID  the  first  instance,  whether  the  Occupiers  Qr  their 
Predecessors,  formerly,  or  now  in  the  latter  case,  kept 
CowSf  Sheep,  &c.,  or  whether  the  Allotment  in  lieu  of 
Common  Rights  had  changed  hands,  or  wish  for  a  Law, 
thai  should  restrain  them  from  so  doing,  any  more  than 
br  one  which  should  restrain  me  and  others  in  my  class 
and  above  it,  from  doing  what  we  please  with  our 

09lf. 

There  cannot  remain  a  doubt,  but  Inclosures  haTc 
been  and  continue  to  be  highly  beneficial,  in  everj/  point 
ofview^  and  if  any  thing  is  to  be  regretted  concerning 
them,  in  Derbyshire,  it  is,  the  neglect  of  agreeing  with 
the  Tithe  Owner  in  many  instances,  [particularly  iu  the 
northern  part  of  the  County,  as  mentioned  page  31 ; 
and  omitting  to  allot  or  exchange  the  small  portions  of 
common  or  demesne  Fields,  in  Parishes,  where  the  in* 
closing  of  the  large  Commons  and  Wastes,  were  alone 
attended  to,  as  in  Ashover,  Bonsai,  Ible,  Matlock,  &c., 
irbere  the  Fields  near  theV illages,  arc  still  belonging  to 
Tsrious  Persons,  in  strips  like  a  common  Field:  and  I 
keard  of  an  instance,  of  a  second  Act  of  Parliament  for 
remedying  this  strange  oversight  iu  the  first  one. 

The  only  Open  Arable  Fields  now  remaining  in  the 
County,  I  believe,  are  the  following,  viz. 

Bredsall,  the  southern  part  on  Red  Marl,  the  remain- 
der on  Coal-measures. 
.  Dalbury  Lees  in  Dalbury,  on  Red  Marl. 
HoUington,  in  Longford,  on  Red  Marl. 
Langley  (Kirk),  on  Red  Marl. 
Little  Chester,  in  St.  Alkmund,  on  Red  Marl. 
Little  Eaton,  in  ditto^  on  Coal-measures. 

Roston 
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Boston  ill  Norimrf  (and  ComnMm  MeadowB  hy  tbr 

Dove),  on  Red  BCarl. 
Shiikj,  on  Red  Marl. 

Smithsbyy  on  Red  Claj,  in  the  Conlpmeasnies. 
Snekton,  in  Norbury,  on  Red  Marl* 
Stenston  in  Barrow^  on  Red  Mad. 
WhittingtOB,  on  Coal-mcasntes. 
Wbitwdl*,  on  Yellow  Lime. 

None  of  these  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  many  of 
them  must  remain  in  their  present  opcoi  nnproductivey 
and  disgraceful  state,  (tbo*  principally  on  the  best  stra- 
tum in  the  County,  see  vol.  I.,  p.  148),  until  lessex- 
pensive  means  can  be  resorted  to,  than  at  present,  for 
eflecting  their  division  and  allotment.     In  Hollingtonr 
it  was  pointed  out  to  me,  that  repeated  attempts  badf. 
been  made  there  towards  an  Inclosure,  and  Ten  Pounds' 
an  Acre  was  oflbred  to  be  advanced  by  the  Proprieton- 
fbr  the  general  Expences,  but,  on  calculation^  it  iwas 
found  quite  insufficient  I  I  shall  give  a  List  of  the  Open 
Commons  still  remaining,  in  Sect.  I,  of  Chap.  XL  : 
and  where,  in  Sect.  S.     I  shall  mention,  what  has  oc 
currcd  to  me,  on  the  conversion  or  improvement  of 
newly-inclosed  Wastes. 

In  Duckmanton,  Temple-Normanton,  and  some  other 
places,  the  division  was  made  by  consent,  and  Act^ 
obtained,  for  confirming  the  same. 

In  the  Act  for  the  Inclosure  of  Ashover  (1779),  the 
Commissioners  were  directed,  to  mark  out  and  describe 
in  their  Award,  600  Acres  of  the  best  of  the  Commons, 
to  be  subject  to  immediate  Tithes,  and  the  Allotments 


*  In  181 1,  notices  were  gireii,  preparatory  to  an  applicatioD  for  an  AcC 
eo  iocloie  tlutParuh. 

on 
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■■wi  all  lh«  remainder  of  llic  Corsmona  vere  dectantd 
excnipl  from  Tithes,  for  the  enauing  Seven  Years.  The 
Adt  for  Matlock,  in  lite  year  following,  directed,  that 
KO  Acres  of  thf  wurat  of  tlte  new  Allotments  should  be 
exempt  from  Tithes  for  Eiglit  Vcais,  aiid  the  remainder 
jtay  Tithes  iramrtliutoly. 

it  was  staled  to  me,  that  the  Tithes  of  Harlington 
Pariih  uere  worth  ISO/,  a  Year  at  the  most,  previous 
^^to  (he  Inclosiire;  jet  that  the  Tithe-owner  suld  the 
^Butulinrnl  made  to  him  in  lieu  thereof,  for  98,000/. 
^^Hilirn  rin^-fenced :  the  advance  having  been  calcahitcd 
^Hn  liSfU.  per  annum ! 

^^T  When  at  Melboruc,  I  purclioic;!  of  Mr. Thomas  Dug- 
^p  noTC  a  Urge  Pamphlet  wrillcii  by  him,  which  details 
■ereral  most  extraordinary  proceedings  of  the  parties 
ciMKrcnied  in  that  Inclosure :  some  of  which,  it  might 
perhaps  be  worth  while  to  guard  against  the  recurrence 
of,  ia  any  revisal  of  the  Act  conlaiuing  the  general 
Claosea  in  Inclosurc  Acts. 

Tbe  hbtory  which  I  beard,  of  the  Inclosurc  of  Asbby 
W<riils,  {near,  and  indeed  within  the  Circuit  of  this 
Cuanty,  tho'  in  Leicestershire),  appeared  to  mc  very 
extraordinary.  In  the  beginning  of  the  firat  Year  of 
the  Commi^ioners'  acting,  they  declared  the  extinction 
of  like  Common  Rights,  and  atler  driving  offthc  Cattle, 
tbff  Wolds  lay  entirely  unoccupied,  while  the  public 
Roads   were  fencing  ofi';    and   during  the  next  two 

I Years,  the   Commissioners  let   Ihe  lar:,'e  Fields   thus 

pmcd,  to  be  cither  grazed  or  ploughed,  at  the  option 
I  IhcTrnanis ;  and  200  Acres  were  ploughed  and  crop- 
I  Moond  time  with  Oats,  nnd  the  whole  produce 
p'iudofTjby  these  temporary  Tenants,  beforelhcAUol- 
tots  were  made;  altho',  as  I  wns  informed,  tbe  Valua- 
tion 
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tion  or  QualityiDg  was  done  in  the  ^nt  Year  I  the  re*' 
mainder  of  the  money  not  thns  raised,  for  the  general 
Ezpencet,  was  obtained  by  the  sale  of  Allotments.  In 
Brassington,  the  Commissioners  took  in  ley  or  joist 
Cattle  on  the  Common,  for  Two  Years,  as  will  be  fiir« 
ther  noticed  in  Sect.  2,  of  Chap.  VIII. 

The  following  Grentlemen,  resident  in .  or  near  the 
County,  have  acted  as  Commissioners  in  the  Fkrlta* 
nientary  Inclosures  in  Derbyshire,  some  of  them  very 
repeatedly,  and  have  given  very  general  satisfaction  to 
the  Proprietors ;  some  of  them  as  sole  Commissioner^ 
Mr.  John  Nuttall*  in  particular,  yiz. 

Barker,  George,  of  Darley. 

Beighton,  John,  of  ilazlewood-halU 

Bcttison,  Jonas,  of  Holmpierpoint,  Notts. 

Chambers,  Benjamin,  of  Tibshelf. 

Dowland,  James,  of  Cuckney,  Notts. 

Eaton,  William  (the  late),  of  Sutton-on-the-HilL 

Gauntley,  William,  sen.,  of  BakewcU. 

Gibbons,  Jonathan. 

Green,  James,  of  Linton  Abbey. 

Harvey,  Robert,  of  Dunstall,  Staffordshire. 

Nuttall,  John,  of  Matlock. 

Outrani,  Benjamin,  sen.  (the  late),  of  Alfreton. 

Sandars,  John,  of  Mackworth. 

Wyatt,  Robert  Harvey,  of  Barton  under  Need  wood, 

StafTordshirc. 
Wyatt,  Samuel,  of  Burton  on  Trent,  Staffordshire. 

.  On  the  Expences  of  Inclosures,  I  have  made  but  few 
notes  :  the  estimate  for  IloUington  has  been  mentioned 

•  To  this  Gentleman,  and  his  Son  Mr.  George  Nuttall,  I  am  under  the 
highest  obligations,  for  their  able  assistance  and  infonnatlon. ' 

above : 
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nboTe:  and  I  was  iiif(HTncdy  that  tbe  expence  of  SSO 
aofCi  of  Allotment  in  Kirk  Iieton  actually  amounted  to 
IW.  per  acre,  although  there  was  but  one  Commissioner 
eoiplojed. 

On  the  Rise  of  Rent  bj  Inclosurcs,  Mr.  Brown  ha« 
zarded  a  conjecture,  in  the  original  4to.  Report,  that 
from  a  third  to  a  fifth  of  advance  had  taken  phce  in  the 
Rentab  of  inclosed  Parishes;  in  some  places,  where 
large  Cctamons  of  useful  Land  have  been  brought  into 
cttUivation,  which  before  yielded  little,  I  doubt  not  but 
the  Rental  has  been  doubled*,  or  more. 

Before  I  close  this  Section,  it  ifiay  be  right,  to  state  a 
few  particulars,  respectinglhe  reservation  and  adjustment 
of  Mineral  Rights  on  Inclosurcs,  in  addition  (o  what 
is  mentioned  respecting  Brassington,  vol.  I.,  p.  406. 

In  Hartington  Act,  the  Coal,  Ironstone,  and  all  other 
Minenils,ezcept  Lead  Ore  (which  belongs  to  the  Crown), 
io  tbe  new  Allotments,  is  reserved  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  who  is  to  pay  the  damage  occasioned  to  the  Oc- 
cupiers by  his  Mines,  assessed  by  arbitration  ;^  which  is 
not  an  unusual  provision. 

In  Ilkeston  Act  (1704),  the  Coal,  Ironstone,  and 
other  Minerals  under  the  new  Allotments,  and  the  right 
of  sinking  Pits  and  Shafts,  making  Soughs  and  Drains, 
Stacking,  Coaking,  taking  and  carrying  away  all  such 
Coals  and  other  Minerals,  and  all  necessary  Roads  and 
Ways  for  such  purposes,  are  reserved  to  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor,  without  any  compensation  whatever,  (be- 
cause he  was  subject  to  none  such  on  tbe  Com:  >  on). 
And  it  is  provided,  that  when  damage  is  done  to  any 
AUotment  by  the  Lord^s  Mining,  on  notice  given  in  the 
Church,  all  the  other  Proprietors  of  Allotments  are  to 
appoint  one  Arbitrator,  and  the  injured  Person  another, 
irho  are  to  ascertain  the  damage,  and  assess  a  rate  on 

DERBY.  VOL.  II.]  G  all 
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all  the  Proprietors  of  AUotmentsi  according  to  a  Scbe** 
dole  to  be  set  forth  in  the  Award,  by  the  Commission- 
ers, of  the  value  of  each  and  every  Allotment,  for  raising 
such  compensation.  On  the  contrary,  in  Heanor  loclo* 
sure,  the  Commissioners  made  a  specific  Allotment  to 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  for  the  estimated  damage  to  be 
done,  by  the  getting  of  his  CoaU  and  other  Minerals,  and 
he  is  made  liable  to  compensate  the  owners  or  occupieiv 
of  Allotments,  for  all  the  damage  his  Mining  may  occa« 
sion. 

In  Stretton  Act  (1777)|  the  Mines  of  Coals  and  other 
Minerals  in  the  Allotments,  are  reserved  to  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor,  on  paying  for  all  damage  done  by  the  get- 
ting of  them,  by  Arbitration  :  and  it  is  provided,  thai 
Pits,  Shafts,  Holes,  or  Hills  of  Rubbish,  or  Roads  dis- 
used for  Twelve  Months,  on  the  Allotments,  may  be 
levelled  by  the  owners  of  them,  and  the  expences  are  ta 
be  repaid  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor :  and  it  is  enacted, 
that  no  Land  shall  be  again  ^'  entered  and  broke  up, 
under  pretence  of  getting  Coal,  after  the  same  shall 
have  been  once  worked,  cleaned,  and  levelled,  as  afoie- 
said.''  It  is  easy  to  see,  (hat  under  the  last  provbion, 
the  Lord  may  be  deprived  of  deep  Seams  of  Coal,  that 
may  hereafter  become  very  valuable,  and  without  their 
becoming  the  property  of  any  one  else.  In  Barlbo- 
rough,  previous  io  the  Indosure,  the  Coals,  &c.  in  the 
old  Inclosures,  and  in  the  Common  Arable  Fields,  b^ 
longed  to  the  owners  of  the  individual  lands :  and  the 
Act  made  no  provision  for  valuing  and  transferring  the 
Minerals  ulong  with  the  Allotments,  but  simply  reserved 
every  Person's  Minerals,  by  which,  besides  the  Own^ 
of  a  Field,  there  is  now  as  many  Coal  Owners  in  it,  as 
formerly  it  had  single  Lands,  almost,  in  the  common 
Fields  I  and  scarcely  any  persons  are  able  to  get  or 

avail 
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■nil  (liemselvcs  of  (heir  Coals,  in  these  Allotmenls, 
owiitu  to  these  iiitiTiuixtiires. 

RcKkdf  and  Paths  will  he  spoken  of  in  Sect.  1,  of 
Chap.  XVI.,  niu\  Ptiblic  Drains  in  Sect.  I,  of  Chap. 

XI  r. 
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lit  letting  nut  the  new-inclosed  Fields,  less  atlen- 
lion  hu  soinetiiites  Iwcn  paid,  to  making  tiictn  divide 
<1k  dificrcnt  Soils,  than  ought  to  have  been.  At  Kids- 
ley  Park  in  Smalley,  I  obstrrveJ,  llint  tho'  the  Fields 
had,  in  general,  parallel  and  equal  opposite  sides,  yet 
lii^y  formed  very  acute  lozL-nges  instead  of  rectangles. 
Tlie  smallnrsBuf  Inclosiires  in  some  pads  of  this  County 
hate  attracled  the  notice  of  observers,  who  hare,  after 
dcKribinglhem,  as  consisting  offouror  five-acre  Fields, 
iaeontiderAtely  oiiscrted,  that  *'  one-sixth  pari  of  (he 
profitable  Land  is  thus  lost  in  Fences;"  it  may  not 
ihcTrfore  (»  amiss  to  state,  that  supposing  each  five- 
actr  FieK)  fenced  on  three  sides,  in  order  to  allow  amply 
for  Fences  against  Roads  and  irregnlar  Fields,Bnd  allow- 
ioif  twelve  links  or  eight  fr«t  wide  for  a  hedge  antl 
dtlch,  ll>c  quantity  of  Land  so  occupied  is  but  ^9 
ptTchcs,  or  onftiernlieth  part  of  the  Field  ;  and  if  Ihn 
Fence*  nrc^  Walls,  as  i^  gencTul  in  the  Districts  alluded 
In,  occupying  or  spoiling  not  more  than  four  links 
•ide,  llic  <|>ianri(y  of  Land  thus  lost  is  hut  otie-sixHeth 
p»ft  of  (he  wh'ile  !  A  very  undue  prejudice  seems  en- 
trrbinnl  by  (Mr.  William  Pitt,  in  the  Slallordsli ire 
Ri-porl,  pnice  19'^,  &c.,  and  by  m:iivy  others,  n;rainst 
SloDe  K'all  J'eitcrt,  demanding  Hedges  in  their  room, 
•1  mitre  cowlucive  (o  beauty  as  well  as  shelter ;  now. 
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in  viewing  agricultural  and  rural  improveinenfs,  snch 
as  are  most  efTective  and  adapted  to  tbeir  uses,  have  ever 
appeared  to  me  as  the  roost  beautiful :  and,  that  Stone 
Walls  arc  best  adapted  to  the  situations  where  they  are 
generally  found,  won't  long  be  disputed  by  those  who 
enter  deeply  enough  into  the  subject  io  entitle  them  to 
give  an  opinion,  I  am  pretty  confident.  In  all  situa* 
tions  where  Stone  Walls  abound,  we  may  be  cectain 
that  stone  is  procurable  with  little  labour,  on  or  near 
the  spot;  and  in  many  instances,  the  surface  was' so 
incumbered  with  large  loose  blocks  of  stone,  that  iiU^ 
for  this  and  other  purposes,  they  were  broken  up  and 
removed,  cultivation  was  impracticable.  A  Wall 
Fence  is  no  sooner  finished,  than  the  full  benefit  of  it  is 
reaped,  either  for  the  protection  of  Crops  or  Shelters 
whereas  in  planting  Hedges,  Wood  must  be  procaced, 
from  great  distances  often,  to  protect  the  young  fcnoeSi 
and  constant  care  and  expence  in  weeding,  &c.  must  be 
incurred,  for  several  years,  before  any  benefit  is  derived 
from  the  Hedge:  and  ofteh,  after  years  of  struggling 
against  Nature,  in  attempts  to  raise  Hedges,  wbeie 
Walls  ought  to  have  been  made,  the  same  are  forced  at 
last  to  be  resorted  to,  as  will  be  the  case  ultimately,  I 
apprehend,  on  Bramley  Moor  in  Eckington,  whore, 
tho'  excellent  Stone  abounds,  beauty,  or  some  other 
equally  weighty  motive,  dictated,  quick  Fences  instead 
of  Walls.  On  Bakewell  Moor,  I  saw  two  low  Stooc 
Walls,  raised  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  in  order  to 
plant  a  Quick  between  them  ;  the  whole  perfiectly  in* 
adequate  as  a  Fence,  and  long  likely  to  remain  so. 

Wall  Fences,  in  the  Peak  Hundreds,  are  usually  buflt 
dry,  or  without  mortar  (of  uncoursed  rubble,  as  the 
Masons  Hould  term  it),  five  feet  high,  with  a  nine-inch 
coping  of  stones  on  edge,  on  them,  fpr  Boundaries ;  and 

four 
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four  fieet  and  a  half,  and  a  ninc*incli  coping,  for  inter* 
ral  FcBccs;  the  cost  from  6s.  to  10s.  and  13s.  per  ropd, 
of  seven,  yards  in  length,  for  getting  the  stone,  carting, 
and  ftuilding  tbe  Wall.  In  Over Haddon,  seven  quar- 
ters and  two  inches,  or  five  feet  five-inch  Walls  cost  7s. 
todf.per  rood.  In  Brassington,  five  feet  two-inch 
Walls,  cost  6s.  per  rood ;  the  stone  being  good  and 
near  at  hand.  At  Black  well  near  Taddinglon,  Walls 
fix  {eei  high  cost  8s.  per  rood  ;  sometimes  the  Farmer 
finds  a  horse  and  cart  besides,  to  prevent  the  Wallers 
digging  holes  in  improper  places  in  the  Fields.  On 
Stanton  Moor,  near  Weaver  Hills,  in  Staffordshire,  the 
Walls  ave  constructed  by  stones  piled  or  set  almost  up- 
r|gbt(like  the  copings  of  Walls)  instead  of  being  laid 
fiaL  In  Ashover,  Beeley,  and  some  other  places,  I 
BV  long  straight  stones,  cleaved  from  the  loose  blocks 
of  Millstone  (jlrit,  and  set  upright  in  the  ground,  as 
files,  touching  eacli  other,  and  forming  the  most  dur- 
able and  com plete  Fence. 

In  the  Building  of  Walls  between  Fields,  holes  are 
•Aen  left,  large  enough  for  Sheep  to  pass  through,  and 
ire  closed  afterwards  by  a  flat  stone,  set  up  against 
iiieoi ;  which  can  be  removed,  whenever  the  Sheep, 
but  not  the  Cattle,  are  intended  to  have  the  range  of  two 
Fields;  a  practice  which  Mr.  Joseph  Gould  of  Pils* 
bary  often  avails  himself  of  in  stocking  his  Pastures, 
which  could  not  well  be  done  with  Hedge  Fences.  " 

In  several  modern  Inclosures,  as  Brassington,  Great 
Hncklow,  Norton,  Wirksworth,  Needwood  Forest  in 
StaffKdshire,  &c.,  thq  Ditches  of  Quick  Fences  have 
been  ordered,  by  the  Commissioners,  to  be  mside^  inside 
the  Fields,  next  to  the  Roads :  which  I  observed  to  be 
very  common  in  the  N  W  part  of  Norfolk,  and 
seemed  a  very  good  practice,  where  loose  Cattle  are  very 

G  3  care- 
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caiefiilly  rxdndcd  from  the  Roads;  othenrae  sad(, 
wbcn  forced  by  honger,  would  oertainl j  break  throogh 
Mich  Hedges  into  the  Fields. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  me,  tbai  Qaicks  were  iMfd  is 
the  Norfolk  method  at  Longford  and  at  Barton-Lodge; 
bnt  I  found,  on  in&pecting  them,  that  only  the  deep 
Ditches  and  bank-set  Quicks  of  Norfolk  had  been  imi* 
tated,  but  not  the  principal  peculiarity  of  that  CooDlyy 
that  of  plastering  the  whole  surface  of  the  Bank  wiih 
tempered  dead  earth  from  the  Ixittom  of  the  Ditch, 
deroid  of  the  seeds  of  weeds,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
seed  of  weeds  in  the  Bank  from  vegetating,  (which  pro- 
cess  I  have  fully  described  in  the  article  Canal^  in  Dr. 
Rees's  New  Cyclopaedia).  Mn  John  Biackwall,  of 
Blackwall  in  Kirk  Ireton,  has  used  slacked  Limc^ 
plastered  on  to  the  face  of  a  newly-planted  Quick,  for 
the  same  purpose.  Mr.  James  Dowland,  of  Cuckneyy 
Notts,  mentioned  to  me,  from  observing  that  bank*set 
Quicks,  with  a  northern  aspect,  succeeded  much  better 
than  those  with  a  southern  aspect,  he  had  ascertained, 
that  the  Winter  and  early  Spring  Sun  was  very  preju* 
dicial  to  young  White-thorn  SetS)  in  prematurely  ex* 
citing  them  to  vegetate,  from  which  those  with  a  nor« 
therii  aspect  were  free.  Mr.  George  Toplis,  of  Brass* 
ington,  prefers  buying  three-year  old  Quick-sets,  and 
finds,  that  these,  when  carefully  taken  up,  will  each  fur* 
nish  three  or  four  cuttings  of  their  long  roots,  which,  if 
bedded  out  in  a  Garden,  will  grow  to  Sets,  equal  to  the 
original  ones.  I  have  found  old  White*thorn  Stoolf 
efTectuuIly  renovatal  by  cutting  them  off  below  the 
branching  of  the  roots,  so  that  each  root  separately 
throw  Mp  its  young  shoots. 

Mr.  Francis  Blaikie,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield's  Baili^T 
al  Bretby,  in  raising  young  Quicks,  plants  them  verti- 
cal 
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ifool-set,  in  a  slight  excavation  of  two  or  three 
^deep  ;  the  sides  sloping  down  to  the  Plants  in 
r  time  to  conduct  llie  rain-waters  to  their  roots, 
ttfin  Winter  time,  (he  earth  is  moulded  ap  against 
them,  OS  against  Celery  in  a  Garden,  to  protect  (hem 
froni  the  froKl:  by  this  alternate  gripping  and  mould- 
ing, Mr.  B.  raises  strong  Fences  against  any  kind  of 
rtock,  in  six  or  seven  years.  At  two  years  old,  Mr. 
B.'s  Quicks  are  cut  close  off,  in  March  ;  in  the  Autumn 
of  the  third  year,  he  ho^s  them  up  to  two  lect  anda  halC 
bigb,  to  prevent  snow  from  breaking  them  ;  and  the 
foDrlh  year,  hogs  them  up  to  four  feet  high.  This 
Gentleman  shewed  me  HedgL-s  of  41  years'  growth,  the 
ilooU  of  which  hnd  be^i  siiccessfullj  moved,  a  few 
fniSKgo,  to  another  situation.  A  few  small  Thorns 
«r  Briars,  laiti  along  the  rows  of  young  Quicksets, 
tSfctually  prevents  llie  liepretlatious  ot  Hares  and 
Rabbits  upon  them,  according  to  Mr.  ii.'s  "  Farmer's 
lutmclor  in  Planting,"  &c.  p.  1 1 .  The  young  Quicks 
llhicll  I  saw  on  Mr.  Edward  S.  Cox'tt  Farm  nt  Draila- 
ford,  were  exceeded  in  perfection  by  none  that  I  ^aw, 
irotrsa  it  be  Mr.  Blaikic's  :  the  hoging  of  whose  Hedges, 
caUed  Tomahawking,  is  peitbrmed  every  Autumn,  with 
»  Sejmetet  or  long-handled  Reaping-hook,  striking  up* 
.        wanb. 

^H^  Ur.  William  Cox,  of  Culland  in  BraiUford,  planti 
^Bherowof  Qoick.onthetopof  the  Bank  (as  Mr.  Bake- 
^^^b^  did  at  Dishley),  of  tkree  or  four-year  old  Plants, 
^BlBdiit  five  years  tile  same  comes  to  be  a  perfect  Fence, 
^BId  tliat  excellent  soil. 

^V    About  Asliburne,  the  Hedges  arc  neatly  dipt  next  the 

Rcvd*,  and  between  the  Fields,  also  at  Uretby  and  at 

lifltb/,  &c. :  by  the  Towing-Paths  of  the  Cromford, 

^^v-  O  1  Derby, 

b. 
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Derby,  and  Trent  and  Mersey  Canals,  the  Hedges  air 
neatly  dipt. 

Tbe  great  enemies  to  good  Hedges  arc  Weeds,  Wood* 
bind  or  Honeysuckle  (lonicera  periclt/menum)^ 
Wild*Hop9  (humulus  lupulusjj  Traveller's  Joy 
(clematis  vitalbajj  the  Blackberry  Bramble,  or  Briar 
(rubus  fruticosus')^  and  other  creepers,  ivhich  bear 
jUiem  down,  and  horned  Scotch  Cattle,  which  do  incre* 
dible  damage  in  Ingleby  and  some  other  places  to  the 
Quicks,  by  beating  them  with  their  horns,  (especially 
where  surrounded  by  Herds,  where  Cows  are  going  to 
Bull),  as  soon  as  they  be^in  to  thrive,  in  fenoed 
pastures,  which  they  have  not  been  used  to^  on 
their  native  Mountains.  Mr.  Francis  Blaikie  hat 
found,  that  fresh  Cow  dung  spread  on  the  bait)Ef 
>?here  the  Scots  have  begun  this  mischief,  will  ocea^ 
sion  them  to  desist,  and  leave  that  place.  Deer  wil^ 
in  like  manner  often,  beat  and  damage  Hedges,  or 
Bushes,  or  Gorsc,  &c.  in  a  Park,  with  their  Horns. 
The  Hedges  at  Foremarke  Park,  very  strong,  of  six  to 
ten  years  growth,  are  contrived  to  be  cut,  a  side  at  a 
time,  when  in  corn ;  the  expencc  I5.  Qd.  to  2«.  per 
acre,  ot  S3  yards  in  length. 

.  Nearly  aU  tbe  Hedges  which  are  now  planted,  are 
of  \V  bitt'^Tborn  (craltegus  monogi/na)j  and  except  in 
the  Rocky  or  WalUFence  districts,  they  are  pretty  well 
preserved  and  managed :  in  these  stony  districts,  the 
few  White-Thorn  Hedges  which  have  been  planted  by 
the  sides  of  the  Walls,  are  not  periodically  cut  down^ 
and  treated  as  a  hedge,  but  sulTered  to  grow  op  aa 
dwarf  trees  and  stems,  for  shelter  to  the  cattle,  atid  orna* 
ment ;  several  of  these  rows  of  neglected  White-Thomt 
inay  be  seen  on  tbe  north  side  of  Bonsai,  and  other  placea 
of  the  Mineral  Limestone  district. 

The 
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The  CralKTrcc  {pyrus  mains)  is  less  planted  in 
fledge  rows  here  than  formerly,  owin^  (o  the  destruc* 
live  effects  of  Caterpillars  on  jthem,  and  to  the  mischief 
Boys  occasion  in  gathering  the  Crabs.  On  the  south 
of  Derby,  there  are  several  Crab  hedges  fonnd,  on  the 
JRed  Marl :  those  Farmers  who  gather  their  Crabs, 
tead  tliein  to  persons  who  keep  Rollers  and  Presses  for 
making  Verjuice  :  John  Draper  of  Synfin  Moor-Lane, 
keeps  a  pair  of  fluted  rollers  for  crushing  Crabs  or 
Apples,  and  a  long  lever  press  for  expressing  the 
jaice;  which  he  does  for  3d.  per  bushd  of  fruit.  Wil* 
liam  Taylor  of  Repton  has  an  apparatus  similarly  em* 
ployed,  in  the  Fruit  season. 

-  Black-thorn  (prunus  spinosa)  and  Bnllace  Tree 
(prmnus  insiiitia)  axe  never  now  planted  in  new  Hedges, 
but  are  to  be  found  in  the  old  Fences  of  some  districts, 
at  aliout  Sutton  on  the  Hill  and  Trusley  on  Red  Marl, 
and  Pinxton  on  the  Coal-measures,  where  I  notii^ed 
tbem. 

Holly  (ilex  aquifoliuni)  holm  or  hollin,  is  less  cul- 
tivated in  Hedges  than  it  ought  to  be  :  probably 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  removing  the  Plants,  which 
tome  persons  effect  with  better  success  at  Midsummer, 
tJuiD  in  the  Spring;  and  Mr.  James  Donland  of  Cuck- 
ney,  Notts,  has  alike  succeeded,  by  pruning  Holly  setts 
a  little^  and  removing  them  during  a  severe  frost.  The 
Hagnesian  Lime  soils  seem  to  suit  this  Plant,  and  I  no. 
ticed  it  to  thrive  in  the  following  places,  viz.  Ashover, 
Bimmpton,  Clay-cross  in  North  W  infield.  Dale 
Abbey,  Doveridge,  Greasley  Notts,  Greenhill  in  Nor- 
ton, Holy-moorside  in  Chesterfield,  Newton  in  Black- 
veil,  Norton,  Plesley,  &c.  At  Rowlee  in  Hope 
l^^oodiands,  the  sides  of  the  hills  were  formerly  scat- 
tered 
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tercd  wilh  Holly  Pollards,  ivbich  they  used  to  lop*  in 
severe  winters,  for  the  Sheep,  with  good  effect ;  UDtil 
these  trees  were  cut  down,  by  an  inconsiderate  Agent^ 
for  the  sake  of  making  Charcoal,  and  Birdlime  from 
the  Bark,  as  is  said ;  and  the  Sheep,  by  cropping  the 
young  shoots,  have  since  effectually  killed  all  thestoob. 
A  great  many  Holly  Pollards  grew,  in  places,  on  the 
Red  Marl  on  Necdwood  Forest,  Staffordshire,  whicli 
were  cut  down  and  barked  on  the  inclosure  of  that  waste 
in  1808;  William  Shird  of  l>raycott,  S  E  of  Uttoseter, 
purchased  a  great  deal  of  thb  Bark,  boiled  it,  laid  it 
in  heaps  for  three  or  four  weeks  to  ferment,  then 
ground  it  under  a  rolling  or  edge-stone,  cased  with  '^ 
wood,  and  then  repeatedly  washed  it  by  hand,  in  a  ran* 
ning  stream  of  water,  to  make  Birdlime,  of  which  he 
sold  many  large  casks  at  Is*  per  pound,  and  had  a  ' 
great  deal  by  him,  when  I  was  there. 

I  observed  Privet  (ligustrum  vulgaris)  to  flourish 
much  in  the  hedges  on  the  yellow  Lime,  in  Bolsoveri 
Clown,  Palterton,  Plcsley,  Whitwell,  &c. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jdmes  Pilkington  (View  of 
Derbyshire,  I.  380)  that  Barberry  (berberris  vulgaris) 
caused  blight  in  Wheat,  in  this  County :  I  met  how- 
ever with  no  Farmer  of  this  opinion,  nor  did  I  see  any 
number  of  these  bushes  in  the  course  of  my  Survey. 

Elder  of  the  black-berried  kind  (sambucus  nigra) 
grows  in  hedge-rows  in  Whaley,  in  Bolsover,  and 
other  places,  and  soon  effectually  destroys  more  useful 
hedge-wood,  in  its  vicinity.     The  white-berried  Elder 

*  In  performing  this,  it  was  found,  that  they  often  died,  if  the  whole 
of  the  branches  were  cut  off  at  once:  the  lower  bought  were  therelbra 
*  left,  when  the  middle  ones  were  cut  oS, 

(sambu^ 
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isamburu*   alba)  grows  in   hedges  at   Mackwortb,  at 
Combriili^e  in  Kocetler,  Slafforilshire,  &.c. 
Uach  {belulu  alhn)  nbaunds  a  gouil  deel,    in  llic 
^Hedges  which  boimd  on  the  Moors  or  Mountains,  (hat 
1  calcRreoiiB. 

Alder  (helula  alnus)  is  also  found  in  similar  silua- 
ns,  and  uf  lutei  the  Bark  has  turned  to  frood  account 
£k  dytn^,  at' ivhicli  further  mention  wilt  be  made  in 
S«*,  3,  of  Chap.  X. 

Sallow  (sa/i.r  caprra)  is  also  found  in  (he  moor-side 
Hedges,  and  llie  sHtnc  seems  spontaneously  lo  opting 
sp)  in  poor,  pared  and  burnt  lands,  on  the  Limestone, 
or  on  die  waslv  heaps  of  Lime  quarries,  at  Monyash, 
«Qd  at  Gfenl-rocks,  &c. 

I  Atit  {fraxintts  excelsior)  ;  the  stems  of  this  wood  are 

^t  to  spread  ill  the  Thorn  hedges,  and  destroy  them, 

li  cause  gaps,  if  tiut  atlendctl  lo  :  the  Mineral  I.imc- 

e  of  Derbyshire  sesms   particularly  favourable  to 

f  Aibt  u  the  names  of  many  of  its  Towns  and  V^illages 

tbdicatr. 

Maple  (ccfr  campestre)  is  found  in  the  Hedges,  in 
uiy  [daces;  1  noted  it  in  Cation,  Croxall,  Pinxton, 
tnskjr,  &c. 

Uasel  {cori/las  troelinna)  is  much  too  common  in  the 
gdgc-rows  of  this  district,  particularly  on  ihc  yellow 
,  inducing  a  good  deal  of  trespass  on  the  Farmers, 
t  Nutlrik.  It  hus  hixn  thought  by  ^ome,  thai  crop- 
Une  the  leaves  and  buds  of  th<'  Nut  Hazel,  by  young 
I  produces  the  disease  called  Red  Water :  see 
(cu  I.oft^hap.  XIV 

TiinlwT  Tth-b  in    Hedge-rows  will  be  treated  of  in 
L3,ofChji),  X. 

-  pates, — la  lim  blony  Districts  of  the  County,   sub- 
stautial 
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slantial  Stone  Stoops,  or  Posts  for  Gates,  are  in  general 
use:  near  Bakewell,  these'Stoops  sell  at  35.  a  pair,  at 
the  Quarries ;  at  North  Anston,  in  Yorkshire,  Stoops 
eight  feet  long  are  sold  at  Gs*  each ;  and  at  South 
Anston^  Dog-kennel  Quarry,  (on  the  Chesterfield  Canal, 
yol.  I.,  p.  420  and  411,)  at  55.  each.  In  the  Indoaure 
of  Over  Haddon,  Mr.  Isaac  Bennet  paid  3s.  a  pair  for 
his  Posts,  at  six  miles  distance,  and  19s»  each  for  his  Oak 
Gates,  Tirith  iron-work ;  iron-work  to  the  Posts, and  hang* 
ing  the  Gate,  2s.  6d.  Anciently,  the  Gates  in  the  Peak 
Hundreds  were  formed  and  hung  without  any  iron-work, 
even  nails,  as  I  have  been  told ;  and  some  yet  remain  in 
Birchovcr  and  other  places,  where  no  iron-work  is  used 
in  the  hangings  a  large  mortise-hole  is  made  thro'  the 
hanging-post,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  Grate, 
at  about  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  into  which  a  stout 
piece  of  wood  is  firmly  wedged,  and  projects  about 
twelve  inches  before  the  Post;  and  in  this  piece  of 
wood,  two  augur  holes  afe  made,  to  receive  the  two 
ends  of  a  tough  piece  of  green  Ash  or  Sallow,  which 
l:>osely  embraces  the  top  of  the  head  of  the  Gate  (form* 
cd  to  a  round),  in  the  bow  so  formed :  the  bottom  of 
the  head  of  the  Gate  is  formed  io  a  blunt  point,  which 
works  in  a  hole  made  in  a  stone,  set  fast  in  the  ground, 
close  io  the  face  of  the  Post.  It  is  easy  to  see,  by  the 
mortise-holes  in  all  old  Gate-Stoops,  that  this  mode 
of  hanging  Gates  was  once  general.  A  great  contrast 
io  these  rude  Gates,  is  exhibited,  on  the  Farm  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Harvey  of  Hoon  Hay,  who  has  four  sets  of 
hooks  and  catches,  all  adjustible  by  nuts  and  screws^ 
fixed  in  his  Gate-Posts,  which  are  \ery  stout,  in  the 
line  of  a  private  and  bridle  Road  thro'  his  Farm ;  so 
that  from  whichever  quarter  the  wind  may  come,  in 
blowing  weather,  the  Gates  can  readily  be  shifted,  so 
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as  to  be  shut  too  by  the  wind,  instead  of  being  forced 
open  thereby  :  there  is  also  a  screw  for  adjusting  the 
top  thimbles  of  these  Gates,  for  making  them  shut  more 
perfectly.  In  Ingleby,  and  some  other  places,  I  saw 
hooks  to  the  field  Gates,  for  hanging  them  either  of  two 
ways.  Near  to  Goyte  Bridge,  in  Cheshire,  I  observed 
Gates,  on  the  Roads,  kept  shut  by  means  of  swinging 
poles,  suspended  from  tall  posts  erected  behind  the 
Gates,  and  jointed  to  the  Gates,  in  a  very  simple  and 
effective  manner.  Near  Paniers-pool  Bridge,  I  noticed 
the  Gates  kept  shut,  by  a  pointed  strut  pitching  in  the 
ground,  in  the  manner  of  that  used  to  drag  after  a  wag- 
gon, and  scotch  it  in  going  up  hill ;  but  these  last  are 
intolerable  nuisances  to  persons  on  horseback. 


SECT.  III.^-NBW  FARMS. 

Iir  consequence  of  the  Inclosures,  a  great  many  new 
and  excellent  Farms  have  been  laid  out:  the  principal 
of  what  I  noted  on  this  subject  has  already  been  given^ 
in  page  9,  in  speaking  of  the  new  and  most  complete 
faim  Buildings  and  Premises. 


CHAP. 


PLOuQiriyG,  fsee  page 43.) — it  lias  been  estimated, 
That  so  large  a  portioF]  as  four-fifihs  of  Ibc  surface,  ia 
Dcrbysfiirc,  is  in  grass,  and  onc-fiflli  of  it  onl^  tn  ara- 
(ioii ;  but  I  ibink  it  probable,  that  ihe  proportion  of 
ploughed  Lands  is  greater  than  this.  A  considerable 
partiality  scenis  to  have  prevailed,  with  the  Farmers  of 
this  County,  for  the  use  of  two-share  Ploughs.  Mr,  , 
Thornaa  Harvey,  of  Hoon  llay,  nilli  a  two-share 
Plongfa,  drawn  by  four  horses  at  length,  and  a  \ioy  to 
drive,  ploughs  near  two  acres  in  a  day.  Mr,  John 
Pearsall  of  Foremarkc,  with  five  horses  and  a  driver, 
plougbsabout  an  acre  and  a  half  in  a  day.  Mr.  Robert 
Lea  of  Borough  Fields,  wilh  five  horses  and  a  driver, 
ploughs  an  acre  and  a  half  of  fallow  in  a  day.  Mr. 
Francis  Blaikie,  Bailiff  to  Earl  Chesterfield,  at  Brclby, 
with  five  horses  and  a  driver,  ploughs  about  an  acre 
and  a  half  in  a  day. 

Formerly,  six  horses  were  often  employed  in  plough- 
tog  ;  these  have  been  seen  working,  at  length,  in  a  Field 
of  only  three  acres  e.\(cnl ;  a  great  portion  of  their 
time,  in  such  case,  being  lost  in  turning. 

Of  late  years,  two-horse  Ploughs,  without  a  drivCT, 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  County.     Mr. 
Francis  Blaikie  at  Brctby,  with  a  single-wheeled  two- 
hone 
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tone  Plough,  executes  nbuut  three  roods  per  day. 
Mr.  Thomas  Harvey  of  Hoon  Hay,  wUh  two  horses 
s*brc*sl,  ploughs  near  ;in  acre  per  Jay.  Edward  Coke, 
Esq.  of  Lougfoid,  uses  a  two-wheeled  Warwickshire 
Pluu»h,  and  two  horses  a-brea&t,  without  a  driver.  Mr. 
Timothy  Greenwootl  of  Ncwhaven,  uses  two  horses 
t.bftast.  Mr.  .Tosfi>h  Gould  of  PiUbury,  with  a  Jlo- 
Uwrham  Swing  Plough,  drawn  by  two  horses  a-breast, 
utually  plouglis  one  to  one  acre  and  a  quarter  per  day. 
Irlr.  ifohn  Lingard,  at  Great>rocks  Lodge,  uses  a 
wheeled  Plough,  drawn  by  two  hors*^  a-breasi,  except 

the  most  uneven  of  his  Land.     On  very  strong  and 

bboni  Land  on  Morwood  Moor  in  Crich,  I  saw  two 
itCR  employed  in  ploughing,  but  unfortunately  did 
■otlearn>  who  it  was  who  was  selling  so  excellent  an 
example  to  his  neighbours.  On  tliu  €3d  of  August 
I8I0,  a  bet  was  decided,  on  on«  of  Lord  Waterpatk's 
Farms  in  Dovcridgc,  of  a  Norfolk  Plough  drawn  by 
twohomcsjWithout  a  driver,  against  a  four-horse  Plough 
of  (be  District,  without  a  driver:  the  four  horses  in  two 
Koun  add  a  half  ploughed  almost  an  sere,  the  two-horse 
Plough  not  quite  bo  much  ;  but  fiom  the  comparative 
OM  lo  Ibe  horses,  and  the  goodness  of  (he  work  per* 
fwiDedt  (he  decision  of  the  umpires  was  in  favour  of  the 
Norfolk  Plough. 

The  use  of  Oxen  in  ploughing;  was  very  general  many 
fears  ago,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  County,  in  Ashover 
in  particular ;  but  the  same  was  gradually,  and  at 
len^b  ratirely,  discontinued,  until  of  late,  that  many 
experimental  I'armers  have  again  introduced  (hem  on 
their  Farms,  as  will  be  further  noticed  in  ISect.  1,  of 
Uup.  XIV. 

Ploughing,  whca  faired,  is  usnally  al  the  late  of  I2s- 
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to  15i.  per  acre,  including  harrowing,  on  old  tilled 
Lands^  and  ]Ss.  per  acre  for  breaking  up  Lcjs. 

The  qnan(ity^plou^r lied  annually  by  each  FarmePi^ 
horse,  in  this  county,  is  supposed  to  vary  from  15  to  SO 
acres,  and  av^*rage  about  31  ;  and  the  work  of  each  Ox 
to  average  about  13  acres  of  ploughing. 

Harrowing  ^nd  Rolling  presented  nothing  worthy  of 
noting,  except  what  will  be  found  at  page  45;  Scarify* 
ing^  ox  the  use  of  the  Scuffler,  is  becoming  pretty  gene- 
ral, a|  mentioned  page  48. 

Ridges  pretty  generally  prevail  on  the  Derbysbiit 
ploughed  Lands,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  soil,  dr 
the  declivity  of  the  surface,  and  they  seem  about  %\x 
yards  across  on  the  average.  In  Tissington  Parky  I 
noticed  some  very  highly  ridged  pasture  Lands,  which 
are  not  very  common  in  the  County. 

The  putting  in  of  Crops  on  once  ploughing,  is  prac« 
tised  by  Mr.  Timothy  Greenwood  of  NewhaveA,  Mr* 
Blaikie  of  Bretby,  and  some  others  :  Mr.  Joseph  Gould 
of  Pilsbury,  after  trying  tl;is  method,  has  relumed 
to  his  former  practice  of  twice  ploughing  and  harrow* 
ing. 

Drillings  (see  p.  46.) — The  drilling  of  Turnips  in 
the  Northumberland  or  Scoich-row  method,  was  lately 
practised  by  Mr.  Robert  Tomlin,  Bailiff  on  the  Hakeof 
Devonshire's  Farm  at  Cliatsworth,  at  the  I'istance  of  90 
inclics,  hoeing  them  twice ;  aftcT  which,  when  thr  roots 
were  grown  to  a  considerable  size,  a  furrow  was  turlied 
from  each  drilU  by  a  iijt^iit  Plousrh,  inioandgcbttweeii 
the  TOWS ;  which  ridge,  on  the  setting  in  of  Winter,  wat 

split 
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f put  gain  by  a  double-bonrded  Plongli,  moulding  up 
the  Turnips,  so  as  to  preserve  them  cfiectually  from  the 
frost.  Mr.  Francis  Blaikic,  BaililTto  the  Earl  of  Ches- 
terfield at  Bradby  Park,  sows  Swedish  Turnips  in  SO- 
jnch  rows,  in  the  Scotch-row  method,  the  ground  hav* 
ing  been  previously  well  pulverised,  cleaned,  and  ma* 
■ored.  Norfolk  Yellow  Turnips  arc  here  also  drillcdy 
with  Cooke's  patent  machine,  after  well  cleaning  and 
nanaring. 

Mr.  Isaac  Bennct  of  Over  Haddon,  Mr.  Thomas 
Harvey  of  Hoon  May,  Mr.  William  Fearn  of  Mackey 
in  Sudbury,  and  others  also,  drill  their  Turnip  crops. 

The  drilling  of  Wheat,  Oats,  and  Barley,  is  prac* 
tittdby  Mr.  Francis  Blaikie  for  the  Earl  of  Chester- 
fidd,  with    Cooke's  patent  machine.     The  Rev.  Ed- 
vanl  Otter  of  Bolsover  Castle,  drills  his  Corn  crops. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Grcville  of  Wyaston  drills  Oats  and 
Barley  ;  Mr.  Robert  Stone  of  Boylstone,  stated  to  me 
lib  opinion,  from  what  he  had  seen  in  Worcestershire, 
-that  the  drilling  and  hand-hoeing  of  Wheat  would  cer- 
tainly answer  on  the  Red  Murl  Lands  of  Derbyshire. 
I  have  already  mentioned,  at  page  46,  that  Mr.  John 
Johnson,  used,  when  at  Odd-house  Farm  in  Measham, 
to  drill /or  hire  ;  he  found  a  machine,  horse,  and  men, 
and  drilled  at  13c/.  per  acre  for  sowing,   and  Hrf.  per 
acre  borse-hocing :  or,  iie  [)erf()rmecl  these  operations  for 
the  80if  ing  of  the  seed,  eftlnintcd  at  one  bushel  per  acre ; 
aodl  was  much  pleased  to  lesirn,   that  as  soon  as  Ins 
WW  Union  Farm  on  Abhby  Wolds,    Ijeicestorshire,  is 
got  into  order,  he  means  to  resume  his  drilling  for  hire, 
i'tthe  neighbourhood.     Mr.  Philip  Oakdon  of  Bently- 
hall  drills  and  hoes  his  Beans.     Mr.  Thomas  Lea  of 
S<apenhill  drills  and  twice  hand-hoes  his  Beans ;   three 
huihelsand  a  half  of  seed  produce  three  to  five  quarters 
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of  Com.  Mr.  Edward  Brown  of  Ingleby  drills  all 
Corn,  by  a  Cooke's  IKitcnt  inacbiDc;  Wheat  al  twelve 
iacbes  and  fire  pecks  of  seed  (34  (juarts  pet  bushel) ; 
Barley  at  nine  inches  and  nine  pecks  of  seeil  ;  Beans  at 
eigbtcen  inches  and  eight  pecks  of  seed.  Mr.  Thomas 
Moore  of  Lultington,  in  IS08,  drilled  five  acres  of 
Beans*  opening  the  drills  with  n  spade,  and  filling  the 
last  one  at  ttie  time  time,  afterlhcseed  Iind  been  distri- 
bnled  by  hand;  (he  saving  of  seed  one  peck  per  acre, 
and  (he cost  li)t.  peracrc,  the  crop  the  best  in  the  netgh* 
botiibood,  or  that  he  ever  had.  At  Chatsnottb|  Mr. 
Tomtin  diitlcd  bis  Beans. 


Ttie  Dibbliag of  Wiieii  wnsonce  performed,  f«- 
John  Grocnsmith  of  Mammerton  iu  Longford,  bya" 
Norfolk  man,  who  huppcnedlo  be  at  Mr.  Coke's,  as  an 
experiment  against  broadcast  sowing,  In  the  same  tield; 
,  Ifie  broadcast  sfniw  was  extremely  laid  before  harvest, 
k  vbich  the  dibbled  escaped,  and  proved  the  hest  sample 
ns  welt  as  the  most  abundant  crop.  Christopher  Smith, 
BaililTIo  Edward  f'oke,  l-lu].  of  Longford,  regularly 
practises  Itic  dibbling  of  Wheat  on  the  small  portioD 
of  arable  which  be  has  in  occupation;  and  in  this 
neiglihourhood,  the  dibbling  of  Beans  is  general.  Thir* 
teen  to  nine  years  ago,  .loseph  Kichanls  (who  now 
lives  as  BatUlf  with  Lord  Slieffield  in  Sussex)  dibblfxl 
several  <orta  of  Grain  for  Mr,  John  Widkcr  of  Marston 
Park  in  Marston  Montgomery,  bat  (he  crops  proved 
weak  anJ  thin,  and  the  practice  there  has  been  discon- 
'  tinn'Hl.  Mr.  Francis  Blaikie,  BaililTto  Earl  Chester- 
field, always  dibbles  Kome  Corn  ;  Wheat,  on  a  Clover- 
ley  once  ploughed,  and  if  the  ground  is  very  dry  nt  the 
lime,  he  treads  in  the  seed  by  a  flock  of  Sheep  ;  Beans 
be  also  dibbles,  on  once  ploughing,  in  rows,  at  two  lirt 
apart. 


Hoe  bdween  the  rows.  Mr.  Willinm  Wallis,  Bailiff 
to  the  Ute  Mr.  Francis  Bruckficld  nt  Allon,  (formerly 
Mr.  Robert  BakcwcU'a  ploughman  and  driller  at  Dish- 
ley.)  dibbled  his  Beans  in  raws,  twenty-four  inches 
asunder,  and  tno  and  a  half  to  three  inrhos  apart  in  the 
rows,  one  Bean  in  a  hole,  about  two  and  a  half  bushels 
of  seed  per  acre,  the  cost  lis,  per  acre,  and  no  Beer  ;  he 
ploughed  between  the  rows  and  hand-weeded  :  (he  crop, 
which  was  most  excellent,  was  pulled  up,  and  atler  Uie 
roots  were  chopt  off,  tied  with  straw-bands.  Mr.  How- 
land  Reeves,  BailifTto  Sir  Roltert  WiLmotnt  Chaddes- 
den,  dibbles  his  Beans  in  twelve-inch  rows  and  one 
inch  and  a  half  apart ;  Ihe  crops  excellent.  Mr.  Wil- 
Garman  of  Pcrsal  Pila  in   Crosall,  dibbles  hia 


Horse-hoeing^  (see  page  48.) — The  price  which  Mr, 
John  Johnson  used  tu  charge  for  performing  (his  iiseful 
operatioa  for  iiirf,  was  12i/.  per  acre  :  some  other  in- 
iliUCes  of  nurM-hocin^  nhich  I  observed  are  mentioned 
above. 

^^^^Jland-iioeiugi  (sec  page  6 1.)— At  Brclby,  women  are 
^^B||iIojcd   to  hand-hoc  drilled  Corn,  for  the,  Earl  of 
^^B^esletlicld,  al  5s.  per  acre,and  they  arc  found  equiilly 
^^^p  more  expert  in  Ihe  use  of  the  Hoe,  than  the  men. 
^^^Rie  price  of  hoeing  broadcast  Turnips  here,  is  d;i.  the 
tint  time,  and  da.  the  second  time,  per  acre.    At  Long- 
ford, Sis.  to  23s.  pel  acre  has  been  paid  for  the  hoeing 
of  Taruips  twice.      At   Furemarlie-Park,   Mr.   John 
]Un3y,  Bailiff  to  Mr.  William  Smith,  gives  8s.  for 
liociug  Turnips  the  first  time,  with  oue  gallon  of  small 

tand  three  pinls  of  nie  per  man  per  day. 
H^  In 
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In  Haitington,  and  other  parts  of  the  Peak  Hun- 
dreds, it  has  been  common,  to  omit  the  hoeing  of  Tar- 
nips,  under  an  idea  tliat  small  and  middling  siied 
bulbs,  stand  the  frost  so  much  better  than  large  Tur- 
nips* 

Weeding  {see  page  66). — The  weeds  which  I  obserred 
infesting  the  Ploughed  Lands  of  Derbyshire,  were  the 
following,  viz.  1.  Arsesmart  (Persicaria  hydropiper) 
or  Lake-weed ;  this  I  saw  abound  in  the  Bean  crops 
£.  of  Longford,  in  Turnips,  S.E.  of  Ash,  on  Eggin* 
ton  Heath,  &c.  2.  Black  Twitch  {axena  elaiior)^ 
Kessell  or  two  bulbed  grass,  this  I  noticed  in  the  lands 
lately  occupied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Logan  at  Buxton,  at 
Blackwell,  Forcmarkc-Park,  &c.  3.  Carlock  (sinapis 
nigra)  Wild  Mustard  or  Ketlock;  this  I  observed  in 
Turnips  at  Donisthorpe,  at  Appleby,  at  Killis  in  Hors- 
ley,  &c.  good  fallowing  can  alone  eradicate  this  weed, 
when  once  it  has  gained  possession.  4.  Carrots,  wild 
(daucus  carota};  this  weed  I  noticed  in  Hollington 
N.W.  Spondon,  Great  VVilne,  Wjilton  on  Trent, 
Edingale,  &c.  5.  Chickwecd  (alsine  media)^  this  I 
observed  in  Turnips  at  Bretby,  at  Bakcwell,  at  New- 
haven,  Pilsbury,  &c.  6.  Cockle  {agrostemma  gi» 
thago)  or  Corn  rose,  in  Barley  at  Foremarke,  &c. 
7.  Coltsfoot  (/MfW/flgo /ar/flrfl)  or  Cleats,  at  Buxton, 
&c.  It  seems  true,  I  think,  that  this  weed  invariably 
appears  on  lands  over  ploughed  and  cropped  :  where 
its  double  mode  of  propagation  by  roots,  and  light 
winged  seeds,  soon  occasions  its  rapid  increase.  8.  Con- 
volvulus (convolvulus  arvensis)  or  Bind-weed,  in 
Wheat  at  Hollington,  &c.  9.  Darnel  (lolium  temu* 
lentum)  in  Wheat  at  Foremarke-Park,  Waldley,  &c. 
10.  Docks  {rumex  crispus)  in  Wheat  at  Hare  Hill  in 

Boylstone, 
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Boylstooe,  Buxton,  &c.  II.  Fat  Hen  (chenopodium 
viride  or  serotinum)  or  Wild  Spinnach,  in  Killamarsh 
highfnoor,&c.  l2.M^T\go\d(chrysanth€mum segetum) 
in  Glotsop,  &c.  13.  May-weed  {anthemis  cotula)  white 
Tarrowy  Dog's  fennel  orDog-daisey,  in  Wheat,  Beans, 
&&  aC  HoUington,  at  Killis,  &c.  14.  Needle-weed 
{icandix  pecten)  or  Crow-needle,  in  Com  at  Hoon 
Hay,  &c.  15  Oats,  wild  (avenafatua)  in  various 
fhoes.  IG.Popies  {papcmer  rhcsas)  in  Corn  at  Chad- 
dcsden^  Osmaston,  Beighton,  &c.  17.  Sorrel  (rumex 
udo%a)  on  poor  or  exhausted  Grit-stone  soils.  18.  This- 
ila  {serraiula  arvensis)  in  Brcdsall  common  field,  .&c. 
Ac*  18-  Twitch  (triticum  repens)  or  Couch-grass, 
ai  Bttjiton,  Horsley,  Killis,  &c.  &c. :  this  trouble^ 
wmt  weed.,  is  in  many  situations^  propagated  by  its 
iuds^  as  fest  as  by  i(s  roots,  tbo'  unnoticed  by  the 
Fmiier. 

The  above  is  by  no  means  offered  as  a  complete  list 
ofthe  Weeds  infesting  the  Arable  Lands  of  this  County, 
aoch  less  do  I  pretend  to  mention  all  the  places  where 
tbey  most  abound,  or  imply,  that  in  some  other  situa- 
tioos  they  do  not  more  prevail,  than  in  those  which  1 
happened  to  minute,  as  above ;  the  different  seasons  of 
the  year  in  which  I  necessarily  visited  different  places, 
(nevented  the  noticing  many  things  of  this  nature, 
which  probably  were  very  observable  at  a  different 
Kison' 

*  Tlic  preralence  of  this  weed,  it  justly  the  reproach  of  the  Fannen 
if  a  fitac  part  of  the  County.  At  Gateford  in  Nottinghaniftlnre,  a  Te- 
BMI  nadtr  notice  to  Quit,  in  dudgeon,  let  hit  Thistle^  grow,  to  annoy 
iWiorrDiiiidizig  Farmt,  and  actually  refused  five  Guineas,  offered  by  one 
^  bit  Ndgfabourt,  for  perminion  to  enter  and  cut  them  down,  before 

H  3  SECT. 
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6ECT.  II.i'^FALLOWING. 

Tub  sjstem  of  periodically  fallowing  Land,  whieb 
many  have  been  disposed  to  decry,  is  still  iniioh 
adhered  to  in  Derbyshire,  tho*  the  number  of  Aaked 
fallows  arc  now  comparatively  few.  Turnips,  Cab^ 
bages,  and  other  green  crops,  having  become  pfctty 
universal  on  fhe  fallows.  Mr.  John  Webb  of  Barton- 
Blount  Lodge,  considers  fallowing  superior  to  any 
other  system  of  management  on  the  Red  Marl,  even  if 
clean.  Mr.  William  Smith  of  Foremarke-Park,  is  abo 
a  steady  advocate  for  this  process.  On  the  Coal-metr 
aures  about  Alfreton,  Mr.  W.  Jessop,  jun.  estimates, 
that  every  fifth  field  of  Arable  Land  is  fallowed  each 
year. 


SECT.  III. — COUHSES  OF  CROPS. 

In  order  to  classify  my  several  notes,  respecting  tht 
courses  of  Crops  pursued  in  the  County,  I  have  coiisi- 
dered  them  under  thr(^  heads,  first,  such  as  have  no 
Green  Crop  in  them  ;  seconds  those  which  have  no 
successive  Corn  Crops;  and  third,  such  as  have  SQC^ 
cessive  Corn  Crops  before  or  after  the  Green  Crops, 
and  shall  treat  of  them  in  that  order. 

First y  In  the  Common  or  Mesne  fields  of  HoUington, 
the  course  of  cropping  is,  1.  Fallow,  S.  Wheat,  and 
3.  Beans  or  Oats  ;  this  also  was  the  course  on  part  of 
Mr.  John  Webb's  Farm  at  Barton  Lodge,  until  about 
1802,  and  still  is  on  many  Farms  in  Sutton  on  the  Hill. 
Mr.  William  Greaves,  jun.  of  Bakewell,  crops  thus, 

1.  Falf 
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I.  Fallow,  2.  AVhcnl,  and  3.  Oals,  or  on  (he  lighter 
parts  of  his  Farm,  on  Ut  Limestone,  1.  FbUow  and 
Taraips,  2.  Oats,  and  3.  Wheal,  and  finds  Ihe 
Wheat  crops  Ixttcr  in  the  secund  course,  than  in  the 
fiuti  Mr.  Samnil  Eyre  of  Rndburnc,  1.  Fallow  (on 
Ked  Marl  formeily  much   marled)  with  96  bushels  of 

luTudilch  Limp  (14  loads)  per  acre;  2.  Wheat,  and 
^  Oats  on  pari,  and  Bntns  on  the  remainder. 

The  coiirsp  ofcrupping  followed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Gil- 
bert, Bailitl'lo  Bachc  Thornhill,  Esq.  of  Slanton  iu  the 
EN»L,  is,  I.  Fallow,  2.  Wheat,  3.  Oats,  and  4.  Bcuns ; 
I  t!>e  more  clayey  parts  of  his  Farm,   I.  Fallow, 

,  Wheat,  3.  Iteaiis,  mid  4.  Outs. 
Hr.  Isaac  BcnncI,  jun.  of  Over  Haddon,  has 
I.  Fallow,  limed  witli  150  bnslicls  per  acre;  3.  Wheal, 
S>  OaO,  and  4.  Oats.  In  a  district  where  such  courses 
M  the  three  last  ore  tolerated,  I  was  not  surprised  to 
beRr,  that  some  TenaotE  to  Ihe  ancient  Park  at  ilad- 
don,  had,  since  it  wiis  dispnrked  and  let,  reaped  hix 
or  (even  white  strawed  Crops,  in  immediate  suocessionl 
(he  Tenants  maintaining,  as  I  was  told,  that  Ihe  thick 
crops  they  got,  smothcTcd  all  the  weetls,  and  rendered 
•  Fallow,  or  Green  Crops  unnecessary!  In  Barlbo- 
roagh  common  field,  on  the  yellow  I>ime,  I  Iteard  of 
WRti  succnsive  Crops  of  Com  having  been  takeu.  As 
aoootnut,  I  have  in  my  next  or  Second  Class  to  men- 
tion, the  practice  of  Francis  N.  C.  Mundy,  Esq.  of 
MarkcalOD,  who  lias,  1.  Fallow  and  Swede  Tnrnips, 
S.  Barley  (and  Red  Clover),  and  3.  Clover :  the 
rauoD,  however,  with  Mr.  M.  for  adopting  this  Course, 
» to  obtain  as  mncb  Clover  as  possible  for  his  Stock  ; 
and  ns  might  be  expected,  tlie  Turnips,  Barley,  liod 
Clover,  ail  prove  most  abundant  Crops. 

I  Mr.  Thomas  Bowycr  of  Waldlcy,  has,    I.  Fallow, 
II  4                        2.  Wheat 
^ 
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2.  Wheat  or  Beans  (and  red  Cloycr-seed)  ;  3.  CloT.cr, 
and  4.  OaU  or  B^ans. 

Mr*  Thomas  Harvey  of  Iloon  Hay,  I.  Fallow  and 
Tomips,  2.  Barley,  or  Spring  Wheat  and  Seeds  (?iz« 
White  Clover  4lb.,  Red  Clover  Sib.,  Ryegrass  half 
a  bushel  per  acre) ;  3»  Seeds,  and  4.  Oats.  Mr.  II. 
finds  Spring  Wheat  more  favourable  to  the  sowing  of 
Grass-seeds,  than  Barley,  and  not  so  apt  to  smother 
the  young  seeds.  In  cleaning  Jand  which  was  very 
foul  with  Twitch-grass,  Mr.  H.  fallowed  and  sowed 
Turnips,  in  two  succeeding  years,  the  last  williout  ma- 
nure, whijch  was  attended  with  good  success. 

Mr.  Francis  Blaikie,  Bailiff  to  Earl  Chesterfield  ajt 
Bretby,  on  light  Gnivelly  Land,  has,  J.  Fallow  and 
Norfolk  Turnips,  drilled  or  broadcast,  2,  parley  land 
seeds,  3.  Seeds  mown,  4.  and  .5.  Seeds  pastured  witl^ 
Sheep,  and  6.  Oats,  sown  broadcast  on  ojie  furrow* 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Greaves  of  ingleby,  has,  1.  Fallow, 
with  10  loads  of  Dung,  and  160  bushels  of  Ticknal} 
Lime  per  acre,  laid  on  in  the  Autumn,  if  the  land  is 
clean,  but  if  much  cleaning  is  required  for  the  Land,- 
the  Lime  only  is  laid  on  in  the  Autumn,  and  the  Dung 
previous  to  sowing  the  Turnips,  part  of  which  are 
drawn,  and  the  remainder  fed  on  the  land,  the  proppr* 
tion  of  them  being  regulated  by  the  comparative  ferti* 
lityofthc  Turnip  field  ;  2.  Barley  or  Spring-Wheat 
and  Seeds  (viz.  Red  Clover  81b.,  White  Clover  4lb., 
Trefoil  41b.,  and   Ryi -grass  half  a  bushel  per  acre); 

3.  4.  or  5.  Seeds,  and  5.  or  6.  Wheat,  harrowed  in, 
broadcast. 

Mr.  William  Smith  at  Foremarke-Park,  1.  Fallow, 
-with  ^'00  bushels  of  Ticknall  Lime,  and  20  three-horse 
cart  loads  of  Dung  for  Turnips,  or  10  loads  of  Dung 
/or   Wheat;  2.  IJarley  or  Wheat,  with  Seeeds,  (viz. 

Red 
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Red  Clover  8lb.,  White  Clover  21b.,  Trefoil  gib., 
and  Rye-grass  two  pecks  per  acre) ;  3.  Seeds,  idowo  ; 
4.  and  5.  Seeds  fed,  and  6.  Wheat  or  Qats. 

Tbornas  H assail,  Esq.  of  Hartshorn,  has,  I.  Fallow 
aiid  Turnips,  S.  Barley  and  Seeds,  S.  Seeds,  mown, 
4.  or  5.  Seeds  fed,  and  5.  or  6.  Wheat,  Barley,  or 
Oats:  on  the  stronger  parts  of  Mr.  H.'s  Farm,  Tur- 
nips ave  not  grown,  but  Wheat  is  substituted  for  Bar- 
ley,  and  Grass-seeds"  are  harrowcfl  in,  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Edward  Brown  of  Ingleby,  has,  1.  Fallow  and 
Tomips,  S.  Spring-Wheat  and  Seeds  (viz.  Red  Clover, 
6lb.  or  7lb.,  White  Clover  61b.  or  71b.);  3.  4.  6.  or 

6.  Seeds,  and  6.  or  7.  Oats  or  Barley* 

Mr.  Robert  Tomlin,  late  Bailiff  to  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire at  Chatsworth,  had,  1.  Fallow,  3.  Wheat, 
3.  Fallow  and  Turnips,  in  the  Northumberland'  Drill 
or  Scotch  row-cuUure,  4.  Barley  and  Seeds,  5.  and  6. 
Seeds,  and  7.  Tares :  Mr.  T.  limed  his  new  Leys, 
with  300  bushels  of  Calver-Pcak  Lime  per  acre. 

Mr. 'William  Garman  of  Persal  Pits  in  Croxall,  on 
the  lighter  parts  of  his  Farm,  1.  Fallow,  with  nine 
tons  of  Brcedon  and  Ticknall  Lime  in  equal  quantities, 
nixed,  and  Turnips ;  3.  Barley  and  Seeds  (viz.  Red 
Clover  61b.,  White  Clover  41b.,  Trefoil  21b.,  and 
Rye-grass  two  pocks);  3.  4.  and  5.  Seeds,  6.  Oats,  and 

7.  Wheat. 

In  my  Third  Class  of  cropping,  wherein  two  or 
more  Corn  Crops  succeed  each  other,  I  have  to  notice, 
that  on  the  sandy  Lands,  the  debris  of  ihc  2d  Grit 
Rock  at  Detbick  in  Ashover,  the  management  is, 
L  Fallow  ;  plough  first  in  November,  and  after  three 
or  four  spring  plough ings,  and  rakings  and  pickings  of 
the  Twitch,  in  May  or  June,  by  on  100  to  120 
bushels  of  Lime,  previously  laid  in  heaps  iu  the  field 

and 
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and  turoetl  to  slack  it,  and  in  the  last  week  in  Jane 
sow  Turnipe,  white  rounds,  twice  liocd,  paid  for  by 
l!ie  day  ;  in  November  and  December  the  crop  is  usu- 
ally eat  off  by  Shaep.  Swetle  Turnips  have  been  tried, 
.  but  proved  small  for  want  of  earlier  sowinf^,  than  was 
practicable.  3.  Barley  with  Red  Clover  and  Rye-grass, 
S.  Seeds,  4.  Wheat,  harrowed  in  on  ihe  ley,  once 
ploughed  ;  and  5.  Oats,  or  sometimes  Pensc  or  Lentils. 
Mr.  Francis  Blaikie,  Bailiff  to  Carl  Chesterfield  at 
Brelby,  pursues  the  following,  on  a  strong  red  marly 
Clay,  I.  Fallow,  with  Swedish  Turnips,  in  rows  30 
inches  apart,  the  ground  having  been  previously  well 
pulverised,  cleaned  and  manured,  with  ISSbusheU  of 
.'^icknall  Lime,  or  wilh  dung ;  2.  Barley  or  Spring 
Wheat,  with  Seeds  (viz.  Red  Clover  Sib.,  White 
Clover   4ib,,    and  Rye-grass    two  pecks   per    acre); 

3.  Seeds  mown,  4-  Seeds  pastured,  5.  Wheat  dibbled,  or 
sown  broadcast,  on  one  ploughing,  and  6.  Oiils  on 
two,  or  Barley  on  three  ploughings,  one  of  which  is 
done  in  Ihc  .4u(umn,  the  others  in  the  .'Spring  ;  the  crop 
drilled  and  hoed  ;  Women  here  hand-hoe,  at  5s.  | 
acre,  men  are  not  very  t-sperl  at  hoeing. 

Mr.  John  Smith  of  Replon,  on  Red  Marl,  h  Fallot 
limtHl    with  ISO  btisheb  from  Ticknall,  for  Turnips, 
S.  Wheat,  or   Barley  with  Seeds  (viz.   Red   Clovet, 
While  Clover,  a  little  Trefoil  and  Rye-grass);  3-8 

4.  Wheat,  ond5.  Oals. 
Mr.  Thomas  Brain,  (he  Bailiff  of  Earl  Vernon^ 

Sudbnry,  was  getting  his  Farm  into  two  courses  i 

I  saw  it,  vis.  on  part,   1.  Fallow,  3.  Wheal,  3.  Oals, 

and  4.  Seeds  ;  and  on  part,  1.   Fallow  and  Turnips, 

5.  Barley  or  Oals,  and  3.  Beans. 

Mr.  John   Pearsal  of  Forcmarke,    1.  Fallow,  with 
140  buihcis  or  two  vag'gQn  loads  o£  TickoaU  Limfi  and 
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SO  feut-hone  carl  loads  of  Dune  (13  to  20  tonB)t  laid 
on  antl  sprrad  spparalrty,  bt'forc  sowing  Tuniips; 
S.  Barlc^r,  wilti  St-ed:;  (viz.  Ued  Clorer  lOlb.,  While 
Clovor  4^1b.,  Tn-foil,  24  lb.,  and  Ryegrass  two  p.-cks 
per  acre),  ihc  Barley  sown  broadcast  ami  barioweil  iii ; 
3.  Seeds;  4.  Si-«ls;  5.  OhIb;  6.  Wlieat,  and  7. 
Barley. 

Mr.  Robert  Le»  of  ButrO'W  Fields  in  Walton,  1. 
Fallow,  (with  Turnips  on  lh<r  U;r|itcT  patts,dress«]  with 
15  cart  kiads  ul'  Dung,  uriil  10  buihels  ot'  Ticknall 
Lime,  prrucn,-);  '2.  Barley  and  Seeds;  3.  4.  and  5. 
Seeds;  6,  BtansorOnls:  and  7.  Wlit^ut. 

Mr.  Thomav  l^^a  of  Slapeiitull,  i.  Fallow,  wi[Ii 
180  to  leO  buslicis  of  Ticktmll,  or  80  btisllcis  of  Breedon 
Lime;  Tnrnips  can't  be  cat  or  drawn  without  poach- 
ia^  ;  fi.  Barley  (sow  tliree  buahetg  and  a  half,  and  usu- 
al!/ reap  tivs  qu:irlcr«),  antl  Seeds  (vii.  Red  Clover 
8lb.^  White  Glover  41b.,  Kye-^ross  half  a  bushel, 
and  sonn'timcB  3  or  4  lb.  of  Trefoil) ;  3.  4.  and  6. 
S«eds,  mown  every  year  ;  6.  Beans  ilrille<l,  three 
boshcls  and  a  Iialf  of  Seed,  and  twice  hand-hoed,  cut 
vitii  a  Badging-hoi>k  or  Reapinir-hnolt,  and  lied  up 
with  pease-straw  baods,  produce  three  to  five  quarters ; 
and  7.  Wheat  broadcast,  two  bushels  and  a  half  of 
Se«d,  produce  SO  to  30  bushels.  Mr.  L.  thinks  the 
above  quantity  of  the  Bftt'don  M,i^nrstan  Lime,  answers 
better  on  Rtrong  red  Land  than  Ticknall  Lime. 

Mr.  Thomas  Moore  of  LnUingtin,  1.  Fallow,  and 
Tamips  on  the  lighter  parts,  or  Cabbages  ;  2.  Barley 
and  Seeds,  <viz.  Red  Clover  10  lb.,  White  Clover  3  ib., 
TrrfoU  14  lb.,  and  Rycgraas  three-fourths  of  a  peck 
per  acre);  3.  4.  5.  or  6.  Seeds;  G.  or  7.  Oats  or 
Beans;  and?.  or8.  Wheat  manured. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Uoaslay  of  Hono-bill  in  Cbilcote, 
1.  Fallow, 
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1.  Fallow  ;  2.  Barley  ami  Seeds  (viz.  Red  Clover  lOIb., 
White  Clover  41b.,  Trefoil  21b.,  and  Rye-grass 2 pecks 
per  acre);  S.  to  12.  Seeds  ;  t3.  Oats,  or  Beans  ;  and 
14.  Wheat,  if  in  condttijn. 

Mr.  James  Matthews  of  LfOscoe  Farm  in  Repton,, 
1.  Fallow,  with  140  bushels  of  Ticknall  Lime,  and 
10  good  cart  loads  (14  or  15  tons)  of  rotten  Dung,  for 
Turnips,  fed  off;  2.  Barley  and  Seeds  (viz.  Red 
Clover  J21b.,  White  Clover  31b.,  and  Rye-grass  2 
pecks) ;  3.  to  9.  Seeds,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  Turf,  which  is  here  mucK  infested  by  the  white 
Grub  and  the  red  Wife-worm ;  and  the  Crows,  in 
searching  for  these,  tear  up  the  sward;  10.  Wheat  har» 
rowed  in  on  the  ley  ;  and  11.  Oats,  on  the  best  parts 
of  the  Land. 

Abraham  Hoskins,  Esq.  of  Newton  Solney,  1.  Fallow, 
sometimes  Lime,  with  130  bushels  of  Ticknall  or  of. 
Crich  Lime,  having  tried  them  together  without  any 
material  difference  in  the  effects:  never  dungs  Arable 
Land,  except  when  in  Seeds,  conceiving  dung,  in  fal- 
lowing, to  be  part  sunk  below  the  roots  of  the  Corn, 
and  great  part  of  it  lost,  by  exposure  on  the  surface; 
sows  no  Common,  but  all  Swede  Turnips  ;  2.  Barley 
and  Seeds  (viz.  Ited  Clover  41b.,  White  Clover  121b., 
Rib-grass  2  lb.,  if  intended  to  lay  several  years,  or  Red 
Clover  81b.,  White  Clover  41b.,  and  a  peck  of  Rye- 
grass, if  to  lay  only  one  year),  or,  2.  Wheat;  3- 
Seeds,  mowed,  and  the  aftermath  eat ;  4.  Seeds  ma- 
nured in  the  Spring,  with  twelve  tons  of  Dung  per 
acre;  4.  5.  or  6.  Si*eds ;  6.  or  7.  Wheat  or  Oats  ; 
and  7.  or  8.  Barley  or  Oats. 

Mr.  Thomas  Jowett,  sen.  of  Draycot  in  Sawley, 
1.  Fallow  for  Turnips;  2.  Barley,  and  Seeds  (viz. 
Red  Clover  8lb.,  White  Clover  6lb.,  Trefoil  lib., 

Rye- 
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Rje-grass  1  peck)  ;   3.  to  7,  Seeds ;  8.  Oats  or  Beans, 
harrowed  in  ;  and  9.  Wheat. 

Mr.  Isaac  Bennet,  jun.  of  Over  Haddon,  1.  Fallow 
donged  for  Turnips  ;  2.  Barley,  and  Seeds  (viz. 
White  Clover,  Trefoil,  Rib-grass,  and  some  Red 
Clover)  ;  3.  to  7.  Seeds,  sometimes  mown  ;  8.  Oats ; 
and  9.   Oats. 

Mr.  William  Jessop,  jiin.  of  Buttcrley  in  Pcntrich, 
1.  Fallow,   with   two  ploughings  and  harrowings,  or 
more:    between  Hay  and  Corn  Harvest,  Crich  Lime  is 
laid  in  lai^e  heaps  in  the  Fields  and  slacked,  and  spread 
in  tlie  middle  of  Seplember,  from  12  to  13  quarters  (of 
eight  level  bushels)  per  acre,  and  ploughed  in  immedi- 
ately, before  wet  falls,  or  it  burns  tlic  horses  feet ;  on 
this  ploughing,   sow    2.    Wheat,  and   harrow  it  in: 
sometimes  J  8  to  20  loads  (of  20  to  26  cwt  )  of  yard 
Dung  is  spread  on  the  Lime,  before  ploughing  :  Red 
Clover  is  sown  in  the  Spring  and  harrowed  in,  and 
sometimes  Rye*grass  with  it  ;    3.  Seeds,  mown  ;  4» 
Wheat ;  and  3.  Pease,  or  Tares,  or  Oats,     Bad  mana- 
l^rs,  oo  the  Cosil-measure  Soils,  sow  Oats  again  at  the 
end  of  the  above  course.    Turnips  are  sometimes  grown  «, 
broadcast,  after  dungin?  and  liming  as  above,  sown  in 
the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  and  eat  oiF 
with  Sheep. 

Mr.  Henry  Fletcher  of  Killis  in  Horsley,  1.  Fallow, 
with  100  bushels  (10  quarters)  of  Crich  Lime;  2. 
Wheat,  with  Clover  harrowed  in,  in  March;  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  Farmers  only  roll,  but  Mr.  F*^ 
finds,  that  harrowing  earths  upthe  Wheat,  and  prevents 
the  land  baking  ;  3.  Seeds,  mown,  and  the  aftermath 
fed  ;  4.  Wheat;  and  5.  Oats  or  Pease.  Mr.  F.  ploughs 
twitchy  Lands  but  once,  arid  uses  the  Scufflers  and 
Hanows  for  all  the  further  cleanings. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Samuel  Rowland  of  Miokleovcr,  1.  Falldw^ 
with  either  160  bushels  of  Ticknall  or  135  bushels  oj 
Turndilch  Lime,  or  Diin^  wilb  12  (o  15  ihree-horse 
catl  loads  of  yard  Dung;  S.  Wheal,  produce  33 
hushcls  en  an  average;  Red  Clover  or  Cow-grass, 
151b.,  is  harrowed  in,  in  March  or  beginning  of  April; 

3.  Clover,  mown  ;  or  3-  and  4.  or  5.  Cow-grass,  ted  ; 
5.  or  6.  Wheat ;  and  6-  or  7.  Beans ;  five  bushels  of 
seed,  produce  34  binhelK. 

Mr.  Samuel  Cocker  of  Ilki'slon,  I,  Fallow,  half  for 
Wheat,  with  120  bushels  of  Cricb  Lime  per  acre,  half 
for  Turnips,  wiUi  130  bushels  of  Lime,  and  13  three- 
horse  cart  loads  of  roltcn  yard  Dung,  or  Ashes,  privy 
Soil,  &c.,  from  the  Town;  half  Common  and  half  Swede 
Turnips,  tlio  crops  all  CRrted  ulf,  or  to  Grass  Land  for 
Sheep,  and  for  Beasls  in  slalli,  when  washed  ;  2.  Wheat 
or  Barley  with  Seeds(viz.  Ked  Clover41b.,  White  Clo- 
ver 10  lb.,  Trefoil  41b.,  and  Kye-jjrass  1  peck  \Kt  acre, 
mixed  before  sowing,  fur  laying  two  or  three  years,  or 
for  one  year  141b.  of  Red  Clover,  and  a  peck  of  good 
Uye-grass);  3.  Clover;  4.  Wheat,  manured  with  4fe 
bushck  of  Suot  in  March;  and  5.  Beans,  or  Pease,  M 
Oats.  "^ 

Mr.  Thomas  Prinsep  of  Croxall,  1.  Fallow,  wilh 
Dung  or  Lime;  S.  Wheat  ;  3.  Barloy,  willi  Seeds 
(vie.  Red  and  While  Clover,  Trefoil,  and  Rye-grass); 

4.  5.  and  6-  Seeds;  7.  Oats;   and  8.  Beans. 

Mr.  Robert  Lea  of  Burrow  Fields  in  Walfon,  1.  Fal- 
low; a.  Wheat;  3.  Barley  and  Seeds  (viz.  Red  Clo- 
ver 8  lb.,  While  Clover  4  lb..  Rye-grass  8  pecks  per 
acre)  ;  4.  5.  and  6.  Seeds  ;  and  7.  Beans  or  Oats. 

Mr.  John  lloUund  of  Birion-fields,  J.  Fallow  ;  9. 
Wheat;  S.  Barley,  or  Oats  andSeeds  ;  4.  and 5. Seeds; 
and  6.  Oats. 
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Ur.  Matthew  Webb  of  DonyU  Pits  io  Calton,  1. 
Fallow;  2.  Wheal  ;  3.  Barley  and  Seeds  (viz.  Red 
Clover  101b.,  While  Clover  3  lb.,  and  Hye-grass  1 
k  pef  acre)  ;  4.  and  5.  or  G.  Seeds  ;  and  6.  ot  7. 
or  Oats. 
',  Mr.  Wininiu  Gannan  of  Persol  Pils  in  Croxall,  on 
stronger  parts  of  Iiis  Farm,  1.  Fallow;  S.  Wheat; 
3.  Barley  and  Seeds  (viz.  Red  Clover  tilb.,  While 
Clover  41b.,  Trt-foil  ^\b.,  and  Ryogra&sS  pecks  pet 
acrr) ;   4.  atid  5,  Seed» ;  and  6.  Oats  or  Beans. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Moiislny  of  Hono-hill  in  Chilcofe, 
1.  Fallow  ;  2.  Whcnl ;  'J.  Barley  and  Seeds  ;  4.  and 
l|A,Sccdt> ;  and  6.  Benns. 

I-  Mr>  .^«hii  Webb  of  Barton  Lodge,  until  lately,  had 
oa  purl  of  his  Farm,  I.  Fallow  ;  S.  Wheat  ;  3.  Oatt 
ot  Barley  and  Scvds  (vi/.  Red  Clover  81b.,  White 
('lover  41b.,  Trefoil  91b.,  and  Rye-grass  1  peck,  pet 
■etc) ;  4.  or  5.  Sced&  ;  and  5.  or  6.  Oals.  His  present 
eoarso  is,  1.  Fallow,  without  Lime;  S.  Spring  Wheat, 
ninlcr-ploiighed,  and  not  sown  before  (he  15th  of  April, 
with  IS  lb.  of  Red  Clover  only  ;  3.  Clover,  mown, 
aanared  with  yard  Dong  in  March,  15  tbrcc-horse 
carts  of  rotten  or  Si  cart  loads  of  fresh  Dung ;  4. 
Wheat  or  Oats  ;  5.  Fallow;  ti.  Wheat;  7.  Beans, 
■Iter  Winter  ploughing  and  Clover  ;  8.  Clover  ;  and 
9.  Wheat  or  Oala. 

In  some  instances  of  clean  Lands,  I  found  Fallows 
dispensed  with,  and  a  Bean  crop  substituted.  Mr. 
Francis  Blaikie,  Bailiff  to  Earl  Chcsterlield  at  Bretby, 
Banurcs  the  stubbles  of  Oats,  and  dibbles  Beans,  ( 1)  on 
one  ploughing  in  rows  Iwo  fuct  apart,  so  as  to  admit  of 
«4inglc>borse  Plough  and  Hoe  between  ibc  rows:  the 
ploogbing  and  hoeing  repeated  as  often  as  uecessary,  in 
\he  course  of  the  Summer,  by  which  meaufi  the  ground 
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18  made  as  clean,  and  is  more  fertilized,  and  is  ia  other 
respects  in  a  tx>tter  state,  than  after  a  dead  fallow ; 

2.  Wheat,  on  one  ploughing,  drilled  and  hoed;  S.fior* 
ley,  drilled  on*  three  ploughings  (with  121b.  of  Red 
Clover  per  acre);  4.  Clover,  5.  Wheat  dibbled,  Of 
sown  broadcast  on  one  ploughing,  trod  in  by  a  flock 
of  sheep,  if  the  land  is  dry  at  the  time  of  sowing ;  and 
6.  Oats  on  two,  or  Barley  drilled  on  three  ploughingg, 
one  of  which  is  done  in  the  Autumn,  and  the  others  in 
the  Spring  :  the  crop  carefully  hand*hoed  by  womeOk 

Mr.  John  Smith  of  Repton,  on  bis  Oat  stubbles 
manured,    sows,    1.   Beans,    2.   Barley    and     Seeds^ 

3.  Seeds,  4'.  Wheat,  and  5.  Beans  or  Oats. 

Some  other  courses  of  husbandry  pursued  in  the 
County,  after  breaking  up  old  Pasture  Land,  will  bo 
mentioned  in  Section  2,  of  Chap.  VII L;  and  others 
after  the  breaking  up  of  Common  Land,  in  Sect.  2y 
of  Chap.  XIL 

The  practice  of  Cross-cropping  or  Scriggling,  by 
breaking  in  upon  the  proper  course  with  extra  Corn 
Crops,  is  too  common  in  various  parts  of  this  as  well  as 
other  counties. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  different  kinds  of 

Corn  Crops f  in  the  following  Sections  of  tfai^  ChaptcTi 

1  shall  here  insert  some  particulars  respecting  the  Stack* 

ing   and   Preserving  of  Corn  Crops,   having  already 

spoken  ol  Rick  Stands  at  page  66.     In  most  parts  of 

this  County,  a  very  commendable  neatness  is  observable 

in  the  Corn  Ricks  ;  in  many  instances,  after  the  sides 

of  the  loose  Corn  Ricks  are  pulled  by  hand,  to  a  regii* 

lar  shape,  a  labourer  with  the  point  of  a  spade,  turns 

and  tucks  in  the  ends  of  the  Corn,  in  horizontal  layecs^ 

of  four  or  five  inches  thick,  one  above  the  other,  over 

the  whole  surface  of  the  llick,  so  that  no  ends  of  the 

straws 
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Itnrws  appear,  and  as  this  is  done  with  considerable 
force,  the  straw  is  so  tightly  compressed  in  each  of  these 
laTeni,  that  Birds  cannot  penetrate  them,  as  thejr  often 
do  in  those  Ricks  where  the  open  ends  of  the  straws  are 
exposed,  and  consume  great  quantili^  of  the  Corn. 
After  this  operation,  of  tucking  the  Ricks,  is  performed, 
Shears  arc  used,  to  clip  o6f  all  loose  or  projecting  straws, 
and  the  Ricks  have  then  the  appearance  of  the  utmost 
neatness  and  security.  I  noticed  Ricks  of  Barley  and 
Oats,  thus  preserved,  in  Chellaston,  Swarkestone,  As* 
ton,  Strctton-en-le- Fields,  &c. 

In  the  excellent  Farming  Establishment  in  Bradby* 

Park,  I   was  somewhat  surprised  to  sec  the  Oat  and 

Barley  Ricks  standing  on  the  Ground;  but  Mr.  Francis 

BUikie,  £nrl  Chesterfield *s  Bailjff,  informed  me,  that 

ha? ing  no  JPonds  of  Water  near  the  Rick* Yard,  they 

foond  no  serious  injury  from  Rats  or  Mice,  in  the  loose 

Corn  Stacks,  so  placed.     A  frame  of  Wood  is  laid  on 

the  ground,  of  the  exact  size  of  each  Rick,  and  the 

middle  is  laid  with  faggots,  io  keep  the  Corn  from  the 

giouod ;  and  after  the  Ricks  are  built,  their  outsides 

are  clip|)cd  or  cut  smooth  down  to  the  edges  of  the 

frtmes  of  wood,  as  cannot  be  done  to  the  irregular  ends 

of  Faggots  or  Billets  of  Wood,  as  they  are  usually* 

laid  under  Ricks,  when  set  on  the  ground. 


SECT.   IV. WHEAT. 

Derbyshire  is  by  no  means  a  famous  county  for 
^Vheat;  fur  altho*  the  lands  on  the  Red  Marl  Strata  in 
the  Southern  part  of  the  County,  and  the  lower  parts 
^f  the  Hundred  of  Scarsdale  on  (he  Eastern  side  of 
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the  Count;,  produce  great  qunntities  of  most  exc«l1e 
'  Wheat,  j-ct  the  higher  jjiirls  of  the  Peiik  Hundreds  are 
'litllf;  adapted  to  ils  culture,  iind  ilicrc  a  (kid  oC  Wheat 
Is  m rely  (o  he  roetwiih,  Oals  bcin<r  lounil  tn  answer 
mucb  better  in  these  clevnled  siliiatiuiis.  I  noticed 
Wheat  growuig  in  Bakeweil,  Blatkwell,  Chisworlh, 
Gamesley,  Hope,  Lulworiii,  Mcllor,  Over  Haddon, 
Stantoti  iu  llie  Peak,  &c. — In  Iredting  oi'lheCouTiies  of 
Crops,  in  the  last  Section,  muiiy  ihingR  have  been  men* 
'tioned,  which  relate  to  the  preparation  and  manuring 
[for  Wheat,  in  which  laat  view,  the  applicatioa  of 
V  stands  protnineiil. 

Mr.  William  Cox  of  Ci.llaiid  irirormed  h.p,  (hat  he 
wishes  always  a  rough  cli>I  at  the  lime  of  sowing 
Wheal,  in  preference  to  land  that  is  fine,  becaasc  the 
latter  is  apt  to  set  or  run  (ogelfaer ;  and  that  the  clots, 
by  mouldering  in  the  winter  with  the  frosts,  earth  up 
the  plants.  Deep  ploughing  in  Ibc  CoaUmeasure  soils, 
on  the  borders  of  Nultingliarashire,  is  found  prejudi- 
cial fo  Wheat. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kirk  of  Bramlcy,  6nds  that  Mannre 
fklong  y;ith  Lime,  on  the  newlj-inclosed  Bramley  Moor 
■in  ICckington,  don't  answer  so  well,  for  Wheal,  as 
Ijime  alone;  be  supposed,  because  Manure  lightens 
and  l-iime  consolidates  this  sandy  soil,  the  Dcbrik  of 
the  !>lh  Grit  Rock.  At  Stanton  in  the  Peak,  on  the 
Limestone  Shale,  Wheat  succeeds  better  on  a  Fallow, 
than  on  Clover-kys,  which  are  apt  to  throw  out  the 
plants  after  frosts. 

Mr.  Philip  Oakden  of  Bcnitcy  Hall,  sometimes  bar- 
rows in  Wheat,  on  t'lover  Edish  previously  ploughed 
in,  at  the  end  of  August. 


Seed. — The  advantage  of  having  Seed  from 
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grfrietK,  is  iinilmJood  by  nr.inyFnriiicn  in  iTii^NorlU- 
li  pari  of  Dcflijsii ire,  ninl  wbo  anniial!y  prociiri;  their 
I  Wbcat  from  l)iiiis(ahlc  in  Uciir<trilsliirL-,  nrul  from 
r  ^uuOicrn  Dijitricts,  as  in  Stiifiton  in  tlie  Peak, 
^**ny,  &c.  iind  find,  timt  i\ic  satno  tiiu'dr  consi- 
ilily  earlier  llinii  Cra|is  IVoiu  Seed  ^u-.vn  in  Lite 
I><;iglil)fliirli(K«l ;  n  property  nhLcli  is  not  possessed  by 
the  prmluce  of  lliis  foreign  Seed.  Al  Foreiii:irl*P-P«ik, 
It.  Witlinm  Smith  sows  nbuut  llio  middle  of  October^ 
(  busheU  of  Sn-d  Wheal  per  acre;  the  prodncc 
:  32  biisbcis  (of  Srj  qinr)s).  At  VValdley  Mr. 
HMnos  Uowycr  nuually  s^iws  abinit  one  bnsliel  and  a 
t  of  W  beat ;  liis  uvern^e  p;ndiicu  about  2a  bushels. 
Ur.  John  VVi'bb  of  Burton  Lodge,  on  a  clean  and 
I  naked  Fnllov,  on  Red  M.ir),  witlimit  IVIantire« 
twcd  in  the  Autumn  of  1808,  30  quarts  of  Seed  pet 
eon  half  of  lliu  Field,  imd  IJO  qnurts  per  acre  of  the 
e  Seed  on  the  remainder  of  the  Field,  and  found  at 
irvcsl,  that  there  was  no  perci'iilible  diff^retice  in  the 
I,  the  wholi?,  piThn|i9,  yjulding  30  bushels  per 
Mr.  Samuel  Cocker  of  1  Ikeston,  sons  fn.m  seven 
•nine  pocks  of  Wheat  per  acio ;  his  produce  )6  to  32 

»  pvx  acre. 

LAt  Aid^^eway  in  Eckiuj^ton,  (hi;  quantity  sown  is 
[Iiilo  iwclvo  (H-cks,  the  avi-raj^c  produce  JO  bu&hels. 
I.  JiMi-ph  BulUir  of  Norhrii,'s,  a  lew  years  nso,  sowed 
wbtuhel  Of'  8i-ed,  anil  Imd  a  produce  of  30  biinhels 
*  Wheat.  Lord  V.!rn.m's  pr.«ltice,  at  Sudbury,  30 
la.  Bacho  Tbornhdl,  Esq.  uC  Stanton  in  the 
,  0  lu  &i\  bushels,  average  produce  about  SO 
ii  per  acte. 


Sirepiitg. — The  practice  of  sleeping  or  pit-IJing  Seed 
Wheat,  a  aliuo&t general  in  thUCounty. — Mr.William 
J  2  C'Teaycs 
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Greaves  of  Bakewcll,  steeps  bis  Seed  Wheat  ia  stafe 
Urine,  and  dries  it  in  quick  Lime,  previous  to  sowing. 
Mr.  Joseph  Butler  of  Killamarsh,  dissolves  two  pqunds 
of  blue  Copperas,  in  as  much  Chamber  Lye  as  will 
wet  twelve  bushels  of  Wheat,  and,  after  soaking,  dries 
the  Wheat  in  quick  Lime.  Newly^dunged  lands  are, 
according  to  Mr.  Butler,  much  more  subject  to  smutty 
crops  than  limed  lands;  especially  if  the  dung  was  not 
thrown  up  and  fermented,  but  carted  from  the  yard. 

Mr.  GeorgeCiay  of  Arleston,  brines  his  Seed  Wheat, 
each  morning  of  sowing:  the  Wheat  is  sifted  into  a 
Brine  of  Salt,  that  will  bear  an  Egg,  half  a  bushel  of 
the  day*s  sowing  being  added  at  a  tinie,  stirring  and 
skimming  between  each  ;  afler  the  Wheat  has  been  an 
hour  in  the  Brine,  the  same  is  drawn  off,  and  as  roncll 
quick  Jiime  stirred  into  the  Wheat,  as  will  make  it 
part  for  sowing:  pursuing  this  plan,  Mr.  Clay  has 
never  had  smutty  Wheat,  but  twice,  in  40  years,  and 
i\x^\\  only  from  small  quantities  of  Seed  that  were  sown 
without  stecpiirg,  in  order  to  make  up  the  Seed  wanted. 
The  like* thing  has  more  than  once  happened  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Jowett,  senior,  of  Draycot  in  Sawley,  on  omit* 
ting  to  brine  a  small  part  of  his  Seed  Wheat. 

Mr.  Samuel  Rowland  of  Micklcover,  instead  of  Salt 
lUine,  which  is  expensive,  uses  Soapcrs*  Waste,  ob- 
tained from  the  Soap-boilers  in  Derby,  in  Casks^  at  a 
cheap  rate,  which  he  dilutes  with  Waler,  till  it  will  just 
hear  an  Egg,  and  after  soaking  his  Seed  Wheat  therein, 
dries  it  with  quick  Lime. 

Mr.  Francis  Blaikie,  Bailiff  to  the  Earl  of  Chester* 
field,  in  a  very  able  pa^xT  on  this  subject,  printed  in 
Sir  John  Sinclair's  "  Enquiries  respecting  the  Cause  of 
the  Rust  and  the  Mildew  in  Wheat,"  and  in  the  *^  Far- 
mer's Magazine,'*  Vol.  IX-  p.  403,  states  the  use  of 
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Brine  of  Salt,  sfrons:  enough  to  bear  an  KirjET,  for  soak<« 
iDg  Seed  Wheat  during  two  hours,  after  the  same  has 
been  previously  washed,  in  clear  wafer,   three  times 
changed,  and  then  drying  the  Seed  vvith  quick  Lime, 
to  be  certainly  efficacious  in  preventing  Siuut,  even  if 
the  Seed  Corn  were  previously  Smutty;  and  by  the 
most  satisfactory  ex|>erimcn<s,  this  Gentleman  shows, 
that  clean  Seed  Wlieat  will  be  thoroughly  infected, 
and  produce  a  Smutty  Crop,  by  being  put  up  in  Sacks 
that  have  held  Smutty  Wheat,  or  laid  on  a  Barn-Floor 
OB  which  Smutty  Wheat  has  been  thrashed !  such  is  the 
cootagious  nature  of  this  pestilential  disease  of  Wheat. 
To  all  such  as  still  doubt  the  infectious  nature  of  Smut, 
and  the  utility  of  pickling  Seed  for  preventing  its  pro- 
pagation, I  wish  to  recommend  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Blai* 
Ue*s  Paper,  and  a  careful  repetition  of  his  interesting 
experiments  ou  thisisubjoct,  the  results  of  which,  arc 
10  exactly  consonant  with  the  longexpericncc  of  Messrs. 
Clay  and  Jowett,  above-mentioned. 

When  I  was  at  Waldley,  I  was  shown  a  Field,  on 
Red  Marl,  which  lays  rather  low  in  the  Valley,  in  the 
occapation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Archer,  which  has  been  ex* 
Cttsively  tilled  and  cropped,  for  many  years  past,  and 
has  been  so  infested  by  Smut,  that  one-fifth  of  the  Ears 
of  Wheat  have  sometimes  been  smutted,  and  which  is, 
bj  his  Neighbours,  attributed  to  its  excessive  cropping. 
At  Woodhousc  Farm  in  Doveridge,  Mr.  John  Massey 
Prost  had  a  Field  of  thirteen  acres  on  Red  Marl,  on  the 
hill,  very  much  mildc\ycd. 

Mr.  Edward  Brown  oj'  Ingleby  related  to  me  the  fol- 
lowing Experiment,  made  in  1807  ^nd  1808,  on  very 
tight  sandy  Gravel,  on  his  Cncko-Park  Farm.  On  th® 
5tli  of  October,  he  sowed  a  first  parcel  of  Autumn 
^Vheat,  which  had  been  steeped  in  old    Netting  or 

1 3  Chamber- 
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Chamber-lyc  and  dried  in  quick  Lime:  on  Ihe  6th 
sowed  a  seeond  parcel  of  the  same  Wheat  dry,  without 
any  preparaUoti;  and  a  third  p:\rcel,  cashed  repeatedly 
in  clear  spring  Water,  sind  dried  \iith  Lime;  on  the 
16th  sowed  a  fourth  parcel  of  (he  same  Wheat,  which 
had  been  steeped  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  solution  (or 
mixture  rather,  since  a  complete  solution  did  not  lako 
place)  of  one  pound  of  Arsenic  in   thirty  gallons  of 
spring  Water,  frequently  stirred,  and  dried  wiih  Limes 
and  on  the  19lh  sowed  a  fifth  parcel  of  the  same  Seed, 
steeped  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in   Salt  Brine,  strong 
enough  to  bear  an  Egg^  and  dried  with  Lirne.     The 
whole  was  sown  broadcast  in  the  same  field,  and  reaped 
on  the  same  day:  the  second  parcel,  sown  dry,  and  the 
fourth  prepared  wiih  Arsenic,  proval  very  nearly  free 
of  Smut,  and  was  not  objected  to  by  the  Miller  when 
sold:  the  first  or  netted  parcel,  thn  third  washed|  and 
the  fifth  salted,  all  proved  badly  smutted  :  out  of  twelve 
quarters,  nearly  two  quarters  of  Smut -balls  were  col- 
lected.    From  the  above,  Mr.  Brown  has  been  induced 
to  consider  Autumn  Wheat,  as  subject  to  Smut  on  his 
soil,  and  to  cultivate  only  Spring  Wheat  ever  since; 
and  which  very  nearly  escapes  Smut. 

Sorts  of  Wheat. — The  red  and  white  varieties  of 
Autumn  Wheat  {triticum  hj/bernum*)  are  those  most 
cultivated  in  this  County.  Ir.  the  open  fields  of  Hol- 
lington  1  saw  four-row'd  bearded  Wheat,  growing,  and 
which  promised  well.  Mr.  Thomas  Bowyer  of  Wald* 
ley  in  Cubley,  has  for  sonte  years  past  cultivated 
bearded  blue  Cone  Wheat,  which  grows  five  feet  high^ 

t  Sec  a  good  description  and  liistory  of  this  and  other  kinds  of  Gram, 
in  the  Agricultuni  Magazine,  for' September  and  October  1811,  VoLDL 

and 
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I  not  snliject  to  be  laU),  or  to  mUilew,  which 

s  making  the  most  deplonibic  ravages  on  tlic 

tber  Whctit  Crops,at  the  Lime  l!mt  I  visited  liis  Farm, 

I  August  1809;  the  produce  usually  nrar  40  bushels 

irocrt:,  and  makes  excctlcnl  liouseliold  t'lour:  sonic 

(bh  lan  of  thU  grain  are  not  bearded,  but  tlieir  produce 

at  year  geruTally  proves  so,     Mr.  Samuel  Liiicry  of 

JjpwowU  iu  Doveridgf-,  had   in  J809,  a  field  of  ibur 

1  of  thi<i   branlcd   blue  Cone  Wheat,  \ui,   S  of 

rsluD  Muntgomcry,  which   was  standing  perfectly, 

J  ibo'  llie Mildew  hat)  sciieid  Ihe  bottom  oftheBlraw, 

t  had  Icfis  aUccIed  it,  limn  ihc  common  Wlieals  in  liic 

Btpitjr:  the  produce  was  rstimattod  at  36  to  40  bushels 

The   llev.  Francis  IJradshaw  of  Holbrook 

ds  variety,  c<ill<'d  Jerusalem  Wheat,  on  the  clayey 

t  of  his  Farm,  but  it  did  not  answer. 

,  Spring  IVhtiU  [triliruni  itfihuui)  is  now  pretty  ex- 

miiTcly  culliv.iled,  by  the  following  periiuiis,  vii. 

The  Rev.  Franeis  Bnidshaw  of  Holbrook,  where  it 

Itmm  found  much  subject  In  Mildew. 

Mr.    Edward  Br^uvn  of  Ingliby,   in  1806  had   his 

Spring  Wheal  ^cid  from  Gibbs  and  Co.  which  proved 

_-•  very  poor  and  (hjn  crop,  on    his  very  sandy  gravelly 

kloil:  this  produce  he  lowetl  again  in  ISOJ,  aiid  had 

^ftom  three  acres  all   but  Iho  perehes,   19  quarters  tjj 

buihels  (of  34  .pnrls),  weighing  G7>,li».   per  buahtl: 

from  the  same   produce  used  in  1^-OS,  he  reaped  30^ 

huibeli  per  acre,  weighing  6^  lb.  p^r  bushel;  in  1809 

tke  tame  produce  was  still  iistxl  for  Seed,  and  Ifae  esti> 

iDUioo  of  iu  produce  was  32  biiMJiils  per  acre,  and 

G71b.  oifiMlb.    per  bushel,  the  sample  being  inucli 

btMcT  than  tvi :  before. 

Mr.  Willuu-n  Cox  of  Culland,  in  1808,  had  IS  acres 

•fSjiring  \Vbt;il,  the. produce  ^2  bHiheU  peracre;  in 

■  4  1S09, 
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1809,  he  had  seven  acres :  he  prefers  this  grain  to  Bar* 
ley  for  raising  a  crop  of  Seeds^  as  it  don't  smother  the 
Crop  so  much. 

Mr.  Richard  Harrison  of  Ash,  in  Sutton-on-tlre-Hill, 
grows  Spring  Wheat  in  lieu  of  Barley  with  his  Seeds, 
and  finds  it  answer  better:  he  has  sometimes  had  40 
boshels  per  acre,  on  Red  Marl,  of  671b.  per  bushel  (of 
35  quarts,  or  Derby  mtosure),  and  in  general  it  escapes 
the  Mildew  better  than  Autumn  Wheat:  in  the  last 
week  in  September  1809,  I  saw  a  tall  crop  of  Clover 
among  Spring  Wheat  on  this  Farm,  the  straw  of  which 
was  perfectly  white,  when  Mildew  almost  universally 
prevailed. 

Mr.  Thomas  Harvey  of  Hoon  Hay,  cultivates  Spring 
Wheat  instead  of  Barley :  in  1804  his  produce  was  94: 
bushels  per  acre,  of  a  good  sample;  in  1805,  S\  bushels 
were  sown  per  acre  broadcast  and  harrowed  in,  in  the 
first  week  in  April,  after  Turnips,  the  produce  only  15 
bushels  per  acre. 

Mr.  Thomas  Jowett  of  Draycot  in  Sawlcy,  hatf  had 
very  good  crops  of  Spring  Wlicat;  it  is  apt  to  Smut 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  douH  Mildew. 

Mr.  Christopher  Kirk  of  Aston,  had  in  1809,  half  an 
acre  of  Spring  Wheat,  which  in  April  sccm'd  more  pro* 
mising  than  the  remainder  of  the  field  of  Autumn 
Wheat. 

Mr.  Robert  Lea  of  Burrow  Fields,  has  cultivated 
Spring  Wheat,  but  finding  it  more  mildewed  than  the 
Autumn  Wheat  has  discontinued  its  culture. 

William  Drury  Lowe,  Esq.  of  Locko-Park  in  Spon* 
don,  cultivates  Spring  Wheat,  and  finds  it  more  free 
from  Mildew  than  Autumn  Wheat:  had  seven  acres  in 
1809. 

Mr*  Thomas  Moore  of  LuUingtonj  has  grown  Spring 

Wheat 
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Wlieal  insU-nd  of  B;irley,  bul  litis  (Ji^continucJ  it,  find- 
ag  bu  SitHl^  not  eo  gnot]  as  willi  tiarW-y. 

Mr.  \V'illi;irn  Nci-dliani  of  Gti:at  Hiicklow,  sliowcd 
He  A  fi«ld  uf  Spring  Wheat,  SofM'indmill  Houses, 
f  aflcr  Turnips  on  Turf  Ashci!.  without  l.imc  or  Dung: 
\  it  was  limed  I'ut  Ihv  i^^ring  M'lient,  wiiicli  looked  very 
r«rll:  (ittuT  pieces  of  Spring  Whl^al  in  tlio  neiglibour- 
l^kood  without  Lime,  4¥cre  lookjni;  vi-ry  ill. 

Edward  S.  Silwdl,  pMf.  of  Stiiiiwby  in  lIorBlcy, 
l&d  in  1809,  n  pwcc  ol'Hpnng  Whciit,  after  Tnriiips. 

Ur.  Julin  W-ebb  of  Biiitoii  Lodifi',  did  not  sow  hib 

Spring  Wheal  in  1809  brforc  the    lulli  of  April,  wilb 

|l!f  lb.  of  K'-d  Clovt-r  only ;  it  was  quite  friv  Iruni  Mil- 

:  in  ISOS,   after  a  Fallow,   tlic  product:  was  33 

bosbcU  \>CT  ncre,  vci^liing  G6lb.   yvr  bushc]  (of  3t» 

IjDifti):  a  crop  of  Oals  liiid  preceded  lln-  Fallow,  and 

)BTl  was  1li«n  limed  with  80  biiiliek of  Itircltnoud-Park 

,  the  other  no  Manure,  nnd  no  diflert-nco  wag  olt- 

ttvablr  in  the  Out  ciop:  with  iheSjiring  Whnat, Seeds 

e  sown,  vi?,.  lied  t'lover4Ib.   While  Clover  (ilb. 

I'rfrroil  yib.   Rib-grntis  31b.  and   May-£e<H]!i  from  Ilic 

P^k  Limestone  Land,  8  bushels;  the  Siinh  tlif  best 

rer  »wn  on  tiie  Farm,  intended  for  perii)ant:nl  Pasture; 

eCadle  on  tlio  aftermath  ficeined  t<i  prefer  (he  limed 

Mr,  AVebb  hud   his  Spring  Wheal  originally, 

ritrni  Mr.Na'bai<iel  Stubbing  ol  llolmpirrpoinl,  Notts; 

I  Ihe  produce  is  nlmut  equal  to  th:it  of  Oals,  and   tbc 

ii  succeed  mocb  belter  with  the  former  than  the 

I   4itt(T. 

A  miKtnfc  of  Corn,  called  Blend  Corn,  sometimes 

"atiim  from  sowing  Wheat  upon  Barley  or  Oat  stubbles, 

uianowagiHid  deal  praetisetl  about  Alton  in  Ashover. 

Dfler  paring  and  raiding  and  burning,  or  carrying  off 

Y  (lie  ttdbble ;  and  sometimes  when  the  Wheat  plants  are 

thrown 
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thrown  out  of  the  ground  by  the  frosts  in  the  vinter^ 
Barley  is  sown  to  thicken  and  make  up  the  crop. 

Reaping* — At  Brelby,  and  at  Forei^arke,  the  price 
given  for  reaping  Wheat  is  lis.  per  acre,  with  Small 
Beer  and  Ale,  or  6d.  per  Thrave  of  2^  Sheaves ;  a  full 
crop  only  5d.  per  Thrave:  each  Sheaf  should  be  a  yard 
in  circumference,  but  they  seldom  exceed  three  quarters 
of  a  yard.  At  Foremarke«Park  6d.  to  7d.  per  Thrave, 
with  one  gallon  of  Small  Beer  and  one  pint  of  Ale  per 
Man  per  day.  About  Buxton  the.  Reaping  oi  Wheat  is 
principally  performed  by  the  Women,  at  6d.  per  Thrave* 
At  Barton  Lodge  Mr.  John  Webb  gives  5d*  per 
Thrave,  and  maintains,  that  the  Sheaves  should  not 
want  more  than  two  or  three  inches  of  being  a  yard 
round. 

Reaping-hooks  are  much  used,  ground  smooth  and 
sharp  on  the  edge,  but  these  having  been  found  to  cat 
the  Straws  while  entering,  before  the  Reaper  has  ga« 
thercd  them  in  his  hand,  and  such  Straws  consequently 
&11  loose  on  the  ground,  Mr.  Joseph  Hutton,  jun.  of 
Ridgeway,  invented  in  1807  an  improved  Reaping* 
book,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  Medal  from 
the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  Adelpbi,  London,  who  have 
preserved  a  Model,  and  publisbed  a  Description  of  the 
same  in  tiieir  28th  Volume  of  Transactions,  p.  M. 
These  Hooks  are  hacked  thro'  almost  half  their  length 
from  the  pohit,  like  a  Sickle,  and  the  remainder  is 
ground  sharp.  From  the  certificates  that  are  printed^ 
it  appears,  that  great  saving  of  Corn  is  eflfected  by  the 
use  of  these  Reaping-hooks,  and  that  they  have  ob<» 
tained  a  considerable  sale. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  for  ten  Sheaves  of  Corn  to  be 
s^t  up  toother,  five  in  length >  and  two  other  Sbeaves 

tQ 
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>  bare  their  ears  parted  and  (unied  over  tliese,  $o  as 

>  bood  them,   (making  together  a  Tliravc),  parlicu- 
n  calchiri^  seasons. 

lateness  of  the  Hnrvest  in  the  Peak  Hundreds, 
hts  been  spoken  uf  at  pag<-  ^6  of  vol.  I. 

Oa  tbe  Dislenipeis  of  Wheal,  I  have  spoken  above, 

tinder  Slevping.      About  Hakewell,  it  was  fonnerljr  a 

practice,  for  two  men  wulking  in  the  furrows,  to  lash 

the  dew  oS*  the  lands  of  Wheat,  as  a  preveiilative  of 

jjklildew,     Tiiat  wiirm  and  moist  weallrcr  at  nnd  before 

;hc  ripeniijg  of  Wheat,  occasions  tiie  Mildew,  no  ouc 

II  duiibt,  iuiil  a  perfect  remedy » cents  liojieless,  1  fear. 

Tbe  ffire'worm  commits  its  depredations  on  Wheal, 

April,   on  the  light  and    high  lands  of  Bramlcy 

Muor  in  Kckington.     In  Waldley,  the  Wheals  on  the 

lolil  lays  were  affected  in  the  Spring  of  1809,  with  the 

I  Vire^norm.     At  Foremurke-Park,  its  effects  have  also 

I  been  of  lale  years  experienced.    At  Loscoe  Farm  in 

I  Repluii,  ihe  Red  Wire-worm  has  been  troublesome.   In 

I  May  Ust  (1811),  the  Wire-worm  was  observed  at  work 

'  at  seveml  places,  in  Ihe  Bouth   of  Derbyshire,   by  the 

(itmllemsii   who    cummiinicaled    (he   Keport   fur    the 

FanncrV  Journal,  inserted  in  that  paper  of  Hie    iJIh 

of  May  :  the  benefit  of  Lime  in  stiffening  (he  Miil,  and 

of  trampling  it  by  horses,  is  there  mentioned,  f<ir  prc- 

venIiM|r  the  ravages  of  [be^^'ire-worm  upon  lln- Wheals. 

A  new  kind  of  Wire-worm  is  drawn  and  d<-seril)ed  in 

Nicholson'^  .lourniil,  »vo.  vul.  XXIU-  p-  '1)2. 

It  is  II  while  thin  grub  with  a  yellow  head,  (hut  so 
infests  Ihe  mossy  pastures  at  Ingleby,  Loscoc  Farm, 
&c.,  as  mentioned  page  108t 
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Thrathing. — The  flail  is  still  extensively  used,  llio' 
Thttubing-milU  are  fast  coming  |d(o  use,  as  observed, 
p.  43; 
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p.  49 ;  two  of  these  are  used  to  thrash  for  hircj  in  and 
near  Measham.      Mr.  Thomas  Elton  (in  Partnership 
Tvilh    Mr.  John  Johnson  and   Mr.  Joseph  Pratt)  in 
April  1809,  erected  a  four-horse  Noon's  Machine,  fn 
Oakthorp,  with  the  intention  of  thrashing  for  the  Neigh- 
bourhood,  at  the  rato  of  6d.  per  strike  -or  bu.shel  of 
ifFinnowed  Corn  ;    the  Farmers   bringini^'  their  Corn, 
and' taking  back  their  straw  and  cavintrs,  along  with 
their  grain:    the   whole  Village  have   hronirht   their 
Wheat  io  be  thus  thrashed,  and  tlie  plan  scctrs  to  give 
great   satisfaction.      Mr.   John  Johnson   occnsionrjly 
employs  bis  machine  at  Union  Farm,  in  thrashing  on 
the  above  terms,  for  Farmers  who  have  brought  their 
Wheat  as   much  as  ^|  miles,  to  be  thraslird.     This 
pkn  is  calculated  to  well  repay  the  expence  of  erecting 
good  and  substantial  Machines,   of  sutTicient    power, 
(and  none  others  arc  found  to  tlirash  clean  ami  answer) 
and  with  Salmon's  portable  Machine,  of  two,  three,  or 
four- horse  power  (made  by  Wm.  Shepherd  of  Woburn, 
Beds.),  that  can  be  n^oved  from  one  liarn  to  another, 
seem  to  render  it  probable,  that  at  some  future  period, 
the  Thrasher  may  be  as  established,  and  as  profitable 
a  business,  as  the  Miller  has  long  been. 

Stubbles. — Mr.  John  Blackwall  of  Blackwall,  uses 
a  Paring  Plough  on  his  Wheat  and  other  stubbles,  im- 
mediately  after  Harvest,  and  then  harrows  and  rakes 
out  all  the  straw,  roots,  and  weeds,  carts  them  itome, 
and  spreads  them  in  the  bottom  of  his  fold-yard,  to  be 
trodden  into  muck  :  by  which  harrowing  and  raking, 
the  shed  Corn  and  seeds  of  Weeds,  immediately  vege- 
tate, and  prove  of  some  use  to  the  Sheep  late  in  the 
Autumn;  which,  and  the  severity  of  the  following 
Winter,  eflccts  the  destruction  of  most  of  wiiat  might 

oilier  wise 
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otherwise  prove  detrimental,  by  ve<^tating  next  Springi 
tbis  practice  appears  to  me  very  worthy  of  more  gene* 
ral  adoption. 

Mr.  John  Webb  of  Barton  Lodge,  al^^'ays  breaks 
up  his  Stubbles  at  the  end  of  Novembor,  or  in  De» 
ceraber. 


SECT.  V. — RYE,  {secale  cereale). 

I  MET  with  no  instance  of  Rye  being  grown  for  a 
Crop  in  the  County:  Mr.  William  Smith  of  Fore- 
nark'e-Park,  grows  it  with  Dills  or  winter  Tares,  for 
soiling  his  Horses. 


SECT.  VI. BARLEY. 

Many  particulars  of  the  cultivation  of  the  common 
sort  of  this  grain  (hordeum  vulgare)  have  already  been 
given,  in  treating  of  Courses  of  Crops,  pages  102  (o  112. 
In  Alfreton,  Barlow,  Beighton,  Bolsover,  Brailsford, 
Church  Grcsloy,  Meadow,  &c.  this  grain  is  afeo  culti- 
vated: at  Beii::h<v)n  it  is  reaped  and  tied  up  in  Sheaves, 
08  Wheat  is.  In  Callenge-low  Farm  m  Yolgrave, 
Mr.  John  Blore  had,  in  1805),  a  fine  crop  of  Barley 
after  Turnips,  tlie  land  havin<^  I)<''on  pared  and'  burnt 
in  the  preceding  year.  In  Over  Iladdon,  Mr.  Tsaac 
Rennet  produces  fine  crops,  that  ripen  early  enough, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  disadvan- 
tageof  the  High  Peak  climate. 

The  Ti»ie  of  sowing  Barley,  is  said  by  some  to  be, 

when 
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vhen  Oaks  become  goslinjsr  grey,  and  by  olbcrs, 
the  btiddii)^  and  leafing  or  Hie  liiruli  Tree. 

Barley  is  not  found  io  answer  at  Slajitun  in  (lie  Peak, 
where  llie  Game  is  preserved,  beiirir-io  imicli  more  sub- 
ject to  be  eat  up  by  Ilnres,  tlmii  Otitic  are. 

The  Sor(j  of  Barley.     At    Wingerworlh,  Sir  Tbi 
mas  Windsor  Hunloke,  Bart,  cuilivatcs  Winter Batleyi 
a  large  white  variety. 

At  Holbrook,  the  Rer  Francis  Bradsihaw  cuUival 
Corsican,  skinless  or  naked  Barley,  Ihc  seed  lately  im^ 
ported,  cost2lf.  per  biihlirl :  the  produce  on  a  Grit 
stone  soil  18  to  ],  besides  tin:  light  grain ;  it  nns  found 
to  make  less  measure  of  Malt,  than  common   Barley, 
hut  of  good  qnality.     Mr.   Richard  Fowler  strongly 
recommends  the  culture  of  the  northern  naked  Barley, 
in  (be  Letters  anil  Papers  tjf  the  Bath  Society,  vol.  XII 
p.  169.     In  his  Garden  at  Overton,  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Bart.,  cultivates  a  black  variety  of  winter  Barley, 
towed,  witb  very  strong  awn;^,  whieh  produces  mud 
herbage  in  the  Spriri<r  ;  the  grain  of  which  variety 
much  sought  after  by  tbc  Mnltsters  and  Brewers^  as 
am  informed. 


Seetiand  Produce. — At  Furenmtke-Park,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Smith  usually  sows  three  bushels  (wr  acre,  in 
April,  and  obtains  about  four  quarters  (of  J5  quarts  to 
the  bushel).  At  WaUlU-y  in  Cubley,  Mr.  Tliomus 
Bowyer  sows  three  bushels  of  Barley,  the  produce 
usually  32  bushels.  An  odd  corn  of  Barley,  in  a  field 
ofSpring  Whe^t  at  B:irlon  Lod-ie,  in  IS08,  produccil 
eight  ears  with  two  rows  of  16  each,  otSHG  corns  in 
the  whole.  At  Ilkeston  Hall  Farm,  Mr.  Samuel 
Cocker  usually  sows  four  bushels  of  Barley,  and  has  a 
produce 
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prodace  of  32  bushels.     Lord  Vernon's  produce  at 
Sudbury,  40  bushels.  ^ 

Mali^ — 1  noticed  Malt  Offices  at  the  following  places, 
▼iz.  Alfreton,  St.  Alkmuad  Derby,  Alport,  Appleby, 
Baslow,  Belper,  Bel  per-G  utter,  Brassinglon,  Brim- 
mington,  Bull  Bridge,  Burrowash,  Chesler6eld,  Clay- 
cross,  Crich,  Duffield,  Ford,  Higham,  Matlock,  Rep* 
ton,  Shardlow,  Shiriand,  Stoney-Middlcton,  Stretton, 
Slobbiiig,  Whit  well,  Wirksworth,  Woodthorp,  &c« 

Breweries^'Atc  established  at  Baslow,    Burton  on 

Trmt,  Cayendtsh  Bridge  near  Shardlow,   Chapel-ea- 

le-Frith,  Chesterfield  (Mr.  John  Shepherd's)  and  at 

Derby,  for  public  sale.    In  some  Farm  Houses  wheve 

I  saw  the  process  of  Brewing,  the  sweet-wort  was  let 

out  of  the  mash-tub  on  to  the  Hops,  instead  of  their 

being  put  into  the  Wort,  when  subsequently  boiling  in 

the  Copper.    Hard  water  is  said  to  be  preferred* by  the 

Brewers  of  the  famous  Burton  Ale*     The  Cellars  of 

Chatsworth  and  Hardtvick,  belonging  to  His  Grace  of 

De?ou&hire,  are  celebrated  for  the  very  strong  Ale  they 

contain.     At  Staveley,  the  Rev.  Francis  Gisborne  was 

nid  to  have  Ale  by  him,  of  60  or  70  years  old  :  and  at 

%ain.  Major  William  Carliel  some  of  40  years  old, 

w  more. 

Barley  is  very  little  used  for  Bread,  in  or  near  Der* 

ire. 


89CT, 
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SECT.  VII. OATS. 

The  cultivation  of  the  common  Oat  {avena  saiiva) 
bas  been  spoken  of,  along  >%'illi  the  Courses  of  Crops. 

Sorts — Of  Oats,  Black  Oats  are  a  good  deal  culti- 
yated,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Gould  of  Piisbury,  and  many 
others.  The  American,  or  Potatoe  Oat,  was  r^u- 
larly  cultivated  by  the  late  Dr.  Bruckfield  at  Alton, 
the  produce  70  to  &k  bushels  per  acre,  weighing  491b« 
each. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bowycr  of  Waldley,  cultivates  this 
variety  of  Oat,  having  a  remarkable  redness  on  the 
straw,  previous  to  the  ripening  of  the  Corn  ;  and  on 
fresh  and  cool  land,  he  finds  them  yield  50  strikes  per 
acre,  weighing  ^2  lb.  per  strike  (of  36  quarts),  and 
capable  of  making  33  lb.  of  Oatmeal  per  strike:  on  old 
tilled  lands  the  produce  of  this  Oat  is  very  inferior. 

About  Brailsford  1  found  the  Potatoe  Oat  laid  asidf, 
after  being  extensively  used,  on  account  of  the  defi« 
ciency  of  produce,  altho'  the  rardl  they  yielded  per 
strik(?  was  very  great.  On  poor  land  this  variety  of 
Oat  bas  been  found  to  degenerate  very  fast,  and  the 
straw  to  be  strong  and  unfit  for  Cattle.  A  variety  of 
Oats  very  like  the  Potatoe  Oats,  called  Short-Whites 
or  Holland  Oats,  has  long  been  in  use  at  Blackwall,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  County,  and  its  Straw  is  less  coarse 
than  the  former.  Poland  Oats  are  cultivated  by  Mr. 
John  Blackwall  of  Blackwall.  About  Alfreton,  a  va« 
riety  called  the  Tartarian  Out,  is  cultivated  by  some 
Farmers. 

On  the  hills  in  Ashover,  and  most  other  parts  of  the  ■ 
County,  the  Oats  are  reaped  and  tied  up  in  Sheaves, 

and 
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anil  the  shocks  or  Thraves  hooded,  by  opening  and 
reversing  some  of  the  sheaves,  to  act  as  thatch  to  the 
others. 

Sf^iand  Produce, -—M  Foreraarke^Park  Mr.  Wil- 
Ibm  Smith  sows,  about  the  middle  of  March,  six 
bushels  of  Oats,  and  his  average  produce  is  about  40 
bashels  (of  35  quarts)  per  acre.  At  Pilsbury  the  aife- 
n^  produce  of  Oats  is  about  56  bushels. 

At  Waldfey  Mr.  Thomas  Bowyer  sows  five  bushels 
of  Oats,  and  he  stated  his  usual  produce  at  85  to  SO 
boshels.  At  Sutton-on-the-Hill,  after  Wheat  in  a 
tkiee-years*  course,  the  produce  often  only  18  or  14 
boihels.  At  Blackwall  Mr.  John  Blackwall  sows  five 
bushels  and  a  half  of  Poland  Oats,  and  his  average  crop 
■  about  40  bushels:  of  Short- Whites  he  sows  onl^ 
firar  bushels.  At  Ilkeston  Mr.  Samuel  Cocker  sows 
fcor  bushels,  and  his  usual  crop  is  36  bushels  of  Oats 
ppTacre.  Lord  Venion*s  produce  at  Sudbury,  SO  bu- 
jheU.  On  the  li^ht  newly  cultivated  lands  on  Bram- 
fcj  Moor  in  Eckington,  Oats,  sown  about  the  8lh  of 
May,  were  taken  off  by  the  Wire-worm.  At  Hanson- 
firange.  Oat  Harvest  begins  about  the  1st  of  September, 
00  the  average. 

Oatmeal. — Oat    Bread   or   Haver-Cake,    being   the 

'oodof  a  ccmsiderable  part  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of 

^is  County,  the  quantity  of  Oatmeal  which  is  made 

^^'"C,  is  very  considerable:  the  persons  who  deal'iu 

^•tmeal  are  called  Swalers  or  Meal-men. 

For  making  of  Oatmeal,  the   Oats  are   first   kiln- 

dri«4and  stript  of  their  outer  husk  at  Mills,  w4iich  are 

^Hed  Shilling  or  Shelling  Mills,  and  are  then  ground 

i>^to  meal,  of  which  it  has  been  stated,  that  81b.  will  be 

X'BaBY.  VOL.  II. J  K  about 
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about  the  average  produce  of  lllb.  of  Oatsi  and  tbat 
13001b.  of  Oatmeal  is  perhaps  the  average  produce  per 
acre. 


.  Oat  JBread.— Instead  of  using  Yeast  or  Barai  in  the 
making  of  Haver-Cake,  as  is  very  general  in  8OII10 
parts  of  Yorkshire)  an  cicid  fermentation  is  excited  in 
the  Lcven  or  Batter,  of  which  the  Derbyshire  Cakes  are 
made,  by  a  sour  wooden  Tub  called  a  Doshen,  in 
which  it  is  mixed:  and  during  the  winter  montba*  the 
Hou8e*wives  are  very  careful,    not  to  wash   out  tbe 
Poshen  or  tub,  in  which  the  Batter  is  mixed  and  fier* 
mented,  but  to  leave  a  little  of  the  Batter  each  time 
"adhering  to  its  sides,  to  commence  the  &rmentattpn  of 
the  next  batch  :  in  summer  time  the  Doshen  is  sltghtl/ 
wadied  out  with  cold  water  after  each  baking,  tbe  tub 
ilself  being  then  sufficiently  sour  to  raise  the  next  leven. 
At  Mr.  Joseph  Gould's  at  Pilsbury,  I  saw  the  process  of 
baking  for  his  farm-servants,  and  made  the  following 
notes.    The  Batter,  something  thicker  than  that  which 
is  used  for  Pancakes,  is  poured  on  to  the  bakestone, 
(here  a  cast-iron  plate,  widi  a  fire  under  it,  like  a  com- 
mon ironing  stove)  from  a  wooden  Dish,  and  is  spread 
by  the  back  of  a  wooden  ladle  to  about  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  16  or  18  inches  diameter:   a  cake- 
slice  or  long  thin  iron  spatula  is  shortly  after  osed^  to 
run  under  the  Cake,  to  release  it  from  the  stone,  and  if 
the  back  part  of  the  stone  is  less  or  more  hot  than  the 
front,  it  is  turned  round  by  the  slice:  after  it  has  been 
about   I^  to   li  minutes  on  the  stone,  the  edges  are 
raised  by  the  slice,  and  the  point  of  a  thin  wooden 
bakc-spiUlc,    or  cake-board,    is    dexterously    shoved 
under  tbe  Cake,  and  it  is  turned  over  and  thrown  again 
on   the  stone,  and  if  necessary,  is  smoothed  by  the 

slice : 
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dice :  ftbout  2^  to  Si  tninittca  afler,  it  is  turned  again, 
after  6i  or  3^  minutes  more,  having  been  re* 
d  and  turned  roQud  if  necessary  as  in  the  interrai 
Tore,  it  is  taken  off  bj  tlje  spittle,  and  laid  liollow, 
an  earthen  pnn,  considerably  smaller  tban  the 
ikc,  to  steam,  for  a  few  minutes;  and  when  another 
kc  is  ready,  it  is  removed  to  a  pile  upon  a  board,  in 
ctHitact  with  each  olber,  which  pile  of  Ciikes  is 
araoved  to  a  dry  cool  place,  not  too  airy,  for  use 
daring  the  three  to  seven  following  days,  according  as 
they  bake  once  or  twice  in  the  week.  The  /Inl  bake» 
mentioned  vol.  I.  p.  431,  are  usod  in  many 
U  of  (he  County,  instead  of  an  iron  plate,  and  are 
;ht  to  make  lighter  and  belter  cabe,  and  which 
will  keep  longer  ;  but  all  the  o{>crations  of  baking  are 
Marly  twice  as  long  as  above,  in  performing,  and  iLc 
eonsamption  of  fuel  conscqucnlly  much  greater.  A 
gressy  linen  rag,  is  rubbed  over  the  stone  or  plate  be- 
lireeii  every  three  or  more  cakes,  to  prevent  their  burn- 
ing, butsomclimcs  this  need  not  be  repeated  oftener 
UiaD  every  tenth  Cake.  .\t  Mr.  Ellis  Ncedham's  Cot- 
loti*miIl  Apprentice-house  in  Litton,  soured  Oal<cakes, 
toade  as  abave,  are  used  one  day  old  in  summer,  and 
two  (lays  old  in  winter. 


^^floncs, 
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Stubbles. — The  cominemlable  practice  of  Mr.  John 
BlickwaU  of  Blackball,  nith  regard  to  his  Oat  Stub- 
bio,  lias  been  mentioned  already,  p.  124 ;  a  practice 
bitj^wn  up  uflate  in  Alton,  Noith-edge,  Prass,  and 
ume  other  parts  near  Ashovcr,  less  entitled  to  com- 
.  Koiiitatioa,  1  think,  that  of  thinly  breast- paring  their 
jOat  Stubbles,  raking  thcni  into  heaps  and  burning 
,  ts  the  preparation  for  Stubble  Turnips,  o.i  some 
K  S  few 
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few  of  their  earliest  Crops,  but  more  commonly,  with 
the  view  of  sowlnsr  Wheat,  (o  succeed,  perhaps  theif 
second  crop  of  Oats  in  some  instances. 


SECT.  VIII. — P£AS£  (pisum  arvensts)f 

This  Grain  is  not  cultivated  extensively  in  Derby* 
shire.  At  Norbrigs  Mr.  Joseph  Butler  was  sowing 
Pease,  on  a  Wheat  Stubble,  limed  with  40  bushels  of 
Bolsover  bjue  Ltme. 

Mr.  Henry  Fletcher  of  Killis  Farm  in  Horsley,  cul- 
tivates Pease,  and  had  ^3  bushels  per  acre  in  1806  s 
Mr.  Samuel  Cocker  of  Ilkesttm  Hall,  sows  thrM 
bushels,  and  reaps  16  to2(  bushels:  Mr.  Thomas  Bow« 
yer  of  Waldley  in  Cubley,  sows  Pease  and  Beans  mizt) 
called  Mending,  4  bushels,  and  this  crop  averages  SO 
bushels  per  acre :  at  liOrd  Vernon's  at  Sudbury,  and 
in  Hollin^ton  common-field,  I  saw  blending,  ■ 

The  boiling  property  of  Pease,  even  of  the  best 
sorts,  are  found  here  to  depend  greatly  on  the  nature 
of  the  soil:  the  blue  boiling  Pea,  if  cultivated  on  very 
stiff  land,  or  on  very  sandy  lund  that  has  been  limea 
or  marled,  lose  their  boiling  pro  pert}'. 


SECT.  IX. — BEANS  (viciu  fabo). 

Several  particulars  of  the  introduction  of  (his 
Grain  have  been  mentionecl,  when  treating  of  the 
Courses  of  Crops,  in  Sect.  3.  Beans  are  said  not  \o 
ripen  on  the  very  hilly  parts  of  this  County.  At 
Bradby  Park,  they  are  cultivated  on   manured  Oat 

Stubbles. 


BEAKS.  ISS 

Stobbles.  I  noticed  dritled  Beans  at  Chatsworth  Park, 
in  Lullincrton,.  and  at  Sfapenhill,  where  Mr.  Thomas 
J>ea  dibbli-d  2^  bushels  of  seed^  and  reaped  SI  to  40 
bushels  prr  acre. 

Mr.  Philip  Oakden  of  Bentley  Flail,  drills  them  on 
Clover  edish  ploughed  in,  in  the  preceding  Autumn, 
and  sometimes  on  his  Fallows. 

Dibbled  beans  wore  seen  very  common  about  Long* 
Ibrdt  at  Alton  in  Wirksworth,  the  late  Francis  Bruck 
field  dibbled  two  bushels  and  a  half  of  Seed :  at  Bretby, 
Cfaaddesden,  and  Persal  Pits,  I  also  saw  dibbled  Beans. 

Mr.  John  Blackwall  of  Blackwall,  uses  a  sharp 
piece  of  a  Scjtlie  fixed  to^a  Stick,  about  the  end  of 
Attfust,  for  strikini^  off  the  tops  of  his  Beans,  by 
vhidi  he  finds,  that  they  ripen  a  fortnight  sooner,  and 
•ore  regukirly. 

Ur.  Thomas  Bower  of  Waldley  sows  five  bushels^ 
md  nsaally  reaps  about  30  bushels  of  Beans  per  acre^ 
k^had  found  them  a  very  uncertain  crop,  in  1806*7*8, 
iferaging  only  1^  bushels  in  tiiree  years. 

Mr.  Samuel  Cocker  of  Ilkeston  Hall,  seed  four 
bsshels  and  a  half,  produce  ^4  bushels.  Mr.  Samuel 
Rowland  of  Micklcover,  seed  five  bushels,  produce 
84  bushels.  Mr.  John  Webb  of  Barton  Lodge,  on  Oat 
Stubble,  obtains  S6  bushels  of  small  Beans  |)er  acre. 

Those  who  would  wish  to  see  an  account  of  the 
Hemp,  that  may  be  prepared  from  Bean-stalks,  may 
consult  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Vol.  28, 
p.  57. 
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8KCT*  X.— TARES  (victa  sativo). 

Winter  Tares,  Vetches,  or  Dills.     Mr.  Greorge 
Clay  of  Arlcstoo,  and  Mr.  William  Smith  of  Swarke* 
stone  Lows,  sow  Winter  Tares  on  their  Stubbles,  pre- 
ceding a  Fallow,  about  two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre, 
in  the  end  of  September,  for  soiling  their  Horses*    At 
Alton  in  Wirkaworth,  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Bruckfidd 
grew  Dills  for  soiling  Horses:  at  Bakewell  Mr.  WiU 
liam  Greaves  for  ditto:  at  Brailsford  Edward  S.  Cox* 
for  soiling  Horses :  at  Chatsworlh  the  Duke  of  Devon*. 
ibhire  for  soiling  Horses  and  Oxen  :  at  Foremarke  P^rky 
Mr.  William  Smith  for  soiling  Horses:  at  Hoon  Hay 
Mr.  Thomas  Harvey  for  ditto:  at  Bcntley  (IaH  Blr. 
Philip  Oakden  for  ditto:  at  Lullington  Mfl Thomas 
Moore  for. ditto,  &c.    Mr.  Samuel  Rowland  of  Mickie- 
over,  has  found  labour  too  expensive  in  SummcTi  to 
give  Tares  to  hb  Cows  in  Stalls. 


SECT.    XI. LENTILS. 

Spring  Tares  I  saw  cultivated  at  Barton  Blount  by 
Francis  Bradsbaw,  Esq*  for  soiling  his  grazing  Cattle, 
in  hot  weather :  at  Blackwall  by  Mr.  John  Blackwall 
far  a  crop  of  Hay,  between  two  Wheat  Crops :    at 

•      

Blackwell  by  Mr.  Joshua  Lin^^ard,  for  soiling,  who 
sows  a  few  Oats  along  with  thera,  to  hold  up  the  Tares; 
and  as  might  be  expected,  he  finds  much  better  Crops 
of  Oats  lifter  Tares,  than  where  Oats  are  repeatedly 
sown :  at  LuUington  by  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  for  soil- 
ing.   At  New  haven  Mr.  Timothy  Greenwood  sowed 

them 
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I  tbaa  OB  pared  and  burnt  Turnip  Land,   after  dressing 
I  «ridi  91  or  S5  tons  of  rotten  Stable  Dung  per  acre. 


BCT.     Xii. — BUCKWHEAT     (polygonum  fagopy- 
mm). 

At  the  Earl  of  Ciieslerfield's  at  Bradby  Park,  conii- 
dtrable  quantitks  uf  Buckwheat  or  Braiik,  are  culti- 
TJited,  aniocig  liie  new  Plaiital ions,  and  tlie  Seed  used 
fcr  (aliening  of  C'-ows,  Pigs,  and  Poultry.  liail  Moira 
at  Dontiingtoii  Park,  Sir  Windsor  Hunloke  of  Win- 
gcnionli,  and  !>oinc  olber  Geiillemen,  cultivate  small 
pilcbes  of  Brank  in  or  ntar  to  llieii  Woods,  for  the 
Fbcasanfs  and  other  Game,  besides  which  I  beard  of 
■o  olber  iustances,  of  its  cuUivaliun  or  use  in  tbi» 
Count/. 


I  SKCT.  xitt. — TUBHips,  COMMON  [brassica  rapa). 
*  See  SwedeSy  Sect.  14. 

Skteiiai.  particulars  of  the  cultivation  of  this  highly 
raluable  Root,  have  already  been  mentioned  in  Sect.  3, 
»r  this  Chapter,  on  Courses  of  Crops ;  olhers  n-  -tect- 
inglbcdiillinsof  thcirScedin  S.ti.  i,  ofChap.  V.; 
lome  on  the  ull-  of  Sowing-lroi.^hs,  in  S«'Ct.  19,  of  the 
lainc  Chntitcr  -,  imd  others  will  be  met  with  in  ^LTt.  3, 
kfChnti.  XII.  on  Liming. 

About  Melbonte  1  heard,  tiiat  the  cultivatioa  of 
Tomips  on  ibf  Stubbles  of  early  Oat,  &o.  crop,  was 
coming  into  I'oshioa,  as  in  Asbover,  as  is  mentioned 
psgeWl. 

k4  On 


UA^ 
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Oil  the  late  Inclosure  of  Brassiiigton  Commpn,  oip 
the  4th  Lime,  thin  Paring  and  Burning  was  generallj 
practised,  and  160  to  200  bushels  of  Lime  spread  per 
acre,  on  the  Ashes,  as  a  preparation  for  Turnips,  after 
one  thin  ploughing  only,  sown  in  the  last  fortnight  iu 
June. 

On  the*Coal-measures  on  the  slope  of  Bolsover  Hill^ 
it  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Otter, 
that  Boiie-dust  was  essential  to  the  obtaining  a  gbod 
crop  of  Turnips. 

Sorts.— At  Bradby  Park,  the  £arl  of  Chesterfield 
cultivates  the  White*topl,  Green-topt,  and  Globe  Tur* 
nips;  and  lately,  the  Scotch  yellow  Turnip,  with  a 
small  round  top,  the  bulb  well  buried  in  the  ground  ; 
is  sweet  and  juicy,  and  is  much  approved  of  by  Mr. 
Francis  Blaikie,  his  Lordship's  Bailiff,  and  as  they  are 
also  in  Scotland  and  in  Norfolk,  as  1  am  informed. 

Mr.  Timothy  Greenwood  of  New  haven,  sows  the 
Norfolk  Whiles  and  the  Green-tops. 

A  sort  of  round  white  Turnip,  called  Stone*top,  pro- 
ducing few  leaves,  is  cultivated  at  Rowlhorn  and  other 
places  near  Mansfield.  The  round  Green-topt,  and  the 
Rcd-fopt  Turnip,  are  cultivated  at  Bakewell  by  Mr. 
William  Greaves:  Mr.  Samuel  Rowland  of  Mickleover 
cultivates  the  Norfolk  Turnip.  Mr.  William  Smith  of 
Foremarke-Park,  sows  31b.  of  Seed  per  acre  in  the 
middle  of  June. 

Fli/  PreTcntatives,  or  expedients  for  lessening  the 
depredations  of  the  Chrysomela  s^tiatoriay  or  Turnip 
Beetle,  as  it  is  called,  in  an  excellent  Letter  on  the 
subject,  in  i\\c  Farmer *s  Journal  Newspaper  of  th^ 
^th  of  April  1812.    My  Notes  on  the  subject  are^ 

that 
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that  Bache  Tbornhill,  Esq.  of  Stanton,  sows  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  Radish  Seed  with  every  pound  of  Turnip 
Seed,  to  enaploy  the  Fly  while  the  Turnips  are  youn/^, 
vhi^h  Mr.  Joseph  Gilbert  his  Biiiliff  had  found  to  be 
▼eiy  eflfectual.  At  Baliewel!  Mr.  William  6reaveS|  has 
•eidom  known  his  Turnips  affected  by  the  Fly. 

At  Blackwell  Mr.  Joshua  Lingard,  has  for  14  or  15 
jeart  past  well  mixed  three  ounces  of  black  Brimstone 
(a  powder  purchased  at  the  Druggists*)  with  every' 
pcNind  of  his  Turnip  Seed,  and  left  it  covered  up  in  a 
pot  fo^  three  or  four  days  at  least,  before  sowing,  which 
has  almost  entirely  prevented  the  Fly  or  Slug  from  in« 
jnriDg  his  Turnips,  as  it  has  also  those  of  many  of  his 
neighbours,  who  have  adopted  the  same. 

Drawing  green  Elder  branch(*s  over  the  young  Tur- 
nips, was  formerly  practised  in  this  County,  according 
lo  Mr.  James  Pilkington's  *'  View  of  Derbyshire,"  Vol.  I. 
p.  373. 

m 

Hoeing. — Mr.  Joshua  Lingard  of  Blackwell,  pays 
9ff«  per  acre  for  twice  hoeing.  The  late  Mr.  John  Wall 
of  Weston  Underwood,  paid  for  once  hoeing  Ts.,  and 
one  quart  of  Ale  and  two  quarts  of  Small  Beer  per  acre; 
sometimes  he  hand- weeded  after  this.  Mr.  William 
Smith  of  Foremarke-Park,  pays  the  first  time  of  hoe- 
ing 8s.  per  acre,  with  three  pints  of  Ale  and  two  gallons 
of  Small  Beer  per  day,  to  the  Hoers.  Eight  shillings 
the  first  and  65.  the  second  time  per  acre,  have  been 
mentioned  as  the  average  prices  of  hoeing,  in  the  south- 
ffn  parts  of  Derbyshire. 

Consumption. — In  this  County,  as  in  most  others, 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  Turnips  are  fed  on  the  land 
hj  Sheep  and  Lambsi    Mr.  Joseph  Gould  of  Pilsbury, 

draws 
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draws  all  but  the  very  smallest  of  his  TainipE^  for  Ml 
young  Stock  in  the  Yard.  Mr.  Joshua  Lingard  of 
Blackwell,  draws  great  part  of  his  Tumips,  for  kfe 
milking  Cows  and  for  those  at  the  Straw-yard.  Fran- 
cis N.  C.  Mundy,  Esq.  of  Markeaton,  draws  and  eats 
all  his  Turnips  for  his  Sheep.  Mr.  Rotx^rt  C.  OnBarefe 
of  Ingleby,  draws  part  of  his  Turnips  from*  the  richer 
parts  of  his  Land,  according  to  the  wants  of  his  Stock 
in  the  Yard.  Mr  .Timotliy  Greenwood  of  Newfaavea^ 
usually  draws  one-fifth  part  of  his  Crop,  from  each 
land,  and  gives  them  (withont  washing  or  slicing)  tD 
the  Beasts  in  his  Yard,  and  feeds  oflf  the  remainder 
with  Sheep,  as  usual.  Mr.  Samuel  Rowland  of  Mickb- 
over,  gives  his  fatting  Cows  common  Turnips  till  Catt* 
dlemas,  and  Swedes  after  that. 

Value. — Three  io  five  pounds  have  been  the  usual 
prices  per  acre  for  Turnip  Crops,  about  Foremarkci  1 
was  informed,  to  be  eat  off  on  the  land. 

There  exists  still,  I  believe,  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  County,  a  Society,  for  encouraging  by  Premiums^ 
the  growth  of  the  largest  and  best  Turnips,  which,  in 
November  1807,  lield  its  annual  Meeting  at  the  Swan 
Inn  at  Sutton  in  Ashfield,  Notts,  and  rewardtxi  Mr. 
William  Stanhope  for  a  Turnip,  that  weighed  £Oib. 
and  measured  38^  inches  round  the  bulb!  at  the  same 
time  that  other  prizes  were  adjudged,  for  Turnips  of 
inferior  #ize. 

Modes  of  Prrservntion, — Mr.  James  Longsdon  of 
Little  Longstlon,  has  found,  that  early  sown  Turnips 
stand  the  frosts  better  than  later  sown  ones,  owing,  he 
thinks,  to  their,  rinds  being  properly  hardened  by  age. 

Mr.  William  Smith  of  Swarkestone  Lows^  has  found 

his 
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lib  Twrnips  on  newly-limed  Lands  al  Foremarke-Park, 
)  liold  tlinir  colour  anil   keep  mucli  sounder  in  tbc 
WmttT,  than  on  other  Lands. 
Mr.  Joshua  Lingard  of  Bluckwell,  pils  part  of  1iu 
{TuTliips,    iind   preserves  other  parts   in   Sheds    for  his 
llieep  and  Cattle  in  Winter.     AVhcn  tlie  entire  rotting 
f  thote  left  abroad  has  happened,  he  has   not  found 
I  »iicc«ditig   Corn    Crops  belter,    bnt  worse,  than 
(Kbere  the  Turnips  iind  been  previously  cat  off  by  Sheep! 
Mr.  Joseph  Gould  of  Pilsbury,  draws  and  Inps  all 
Au  largrstTurnips,  perhaps  one-third  of  the  Crop,  at 
e  beginning  of  Winter,  carting  the  tops  to  the  Yard 
:  his  young  Stock,  and  the  bulbs  arc  then  ihrowti 
Ento  long  trenches,  a  yard  wide  nnd  ten  inches  deep, 
'  nd  others  are  piled  on  lu  thes«,  to  the  form  of  a  lUdgo, 

tbiee  fret  high,  on  to  which   tlie  soil  is  thrown  and 
carefully  smoothed  by  a  spnde :  the  Sheep  then  follow 
to  eat  the  remaining  small  Turnips,  or  belneen  the  in- 
tomU  of  froKt  and  snow,  during  which,  these   long 
^K^  pics  arc  always  accessible:  Mr.  Samuel   Wuwbnd  of 
^^B  Mickleover,  also  pits  his  common  Tnrnip». 
^B     Mr. Francis  BUikie,  the  Earl  of  Chcslerliild's  BiilifT 
^^VatBradby  Park,  has  since  IS'tl,  in  the  Spring,  when 
^^■*il  became  necessary  to  plough  the  land  fur  Barley, 
^^r  tltnwn  the  Turnips  (Swedes),  and  spread  them  on  tlie 
poorer    parts   of    the  Grass   land,    dost;    enough     to 
toDch  each  other;  iD  \Yhich  situtition  ihey  have  re- 
nuincd,  sound  and  cowl,  for  a  month  or  mofe,  part  of 
Ihcm   being  afterwards   removed    (o  other   place.-*,    ns 
II  wanted  for  the  Slock,  and  llie  rest  consumed  on  the 

ipot.  H  appears  from  the  24th  Volume  of  the  Trnn- 
LUctions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  p.  671,  that  a  similar 
^  Men  occurred  to  a  Farmer  in  the  Soiith-!Iams  of  Dc- 
'  TOmhire,  piobkbly  about  the  same  lime;  but  he  has 

taken 
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taken  np  his  Turnips  in  Octobor  (sown  early  in  Jane), 
and  placrd  theiu  cnrcrnlly  with  their  fops  on,  and  roolt 
downwards,  on  the  (irass  oF  his  Orchard,  where  they 
continued  fresh  and  good  till  wanted  in  theCaitIe«yard. 


SECT.    XIV.— COLE-SEED    OR    BAPE    (brOSStCa 

napiis). 

This  vegetable  is  li(tle  cullivated  in  Derbyshire;  I 
heard  only  of  the  following  instances,  v.z.  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  at  Chatsworth,  for  Spring  feed  ;  the  late 
Mr. Francis  Bnickficld  at  Alton;  IVIr.  Thomas  Harvey 
of  Hoon  Hay,  who  continued  to  sow  and  feed  it  off 
with  Sheep,  tho*  he  found  it  less  productive  of  keep 
than  Turnips;  and  Mr.  George  Cliy  of  Arli*ston,  grows 
two  to  four  acres  annually,  on  Sinlin  Moor :  sows  half 
a  peck  of  Seed  at  Midsummer,  after  paring  and  burn- 
ing;  begins  to  mow  it  in  October  for  Milking  Cows. 


SECT.  XV. — -CABBAGES  (Jbrassica  arvensis). 

The  value  of  Cabbages,  in  aid  of  the  Turnip  crop 
during  deep  snows  and  hard  frosts,  when  the  latter  are 
inaccessible,  eitlier  to  the  Siieep  or  to  be  drawn  for 
other  Cattle,  is  now  pretty  generally  understood 
throughout  the  County,  as  the  following  List  of  per- 
sons and  ph'.ces,  whore  I  saw  them  in  fiild  culture,  in 
some  iui^tanceb  to  the  extent  of  10  or  12  acres  in  a 
piece,  will  shew,  viz. 

,  Mr.  John  Berrisford  of  Shirhy,  Mr.  John  Black* 
wall  of  Blackwull,  Mr.  George  Bowley  of  Langlcy 
Lodge,    Mr.  Paul  Brenival  of  Denby,    Mr.   Robert 

Brig 
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ofThnrlsfon,  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Bruckfield  at 
AUon,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  of  Bradby  Park,  Mr. 
George  Clay  of  Arlestoii  (for  40  years  past),  Mr.  Sa- 
amel  Cocker  of  Ilkeston  Hall,  Mr.  Willianj  Cocks  of 
Sandiacre,  Edward  Coke,   Esq.  of  Lono:ford,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward S.  Cox  of  Braiilsford,  Mr.  Ux}bert  Cresswell  of 
Iderich-har,  Messrs.  RobiTt  and  Richard  Cri»sswell  of 
Rayenstone,  Sir  Henry   Crewe,  Bart,  of  Caike  Park, 
Mr.  Pavid  Dean  of  Alton  in  Wirkswortli,  Mr.  Samuel 
Dean  of  Wallstnno,    Mr.   Robert  (ireavcs  of  ln;[rleby, 
Mr.    William   Greaves   of    Bakewell,     Mr.    Timothy 
Greenwood  of  Ncv. haven  House,   Mr.  John  Holland  of 
Barton    Fields,  Abrahum   Hoskins,    Esq.    of  Neuton 
Soliiey,  Mr.  Thomas  Jowet  of  Draycot,  William   D. 
Lowe,  Esq   of  Locko  Park,   Mr.  James  Matthews  of 
Loscoe  Farm,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  of  LuUington,  Mr. 
Pbilip  Oakdeii  of  Bentley  H^all,  Mr.  L.  Ore  of  Etwall, 
the  Rev.  Edward  Otter  of  Bolsover,  Mr.  Thomas  Peat 
of  Kidsley  Park,  Mr.  James  Potter  of  Ilkeston,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Pole  of  Radburne,  Mr.    William   Raiclifl'e  of 
Stanton  by  Bridge,  Mr. George  Bowley  of  Langley,  Mr. 
John  Simsof  Stanton  by  Bridge,  Ed  ward  S.  Sit  well,  Esq. 
ofStancsby,  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  of  Sedsall  in  Cubley, 
Mr.  William  Smith  of  Foremarke-Park  and  Swarke* 
•tone  Lows,  Mr.  Alphens  Thacker  of  Ambaston,  Mr. 
Roger  Wall  of  North-edge,  Mr.  Wooton  B.  Thomas 
at  Boythorp,  Lord  Vernon  of  Sudbury,  and  Sir  Robert 
Wilmot  of  Chaddesdcn  ;    besides   which,     I   noticed 
fields  of  Cabbages  at  Aldcrcar  in  Heanor,  Bradley, 
Langley,  Mickleover^  North-edge  in  Ashover,  Osmas* 
too,    Shirley,    Shottle,    Twyford,     Up|>er  Pilsley  in 
Ifortb   W infield,  Willington,  ^c,    without  learning 
the  names  of  the  owners  of  them  :  and  doubtless  many 
othen  escaped  my  notice  or  enquiries. 

Soil' 
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Soil. — By  a  reference  to  the  Map,  aud  Chapter  on 
Soils,  p.  302  of  the  first  Volume,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
the  Cabbages  caltivated  in  the  places  above  named, 
are  da  very  diflfercnt  soils,  aud  yet  in  aimoat  all 
instances,  the  produce  seemed  well  to  satisfy  the  Culti*- 
tator.  The  Rev.  Edward  Otter,  on  a  newly-drained 
springy  piece  of  Coal-measures,  that  had  been  oiic6 
ploughed  after  paring  and  burning,  had  a  famous  crop 
of  Cabbages.  On  the  Coal-measures  of  Ilkeston,  Mr« 
Samuel  Cocker  rather  complained  of  the  small  size  of 
his  Cabbages.  The  only  person  I  met  with  who  had 
tried  cabbages,  and  entirely  disapproved  them,  was  TIkh 
mas  Ilassall,  Esq.  on  the  Coal-measures  of  Hartshonb 
The  practice  of  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Bruckfield,  on  the 
Limestone  Shale  in  Alton,  was  rather  siDgalar,  ia 
growing  Cabbages  10  years  successively  on  the  same 
piece  of  Land,  in  which  he  told  me  that  he  followed 
the  practice  and  recommendation  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Tissington  of  Bonsai,  and  manured  well  with  stftblo 
dung  the  first  year,  a  smaller  portion  the  next  year, 
aud  used  ^  very  small  quantity  only,  in  each  succeeding 
year,  and  yet  found  no  abatement  in  tlic  goodness  of 
his  Crop,  a  circumstance  which  was  confirmed  to  me 
by  Mr.  Vv'illiam  Wallis,  his  Bailiff:  the  Cabbages 
were  pulled  up  and  carted  whole  to  the  yard,  or  pas» 
ture  selected  for  consuming  tbcm,  and  not  cut  off 
standing  as  is  usual. 

Sort. — The  Drum-bead  and  the  Scotch,  seemed  the 
prevailing;  sorts  cultivated.    Mr.  John  Blackwall,  Mr. 
Kdward  S.  Cox,  Mr.  William  Greaves,  Rev.  Edward 
Otter,   &c.   cultivate  the  former;   and   Mr.  Timotfatk 
Greenwood,  Lord  Vernon^  &c.  the  latter  sort. 

Time^ 
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.  Tune. — The  late  Mr.  Francis  Ernckfield  sowed  two 
Is,  one  at  Michaelmas  for  early  use,  and  another  in 
e  Spring,  for  use  in  the  sucecding  Spring,  and  Irans- 
intod  ia  the  midtlle  uf  May  and  be^imiing  of  June. 
•  William  Crt-avfs  sows  in  his  Oiirdcn,  in  the  luttcr 
i  of  August  for  Ills  Autumn  crop,  and  transplants  in 
Ipril,  at  2{  feet  distnnt  every  way ;  and  for  his  Win- 
ter cropt  eons  iti  March,  and  transplants  in  June  or 
July  ;  lie  draws  and  carries  them  to  the  pastures  for  bis 

»  and  Lamjiii. 
[  Mr.  Timothy  Greenwood,  for  his  Hand-dale  Farm 
1  Hartingtoii,  buys  L-irge  .Scotch  plants  in  the  first 
(  in  Jane,  of  Market  Gardeners  near  Derby,  and 
.  them  Sf  feet  apart,  iit  three  feet  rows,  nnd 
'ttonUis  them  up  with  the  double-boarded  plough,  first 
kugthways,  then  diagonally  one  way  belweeu  the 
}dMits,  and  then  diagonally  the  other  way,  at  intervals 
of  a  week  apart. 

Mr.  William  Smilli  at  Forcraarkc-Park,  sows  his 
CabbagC'Bced  at  Midsummer,  transplants  in  the  Gar- 
1  in  Oct')ber,  and  plants  out  in  the  field,  in  begin* 
g  of  the  following  J  une. 
^  i  heard  no  cnmplainis  of  the  Grutt  in  this  County  : 
ithe  north  of  ScotI;ind,  the  coldticss  of  the  Spring 
ifltlu  is  said  to  ciiiis<;  the  rools  of  the  Plants  to  be 
pttcR  off,  unless  at  the  lime  of  transplanting,  early  in 
[April,  the  roots  ntc  dipped  in  a  Ihin  pulp  uf  Urae,  or 
1  soot  and   w.ilcr,    which   protects  them   from   this 


C«nnttnption. — It  h:is  almdy  bcx;n  remarked,  that 
illMCp  and  neat  Cattle,  during  frosts  and  deep  snows, 
Jitinciiially  coiuuine  the  Cabbages^  aud  wbtcii,  Afr. 
William 
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William  Smith,  and  many  others,  chop  in  pteoes  wbea 
(hejrare  very  much  frozen. 

They  have  been  giren  to  dairy  Cows,   with,  rtry 
good  effect  on  their  Milk,  by  Mr.  John  Black  wall,  the 
late  Mr.  Francis  Bruckfield,  Mr.  Samuel  Dean,  Mr# 
Timothy  Greenwood  (in  November,  &€.)>  Mr.Thomat 
Jowet  (in  Autumn,  finding  Ihera  usually  crack'd  and 
damaged  in  the  Spring),  William  D.  Lowe,  Esq.  Sir 
Robert  Wilmol  of  Chaddesden,  &c. :  to  fatting  Oxen 
and  Cows,  by  Mr.  John  Blackwall,  the  Earl  of  Chei^ 
terfield,  William  D.  Lowe,  Esq.  Sir  Robert  Wilraot, 
Bart.  &c.     Lord  Vernon  gives  his  Cabbages  to  his 
Calves  and  Lambs,   from  November  to  April:    Mr. 
William  Greaves  reserves  them  for  his  Ewes  and  Lamhi 
in  April.     The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  bns  a  machine  for 
cutting  the  stalks  of  Cabbages  into  thin  slices,  which 
in  that  state  are  Itodily  eaten  by  the  Stock;  and  Mr» 
Francis  Blaikie,  his  Lordship^s  Bailiff,  calculates  them 
to  contain,  one-sixth  or  on&oseventh  of  the  nutrition  of 
the  plant.     Kis  Lordship  ^ives  a  portion,  of  his  Cab* 
bages  to  the  Deer  in  his  Park. 

Mr.  William  Cox  once  grew  a  Field  of  Cabbages, 
on  Red  Marl  in  Braiisford,  that  avcruged  jOlb.  weight 
each. 


SECT.  XVI. — BUTA  ;BAGA,    OR  SWEDK  TURNIPS. 

This  invaluable  Root  is  very  fast  spreading,  in  thfs 
as  in  most  other  Counties  in  England.  I  observed 
Swede  Turnips  cultivated,  and  generally  on  a  good 
scale,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bowyer  of  Waldley,  the  Rer. 
Joseph  Bradsliaw  of  Holbrook,  the  late  Mr.  Francis 

Bruckfield 
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field  lit  AKon,  the  late  Fletcher  BuUivant,  Esq. 

Stanton  Ward  (wlio  prfw   no  oilier),  the  Earl  of 

icsterGcld  at  Bruilby  Park  [<lrilk-(l  at  ^  inch<>s).  Mr. 

Clay  of  Arleston,  Mr.  Sumiu-l  Cocker  <if  IH.es. 

Uall,  Mr.  Wiltiam  Cocks  of  Saii(liBcr<!,  EilwaftI 

Esq.  of  Longford,  Mr.  Edward  S.  Cos  of  BrniU' 

(Urge),   Mr.  William  Cox  of  Culland,   M-ssrs. 

and  Richard  Crcsswcll  of  Ravenstom.-,  ihi^Duke 

Devonshire  at  Hardwick  Park  (in  Cbalsworlli  Park, 

the  Hares  and  Rabbits  were  found  to  consume  Ihcm  loo 

oiuch,  to  continue  their  cultivation),  Mr.  John  (jaritcr 

of  Walton  on  Trent,    Robert  C.  Greaves,  Ksq.   of  In- 

glcby,  Mr.  Timolhy  Greenwood  of  Newhaven  House, 

Mr.  Francis  Hains  of  Ashburne  Lodge,  Mr.  Richard 

iton  of  Ash,  Mr.  Thomas  Harvey  of  lloon  Hay, 

Hassall,  Esq.  of  Hartshorn,  Mr.  John  Holland 

Barton* fields,    Abraham  Hoskins,  Esq.  (^foms  no 

other},    Mr.  Thomas  Jowet  of  Draycof,    Mr.  Robert 

IiC*  of  Burrow  Fields,  William  Urury  I-owe,  Esq.   of 

Lodco-Park,  Mr.  James  Longsdon  of  Little  LooffMlun, 

Fnncis  N-  C.  Muody,  Esq.  of  Markeaton,  Mr.  Philip 

Oikden  of  Bcntley  Hall,  Sachevcrel  C.  Pole,   Esq.  of 

Radborne,   Thomas  Priiicep,   Esq.   of  Croxall,    Mr, 

Thomas   Konbotlom  of  Lea  Elatl,  Mr.  Samui'I  Row- 

Und  of  Mickkover,  Mr.  Thomas  Simp«nn  late  of  Rep- 

too  Park,  the  late  Sir  Sitwell  Sitwell,  Bart,  of  Rei.i- 

iliaw,    Mr.  William  Smith   of  Forcmarke-Park   and 

Swvkr&lone  Lows,  Mr.  Robert  Stone  of  BoyUtone,  Sir 

Robert  Wdmol,  Batt.  of  Cbaddcsden,  &c. 


SaU. — Fnincia  N.  C.  Mundy,  Esq.  hng  found  his 

>edc»  to  produce  the  most  on  rather  stiff  L^nd,  of  ilie 

Mail.     On  a  stiff  Coal-mL-asure  Soil,   n-cenlly 

nt6u»4)rRined,  near  Hardwick  Hall,  I  saw  a  good 

BtBBV.    VOL.  (l.j  L  ClOt* 
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crop  of  Swedes,  on  the  Duke  of  Deronshiie^t  Fans* 
At  Dethick,  on  the  sandy  Debris  of  the  Sod  Rock» 
they  proved  small,  but  only,  I  believe,  for  want  of  car* 
lier  sowing  and  more  heart  in  the  Land. 

Mr.  Timothy  Greenwood,  sowed  Swedes  in  I8O69OW 
a  manured  Fallow  after  common  Turnips,  on  com* 
mon  land,  that  had  previously  been  pared,  burnt^  and 
limed. 

Mr.  William  Smith  of  Foremarke-Park,  sowa  8lb« 
of  Seed  per  acre,  in  the  beginning  of  June. 

Edward  Coke,  Esq.  sows  Swedes  about  the  80th  of 
Moy. 

Transplanting. — The  excellent  practice  which  Mr. 
Henry  Holland  states,  in  his  Report  on  Cheshiie^ 
p.  1j8,  to  prevail  in  that  County,  and  which  might 
remove  the  only  valid  objection  which  I  eyer  heai4 
i^tated  to  the  general  adoption  of  Swedes  instead  of  the 
common  Turnips  (which  they  so  greatly  exceed  in  hai^ 
diiicss  and  nutritious  properties),  and  which  indeed 
quite  iinfils  tliein  for  Slovens,  or  those  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  occupy  foul  Land,  viz.  the  early  period 
of  the  Summer  at  which  they  must  be  sown,  not  allow* 
inp;  of  the  necessary  operations  for  cleaning  of  the 
Land,  except  in  very  dry  situations  or  particular  sea* 
sons,  has  niacle  but  small  progress  in  this  County,  not* 
withstanding  its  great  advantages,  as  to  the  produc* 
tiveness  of  the  Crop  also*,  as  I  heard  only  of  its  being 

practised 

•  By  the  "  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,**  Vol.  VL 
Part  I.  p.  2:k\  it  appears,  that  Mr.  Cragjr  of  Toft,  near  KnuUford  in 
Che:>hiro,  in  tiieicnd  of  Al:irch  180^7,  sowed  his  Swede  Turnip  Seed  ui 
a  Garden,  and  in  tJie  fJrst  and  second  week  in  June  planted  them  out  ift 
his  ritld,  at  17  inches  apart  in  27-inc!i  row?,  or  17,500  Plants  on  each 
ktatutc  acre:  and  tliat  the  produce  wei^'hcd  59,S0Glb,  (or  3S9ll>.eacb 

btfb}; 
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ctked  by  Mr.  Francts  Hains  of  Aslibnrne  Lodge, 
D  Ibetcby  obtains  Swedes  of  a  very  superior  size. 
Mr.  William  Gould  ortlanson-^rTun^c,  having  failed 
ii  Swedes,  fur  wanl  of  bi'ing  nbk-  tn  now  earlier,  was 
lattt  to  (r;  IraDsplantin^,  wlicn  1  was  there  in  I80S. 

mIoeing.~i  was  nnt  a  little  surprized,  (o  bear  from 

J.  Coke's  Baililf  al  Lortgford,  that  twice  Loeiitg  of 

■ir  Swede  Turnips,  had  one  year  cost  2ls.  toSS?.  per 

,  whicb  1  mention,  because  report  had  roagiiilieil 

e  to  Two  Guineas  per  acre! 


Application. — When  the  late  Mr    Francis   Bruck- 

fidd  flntt  cultivated  Swede  Turnips,  on  his  Alton  Fiinn 

rWirksworth,  they  were  iliscovered  to  be  sci  supe- 

f  fiw  the  Table  to  commou  Turnips,  that  tbe  best 

I  of  Ills  Crop  was  stolen. 

The  gicaler  part  of  the  Crops  of  Swede  Turnips,  arc 

plied  here  to  the  eame  purposes,  only  later  in  the 

I  as  the  common  Turnip,  viz.   the  wintering  of 

[1  on  the  Land,  and  the  support,  in  part,  <»f  Cattle 

I  dry  Pastures,  or  iu  the  Fold-yard  or  in  Slolls. 

*They  have  been  found  parliculaily  serviceable  drawn 

and  given  to  milking  Cuns,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ilrad- 

ibtw  of  Ilolbrook,    Mr.   Samuel  Cocker  of  Ilkeston 

til,  Mr. Richard  Harrison  of  Ash  (a  scuUhfil  daily, 

Sprto^),  Mr.  John  Holland  of  Barton  Fields,  Mr. 

Uaet  Rowland  of  Micklcovcr,  8ir  Robert  WiImof> 

It.  of  Chaddesden,&c.  Fatting  Oxenand  Cows  have 

l>been  fed  on  them  with  good  success,  by  Mr.  $&• 


.  wkrcb  it  55.lcwl.  or  nc^i 
K  9j  loni  of  green  (opi  prr  i 
Uc,  Suffdrdihiic,  iniupUms 
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mud  Cocker  of  Ilkeston  Hall  (washed),  Robort  C^ 
Greaves,  Esq.  of  Ingleby  (sliced)i  Thomas  HaasalLi  * 
Esq.  of  Hartshorn  (sliced),  Mr.  Thomas  Jowel  of 
Drajcot^  William  D.  Lowe,  Esq.  of  Locko-P^rk^  Mr* 
Samuel  Rowland  of  Mickleoyer^  Mr.  William  Smith 
of  Swarkestone  Lows,  &c. 

.  Edward  Coke,  Esq.  of  Longford,  slices  all  the  bige 
ones  for  the  Beasts  in  his  Yfurds.  Mr.  Richard  Har|i* 
0on  of  Ash,  draws  them  for  hb  Bulk  which  he  keepa 
tp  let.  Mr.  Thomas  Bowyer  of  Waldlejr,  gives  Swedes 
to  his  Horses,  and  to  his  Pigs,  when  boiled  and  miked 
with  Barley«meaL 

Mr.  Blaikie,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield's  Bailiff,  as 
described  in  p.  139,  preserves  his  Swedes  good  <m  Pitt* 
ture  Land,  till  very  late  in  the  Spring;  and  Francis 
N*  C.  Mundy,  E^.  assured  me,  that  he  has  kept 
thicm,  beneficially  eatable  by  Sheep,  until  the  month 
of  «Tnne,  and  altho*  Hares  and  Wood-Pigeons  may 
have  bit  and  pecked  thera,  yet  the  parts  untouched  bj 
these  depredators,  sustains  no  injury,  unless  in  low 
and  wet  situations.  It  is  even  asserted  (in  the  *^  Far- 
mer's Journar*  Newspaper  for  the  S3d  of  December 
ISlly  and  confirmed  in  (hat  of  the  ISth  of  January 
I8I2)  on  the  authority  of  an  eminent  Norfolk  Grazier 
and  others,  that  nutrition  is  not  even  destroyed  in  these 
invaluable  bulbs,  by  the  rii)ening  of  their  Seed  in 
Summer,  but  that  when  pulled  up,  they  will  be  found 
sound,  and  Horses  and  other  Cattle  will  feed  on  them 
with  avidity,  and  that  they  have  even  been  served  up 
and  proved  good  at  Table!  The  average  Crop,  in 
Norfolk,  is  said  to  be  15  tons ;  worth  for  the  feeding 
of  Horses  and  Pigs^  about  14/.  per  acre. 

In  comparison  with  common  Turnips,  Swedes  aro 
stated  in  Mr.  John  Bailey's  able  Durham  Report, 

of 
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.  165,  to  be  eaten  hy  Sheep,  only  in  the  proportluA 

DC  lo  one  anil  lliree-fourlhs  of  common  Turnips; 

p.  153,    Ibat  in  another   ExpcriincDl,    19Ib.  of 

dies,    301b.   of  coiiiraoii   Turnips,    and    l7Jlb.   of 

Dct  Rabie,  were  eaten  by  Sbeup  of  the  same  size  and 

,  and  yet  the  ^aiu  in  weight  of  the  Sheep,  fod  oii 

!des  and  common  Turnips  was,  ns  five  to  four,  in 

!  coune  of  73  dnys,  during  which   the  Experiment 

B  continued:  the  gain  by  Swedes  and  Khol  Itabie 

J  vtry  nearly  equal. 


SECT.  acVIU, — KHOL    RABIE. 

.  William  Smith   of  Swarkestone  Lows,  tried 

t  plant  on  his  Farm,  and  also  on  Uial  of  Sir  Henry 

«c,  Bart,  at  Calke,  of  whicli  he  has  the  manage- 

nt;  where,  during  three  years,  five  acres  of  Khol 

kbie  were  cultivated,  ami  resisted  the  frosts  pcrfecily, 

bntnu  found  to  grow  slowly,  and  in  the  Spring,  whca 

nott  wanted,  to  have  become  hollow  and  stringy,  tho* 

■olid  nt  Christmas,  and  sweeter  to  the  la:ite  ihsn  Swede 

Tamips.     Mr.  James  Matthews  of  Loscoe  Farm,  wot 

nihiog  a  small  trial  of  this  plant  in  1809. 


SBCT.  XIX. — THOUSAND-LEAVBn   CABDAGE. 


Tbb  Thousand,  headed  or  Tree  Cabbage,  was  culli- 
nied  for  ihrec  years  at  Swarkestone  Lows  by  Mr.Wil- 
lism  Smith,  and  Iwo  yent:;  at  Calke,  on  Str  Henry 
Crewe's  Farm,  and  seemed  to  grow  luxuriantly,  on 
^fifKDt  soils,  and  lo  itand  the  drought  and  froits  pcr> 
heAy  well)  making  a  Tcry  tbowy  appearance :  the 
L  3  produce 
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prodace  ^hen  cut,  vfBs  found  however,  very  leafy  and 
light,  compared  either  with  Cabbages  or  Swede  Tlii* 
nips :  much  of  the  stalks  were  also  left  by  the  CSattle» 
and  required  to  be  raked  off  the  Foddering-gfomid. 
Mr.  James  Mattbrws  oi  Loscoe  Farm,  was  making  trial 
in  1809  of  (his  Plant,  from  Seed  which  he  had  rec^wd 
from  Mr.  Toilet. 


SECT,  ^x.'— CARROTS  {daucus  carota). 

This  excellent  root  has  hardly  been  sufficiently  tried^ 
in  field  culture,  in  the  County^  I  noted  the  following 
trials  or  instances  of  their  successful  cultivation,  viz, 
Messrs.  Robert  and  Richard  Cresswell  of  Ravenstohef 
Mr.  Joseph  Gratian  of  Bclper  (in  his  Garden,  iciB 
Sect.  1,  of  Chap  IX. )»  Mr,  Joshua  Lingard  of  jpiack* 
well  (after  Potatoes),  Earl  Moira  of  Donnington  P^rk| 
Mr.  Thomas  Moore  of  Lullington,  and  Mr,  Ellis 
Necdham  of  Hargate  Wall. 

Soil. — Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  on  Red  Marl,  in  Lulling*? 
ton,  found  the  soil  unfitted  for  his  Oarrots,  which 
struck  half  a  yard  deep  into  the  fast  ground,  with  roots^i 
many  of  them,  no  thicker  than  a  knitting-pin. 

Seed, — Mr.  Josh^ia  Lingard,  in  1807,  procured  his 
seed  from  Altrini^ham  in  Cheshire,  and  which  cost  21s. 
])rr  pound  :  the  crop  proved  an  excellent  one. 

Messrs.  Robert  and  R.  Cresswell  of  Ravenstone,  sow 
their  Carrot- seed  in  March,  and  take  up  andpitibe 
crop  in  the  beginning  of  November. 

Consumption. — Mr.  Joshua  Lingard  and  Mr.  Ein$ 

Needham, 
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Mmlliam,  gave  their  Cnuols  (o  Uieir  Horses,  wiUi 
i  effect ;  as  do  iliosc  vlio  purctmse  Mr.  Joseiili 
ratian's  -very  laT]E;e  Carrots,  fur  tbeii  Stallions.  Mcisn. 
wwell  give  llicir  Carrols  to  Iheir  leltiiig  Tups. 
f  A  Tery  excellent  paper  on  the  cullivatioii  and  u&ea  of 
fcia  Root  by  Mr.  Kolxirt  Burrows,  will  be  found  in  (be 
ComBoiinicutionstolhL' Board  of  AgrictiUiiro,  Vol.  VII. 
ftul  J.  p.  70 :  his  produce  w.ts  600  Id  700  bushels 
(of  60  lb.  eacb)  per  acre. 


SECT.  XXI. —  BEETS. 

ETiiis  femily  of  plants,  llie  Mangel  Wurzcl  in  parti- 
lar,  seems  ricLly  deserving  of  n  trial  in  (he  County, 
1  the  success  of  I  he  Marqnis  of  Salisbury  at  Hatfield 
P  Htrrlfordshire,  on  the  London  Clay  and  Sand,  where 
'  bushels  of  Rooti^,  weighing  64  tons,  were  grown 
r  acre,  it  is  said,  Irom  Seed  bought  of  Mr.  John 
wis,  of  No.  74,  Cornliill,  London.  This  root  has 
•Iso  liecii  liighly  spoken  uflafely,  by  tlie  Norfolk  Cor- 
mpofidcnls,  in  the  "  F.irnJer's  Journal." 


8BCT.  xxii. — POTATOES   {solanum  tuhitrosum). 

The  g^mt  advantages  of  this  Root  as  human  food, 
is  well  understood  in  this  County,  and  very  ample 
quanuiies  for  this  purpose  arc  cultivated  by  the 
Fuiut  n,  Tradesmen,  Labourers,  &c.  and  many  cultivate 
them  for  the  support  of  tlicir  Cat  lie,  among  whom  1  noted 
Mr.  John  HerrisfoTd  of  Osmastou  Cottage,  Mr.  George 
Bowley  of  Langlcy-ljodge,  Mr.  Thomns  fiowycr  of 
i  4  "NV  aid  ley, 
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Waldlejy  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Bnickfield  at  AltoB, 
Mr.  Joseph  Gould  of  Pilsbury,  Mr.  William  GrreBTSi 
of  Bakewell,  Mr.  Timothy  Greenwopd  of  Newhavai, 
Mr.  Thomas  Jowet  of  Draycot,  Mr.  Joshua  Lingaid 
of  Blackwell,  Mr.  Thomas  Logan  late  of  Bnxtoo 
(though  in  a  slovenly  style),  the  lato  Mr.  WiUiaia 
Longsdon  of  Gyam,  Mr  Ellis  Needham  of  Hargate 
Wall,  Mr.  William  Pickering  of  Mack  worth,  Mr.Sa- 
muel  Rowknd  of  Mickleover,  Mr.  George  Toplb  of 
Brassingfon,  &c.  Darlcy-dalc  is  famous  for  their  cul« 
turc,  and  |  saw  numerous  Oeld  crops  of  them,  in  Alton 
and  North-edge  in  A^hoyer,  in  Asl^over,  Windley, 
&c.  &c.,  without  learning  further  particulars  concern- 
ing  them  :  it  is  said,  that  the^  valuable  Roots  were 
first  grown  at  Bfislow  in  the  year  1768.  Mr.  Josbon 
Lingard  draws  furrows  on  a  clean  tilth,  with  the  doq- 
))le  inould-board  Plough,  at  about  the  ordinary  dia^ 
tancp  of  cart-wheels  fropi  eapb  other,  and  about  tbneo 
inches  fleep,  into  which*  nearly  rotten  horserdung  \^ 
spread,  at  the  rate  of  30  three-horse  c^rt-loads  per  apre; 
formerly  he  used  a  larger  quantity,  but  conceive^  it 
had  a  tendency  i^o  make  the  Potatoes  grow  hollow, 
lie  uses  Sets  cut  from  middle-sized  Potatoes,  about  a 
cubic  ioch  each,  and  lays  them  about  nine  inches 
asunder  on  the  dung*,  and  women  follow  with  hoes  and 

*  DsLwlet  Giddy,  F.sq.  the  Member  for  Bodmyn  in  Cornwally  assurci 
me,  that  much  more  productive  crops  arc  produced  by  laying  the  DuDg 
CA  the  Sets,  and  not  under  them,  as  here  described. 

Very  loose  £arth  is  not  favourable  to  the  production  of  Potatoes :  in 
the  year  I79i;,  when  forming  a  new  Turnpike  Road  across  some 
liclds,  between  Woburn  and  Crawley  in  Bedfordshire,  the  top-soil 
wheeled  together  into  large  heaps,  and  after  chopping  the  same  fine  OD 
ti\e  surface,  Potatoes  were  planted  in  the  ensuing  Spring,  which  produced 
most  thriving  plants,  but  scarcely  any  Potatoes  were  found  at  their 
xpct:,  in  the  Autumn. 

cover 
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WVerthnD}  witli  nbout  tno  inches  thick  of  soil :  when 
pInntB  have  ^ot  thm  or  four  incbes  iiigb,  the  don- 
mould-board  plauerh  is  used  between  the  rows  to 
,h  (beni  up,  (he  Planis  are  af(cr«rar(ls  haiid-wecttcd, 
lli«  moulding-up  compleled,  where  necessary,  by 
band-hoe;  about  three  or  four  weeks  afterwards, 
ploagli  is  »|train  used,  and  (he  moulding  up  is 
ishfd  by  a  stiovel. 

Mr.  Timothy  Greenwood  of  Nfwbaven,  plonglis  for 
ilatoea  in  the  beginning  ot  May,  and  throws  the  land 
yard  ridges,  by  u  double  niould-board  plough : 
Ipresds  pnrtly  ro((ed  dung  in  the  furrows,  at  the  rale 
«r  14  or  15  threc-horae  cart-lo;iJs  per  acre,  mid  be  sets 
n  thb  single-eyed  ctittin^rs,  about  31  bushctn  per  acr«, 
ncasared  before  ciilting ;  the  Sets  being  laid  single,  at 
tife  1(1  si)r  incites  apart:  the  double  mould-board 
ptongh  then  splils  the  ridgeR,  drawn  by  one  horse,  and 
coTcn  the  Sets  :  when  the  Plants  dre  about  five  or  sis 
indies  high,  generally  in  •foly,  he  moulds  (hem  a 
time,  by  the  same  plough. 
Mr.  William  Grcnvcs  nf  liukewcll  plants  his  Potatoes 
tbo  plough,  aboii(  the  niiildlc  nf  May.  I  saw  no 
'ototors  planted  in  laiybeds  in  the  County. 
The  late  Mr.  William  I-ongsdon,  shewed  me  a  fine 
crop  of  Potatoes,  growing  on  the  iiewty  inclosed  land* 
Ejmm  lilgc,  from  eyes  of  Potatoes,  "scoopal  oiil  by 
imftll  sharp  instrument  made  on  purpose. 


Sorts, — The  Bomb-rcnnc(  or  Irish  Potatoe,  is  a  good 

deal  Liiltivfllcd  about  Asliover;  (he  tied  keeping  sort  W 

I  Mr.  William  Greaves  at  Bakcwdl,  but  the  0.\-nobles 

n  most  general  in  use  among  the  Farmers. 

,  The  Carl  prevailed  greatly  in  this  County  a  few  years 

■f^  except  in  Darley-daU-,  (be  seed  from  whence  was 
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in  high  repnte  on  that  account ;  at  present  bQ(  liUk 
mischief  is  experienced  from  thia  disease^  and  in  aoiac 
places  it  is  now  hardly  knownt  Mr.  Edward  Kiik  wa$ 
of  opinion,  that  high  manuring  occasioned  the  Curl* ; 
but  it  seemed,  that  some  varieties  of  the  Potatoes  wcie 
more  subject  to  it  here  than  others,  tlie  Kidnejrs  in 
particular :  Mr.  Crozier  seemed  to  think  that  those  ye^ 
Tieties  which  ripened  the  earliest,  were  in  general  most 
subject  to  it :  and  it  has  been  thought,  that  plantin([f 
Potatoes  gathered  before  they  were. fully  ripe,  pre?enled 
tlic  Curl :  and  which,  Mr.  Andrew  Knight  has  stated^ 
may  also  be  prevented,  by  planting  shoots  three,  ot 
four  inches  long,  taken  from  Potatoes  in  the  Springy 
without  the  Bulbs. 

The  taking  up  of  Potatoes,  is  done  by  the  plough  by 
Mr.  Timothy  Greenwood,  about  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, when  the  tops  begin  to  die,  and  which  method  ia 
not  uncommon  with  the  Farmers  ;  Mr.  Joshua  Lingard 
raises  his  by  three-tined  forks,  in  October,  a  method 
which  most  Cottagers  and  Gnrdeners  pursue. 

Mr.  T.  Greenwood  preserves  his  Po(atoe-crop  in 
Cellars ;  Mr.  William  Greavi's,  Mr.  J.  Lingard,  and 
most  others  pit  tbcni,  to  ward  off  the  frosts^ 

Mr.  Josliua  Lir.gard  stated  his  produce  at  400  to  600 
hciijK'^1  bushels  per  acre;  and  Mr.  William  Greaves  hi»at 
600  bushels.  In  (he  Spring  of  1787,  Mr.  George  Evans, 
Sir  Joseph  Banks^s  Gardener  at  Overton,  cut  a  single 
Ox-noble  Potatoe  into  6t  sets,  and  dug  therefrom  in 
the  following  Autumn,  6i  pecks  of  Potatoes,  which 
ivciglicd  L'63  lb.  avcrilupois  ! 

♦  ATanurinj^  for  Potatoes  in  Sutherland,  one  of  the  Northern  Coundet 
of  Scotland,  has  been  found  so  invariably  to  eause  them  to  be  watery  or 
leprou?;,  i.e.  full  of  small  excrescences,  that  the  manure  is  there  applied 
to  t  he  crop  that  succeeds  Potatoes,— <5tf/i&;  Jief>,  p,  73. 

In 
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Id  1807,  Potatoes  felclied  only  2s.    or  2s.  id.   per 

l^thel,   but  in  Ibe  Spring  uf  lbU8,  Mr.  J.  LlngatA 

pld  hifi  remaining  slock  at  is.  per  bti&bcl.    It  has  btrn 

Itimafed,  that  Farmers  can  grow  and  pit  Potatoes  nt 

r,  to  lOd   per  biislirl  of  90  lb.  cacb. 

^  Mr.  W.  Greavos  considfrG  Potatoes  as  an  exhaii»liiig 

rop,  and  says,  tbat  tbe  following  crop  ol'  Seeds  shew 

|t  most  plainly. 

ttppUeation. — Mr.  Oeorge  Bowley  feeds  Pigs  on  bis 

The  btle  Mr.  Frnncis  Bruckficld   fed   bis 

t  mi  Potatoes.     Mr.  Oeor^e  Toplis  of  Brass ingluc, 

da  Bacon  Hogs  with  boded  Potaloes,  Oatmeal,  and 

plKCte-wlicy,     Mr.  Timothy  CtreenwocKi  netects  all  the 

Ipxil  of  bis   Polutocs,  previous  to  bousiiii;  fbum,  ntul 

ttveH  Ihem,  boili?d   witii   Oatmeal,  to   bis  Pigs:  Mr. 

Tliomas  Jowet  of  Draycot,  gives  thi-m  to  his  milking 

tnd   faltinz   Cows ;    Mr.   Joshuii   Lirig^ard,  and   Mr. 

(folin  BnTi«r«rd,  give  Ibeni   raw  lo  Ibeit  Cows;  Mr. 

Sober!  Lea  nf  Biirrow  Fn-lds  hasdiscontiiiued  the  oiilli- 

ntion  of  Potnioes,  conceivinij  that  tliey  rndid  some  of 

bis  Cows  ;  and  he  ptrn  a-^snrpd   me,  that  given  raw  to 

I  incilved  Cow,  bonc'it  of  Mr.  Princep,  they  roltcd 

Ifine  bid)  Calf,  on  wliicb  be  had  great  hopes,  in  the 

s  belly. 

In  the  ."Spring  of  1808,  Mr.  Timolby  Greenwood 
gate  two  falling  Cows  H  peck  each  of  Polaioei-,  daily, 
with  Oats  in  tbc  Sfraw,  but  he  don't  ibink  Potatoes 
eqval  to  Turnips,  fur  this  purpose.  Mr.  Thomas 
Bowyer  gives  a  few  to  his  falling  Cows  ;  Mr.  .Joscpli 
GorildfiiidsPotatoesuf  more  service  lo  fal  ling  Beasrs  than 
Tomips;  Mi.  Thomas  .lowct  pivis  them  to  his  falling 
9easts;  Mr.   Williara  Pickering  gives  them  to  falling 

t;  and  Mr.  Samuel  Rovrlaod  finbbes  Ihc  fattening 
: 
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of  his  Cows  aonoally,  with  Potatoes  clean  washed. 
Mr.  Tbornhill,  blacksmith  of  Markeatoiii  in  J806, 
£itted  a  Cow  on  Potatoes,  which  proved  very  exoeUent 
meat.  In  the  ^^  Fanner's  Joumal*'  Newspaper  of  the 
27th  of  April,  and  4tb  of  May  1813,  many  particalars 
and  references  to  a  great  deal  of  practical  information 
on  the  consumption  of  this  Root,  will  be  found  oom^ 
municated  by  Mr.  Arthur  Young. 

At  Mr.  Ellis  Needham^s  Apprentice-house  at  Litton 
Cotton  Mill,  I  saw  a  very  useful  machine  ^t  work^  fiir 
washing,  and  then  cleaning  Potatoes  sufficiently  of 
their  skins,  before  boiling ;  it  consisted  of  a  cone  and 
circular  board  at  bottom  of  it  fixed  on  an  axis,  turn* 
ing  vertically  in  a  tub  lined  with  punched  iron  phti^ 
into  the  bottom  of  which,  a  small  quantity  ofw^ler 
and  some  Potatoes  were  put,  and  the  machine  being 
turned  rapidly,  by  its  handle,  the  Potatoes  repeatedly 
striking  the  tub  by  their  centrifugal  force,  were  soon 
washed  clean,  and  stripped  of  their  skins,  the  dirt  and 
skins  escaping  below  the  circular  board,  as  they  were 
detached. 


SECT.   XXIII. CLOVEK. 

The  Red  or  broad -leaved  Clover  (trifolium  pra* 
tense)  is  not  extensively  cultivated  as  a  separate  crop^ 
unmixed  with  White  Clover,  Trefoil,  Rye-grass,  Rib- 
grass  or  Ilay-seeds  in  this  County,  nor  arc  any  of  these 
grasses  common,  as  separate  crops,  under  which  I  shall 
first  notice  them»  in  this  and  the  two  following  Sections, 
and  then  treat  of  the  various  mixtures,  which  I  found 
preferred  by  different  Farmers,  for  green  crops,  in  a 
course  of  aration ;  their  uses  in  the  laying  down  of 

Land 
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ianil  to  pcrmaneol  Pasture  or  Meadow  (i.e.  mowing 
^id),  and  in  tlie  improvement  of  Waste  oi  Hougb 
>,  will  be  furtlier  noticed  in  Sect.  S,  of 
lap.  Vni.  Sect.  2,  of  Cbap.  XU  and  Sect.  3,  of 
hty.  XII. 

L^he  abore  Artificial  Grasses,  are  most  commonly 
Willi  a  crop  of  Itarley,  but  instances  of  their 
ing  sown  with  Oats,  and  witli  Spring-wheat,  arc  not 
knting,  and  some  even  wilh  Autumn-wheat,  harfowed 
I  in  the  Spring,  and  with  Beans.  In  far  Ibe  greater 
mber  of  instances,  Ibe  Artificial  Grasses  are  loowa 
C  first  year:  the  raisingof  Seed  ftomtliem,  is  little  if  at 
|pnct}8ed,  as  I  have  not  noted  s  single  instance  ia 
e  County. 

Mr.  Samuel  Ronhind  of  Mickleovcr,  harrows  in 
15  tb.  of  Ited  Clflvcr-seed  on  his  young  Wheats,  in  the 
taller  end  of  March  or  buginiiing  of  April,  to  lay  one 
year.  The  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  for  the  purpose  of 
TVyin^  bis  course  on  the  marly  clay  parts  of  Bradby 
Park  Farm,  sometimes  sows  12  lb.  of  Red  Clover,  with 
hit  drilled  Itarley.  Mr.  John  Webb  of  Barton  Lodge, 
boirowi  in  12  lb.  of  Red  Clover-seed,  with  his  Spring 
Wheat,  about  the  middle  of  April:  Mr.  Richard 
Harrison  uf  Ash  does  the  snme. 

This  Seed  is  also  sown  uilh  Barley  i^  a  three-years 

CoarsT,  by  Francis  N,  C  Mundy,  Esq,  of  Mnrkealon; 

wilh  Barley  nomctimes  on  his  strong  old  Tillage  Land, 

byMr.  JohnBUckwallofBlackwall,  to  lny  one  year, 

i)  then  plough   and  harrow  in  Wlient ;  with  M'heat 

rowed  in  in  the  Spring,  by  Mr.  William  Jcssop, 

.  of  Biitterley,  to  lay  one  jear  ;  and  by  Mr.  Phdip 

Oakden  of  Bcnlley  Hall,  to  mow  and   plough   in  for 

manure.     With  \Vhcal  or  Ik-ans,  (o  lay  one  year,  by 

^_^.  Tbomas  Brown  of  Inglcby,    &<:.      Clover  has 

^Hr  recently 


^■^Wi 

^^B.  of 
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reoetttlj  been  introdoced  into  the  mesne  or  Comiiidil 
Fields  of  Hollington. 

I  have  been  told,  that  in  Cheshire,  the  soiriag  of 
some  Garden  Parsley-seed  (apium  peiroselinum)  along 
vrith  the  Clover  crop,  has  been  found  to  lessen  its  don* 
gcrous  tendency  to  hove  or  cause  Cattle  depastured  on 
it,  to  bo  riscn-on  or  violently  distended  by  wind,  and 
vrbich  is  there  also  effected,  by  a  mixture  of  Ray-grasa 
with  it,  according  to  Mr.  Holland^s  Report,  p*  180* 
-  Clover  Leys  are  thought  by  many,  to  be  the  best 
kind  of  preparation  for  Wheat :  Mr.  John  Webb  of 
Barton  Lodge,  finds  Clover  Lands  light  and  meUoWy 
on  the  Red  Marl,  when  broken  up :  and  more  so  after 
mowing,  than  feeding  of  the  Clover  ;  their  Roots  also 
being  stronger,  which  probably  more  than  compensates^ 
in  the  manure  they  produce,  for  the  crop  carried  offl 

Mr.  Joseph  Gilbert,  the  Bailiff  to  Bache  Thornhil^ 
Esq.  of  Stanton  in  the  Peak,  finds  bis  Wheats' on  the 
Clover  leys,  more  subject  to  be  thrown  out  by  firoatfly 
than  aflter  a  naked  fallow. 

Mr.  Philip  Oakden  of  Bentley  Hall,  ploughs  in  the 
rdish  of  his  Clover,  after  mowing,  about  the  end  of 
August,  and  komot lines  harrows  in  Wheat,  or  lets  it 
lay  till  Spriri.«x  for  drilling  Beans. 

I  heard  nothinn:  in  this  County  of  the  Lands  being 
tired  of  Clover  :  in  some  others,  where  this  complaint 
has  been  loud,  I  have  more  than  suspected,  that  its 
failure  was  princij  ally  owing  to  the  foul  and  exhausted 
state  of  the  lands,  on  wliich  it  was  sown,  and  that  it 
has  oflen  been  bronnjht  forwards  as  a  pretence,  for 
continuing  the  excessive  repetition  of  Corn  crops,  the 
great  banc  of  Farnnng  in  such  districts. 

The  jyhitc  or  Dutch  Clover  (trifolium  repens)j  is 

little 
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eif  At  all  cnUivated  alone  in  the  County;  Mr.  Ttro- 
s  Bowycr  of  Waldley,  speaks  of  it,  as  a  thin^  asccr- 
itncd  by  tbe  celebrated  Mr.  Roliert  Bakcwell,  wbilc 
s  fais  pupil  at  Oisbley,  that  While  Clover  was 
>  much  relished  by  or  found  so  much  to  improve 
It  as  Red  Clover,  and  some  other  sorts  of  herbage  : 
Ifr.ThomHs  Lea  of  S(a)]ctdiill  thinks,  tl)at  cattle  won't 
eM  Wtitc  Clover,  while  they  can  get  at  lied  Clover 
or  Ray-^ass. 

KMr.  Samuel  Rowland  of  Derby,  relaleJ  to  me,  that 
ne  years  ago,  a  bari^-ealen  crop  of  White  Clover  (Iiat 
d  been  down  three  j'ears,  in  dry  hot  weather,  swelled 
tuned  four  Cows,  so  Ihut  Ihey  died,  after  it  had  been 
RA  a  month  to  40  Cows,  tbe  others  of  which  were 
A  afTecled.  The  means  of  relievinjj  hoven  Callle, 
Hill  be  noticed  in  Sect.  1,  of  Chap.  XIV.  Tbe  spon- 
tUMHiB  production  of  White  Clorer  on  tbe  heathy 
Lands  oc  Moors  of  this  District,  after  a  plentiful 
lining,  has  less  to  surprize  in  it,  when  it  is  known,  as 
Si[  Joseph  Banks  has  slated  to  me,  that  these  Plants 
airted  before  in  abundance,  beneath  the  llcath  and 
otiw  weeds  (that  won't  bear  the  stimulus  of  Lime)  tbu' 
>i> M> creeping  and  diminutive  a.  state,  as  to  lie  with 
''ifiiculty  recognizL'd. 


» 


BCT.  XXIV, — TREFOIL  (^mediccigo  lupulma). 


*!rnt!i  is  little  known  here  as  a  separate  Crop.  Mr. 
•'ohn  Blnckwall,  un  his  cleanest  land  at  Blackwall,  ha« 
^tt'Wn  13ll>.  or  ItJlb.  per  acre  of  Trefoil  Seed,  the  year 
•"^rorc  fallowing  for  Wheat,  and  fed  the  same  wish 
^ccp  (ill  the  end  of  May. 


k. 


Cinque- 
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Cmquefoil  (potentiUatema)  ^ras  formerly  cultivated 
at  Htgham,  according  to  Mr.  Pilkinglcm  (^^  Vieir  of 
Derbyshire/'  p.  299  and  41 1),  but  at  present  I  did  not 
aee  or  hear  it  named  in  the  County* 


ss€T.  xKv.«— RAY-GRASS  {loUum  perenue). 

Ray  or  Rye-grass,  or  Bents  as  some  call  theniy  are 
little  if  at  all  cultivated  alone  in  the  County,  havidjif 
so  strong  a  propensity  to  flower-stalk,  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  produce  is  lost,  in  useless  and  on* 
sightly  Bents,  in  most  instances;  but  on  Mr.  Josepb 
GouId*s  Farm  at  Pilsbury,  his  excellent  mode  of  stock* 
ing  prevent  it,  as  ivill  be  mentioned  in  Sect.  2,  of  tte 
next  Chapter. 

It  is  mostly  cultivated  here  on  high  lands,  but  is 
thought  to  exhaust  much  in  every  situation.  On 
strong  Red  Marl,  Mr.  John  Webb  of  Barton  Lodge, 
thinks  Ray-grass  pernicious  in  making  the  soil  sad  and 
livery,  instead  of  being  light  and  mellow  when  broken 
np,  as  after  Red  ClovtT.     It  is  not  approved,  aflcr 

i 

trial,  by  Mr.  John  Black  wall  of  Bluckwall. 

Rib-Grass, — Ribwort  or  narrow  Plantain  (plantag0 
lanceolaUt)^  is  not  anywhere  cultivated  in  the  County 
OS  a  separate  Crop,  that  1  heard  of,  tlio'  about  Rother* 
ham  in  Yorkshire,  not  far  from  this  County,  su<;Ii 
Crops  are  rather  common,  I  believe. 

Common  Ilaj/'Seeds  are  not  here  used,  but  in  laying 
down  for  permanent  Pasture,  or  for  several  years  at 

least. 

Mixt 
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JMixt  Artificial  Grosses^  or  Seeds. 

1.  Red  itnd  White  Clover  dnly,  viz.  Red  61b.  "and 
Wbtle6lb.  or  7  lb.,  is  sown  b/ Mr.  Edward  Browa 
of  Inglcbj,  with  Spring  Wheat,  to  lay  three  or  four 
jmn. 

2.  Red  Glover^  Wliife  Clover,  and  Trefoil.  This 
hsi  toed  is  ill  part  substituted  forM he  Clovers,  when 
ftqr  ve  deareri  by  Mr.Thdinas  Harvey  of  Hoon  Ilay. 

&  Bed  Clover  and  Ryc-Grass,  viz.  Red  Clover  141b. 
aid  Ryc^^tirass  1  pi'ck^  sown  uith  Burley,  to  lay  1  year^ 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Cocker  of  Ilkeston  1 1  all:  Red  Clover 
Md  Rye-Grass,  with  Barley,  to  lay  1  year,  in  Dethick : 
Bid  Clover  and  Rye-grass,  harrowed  oq  Wheat,  to 
hj  i  year^  by  Mr.  William  Jcssop^  juu.  of  Butterley^ 

4.  Red  Clover,  White  Clover,  and  Rye-gtass,  viz. 
Bed  Clover  181b.,  White  Clover  31b.,  and  Rye-grasts 
Specks,  with  Barley,  to  lay  3  or  9  years,  by  Mr. 
James  Matthews  of  Loscoe-Farm ;  Red  Clover  10  Ib.^ 
White  31b.,  and  Rye-grass  1  j)eck,  with  Barlej',  to 
lijS  years,  by  Mr.  Matthew  Webb  of  Donktl  Pits  in 
Citton;  Red  Clover  8ib.,  White  Clover  4  lb.  and 
^J*rgras8  2  pecks,  with  Barley  or  Spring  Wheat,  by 
Hr.  Thomas  Harvey  of  Hoon  Hay,  the  latter  Graia 
being  more  favourable  to  the  petting  in  of  the  Grass- 
es, and  donU  in  general  smother  the  Clover  so  much 
■•  Barley ;  the  same,  with  Bttrley.  by  the  Earl  of  Cliti- 
Afield  at  Bradby  Park,  Mr.  Kobi-rt  Lea  of  Burrow 
Fidds,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Lea  of  Slapeafaull;  Red  Clo- 

i^EEAT.  vol..  11.  J  X  ver 


ver  81b.,  Whitc4lb.  and  R^e-grass  I  peck,  with  Bar- 
Icy,  to  lay  1  year,  by  Abraliam  Floskins,  Esq.  of  New- 
Ion  Solripy;  Red  and  White  Clover  with  "2  pecks  of 
Rye-groBH,  with  Bailey,  by  the  late  Mr.  Frai 
Bruckfldd,  &c. 


•^ 


5.  Red  Clover,  White  Clover,  and  Rib-grass,  tk. 
Red  Cloverilb.,  White  I2lb.  and  Rib-grass  alb.  with 
Barley,  to  lay  3  or  4  years,  by  Abraham  Hoskins,  Esq. 
of  Newton  Solni-y;  Mr.  Thomas  Harvey  of  Hoon  Hay, 
sons  lied  and  While  Clover,  and  S  pecks  of  Rib-grasi. 

6.  Red  Clover,  Wfail*  Clover,  Trefoil  and  Rye- 
grass, viz.  Red  Clover  lOib.,  While  4^16.,  Trefoil 
S^tb.,  and  Kye-grass  2  pecks,  with  Barley,  to  lay  3 
years,  by  Mr.  John  Pearsal  of  Forcmarke;  Red  Clo- 
ver lOlb.,  Wbile4lb.,  Trefoil  21b.,  and  Ryc-grnssg 
pecks,  with  Barley,  to  lay  6  to  10  years,  by  Mr.  Ben* 
jamin  M<mlsay  of  Ilono  Hill;  Red  Clover  10lb.,AVIiile 
31b.,  Trefoil  1 4  lb.,  and  J  of  a  peck  of  Rye-grass,  with 
Barley,  to  lay  2  to  4  years,  by  Mr.  Thunins  Moore  of 
Lnllington;  Red  Clover  81b.,  While  61b,,  Trefoil 
i  Ib.)  and  Uye-gnss  I  jicck,  with  Ilarli-y,  lo  lay  5  to 
7  years,  by  Mr.  Thomas  .ToitcI,  sen.  of  Uraycot;  Red 
Clover  81b.,  While  4  lb.,  TnfoiUlb.,  and  Kye-grass 
2  pecks:,  with  Barley  or  Spring  Wheat,  by  Mr.  Robert 
C-  Greaves  of  Ingleby;  Red  Clover  81b.,  While  41b., 
Trefoil  51b.  or  41b.,  and  Rye-gT.iss  2  pecks,  wilU  Bar- 
K"y,  to  lay  J  yeara,  mown  every  year,  by  Mr.  Tbomss 
Leaof  Slapenbill ;  Red  Clover  Sib.,  White  41b.,  Tre- 
foil Sib.,  and  Ryc-grasa  I  peck,  willi  Barley,  to  lay  I 
or  2  years,  by  Mr.  Jobn  Webb  of  |{:uton  Lodge;  Red 
Clover  «lb.,  White  2!b.,  Trefoil  -Jib.,  and  Rye.ffiasi 
^  lo  4  pecks,  wilb  Wheal  (tbe  most  Uyc-gross,  on  Co»l* 
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tneasuie  CUys  in  tlie  Vales,  wlicrt' Clover  is  uncerlniii), 

J>yMT.  William  Smith  at  F."TeTn:irkc-Park;   Red  CI o- 

-ircreib.,   \Vl.ili-411.,,  Trefoil   21b.,  iitid  Rye-grass  2 

l^cks,  Willi  Barli-y,  In  lay  g  orSyejTB,  by  Mr.  Wil- 

\hm  Garman   of  Persal-Pils  ir>  Crox;.ll;  Ri-d  Clorrr 

jilb.,  White  lOlb.,  Trefoil  41b.,  and  Ryc-grasB  I  ppck, 

l;vrilk  B&rk'y,  lu  lay  3  or  3  years,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Cue* 

Iker  of  Ilkeston   Hall;   Red  Clovt-r  41b.,  While  81b. 

Trefoil  2Ib.,  aird   Rye-^rass   1  |K'ck,   with   Barh'y  or 

I.Bpring  Wheal,  on   Gravelly    Loini,    by   the  Earl  of 

IXhestefficIdat  Brailby  Park:   R«.'d  ami  Wliito  Clorer, 

1  Trefoil  and  Rye-grass,  by  Thomas  Princep,   Esq.  of 

l^roxall,  ond  Mr.  John  Smiih  of  Rcpton,  &c. 

7.  Red  Clover,  White  Clover,  Rye-gmss  and  Rib- 
r^raw,  viz.  Red   Clover  Gib.,  White  Gib  ,  Ryr-grass 

|lo4pecks,  and  Rib-grnss  Gib.,  nilb  Oats,  to  Isijf 
fyeaXf  by  Lord  Vernon  at  Sudbury.  . 

8.  Red  CiovefjWIiile  Clover,  Trefoil  and  Rib-grass, 
lariz.  fied  Clover  41b.,   White  61b.,  Trefoil  61b.  and 

■  Rib-grass  41b.,  willi   Barley,  to  lay   1  year,  by  Mr. 
■  ■John  Blackwall  of  Blackwall;  Red  and  While  Clover, 
I  Trefoil  and  Rib-grass,  with  Barley,  to  lay  4  or  3  years, 
by  Mr.  Jsaac  Bcnnet  of  Over  Haddon,  &c. 

.  Caip-Orast. — A  perennial  sort  of  broad  Clover  Urc 

^plium  Jltxuo»um),  very  nearly  resembling  the  com- 

■(fnoft  Red  Clover  in   appearance,  is  sown   (willi  Hay- 

l,jKeds  from  tlic  Inns,  &c.  about  Hhetfii'ld  in  Vork^Iiire) 

l^lind  greatly  preferred  lo  Red  Clover,  by  Mr.  Josepb 

rOulJ  of  Pilsbury.     Mr.  Samuel  Rowlind,  who  cul- 

Kfivatcs  this  Grass  at  Micklcover,  sows  131b.  of  it  alone, 

)nd  fiof^s  tUe  Crop  a>  large  as  of  ited  (plover,  and  the 

M  2  stalks 
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stalks  less  (the  leaves  also  longer  and  narnmef^  and 
bbssoms  of  a  deeper  colour,  see  MV.  AVilfiam  Pitt*8 
Leicestershire  Report^  p.  383,  and  Staffordshii^;  p.  73% 
and  prefers  it  greatly,  ivhen  to  lay  two  or  three  years; 
and  always  feeds  it,  on  account^of  its  not  having  the 
same  propensity  to  swell  or  hove  the  Cows  as  Red  Clo- 
ver has:  and  on  which  account  he  mows  the  latter^  and 
feeds  its  aftermath  with  Sheep. 


SECT.  XXVI.— -SAINFOIN  (hedj/sarum  onohrychii^m 

This  Plant,  sometimes  called  Ass-sweety  has  been 
tried  in  the  following  places  in  the  County,  vii«  at 
Barlborough  by  Mr.  Joseph  Butler,  at  Bolsover,  at 
Calke  by  Sir  Henry  Crewe,  Bart.,  at  Calow  in  Chea* 
terficld,  at  Clown, 'at  Glapwdl,  at  Hoon  Hay  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Harvey,  at  Hopton  by  Philip  Gell,  Esq.  at 
Palterton,  at  ScarclifT  by  Mr.  Matthew  Scorer,  at 
WliitwcU,  &c. 

On  the  Inclosure  of  the  Parish  of  Barlborough,  in 
1798,  an  Allotment  from  the  Common  Fields,  on  the 
Yellow  Lime,  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Butler,  after  having  been  sown  with  seven  successive 
Crops  of  Corn,  in  the  Open-field  state,  and  exhausted 
to  the  last  degree:  after  giving  it  a  good  fallowing,  he 
sowed  with  his  first  Crop  of  Corn,  3  quarts  of  Sainfoin 
seed  and  141b.  of  Trefoil  per  acre,  which  last  died  off 
on  the  second  year,  when  the  Sainfoin  plants  pretty 
well  covered  the  ground :  and  he  was  advised,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Samuel  Peach  of  the  Angel  Inn  at  Shefflcldi 
not  on  any  account  to  manure,  or  to  feed  his  Sainfoin 
with  Sheep:  and  which  he  had  accordingly  pursued, 
fur  ten  years,  when  I  saw  it;  mo^ying  from  it  annually 

one 
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OBe.Ton  and  a  half  per  acre  on  the  average,  of  Hay> 
of  which  his  Colliery  Horses  at  Noil)rigs  are  remark- 
abljr  fond ;  and  at  that  time  he  vfas  erecting  n  Chaff- 
cutler  <as  observed  p.  57),  to  be  worked  by  Wa^er,  fof 
cotting  this  and  all  other  Provender  givei^to  hisHorses. 
TheEdish  has  generally  been  left  to  rot  on  the  ground, 
on  account  of  its  extreme  poverty,  and  to  encourage 
the  early  growth  of  the  next  Crop.     Contrary  to  the 
general  opinion,  Mr.  Butler  thinks  that  Sainfoin  suc- 
ceeds best  where  the  Limestone  Rock  is  roost  rubbly 
and  crack'd,  so  as  to  let  its  roots  down  to  a  great 
depth,  where  they  find  nourishment,  accessible  by  no , 
other  plant.     In  a  Quarry  sunk  in  this  Field  for  re- 
pairing the  Roads,  the  Roots  have  been  $een  one  to 
two  yards  deep,  and  near  an  inch  diameter.     Mr.  B» 
thinks  Clover  would  be  more  apt  to  continue  and  choak 
the  Sainfoin,  ihan  Trefoil,  and  that  Dung  containing 
the  Seeds  of  Grasses  and  Weeds,  and  that  this  as  v^ell 
as  Lime  or  Compost,  encouraging  the  growth  of  the 
Seeds  or  Plants  of  other  kinds  in  Soil^  may  assist  in  the 
weakening,  and  ultimate  extermination  of  the  Sainfoin 
plants;  as  the  only  symptoms  of  failure  in  this  Crop 
Were,  in  particular  places  where  patches  of  Cocks-foot 
and  other  sturdy  Grasses,  were  spreading  and  choaking 
it.     Hares  and  Rabbits,  he  finds,  destroy  some  of  the 
plants,  as  Sheep  would  more  effectually  do,  by  eating 
kite  the  crown  and  letting  in  the  wet,  to  rot  the  tap- 
loot:  the 'out-break  of  small  Springs  or  Quashes,  in 
other  situations,  quickly  destroy  these  Roots. 

Sir  Henry  Crewe's  tirst  trial  of  Sainfoin,  seemed  to 
hfl  owing  to  the  foulness  of  the  Land:  in  a  second 
trial  on  the  Limestone  near  Calke  Park,  on  a  clean 
tilth,  it  entirely  failed,  however,  in  three  years;  per- 

M  3  haps 
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baps  owtn,<;  to  ihe  close  beddy  nature  of  the  Rock  ihettf 
l^hich  cmiUl  not  admit  its  roots. 

Mr.  Thomas  Harvey,  in  the  gravelly  Vale  of  Dor^f 
had  sown  Squmts  of  Sai' foin  seed  i^ith  51b.  of  Ri^ 
and  W'hite  CK»ver  mixt,  per  acre,  with  his  Biiriey 
after  Turnips,  in  the  year  that  I  was  there;  of  hii 
success  I  am  doujblful,  owing  to  the  nearness  of  tbe 
Springs  to  the  surface  of  his  soil. 

Philip  Gell,  Esq.  on  the  the  3d  Limestone  in  Hop^ 
ion,  after  paring  and  burning  and  Turnips,  sowed 
Sainfoin  witiiout  other  Seeds,  and  fed  it  tlie  first  yeat^ 
but  it  quickly  failed,  altogether. 


SECT,  xxvti.— LUCERNE  {medicago  saliva)^ 

This  highly  valuable  Plant,  for  t!  e  soiling  of  Horsft 
and  S(all*feeding  of  Cows  or  other  Beasts  (for  it  wonH 
bear  grnzing),  is  much  less  cultivated  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  TownS|  than  it  ought  to  be.  At  Alfreton  it  is 
cultivated  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Webster,  at  Baiik*Hall 
by  Samuel  Frith,  Esq.  at  Darley  by  Mr.  George  Old- 
ham (a  small  piece),  at  Calke  by  Sir  Henry  Crewei 
Bart,  at  £t\>all  by  Mr.  John  Ileacock  (sown  broad- 
cast on  a  sandy  gravelly  Soil). 

In  1805,  Sir  Henry  Crewe's  BaililT,  Mr.  William 
Smith,  sowed  an  acre  of  Lucerne  in  twelve-inch  drills: 
the  crop  has  since. been  kept  clean  by  hand -hoeing  aod 
needing,  and  a  largo  produce  cut  three  and  sometimes 
four  times  in  the  year,  for  ilie  Coach  and  other  HorBes^ 
who  are  very  fond  of  it. 

SECT. 
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SECT.  XXVIII.— CHICORY  (cicorium  intibus), 

f 

Chicory  or  wild  Succory,  seems  little  known  in  this 
GouBty,  less  than  it  ought  to  be,  if  Mr*  Arthur  Young^s 
opinioo  of  its  merits  arc  well  founded:  Mr.  Pilkington 
olMrved  it  growing  wild  at  Clown  ("  View  of  Derby* 
sbire/*  I.  451).  I  saw  only  a  single  Land  of  it  in  cut* 
tifalion,  in  the  County,  viz.  |m.  NE  of  Stavely,  as 
I  was  going  from  thence,  and  did  not  happen  to  learn 
thd name  of  the  Cultivator. 


SECT.  XXIX. — HOPS  (humulus  lupulus). 

I  HEARD  of  no  instance  of  the  culture  of  this  useful 
Plant  in  the  County,  tho'  from  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  it  wild  in  the  hedges  in  several  places,  I  doiibt  not 
hot  many  of  these  places  are  well  adapted  to  its  culti« 
tition:  I  noticed  this  spontaneous  growth  of  Hops  in 
Belper,  Cresswell,  Duffield,  Great- Wilne,  Killatnarsh, 
Littlc-Wilne,  Marston-Montgomery,  Mercaston,  Pinx- 
teo,  Koston,  Walton  on  Trent,  &c. 


SECT.  XXX.*— HEMP  (cannabis  sativa). 

I  HEARD  only  of  trials  of  this  Crop, on  a  small  scale, 
ID  Eckington,  and  in  Mosborough  and  Ovcrthorp,  in 
fte  same  Parish. 


K  4  SECT. 
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SECT.  XXXI.— -FLAX  (Uiium  usitattssmutn),  . 

This  qseful  Plant  is  cuUivBUnK  in  a  small  way,  ia 
several  places  in  the  County,  viz.  at  Alton  in  Asliover, 
Beighton,  Brassingtoi),  Cricli,  Dronfkid  by  Mr.  Tho- 
mas liomas,-  Cckington  by  Mr.  -r-  SIihw,  Hackrn? 
thorp,  Heage,  ([tllamarbh,  Siuallry  by  Mr.  Sitmuel 
Barber,  WhiUington>  &c.  When  ai  (Jhesterfitld,  Mr. 
Wooton  B.  Thomas  infcirmed  me,  that  a  tih<»rt  tinif 
before,  Mr.  Shaw  above-mentioned,  had  offerrd  lOf. 
per  acre,  fret^  of  Taxes,  for  the  liberty  ol  breaking  ap 
a  moist  Meadow  on  the  £  side  of  their  Town,  to  groif 
Thxy  for  one  season* 


SECT.  XXXII.— LiauoRiCB  (glycyrrUza  glahjpa\^ 

This  Plant  is  not,  I  believr,  known  in   Derby&hirei 

but  it  may  perhaps  be  proper  here  to  mention,  that  the 

Gardens  and  Fjehls  in  which  it  is  so  successfully  culli* 

vatcd  in  and  to  the  «u>t  of  the  Town  of  Ppntefract  in 

Yorkshire,  seem  situated  on  thr  suid  or  rubble  of  the 

.Grit-stone  stratum,  that   imtue^lialely    underlays    the 

Yellow   Lime,  ns   mentioned,  Vol.  I.  p.  462,  and   io 

dififeront  parts  of  the  List  of  Sand-pits  that  follows: 

and  \«hich  stratum  I  liave  had  the  opportunity,  since 

that  Volume  was  published,  of  observing  at  Bardsej, 

Enst-Kigton,   Easl -Keswick,   and    Collingham*,    and 

*  Thefc  tluee  Ia<t  places,  and  I  intcD  and  SIcklin'Hallt  being  on  tht 
western  edge  cf  the  Yellow  Lime,  instead  cf  Bramham  and  Wetherby, 
as  I  had,  fiom  mistaken  information  mentioned,  in  the  In  Volimiei 
page  156, 

again 
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again  on  the  nortb  side  of  fTie  Wharf  River,  in  York- 
Aira.  As  1  rode  by  ilic  Liquorice  firhLs  nt  Pontefract, 
I  was  strnck  with  thdr  n-MMibhince  di  a  nursery  of 
jroong  Ash  plants,  ^hcn  about  two  or  three  feet  high* 


IBCT.  x^xui. — CHAMOMILE  {anthemis  nolilis). 

This  Plant  is  cultivated  to  a  very  considerable  ex« 
tent,  on  the  Linicstoue-Shale  and  Coal  Shales,  in  and 
to  the  SEofAhhover,  viz.  in  A I  ton,.  Bracken  field  in 
Morton,  Clay-Crobs  in  North*Wiiifield,  Ilanley  in 
ditto,  Kristedgr,  Mill  town,  Nortb-Winfield,  Ovcrtoni 
Shirland,  Stretton,  Stubbin-ed^e,  Woodihorp  inNorth« 
Winfield,  Wooley-raoor  in  Morton,  .&c. 

A  dry  loamy  part  of  the  Shale,  or  a  field  which  has 
been  drained,  is  chosen  for  the  culture  of  Charoomile, 
aad  clean  fallowed,  and  abont  the  end  of  March,  the 
loots  of  an  old   plantation  being  dug  up  and  divided 
into  smal)  blip9|  the  same  arc  planted  in  rows,  about 
18  inches  asunder,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  in  the 
lOwf :  which  are  from  lime  to  time  hand-hoed  and 
irec«le«l,    until    the    September    following,    when  the 
flowers  lx*i;t«r  full  blown,  the  gathering  commences,  by 
Womcii  and  Children,  who  kneel  or  sit  on  the  ground, 
aad  catching  the  flower  heads  singly  between  their  dif* 
iemit  fingers  opened  like  a  comb,  they  are  torn  off, 
generally  without  any  of  the  stalk  adhering,  and  thrown 
into  a  small  basket,  with  which  each  is  provided.     All 
i!9ch  flpwcrs  ay  arc  not  fully  blown  and  white,  are  pe« 
glected,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  time  the  gathering 
is  repeated,  and  so  on  at  intervals,  till  frosts  happen, 
and   which    too  often  spoil  a   considerabk  crop  of 
flowers :  in  these  latter  gatherings,  they  are  careful  not 

to 
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to  take  any  discoloured  or  ifpithered  flowers.  As  fait  lu 
the  flower^  are  gathered  and  measured,  they  are  spiead 
but  on  a  dry  floor,  and  shortly  after  dried  properlj 
and  slowly,  on  a  Malt-kiln,  or  one  nearly  similar^ 
erected  on  purpose  ;  when  they  are  packed  tight  intc 
bags,  like  those  for  hops,  and  sent  off,  principally  to 
the  London  Druggists. 

Three  halfi3etice  per  peck  is  usually  paid  for  gather^ 
iug,  eight  or  ten  pecks  being  a  good  day's  gathering; 
and  they  sold  in  1810  at  9/. ;  this  year  at  £;i;ht  Guineas 
per  cwt.  The  produce  is  said  to  vary  from  9cwt«  oi 
less,  to  6cwt.  the  average  perhaps  4  cwt.  per  acre  pw 
annum. 

The  plants  usually  stand  three  years  or  more,  being 
in  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  second  year ;  after 
which  the  crop  declines,  and  the  dilTicuIty  of  keeping 
the  Land  clear  of  weeds  increases. 


SECT.  XXXIV.— TEASiLs    {(lipsaciis  ST/Ivestris)^ 

The  Teazel  or  Fuller's  Thistle  is  not  here  cultivated 
for  the  use  of  the  broad-cloth  dressers,  as  in  Yorkshire, 
but  I  noticed  it  wild  in  <lic  hedges,  in  Edingale, 
Nether  Thurvaston,  Spondon,  and  other  places  on  the 
Red  Marl,  and  perhaps  on  oilier  loamy  soils. 


a 


SECT.  XXXV. — SUNDRY  CULTIVATED  OR  USEFUL 

PLANTS. 

TfoADy  Wold,  or  Dyer's  Weed  (isalis  iinctoria)^ 
plant  almost  like  a  Dock  in  appearance,  with  ydlow 

flowers^ 


^Stii 
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lowm,  M  cultivfiKKJ  on  n  smiill  scnlo  in  IJci^hlon  and 
Eckinifian,  |mliii|is  i-'itUt  or  li-ri  (una  nniiuiilly,  and  i* 
tent  Id  Mniicln'srrr  lor  ilic  Coituii'ilytrs.  I  ub  .nrved  it 
mine  I'M  in  Mnilock,  Wvu  Hiillam,  &r.  Mr- 
in  PaTri-li,  n  Cullivatiiruf  this  crop  in  IheWrstof 
iltUnd*  t<-tit  an  ncti<>iinl  of  its  manngrnient  to  the 
ilh  Sin:if(y,  ami  Irnni  Mirir  1^1  li  V(i!um<' <>t  Pajiers, 
Ibb  has  rM^iitiy  been  ru|iriiil<^d  in  (Ik;  PhilosupUical 
10(1  Geolugicat  Magazine,   Vu\.  3ii,  p.  3i8. 


fFulmo-wort,  Wid«vv.w:iys,  or  Woodawcs  {genista 
fbrlora)t  a  siDnll  plain  almost  like  Hroom,  with  ytiU 
la>*  flowers,  gri;atly  iiiri-s(s  Ilieir  old  PnMiire«,  and 
Dighl  perhaps  bL'  ruUivated  lo  advantage,  at  llnrdley- 
UUl  nnd  older  pl<ices  ninir  Sullon*on-tli<.'-IliU,  on  ihe 
Red  Mftri  ;  (lie  F:irniers  hrre  pull  it  up  when  in  flower, 
Uid  dry  and  sell  it  lo  llie  Dyers,  ll  is  sjiIlI  that  liming 
Ihise  PiislnrcTj  dcstniys  it.  Weld  (reseda  luleola),  sm 
Ihc  Nuitinglianikhiri:  Reiwrt,  p.  S7,  is  not  cultivated 
here. 

Viirroir  (iirhi/lrn  mi!/r(ofiiim)  is  snid  to  be  drawit) 
lidl  in  huitrlii-*,  uml  dried  for  llic  Dyera,  oit  the  Red 
Marl,  bclneen  Bnrun&lan  and  Rndburuc. 


^J 


Valerian  (raler'uwa  offirinalis)  is  ciiltiviitrd  at  Mill- 
n  ami  >Jorlli'cd(;e  ill  A.->hovcr,  at  which  last  place 
r.  Ruger  Wall  sdilcd,  lliat  it  is  planted  at  Michacl- 
on  a  clcjiti  piece  of  Land,  in  rows  12  inches  npnrf, 
ttd  the  pliiiils  six  inches  asunder,  which  arc  either 
procured  from  the  olfsets  of  former  plantations,  or  from 
ttitd  plants  found  in  wet  placcjt,  in  the  neighbouring 
loads.  Soon  after  it  comes  up  in  the  Spring',  the  tops 
•pc  cut  oOr,  to  prevent  its  running  to  seed,  which  spoib 

it. 
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it.  At  Michaelmas,  the  leaves  are  pulled  and  givea  tq 
Cattle,  and  the  Roots  dug  up  carefully,  and  ckaa 
washed,  and  the  remaining  top  is  then  cut  close  bfff  and 
the  roots  slit  down  their  thickest  part  at  top,  to  fieiciUtato 
their  drying,  which  is  effected  on  a  kiln,  and  aftec 
which  they  must  be  packed  tight^  and  kept  very  drjr^ 
orlhey  spoil.  The  usual  produce  is  about  IScwt.  per 
*  acre,  ^soldat  Chesterfield  at  about  90s.  per  hundred* 
weight.  This  crop  is  manured  in  the  winter,  of  which 
it  requires  a  great  deal. 

Elicampane  {inula  Menium)  is  cultivated  in  a  smaH 
way,  at  Mill-town  in  Ashover. ' 

Lavender  {laxandula  apica)^  and  Peppermint  (nteji^ 
tha  piperita)  were  formerly  cultivated  on  a  good  scale 
by  Mr.  Baker  in  Crossbroek-dale  near  Litton,  where 
he  had  apparatus  for  distilliog  these,  but  when  I  waa 
in  the  neighbourhood  I  heard  nothing  of  them* 

< 

Rhubarb  {rheum  rhabarbaruvi)^  is,  I  am  told,  cul- 
tivated and  dried,  on  the  alluvial  sandy  loam  at  Wei* 
beck  in  Nottinghamshire,  near  to  the  borders  of  this 
County. 

Trujffles  {tuber  ciharium)^  a  subterranean  plant  used 
in  cookery,  are  the  produce  of  hedge  bottoms  and  the 
shades  of  some  trees  (but  not  of  Oaks  it  is  said)  on 
the  Yellow  Limestone,  in  Barlborouirh,  Clown,  Hard* 
wick-Park,  Whitwcll,  &c.  I  lieard  of  theni  also,  in 
a  similar  situation,  {m.  S  \V  of  CoUingham  in  York- 
shire. They  arc  often  accompanied  by  Morels  {phallus 
esculentus)  another  plant  applied  to  the  same  uses. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  indigenous  Plants  of  the  County, 

wUl 
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win  be  found  in  Mr.  James  Pilkington's  ^^  View  of 
Derbyshire,^  Vol.  I.  p.  333,  and  of  those  in  the 
adjoining  Coanties  of  Leicester,  Stafford,  and  Chest^^ 
^  in  their  respective  Reports.  Yokecliff*,  a  steep  rough 
hank,  W  of  Wirksworth,  is  said  io  be  famous  for  its 
Tiriety  of  Plants;  perhaps  owing  to  the  peculiar  varie- 
Ues  of  soils,  produced  by  the  many  mine  hillocks  on 
it,  and  its  Urarm  and  sheltered  situation. 
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SECT.  I.^MEADOWS. 

I 

THE  proportion  of  Gra'*s  Lind  to  tliat  undnr  til- 
Iagc>  is  considerable  in  this  County  (see  p.  94),  owing 
to  the  hio:h  lands  in  the  northern  part  of  it  being  better 
adapted  to  pasture  than  to  the  cultivation  of  Conij  and 
to  the  great  prevalence  of  Cheese-making,  or  Dairying 
ns  it  is  called,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  County,  and 
in  a  degree  throuo^hout  the  ^\hole  of  it,  independent  of 
the  reasons  which  operate  generally,   throughout  Uie 
kingdom,  to  lessen  the  proportion  of  Corn  Lands,  vis* 
tlic  vastly  increased   demand  and   consequent  price  of 
Meat  (as  well  as  Cheeses  and  Butter),  in  consequence  of 
a  material  change  in  the  habits  of  an  increased  populii* 
tion,  as  to  the  use  of  animal  food,  and  the  great  quan* 
tities  of  these  demanded  by  our  immense  Navy   and 
Army,  and  our  Colonies  and  Foreign  Stations,  some  of 
them,  and  more  to  the  allowing  of  Corn  and  Flour  to 
be  too  freely  imported,  without  duties,  that  should,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  bring  their  growers  iu   Foreign 
States  to  a  level  with  the  highly  taxed  English  Arable 
Farmer.     This  prevalence  of  Grass  Land  in  Derby- 
shire, seems  little  if  at  all  enforced  by  the  Covenants  in 
the  few  Leases  that  subsist,  or  in  the  positive  or  implied 
terms  of  letting  Farms,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of  the 
more  Southern  Counties,  where  custom  seems  to  autho* 
rise  the  Landlord,  to  consider  the  breaking  up  of  an  old 

Pasture, 
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old   OT  I 

^■»  ado 


^AstuiP,  or  even  any  Pasture  that  a>as  such  at  the  time 

entry,   liowevcr  unproductive,  willioiit  his  special 

iscDt,  as  one  (il'lhcmniit  heinous  ofiences  Uis  Tcnatils 

Id  CQiDinit :    wlit-rcas  in   Derbyshire,    the  Tenants 

almost  uiiivcrsully  nt   liberty,  and  in  the  iiraclicc 

ploughing  any  and  every  piece  of  Pasture  on  their 

Fums,  in   rotation,   which  tbey  think  will    be  more 

ptofitable   in  that  slate :  the  only  rule  or  customar/ 

lairidioii  that  I  heard  on  the  subject  was,  tbut  onc-tliird 

of  tt  Farm  ought  to  l>e  left  at  quitting,  in  grass,  eiUict 

dill  or  laid  down  in  proper  rolntion  in  an  busbandlike 

From  seeing  the  very  beneficial  effects  of  this 

ly  to  Tcnanls,  I  cannot  but  strongly   recommend 

adoption,    lo   the  owners   of  the   numerous  cold, 

lgh>   itjit-hilly,    and    tin  productive  Pastures   in  (be 

Sontbt  ^  ^^'*  ^^  ^''^^■■'  Tenants  sbnll  sec  their  (rue  inte- 

tsts,    in   not   wishing   fo   rn|>Gat  the   ^VhitO'Slrawcd 

P^in,  as  lliey  now  too  generally  do,  as  observed  p.  39. 

Tbruugbout  Derbyshire,    tliv  ancient   Cirass  Lands 

MOD  to   have   been    all    ploughed,    nt  suine    former 

penods,  even  the  grassy  parts,  ot  While  J.and  as  it 

it  called,    interspersed    among   the  heatliy   Common 

Moors  sbcw  traeesuftlie  Plough,  most  of  tliem. 

Meadow,  is  n  term  in  this  County,  applied  only  lo 
ibJb  that  are  mown,  in  diiitiiiction  to  Pastua's  which 
IVgrnzcd  orfed  in  llie  summer ;  and  nu  opinion  pretty 
ternlly  prevails,  that  it  is  belter  to  appropriate  pnr- 
Wtar  grass  fields  as  Meadows,  and  lo  mow  them  kuc> 
■ively,  than  to  change  tliem ;  according  lu  some, 
rtictllar  grasses  rome  to  perihelion  in  M''ndows,  and 
Pasture,  which  arc  alike  unfit  for  the  oiher 
m]o  of  management ;  Mr.  William  Needimm  of  (Ireat 
pttckbw,  relnled  to  me,  that  in  1907  he  mowvd  a 
Close, 
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Close^  which  had  been  paflfnied  for  iO  or  12  yean  be* 
/ore;  the  Hay  was  well  goi^  though  cut  raihrr  late, 
ycl  his  Cattle  would  not  eat  it ;  next  ye^f  he  nuiiiefl  it 
n/^ain,  but  I  have  hot  lenrrfed  the  qu?ib*y  of  this  croj^ 
of  Hay.  Mr.  Joshua  Linsrard  of  Blackwcll  stated,- 
that  his  small  |K)rt ion  of  Arable  Lanil^  and  conseqaent 
deficiency  of  Uun^,  wouhl  not  admit  of  at  any  time^ 
dun^in^  the  whole  of  his  Gra^  Lnnd^  which  in  alter* 
iiatc  mowing  ought  to  be  the  case,  on  which  account 
he  preferred  keeping  particular  fields  as  Meadow.  On 
the  contrary,  Buchc  Thornhill,  Esq  of  Stanton  in  the 
Peak,  £arl  Chesterfield  of  Urailby  Park,  Mr.  8arouel 
Cocker  of  Ilkeston,  Mr.  Thomas  Bowyer  of  Waldlej, 
and  many  others,  apparently  on  as  gocnl  grounds,  prefer 
the  changing  of  their  mowing  and  grazing  lands. 
Watered  Meadows  are  mostly  mowed  continually,  bnt 
of  these  and  their  managtnnent  and  produce^  1  intend 
to  speak  in  Sect.  4,  of  Chap.  XII. 

Low  Meadows  on  Rivers,  or  Meadows  in  the  usual 
acceptation  o^  the  term  in  the  Southern  Counties^  IiaTe 
been  noticed  in  pages  133  and  478  of  V^oi.  I.  as  far  as 
concerns  their  alluvial  subsoils  ;  some  of  these  alluvial 
flats  are  very  rich  Land,  those  through  which  the 
lower  part  of  the  River  Dove  meanders,  on  the  borders 
of  St:  flordshirc,  in  particular;  to  which  County  nenrly 
one-half  of  these  low  Meadows  belong;  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Piit  has  accordingly  given  an  account  of  theni| 
and  of  the  very  suddcn^ood^  (Vol.  I.  p.  488)  to  which 
they  are  subject,  in  p.  68  of  his  Report  on  Stafford* 
shire,  to  which  I  beg  to  refer.  About  Hoon  Hay  and 
other  plac(S  near  Tutbury,  it  is  not  uncommon  Co 
form  mounds  of  earth  in  each  Meadow,  two  or  three 
yards  high,    for  the  Cattle  to  retire  to,  in  case  of  a 

sudden 
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ittddcn  Flood,  which  fcequently  happens  in  the  course 
of  k  nighty  end  sometimes  when  little  or  no  rain  has 
fiilleo  therealK>uts.  Mr.  Thomas  Harvey,  instead  of 
tbeie  safety  mounds  in  the  low  Meadows,  prefers  having 
each  field  so  set  out,  that  a  part  of  it  extends  on  to  the 
gnvelly  flat  that  edges  these  Meadows,  somewhat  above 
tke  height  of  the  floods,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
vonoviiig  the  Cattle  from  these  mounds,  or  of  supply* 
mg  them  there  with  food,  should  the  flood  continue 
arvrral  days,  as  sometimes  liappens.  The  Grass  upotfi 
these  dry  parts  of  Mr.  Harvcy^s  fields,  are  neglected  by 
die  Cattle,  and  grow  sour  and  coarse,  while  the  lower 
parts  are  open,  yet  they  fly  to  it  in  time  of  floods,  and 
iobiist  upon  it,  tho'  as  he  observed  to  me,  they  donU 
MMch  like  itj  nor  do  they  afterwards  relish  the  grass 
that  has  been  flooded,  I  should  think,  until  rain  has 
Ukn  to  wash  it»  A  better  thing  fgr  these  highly  valu* 
able  Meadows  would  be,  tho  Embanking  of  the  entire 
coQiscs  of  the  river  and  brooks  thro'  them,  and  adopt- 
ing ft  combined  system  of  Irrigation  ntid  Warping,  as 
I  shall  take  further  occasion  to  mention  iu  Chap.  XIII. 

la  general,  the  low  MeaJows  of  tliis  County  arc  kept 
pntty  clean  and  neat;  I  was  sorry,  however,  to  observe 
leieral  striking  instances  to  the  contrary,  viz.  S£of 
BartonFiclds,  atCox>jencb,  Nof  Ednaston,  Wof  llors- 
Igr  ind  Kilburn,  S  £  of  Long* Eaton,  S  of  Marst(Ai  on 
IXne,  S  of  Milton,  S  of  Repton,  S  W  of  Dorwent  Cha- 
pd,(Vol.  I.  p.  308),&c. 

Sodge,  or  Tussock-grass,  (aira  cas$pitosa)y  abounds 
Uknamerous  patches  in  too  many  of  the  low  Meadows; 
Qttcks,  (rt/mej:  crispus)^  also  much  prevail  here,  fbe 
Midsof  them  being  brought  down  from  the  uplands  in 
fliodi,  floating  on  the  water,  and  are  left  in  muiutudes 
bjrliie  eddies,  in  particular  places,  as  Mr.  John  Nut- 

MEBT.  VOIi.II.l  N  tal 
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tal  showed  me,  ^ipposke  to  his  hoose  in  Matlock^  neat 
to  the  Derwent  Rif^f ;  Thistles,  (serraiula  arveims}^ 
and  others,  probaUj  also  have  their  Seeds  convejed  in 
the  same  manner;  (hej  prevailed  to  a  most  shttmefnl 
d^ree  in  valuable  Meadows  S  of  Marston  on  Dore^  at 
Spineford  Brook,  N  W  of  Brailsford,  &c. ;  large  Bat« 
ter-df>cks,  or  Butter-burs,  (tussilago  petasite9)j  ate- too 
common  in  the  low  Meadows,  on  or  near  to  the  Lime^ 
stone,  at  Pilsbury,  as  they  were  also  in  Grindon  and 
Wetton  in  Staff.,  &c.  Rattles,  Horse-penny,  or  Pen^ 
ny^grass,  {rhianthus  ctista^galU)^  often  abound  in 
Meadows  that  are  too  often  mown,  in  Cowdale,  Peak 
Forest,  &c.,  they  abound  in  such  situations:  Wild 
Tansey,  Goose- tongue,  or  Goose-grass,  {tanacetmm 
vulgaris),  is  troublesome  on  Sinfin  Fen,  Markeatoni 
Bradburne,  in  Hatton  near  Tutbury  Bridge,  in  which 
last  place  various  Manures  and  Earths  have  been  spread 
in  hopes  of  eradicating  it,  but  without  any  etkcU 

Upland  Meadows,  are  sometimes  much  affeoted  by 
the  earth  thrown  up  by  the  Worms.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith 
of  Woodfieid  in  Lullington,  bad  his  land  thus  much 
injured  by  the  Dew- Worms,  until  he  was  advised,  at 
such  times  as  tliey  were  at  work,  forming  Worm'casis^ 
to  scatter  Barley  Chaff,  fresh  and  dry  from  the  winnow* 
ing,  on  the  ground,  which  sticking  to  the  Worms  when 
they  next  came  out,  pricked  into  them,  and  prevented 
their  return  to  their  holes,  until  Rooks  and  other  Birds 
devoured  and  destroyed  them :  surely  a  brood  of  Ducks 
would  be  useful  auxiliaries  on  such  an  occasion.  ' 

The  time  of  Haining^  laying  or  shutting  np  Mea- 
dows for  Hay,  at  Stanton  in  the  Peak,  is  generally 
about  the  1st  of  April,  but  sometimes  as  late  as  the 
middle  pf  May. 

The 
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Tbensnal  time  of  If ai/- Harvest,  at  Stanton  in  the 
is  the  first  bait' of  August;  in  Hartington,  Bux> 
\,&C;  begin  in  middle  of  July,  and  finish  before  the 
Idle  of  Augusl.  At  Haiisoii-grange,  begin  nsuiiltj 
1st  of  July.  Ill  (ravelling  in  the  N  W  uf  Derby 
in  1S08,  I  firht  saw  Gtass  mown  on  the  28th  of 
aiid  in  the  N  E  part,  in  1S09,  atBamford,  nn 
S3d  of  Jane.  The  liny-lime,  in  many  parts  of 
ly^tre,  is  conBidei-ed  uf  more  importance  than  Uie 
Harreotf  and  is  generally  called  the  Hay-llarvcst, 
oRen,  in  the  Dairying  dislricU,  the  Harvest,  wilh> 
It  other  addition. 

The  usual  process  of  Jfa^-Making  seemed  to  be, 
first,  aAcT  the  (irass  is  cut,  to  spread  and  shake  it  well 
•boat,  all  over  the  fcld,  nritb  forks,  \fhicli  is  called 
tedding*;  in  this  state  it  continues  u  day  or  more,  ac- 
CDidin!;  to  the  weather;  it  is  then  turned  with  rakes,  in 
tmill  rotti  or  hacks,  and  k  afterwards  spread  about 
a|^in,  with  forks,  and  so  on,  until  it  is  sufiiciently  dry ; 
It  is  raked  tt^lhcr  in  slrniirht  lines,  or  winrows, 
\ry  are  called,  and  thence  it  is  pitched  on  to  (he 
1st  ill  this  last  process  it  issomefiine»put  inloquoil 
V  great  cocks,  about  SO  on  an  acre,  to  secure  it  from 
«d,  in  the  Night, or  until  it  can  be  carted  to  the  Stack: 
■  pRcaution  that  ought  never  to  be  omitted,  in  catching 
vcather,  in  the  Peak  Hundreds  ia  particular,  where 
Shomn  so  often  prevail  in  July  and  the  beginning  of 
AngnttJ  and  it  appeared  to  me,  on  this  account,  that 


*  ThU  eamlial  op«ranon  h  hetftcry  vitll  pctlurmcd,  iW  at  ihc  ei- 

n  uf  (q>ming  md  MaRenng  tiie  giaM  ij  iamd.    At  £iil  Mane 

M^.H  neo-WoiHl  in  Migbgatf,  Mr.  Uuc  Franklin't  at  Otgatc-Fimi 

1,  Mifldleiei,  aod  tevtral  others,  they  have  3  liniplt  Machiae 

^ViTi  (ttrtediiiiig  and  luming  Hay,  which  with  ode  Hone  don  ihe 

ic  ot  Dtitta  panoni.in  :hoc  oprntioot. 

s  9  the 
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the  Mowing  here  is  often  too  long  delayed,  in  hopes  of 
a  larger  crop,  until  the  >vhole  is  spoiled,  or  nearly,  after 
great  cxpence  has  been  incurred  in  the  making  of  it; 
if  the  first  fine  weather  in  July  were  embraced,  to  cat 
the  Grass,  with  all  expedition,  the  Rains  that  too  usu- 
ally fall  soon  after,  would  increase  the  Aftermath,  to  a 
much  greater  degree  of  profit,  than  they  do  the  Graas 
standing  for  Hay,  which  has  already  formed  its  flower 
stalks,  if  not  its  seed,  or  that  growing  up  among  what 
is  too  often  fitting  for  the  DunglMlt,  rather  than  the 
Hay-stack,  in  catching  seasons. 

In  yery  steep  and  small  inclosures,  Hay  is  not  carted, 
led,  or  hurried,  as  they  sometimes  call  it,  but  carried  to 
the  Stack  by  a  method  called  Slanging;  a  Stang  signi- 
fying a  pole,  or  long  lever ;  two  of  which  are  laid  oa 
the  ground,  at  2|  or  3  feet  apart,  and  a  large  Cock  of 
Hay  being  laid  upon  the  middles  of  them,  two  Men 
take  it  up  by  the  ends  of  the  poles,  in  the  manner  of 
sedan  chairmen,  and  carry  it  to  the  side  of  the  Stack, 
on  to  which  it  is  pitched  by  forks,  in  the  usual  way. 
Corn .  crops,  from  similar  situations  arc  somctimeft 
stan2^*d. 

The  Slacking  of  Hay,  is  generally  performed  in  a 
very  neat  and  good  mariner  in  this  County ;  the  sides 
arc  generally  carried  up,  rather  overhanging  for  a  good 
height,  before  the  roof  commences,  and  before  this  is 
completed,  the  sides  andpartof  the  roof  that  is  finished 
is  pulled  by  hand,  till  the  surface  presents  the  most  re* 
gular  and  smooth  forms,  of  bents  and  blades  of  grass 
projecting  outwards,  by  which,  beating  rains  against 
the  sides  are  thrown  ofi*  again,  owing  to  the  ends  of  the 
Hay  bending  downwards  by  their  weight,  and  acting 
like  close  thatch:  the  pullings  are  used  to  top  up  the 
Stack  or  Cock,  which  is  quickly  thatched ;  in  which 

the 
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ic  best  drawn  or  trussiHl  Wheal  Straw  is  nwHlIy  luiil, 
■il  s  very  waMeful  practice,  which  I  saw  in  Hnrfing- 
and  other  places,  |>rev.iils,  of  carrying  this  Strnw, 
len  a  considerable  distance,  to  a  brook  or  pond  side, 
besciideral  about  by  Ihc  winds  and  in  moving,  ia 
ler  to  wet  it,  and  prepare  (lie  Thatch-sheaves,  Reed, 
VcliOM,  which  are  llieii  to  be  carried  back  to  the 
ick  or  building  tube  lha<clied,  instead  of  brinifing' 
in  paili,  water-carls,  or  tubs  in  a  cart,  to  the 
ot  Straw-yard,  and  tiiere  preparing  the  Thatch- 
fc*,  without  this  waste  anil  loss  of  labour. 
In  Sir  Henry  Ctcwe's  Rick-yard  at  ('alke  Park,  J 
[iced  B  stout  frame,  or  cill  of  wood,  of  the  exact  size 
tbe  Hay-slacks,  laid  on  t<ie  ground  and  within 
lich  a  floor  of  faggots  was  laid,  to  keep  the  Hiiy  from 
^roand  ;  and  after  the  i>lacks  wcrtr  built,  a  eiilting- 
lifc  was  uird,  to  ciil  the  sides  iitid  ends  nf  the  Slack, 
tmootti  down  to  the  face  of  the  wonden  cill,  and  rather 
over- banging,  for  a  yard  high  a\1  round,  which  is  much 
iter  than  when  the  rough  cndsuf  faggots,  or  irregular 
:n  of  wood  ftpjwar  under  the  sidi's  and  ends  uf  the 
itka,  and  excludes  much  vermin  that  nsuallr  take 
■iicllcr  therein.  Mr.  John  Hollund's  tluy-stack«  at 
BariuH  Fields,  were  also  very  neaily  made  up. 

Earl  Chesterfield's  Haystacks  in  Bradby  Park,  are 
vnttilatrd,  by  means  of  upright  cliimneys  in  the  inte- 
rior of  them:  sacks  full  of  straw  arc  placed  upright^ 
id  the  Hay  laid  and  troil  round  them  as  (he  making  of 
Stack  proceeds,  until  the  aack  is  nearly  buried, 
it  is  drawn  up  n  little,  and  hay  laid  round  it  as 
Tore :  and  before  the  roof  of  the  Stack  is  commenced, 
open  triangular  frames,  like  thrtx;  ladders  fastened  to- 
gHhei,  of  the  full  width  of  the  Stack,  are  laid  across 
each  of  these  Chimneys,  and  the  Hay  built  upon  theiti, 
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by  which  mranB  lateral  openings,  anil  a  Tree  vent  (at 
Ibcstuatii  nnd  IieatctI  air   from  the  chimnics,   are  pre- 
serv(!{l.     It*  the  horizuiital  frames   are  wanli'd   liiglici 
(h;iii  the  eavcu  of  the  Stacks,  tlicy  are  laid  lengthways 
of  the  Stack  and  open   in  ils  gable  ends.     For  waul  of 
Ihest- precautions  in  vcntiUliiig  Hay-stacks,  much  Hay 
is  uvcr-liealed,  atid  some  aclually  lircd,  esi>ecially  when 
it  ims  b(!cn  wetted,  about  Matlock  and  other  pluces. 
At   Locko-Park,  William  Urury  I^owe,  Esq.  has  a 
L.^ry  neat  brick  and  tiled  Ha'j'Barn,  of  tbirtiiL-u  bays, 
n  brick  piers,  (built  wilL  bricks  having  their  corners 
■^Ibniided,  see  p.  U),   and  Arches  up  to  the  PInfes,  the 
V-Vpeniiigs  being  brick'd  up  half  their  height,  witii  iiu- 
T*']iicioui<  small  openings  between  the  Bricks,  to  admit 
p  or  allow  tlie  esca^ic  of  the  i>leam. 
At  Priestcliff-ditch  near  Blackwell,  and  in  some  other 
places,  I  saw  the  cut  faces  of  Hay  •slacks,   that  were 
«rt  of  them  reserved  for  another  Year,  covered  by  u 
Btjlfaiii  coat  of  thatch,   fastened  on  by   Elraw^bauds  and 
pegs  of  nood,   for  excluding  beating  Rains  and  the 
scorching  heat  of  Summer ;  a  practice  that  seems  wor- 
thy of  imitatioB. 


The  SalliMg  of  Hay  at  the  lime  of  stacking  it,  is 
yiaolised  by  Mr.  —  Mason  at  Matlock,  as  I  was  in- 
formed, and  had  formerly  been  much  practised  about 
^aki^well  ant)  Buxton. 

At  Baki'well  Mr.  William  Greaves,  jun.  slated  his 
usual  produce  of  Hoy  from  the  low  Meadows  by  the 
Wye,  at  ^cwt.,  and  from  his  Pastures  on  the  Hill 
Aides  at  18  to  SOcwt.  per  acre.  At  Stanton  in  the  Peak, 
^iichc  Thorohdl,  Esq.  40cnt.  on  the  average  from  the 
larlier  Grit-stone  Soils,  and  31  or  3a/;w(.  per  acre  baa^ 
(be  Shale  Laads. 

Al 
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At  Pilsbury,  Mr.  .lusepii  Goiili],  from  tbe  flat  Shalu 
Meadows  by  (be  Duvc  3()c^t.  (of  1201b.}  per  acre.  At 
Newhavcn,  Mr,  Tiraolby  tirccnwood  iroin  Limestone 
M-adows  lately  improved  from  theComiiian,'^0to30cwt. 
(1201b.)  per  acre.  At  Waldlcy  Mr.  Tbomas  Rpwyer, 
on  Red  Marl  liO  lu  40cwt.  per  acre;  in  dropping  sca> 
tons,  Ik  good  dcil  more.  At  Porcmarkc-Paik,  Mr. 
William  Smilli  SOcwt.  of  old  Meadow  Hay,  and  about 
the  same  ot  Clover,  per  acre. 

Rojten,  or  Edish  After-grass,  is  prcity  generally 
consumed  in  Ibr  Autumn  by  Oairy  Cows,  ur  by  Sliecp 
in  some  instancrs.  At  Sudbtiry  Lurd  V'crnuit  sukttc- 
lirueg  keeps  bis  Itoneii,  of  Meadows  dunged  imiuedi- 
utely  after  ibe  Hay  is  tlL'ared,  until  Ibe  Spring:  at 
BraiUforJ,  Hopiun,  and  oilier  places,  I  beard  utso  of 
the  keeping  of  Autumnal  GcaM  until  the  Spring.  Lime 
it  sometimes  spread  oa  Afier-grass,  wben  it  baa  ob> 
L.  tained  such  a  height,  as  to  surprise  those  not  used  to 
Limuig. 

The  Expence  of  Mowing  Class  may  be  about  3s. 
per  acre  in  rhis  County,  on  the  average:  al  Urelby, 
4j.  per  acre;  at  Foremarkc-Park  2s.  6d.,  ivith  three 
pints  of  Ale  and  one  gallon  of  Small  Beer  per  day  per 
Man  ;  and  tbe  same  for  monring  Clover :  at  roreniarke 
3*.,  with  one  quart  of  Ale  and  a  gallon  of  Small  Heer 
per  acre. 

The  wages  fur  dilTcrent  labour  will  be  further  treated 
on  in  Sect.  2,  of  Chap.  XV. 

Near  Over-end  in  Grcut-rucks  Dale,  I  saw  a  Man 
Blowing  a  small  square  Tidd  of  Urass  spirally,  begiu- 
oing  with  the  extremities  of  the  Field,  and  ending  his 
mowing  iu  tbe  centre. 

M  4  Manuring 


I8i  MANURING  MEAUOWS-^COMPOSTS. 

Manuring  of  Meadows. — At  Blackwdl,  Mr.  Josbus 
Lingard,  dungs  his  Meadows  immtHliately  after  carry* 
ingtfacHaj,  except  the  season  be  very  dry,  perhaps 
30  tons  per  acre.  Aboat  Butterley,  as  Mr.  William 
Jessop,  jun.  informed  me,  the  Mowing  Lands  on  the 
ConUmeasures  liave  the  Dung  applied  to  them,  which 
is  saved  by  liming  the  Com  Lands,  yet  the  general 
system  there,  is  to  grow  Corn  (Wheat)  rather  than  Hay. 
At  Pilsbory  Mr.  Joseph  Gould  dungs  his  Meadows,  as 
soon  as  the  Hay  is  off.  At  Stanton  in  the  Peak,  Baclic 
Tl!ornhill,£sq.  uses  no  Dung  on  his  Arable  Land, except 
for  Turnips,  finding  it  more  profitably  applied  to  bis 
Meadows,  and  trnsts  to  Lime  on  his  Arable  Land.  At 
Sudbury  Lord  Vernon  (except  for  his  Turnip  Crop), 
applies  all  his  Yard  Dung,  at  tlie  rate  of  15  to  90 
two-horse  cart-loads  per  aca*,  to  his  Mowing  Laads 
immediately  after  the  Hay  is  carried.  At  Alton,  the 
late  Mr.  Francis  Bruckfield  used  his  Thrashing-bam 
Yard  Dun?  exclusively  on  his  Grass  Lands,  and  not 
on  his  Fallows,  on  account  of  the  Speeds  of  Weeds 
therci.i,  but  kept  his  Horse  and  Cow  Dung  se])arate  for 
the  AvaMe  Lands. 

At  Harfjii  Fields,  Mr.  John  Holland  uses  a  Compost 
of  Karih,  nnd  Li»iie  from  Birch  wood -Park,  for  his 
Meadows,  spread  imn.rdintely  iiftcr  carrying  the  Hay. 
Ai  Fim:markc-Pinlf,  Mr.  William  Smith  uses  Com- 
])osts  of  Soil  atul  i)ui:g  and  Lime,  one-third  to  onc« 
fil>h  of  ti)e  latkT  for  his  Meadow  Lands.  At  Hooii 
Hay  Mr.  Thomas  Harvey  uses  20  to  40  two-horse  cart- 
loads <»1  Compost  per  acre  on  his  Mowing  Lands,  four- 
fifths  IJar^h  und  one-fifth  Ticknall  Lime.  At  Stanton 
in  the  Pei:k,  IJaclie  Thornhill,  Esq.  mixes  Soil  and 
Jiinie,  which  lays  12  months  and  is  turned,  and 
opreadb  it  ou  his  Mowing  Lands,  at  the  rate  of  S5  to  30 

loads 
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loads  per  acre.  At  Sadbury,  Lord  Vernon  makes 
a  Compost  of  tbree-fourUis  Earth  and  onc^fonrtli 
Birchwood-Park  Lime,  mixed  hot  in.  Summer,  and 
turned  two  or  three  times  in  the  ensuiut;  Autumn  and 
Winter,  which  is  laid  on  part  of  his  Mowing  Lands 
io  April,  60  (o  100  two-horse  cart-loads  per  acre. 

At  Killamarsh,  Mr.  Joseph  Butler  prepares  a  Com- 
post, of  Soil  (from  the  banks  of  tlie  Rother  River)  and 
Dong,  for  his  Meadow  Lands.  At  Waldley,  Mr. 
Thomas  Bowyer,  in  1809,  sloped  in  the  Banks  of  thu 
Brook  by  his  Farm,  mixed  it  with  Lime,  and  mnnnrcd 
40  acres  of  his  Meadow  and  Pasture  Land  therewilht 
he  does  not  manure  in  Winter,  hut  prefers  the  Autumn 
or  Spring,  when  the  Grass  is  grouping,  not  finding  the 
succeeding  hot  weather  prejudicial,  if  the  Dung  be 
ifcU  spread  immediately,  as  it  then  quickly  gets  cu« 
rered.  Mr.  Thomas  Harvey  of  Iloon  Hay,  thinks 
frost  and  cold  prejudicial  to  spread  Dung  in  Winter, 
and  therefore  chooses  moist  and  warm  weather  for  ma- 
During;  which  circums(ancf?s  seem  to  me  worthy  of 
general  attention. 

In  Plesley,  I  noticed  the  thick  water  from  the  Roads 
mended  with  Magnesian  Lime,  io  be  carefully  collected 
into  Pits  by  the  Road  sides  in  wet  weather,  to  drop  its 
iediinest*,and  which,  when  the  Water  was  dried  away 
from  it,  was  mixed  with  Dung,  as  a. Compost,  by  the 
Farmers. 

At  Markeaton,  Francis  N.  C.  Mundy,  Esq.  used 
formerly  to  make  a  Compost  of  Sweepings  of  the  Streets 
of  Derby  and  Ticknall  or  Turnditch  Lime,  for  his 

*  Which  probably  contained  a  large  portion  of  M^mestM  £artb^  and 
which  renders  the  alleged  noxious  quality  of  this  Earth  to  vegetative 
life  fdll  more  doubtful,  than  h  is  said  by  others  to  be.  See  Sect.  3,  of 
Ckap^xn. 

Meadows^ 
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Meadows,  with  fbe  best^-fTcct;  but  of  ialc,  tbe  Scii> 
veiigers  sell  Ibe  Sweepings,  part  to  tbe  Funncig  about 
Mackwortli,  at  6s.  per  tliree-borsec:ift-loari,  anil  send 
the  remainiler  soulhwarj  by  tbe  Detby  Canal,  mixnl 
■wilh  Privy  Soil. 

Oh  tlie  N  of  Kinlleslon,  I  saw  Dung  mixing  itilli 
Retl  MitI,  to  form  a  Compost  for  Grass  Lands. 

At  Mcasbtim,  I  found  Coai-a.ihes  (so  unaccountabt] 
vra^ited  in  almost  every  part  ol  Derbyshire),  oiixingwi 
Lime,  as  a  Compost,  for  tbe  excellent  Meadows  in  tb 
Parish.     At  Bmdby  Park,  the  Karl  of  Chcslerficld 
always  a  large  heap  of  excillcnt  Compost,  in  store, 
his  Meadows,  at  the  rate  of  SO  liiree-hurse  cart-li 
per  acre,  in  tbe  Automn,ar(er  Mowing.  CoaUusbi«,Sa' 
dubl  from  Ihe  Saw-yard,  and  Cbarcoal-dtist,  from 
hearlhs  where  it  is  burnt,  form  the  chief  ingritdienls 
this  Compost:  they  arc  -ibol  down  on  a  wasti 
ground,  and  during  every  spare  bour,  lite  Labouten 
are  employed  to  sifl,  turn,  and   mix  Ihe  tnalerials  is 
(he  Compost-yard  ;  a  practicc-bighly  worthy  uf  inu- 
(alion   in  other  large  eslablishmcnts.     SoU  or  Karth 
from   banks,    Lime,   and    Dung,  arc  also   inixtid   for 
Compost,  to  dress  bis  Lordship's  Gratis  Lands 
occAsions. 

In  Glossop,  Mr.  James  Robinson  of  PyoGroi 
mixes  Peat  from  the  high  Moors  east  of  there,  with  half 
tbe  quantity  of  frcsb  Dung;  laying  them  iu  layers  Co 
heal,  and  then  turns  tbem,  and  afterwards  mixes  a 
Iiorse-lnad  of  unslackod  Lime  wilb  every  ton  of  tbe 
mixture,  and  in  October  or  March  dresses  his  Sward 
Land  (herewith,  and  finds  it  highly  beneficial:  bis 
Neighbour,  Mr.  John  Kersbaw  of  Hurst,  lias  done  the 
same  for  eight  years  past,  and  greatly  approves  it:  be 
alfo  uses  tbe  SfiUlwgs  ot  Husks  of  Oats,  in  his  CatUc« 
yard. 
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fpard,  with  the  begt  rfri.'ct,  altbo'  tlicse  Husks  are  altiiost 
Wiiversally  ilirnwn  away  by  the  Millers,  inio  iLcir 
Water-course,  or  si-t  fire  lo,  in  order  lo  get  riJ  of  llicm, 
»  porft'clly  useless. 

At  IIarir:il(^-\Vall  Mr.  Ellifi  Nnetiham,  collncfs  peafy 
Turves,  lays  iheni  in  heaps  f.ir  a  year,  anil  then  mixes 
tfaem  with  ralher  less  than  half  as  much  lint  LimpT 
vhich  Compost  he  turns  once,  and  uses  it  on  hie  dry 
liiraestone  moivin^  Lands. 

At  IngU-hy  Mr.  Robert  C.  Grcavi»  has  four  FiBh- 
'onds,  sifu.ile  Mow  a  very  liirjfc  Wood,  the  Streams 
from  which  brinfi;  down  great  quanlitieit  of  Leaves  and 
Twigs  every  Aninnin  inio  (he  Puiids,  which  about 
every  six  years  are  ein|itied,  and  produce  a  great  quan- 
tity of  Mud,  which  when  dry,  is  mised  villi  about 
one-fourth  as  much  I'iclinall  LinK",  and  where  but  a 
•mall  quanttty'of  vegetable  nialdr  nppi?urs  in  (he  Mud, 
eome  Dung  also  is  added,  and  with  this  Compost  he 
drecs^  his  (irass  Lands  and  Se^-Js,  nt  the  rnte  of  20 
tbrefrborie  carl-loads  per  acre,  with  tiic  best  possible 
effect., 

Aj^Brctbythe  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  in  1801,  spread 
^  tbree^horse  carl-loads  of  Mud,  soft  from  a  Pond,  in 
a  high  and  dry  close  of  Red  Marl,  and  bush-harrowed 
^t  well,  aflcr  llie  first  frost;  and  next  Summer,  gathered 
5S  waggon  loads  of  good  Hay  from  the  Field,  whereon 
the  Tenant  in  the  dry  season  that  preceded  (and  who 
fed  late  with  Sheep)  grew  only  two  loads  of  Hay. 

Earl  Ches'erfieUi  uses  a  Frame  for  containing  the 
Bushes  in  a  Biish-J/arron.'  in  the  most  favourable  po- 
.eition  for  brushing  every  part  of  the  surface,  and  which 
has  small  wheels  lo  its  forepart,  and  admits  of  being 
Joaded  by  weights  when  necessary;  and  in  Spring,  at 

Ibaining  or  laying  the  Pastures  for  moning,  or  as  soon 
after 
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after  as  it  becomes  dry,  this  is  repeatedly  used,  and 
then  a  heavy  Roller^  by  ^yhicb  care,  his  Lordship's 
Meadows  are  kept  in  most  excellent  condition. 

in  Sudbury  Park,  after  manuring  his  Meadow  Land 
in  April,  Lord  Vernon  causes  the  Dung  or  Compost  to 
bespread,  with  more  than  usual  care,  and  to  be  bush« 
harrowed,  pickt,  and  rolled  immediately  with  a  heavj 
Roller,  by  which  precautions  the  Manure  is  at  once 
incorporated  uniformly  with  the  soil. 

At  Locko-Park,  William  D.  Lowe,  Esq.  uses  a  large 
heavy  Iron  Roller  ou  his  Grass  Land  in  the  Spring. 

At  Stanton  in  the  Peak,  BacheThornhill,  Esq.  uses 
a  heavy  stone  Roller  on  his  Mowing  Lands,  in  the 
Spring ;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Gilbert,  his  Bailiff^  informed 
rae,  that  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  6  or  7cwt.  more 
of  Hay  are  thus  obtained,  than  if  the  rolling  be  omit* 
ted,  as  has  been  done  on  parts  of  the  fields,  for  trial. 

Instead  of  using  the  tines  of  a  Fork  in  beating  the 
Clots  or  Dung  of  Cows  and  Horses,  in  Pasture,  as  is 
universal  in  the  Southern  Counties,  I  saw  here,  strong 
iron  Rakes,  of  nine  or  ten  inches  long  in  the  head,  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  with  much  greater  expedition^ 
and  without  beating  and  bruising  the  Grass,  as  the 
Fork  tines  do,  when  held  horizontal,  as  is  usual. 


SECT.  II. — PASTURES. 

At  Ash«  Barton-Blount,  &c.  &c.  on  the  Red  Marl; 
at  Hassop,  and  half  a  mile  E  SE  of  Ashfordj  and  in 
Bakewell,  SW  of  Wirksworth,  near  Ashburne,  &c.  on 
the  Limestone  Shale,  and  in  Measham  on  the  Coal* 
measures  (Vol.  L  p.  148,  181,  and  303),  I  observed 

very 
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very  rich  Pasture  Lands,  and  others  little  inferior  in 
otlicr  particular  spots. 

At  Ash,  the  Meadow  Cats-tail  or  Timothy  grass 
iphleum  prateme)^  and  the  rough  Cocksfoot  grass 
iDacii/Us  glomeruta*)  abound  in  the  Pastures. 

On  tlie  east  bide  of  Over  Haddon,  a  hazel  loam  upon 
Limestone,  is  a  walled  Close,  famous  for  40  or  50  mi  lbs 
round,  for  the  Summering  of  Stallions,  in  which  16 
grown  ones  from  different  plact^s  have  been  seen  toge- 
ther: it  iii  a  fine  close  Turf,  in  which  1  noted,  that  tlie 
Crested  Dogb'-tail  Grass  {ci/nosurus  criHatus)  most 
abounded,  with  a  few  plants  of  Ray*grass  {lolium  pe* 
reirne),  rough  CockVfoot  Grass,  a  very  few  of  Mea- 
dow Cats'-tail  Grass,  Sweet-scented  Vernal  Grass  (an* 
thoxcfUhum  odoratum)^  Soft-grass  or  Yorkshire  White 
(koleus  mollis)  y  &c. 

The  Stocking  of  Pasture  Lands,  seems  to  have  been 
stndied  with  good  effect,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Gould  of  Pils- 
bury,  who  so  manages  the  Grazing  Part  of  his  ezten* 
sive  Farm,  that  few  or  no  Bents,  or  Seed-stalks  of  Ray- 
grass,  Dog's*tail  Grass,  &c.  tho'  so  much  prone  to  it, 
an*  suffered  to.  grow  up  in  them,  but  the  whole  surface 
is  eat  down,  fair  and  smooth:  this  he  accomplishes  by 
a  judicious  mixture  of  Sheep  with  his  Cows,  some- 
tiroes  together  and  at  others  alone  (see  page  85),  and 
Horses,  and  having  some  Ley  or  Joist  Cattle,  or  else 
temporary  purchased  ones,  to  follow  afler  these  as  often 
as  they  arc  changed  from  one  Pasture  to  another,  which 
is  very  frequently  done. 

Ur.  Thomns  fiarvey  of  Hoon  Hay,  don^t  mix  Sheep 


•  In  the  Staffordshire  Report,  p.  71 ,  it  will  be  seen,  that  Mr.  S.  in 
n9<»,  gave  a  character  of  this  Grass,  which  has  since  been  to  fullj  ve- 
br  Mr.  Coke  and  others  in  Norfolk. 

with 
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wilh  liis  Dairy  C'tws,  coocci»ine  Dial  (hey  eat  Ihe^ 
btst  Grasses,  atiij  lliereby  lessen  tlic  pr-iduce  of  Milfc 
from  llic  Cov/s,  altho'  1*611  awjire  iif  thiir  important 
use  in  rendoring  Pastures  fine,  iinifortn,  and  Deal:  he 
also  Itiioks,  that  Iho  seeding  of  (ifasaes  in  ilie  Tnssochs 
in  Pasturts,  as  ibcy  arc  very  fretiucnlly  stocked,  or  in- 
very  !a(e  Meadows  previous  to  mowing,  docs  not  inJQ 
the  Land,  more  than  mowing  itself  does. 

The  evil  of  liavinfT  very  different  Soils  in  the  sam?  ' 
Pasture,  is  often  seen  iti  this  County,  by  observing  one 
part  of  a  Field  close  fed  by  thf  StocI;,  while  the  other 
is  growing  to  Benlsaiid  Tnssf^cks,  and  much  Fog  or 
late  Antunin  Grnas  i*-  refuaud  by  the  Slock,  and  left: 
the  Limestone  Shah;  Lands,  stocked  by  Horses  in  par- 
ticular, are  eat  close  in  tlie  Autumn,  but  they  leave 
the  Fog  on  the  Mme^tone  Lands,  if  both  of  these  smb 
OGCiir  in  the  same  Field. 

The  o}>inioiis  of  some  few  individuals  having  been 
pretty  strongly  expressed,  on  the  com|jarafive  profits 
of  Giaziog  over  those  of  Dairying,  that  so  much  pre* 
vails  in  tlii»  County,  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  col- 
lect the  quantities  of  Cheese  made  by  a  Cow  annnally, 
on  l!ie  average  of  their  herd,  by  as  many  of  the  Dairy 
Farmers  as  I  bad  the  opportunity,  and  which  partico* 
lars  will  be  given  in  Seci  f,  ot  Chap.  XIV. — Mr. 
Francis  Bradshaw  of  Newloii-^'range,  Iho*  he  thought 
Dairying  rather  more  profitable  on  cold  Lauds,  and 
those  of  inferior  quality,  than  Grazing  such  would  be, 
yet  he  believed,  that  on  Lands  that  would  fatten  u 
Ox,  like  some  of  his,  the  case  was  uthenftisc. 

Dairy  Ciroumh,  or  those  appropriated  lo  Clieese' 
makiog,  prevail  very  much  on  the  Ited  Rlar),  and  od 
the  Mineral  Limestone  Soils  numbered  3,  8,  aoJ  9,  in 

the 


atrers  better  for  Dairying  tlian  Artificial  Grasses,  or 
Lands  newly  luid  down,  tbu'  clean  anil  luxuriant  in 
ibeir  growlli,  and  even,  that  the  best  and  fattest  Cbeese 
it  made  from  inferior  Land,  according  to  some.  There 
seemed  in  loo  many  instances  a  neglect  of  wecdinfj 
tnd  dressing  the  Cow-Paslures,  lliat  ronch  surprised 
rne,  particularly  in  Findern,  Longford,  Stenson,  Snd- 
bary-l*iuk,  and  E  of  i(,  Trusley,  Twyfoni,  Wcslon- 

»'Uadcrwood,  &c.     In   mentioning  the  most  prevailing  ^Jd 

Meeds  of  these  Pastures,  1  shall  ixsiu  with,  ^^| 

I 
(    Thistles  (cardua,  serralula,  sonc/ia,  &c.)  of  several  ^H 

^rl*,   nhiuh  are  justly   the  reproach   of   Derbyshire  ^H 

Farming,  in  almost  every  corner  of  the  County;  and  ^B 
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Farming,  in  almost  every  corner  of  the  County;  and 
Iho"  nothing  is  more  common  with  the  Farmers,  than 
ft'oslruras  for  their  destruction,  consisting  principally 
in  Ihe  parlicular  limes  or  manner  of  mowing  or  spud- 
ding liiem:  I  could  not  help  oLscrviog,  from  the  plen- 
tiful crops  uf  these  intruders  on  their  liinds,  that  the 
remedieii  must  have  far  less  efficacy,  than  was  pre- 
tended, or  that  (he  relators  were  culpably  remiss  in 
applying  them  It  seems  almost  the  general  opinion, 
Ibat  liming  produces  Thistles  spontaneously ;  it  seems, 
however,  far  more  likely  (as  1  shall  further  observe  in 
Sect.  3,  uf  Chap.  XII.]  that  Lime  acts  as  a  stimulus 
to  dormant  seeds  and  fihrcs  of  the  roots  of  Thistles,  in 
the  manner  that  it  does  lo  White  Clover  (see  page  159) 
and  other  pinnis  probably,  tho'  in  less  remarkable  de- 
grees. Too  rejH-'aledly,  the  Thistles  arc  lefl  to  ripen 
and  disperse  tbcir  Seeds  on  the  Pastures,  before  cutting 


I 

Itbeiu,  and  in  tbe  mown  Lands  before  mowing  time,         ^^| 
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and  the  pleas  of  want  of  time,  scarcity  of  Labooren 
at  the  proper  juncture^  &c.  are  as  uftea  repeated,  as 
the  evil  is  rcpn>bated. 

Mr.  Joshua  Lingard  of  Blackwell  stated  to  me,  that 
Thistles  arc  best  destroyed  by  leaving  them  alone,  imiil 
in  flower,  and  the  stems  Ure  hollow,  and  then  mowing 
them  close  down,  and  that  the  Cattle  will  afterwards 
eat  the  Grass  cut  up  with  them. 

Mr.  Thomas  Harvey  of  Hoon  Hay  stated,  that  if 
the  Pastures  on  the  borders  of  the  Dove  are  mown  Air 
two  successive  years,  it  weakens  the  Thistles  in  tliem 
essentially ,  and  so  dt  cs  mowing  the  Thibtlcs  in  thePas« 
tures,  at  the  same  season. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gould  of  Pilsbury,  sometimes  mows  the 
hard  Thistles  close,  when  almost  ripening  their  Seed, 
and  immediately  carries  them  oft'  into  a  Pit,  and  applies 
hot  Lime  to  them ;  at  others,  he  spuds  the  Thistles 
earlier,  before  the  Stock  are  taken  out  of  the  Pastures, 
in  order  that  they  may  eat  up  the  tu&socks  of  Grass 
that  grew  round  them. 

Mr.  Francis  Bltiikie,  BailifT  to  Earl  Ciie&terficld  at 
Braelby  Park,  sonJs  Men  out  into  the  adjoining  Public 
Iloads  and  Lanes,  to  mow  iio\^n  ail  the  Thistles  when 
ill  flower,  or  ratlicr  before,  and  re|e\it*dly  spuds  the 
Thistles  which  appear  in  his  Loidsiiip's  Park  and 
Farm. 

Mr.  William  Gould  of  Hanson-grange,  don't  spud 
Hiislles  lill  the  iiiiudlc  of  June,  as  early  spudding 
causes  them  to  tiller,  or  throw  up  several  stems,  he  says. 

Bredoall  Common- field,  Ltadaon-fickt,  UiIl*top  in 
Mellor,  RulJi-igs*,  &c.,  exhibited  shaaitful  examples 

«  If  any  th'inrr  corhl  excuse  the  Farmers  for  the  Crops  of  Thistles 
and  Rushos,  &c.  here  seen,  it  miglii  be  the  Tenure  under  which  theae 
Lands  are  held,  that  has  been  mentioned,  Vol  I.  p.  S51. 

of 
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of  thb  weed  in  full  seed  at  the  times  I  saw  them:  and 
the  •ame.brjr  the  sides  of  the  new  Turnpike  Road  iit 
Windlcy,  (o  the  no  small  disgrace  of  the  Surveyor  and 
acting  Commissioners:  in  Barlborougb  I  saw  manyt)f 
these  noxious  weeds  in  the  Lanes,  and  on  my  snggcs*^ 
tion,  Mr.  Joseph  Butler  engaged  to  bestir  himself  with 
the  Parisliioncrs,  to  get  a  person  appointed  to  mow  them 
down,  and  continue  to  do  so  in  succeeding  Summers, 
at  the  Parish  expcnce-  On  the  N  W  side  of  Hague  in 
Eckingfon,  I  saw  a  young  Plantation  of  considerable 
sizeOhat  had  been  foul  Arable  Land,  i  suppose)  one 
entire  l)ed  of  Thistles,  in  s(.*ed!  At  Kinder,  I  saw  a 
complete  Field  of  Thistles. 

Docks  (ru7nex  crhpu:^)-—T\\i&  nb!^ioas  weed  too 
much  abounds,  and  too  oOen  is  sillowed  to  increase  its 
roots  or  spread  its  seeds,  without  molestation;  when 
cuilectecl  out  of  Grass  or  C'orn  Crops,  or  in  wi*eding, 
they  arc  too  often  throvvn  in(o  hedge  bottoms,  where 
they  still  grow  and  propagate,  instead  of  Mng  burnt, 
buried  too  deep  to  survive,  or  taken  to  a  compost  heap, 
and  buried  there  in  !iot  Il.uc.  Mr.  Thomas  Harvey  of 
Iloon  liny  stated,  that  Sheep,  by  l)eing  hard  stocked 
upon  Pastures,  will  exterminate  Uocks;  but  the  practice 
of  Earl  Clu^terfield,  and  many  other  good  managers, 
who  draw  them  as  often  as  they  appear,  seems  more 
sarC|  and  worthy  of  recommenddtion. 

Yellow  iZagzcor/,  Swine-grass,  Dog-wort,  or  Stink* ng 
Anny  (nenecio  jacobceo)^  is  seen  in  many  dry  pastures 
in  this  district,  where  Sheep  ave  not  kept:  but  usually 
disappears  aft:T  one  summer  feeding  with  this  stock. 
la  Twyford  it  much  abounds:  in  Cawton  Leys  and 
Haddon  Pastures,  near  Bakewell|  &c. 

OfiRBY.  VOL.  11.1  o  NetiUs 
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Nettles  iurtica  dioica)  are  not  unfieciitenlly  fc 
troubli-somc,  tii'ar  to  walls  iji  Ilic  Limestoiit:  distTicl ;  at 
Blackwcll,  Mr.  ilushua  Lingaal  destmys  tliem,  hy 
mowing  llicm  down  wlieti  in  flower,  andtheti  sterna 
hollow. 


Fern,  or  Brackens  {ptarh  aguilhia),  is  troublesoi 
in  some  sandy  Pastures,  Parks,  &c. 

In  Chalsworlh  Park,  Fern  was  destroyed,  and  a  good 
Herbage  produced  in  its  place,  by  a  dressing  of  SCO 
bushels  of  Lime  per  acre,  on  Shale  Hrit.  In  Bntdby 
Park,  Feni  on  a  loamy  soil  is  destroyed  by  mowing 
twice  in  Ihc  Summer  repeatedly,  and  rollin*  afterwards 
with  a  heavy  roller,  which  produces  a  kind  and  good 
hcrb.igo.  In  other  parts  of  this  Pnrk,  where  the  Fern 
is  suffered  to  continue,  it  is  mown  in  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, and  stack'd,  for  litter  in  the  Cattle-yard,  when  dry. 

jyHd  7'lti/me  {Ikynais  sciphj/llum)  aboimds  a  good 
deal  oil  the  Limestone  Pastures,  in  the  Peaks,  and  on 
tlie  Red  Mail  in  some  places,  as  at  CuUand,  Radbume, 
&c.,  particularly  where  much  trodden,  and  becomes  a 
rank  shrubby  plant. 

Rosams,  Ramsons,  or  Wild  Gatlick  (alliuift  urst< 
tium),  is  a  plant  greatly  resembling  the  Lily  of  the  Val- 
K'y  in  its  Leaves  at  one  period  of  its  growth,  which 
greatly  infests  some  Limestone  Pastures,  particularly 
undiT  the  shade  of  Trees,  and  gives  a  gailick-like  Su' 
VQur  to  the  Butler  of  Cows  which  eat  of  id  but  it  is 
said,  that  Butter  from  Dairy  Farms  where  this  does 
not  too  much  abound,  is  preferred  in  Sheffield  Market  to 
other  Butter :  1  saw  a  great  deal  of  this  weed  in  Mat* 
lock  Bath  Dale,  and  in  Loxley  Close  in  Ashover,  &c. 

Beri  Jronsj  Glob-heads,  or  least  Knapweed  (een- 
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'  Faiirea  nigra)  is  a  rough,  unsightly  weed,  iJiat  itiiich 
disfigures  (he  Dairy  Pastures  of  this  County,  on  loamy 
&Ud  strong  soils,  as  Cows  seem  to  leave  it,  to  form  its 
seed-stnlk:  but  sfocking hard  with  Sheep  in  llic  Spring' 
will,  it  is  said,  weaken  and  deslroy  it.  On  the  Toad* 
stone  Soils,  this  plant  is  often  seen,  and  it  abounds  on 
tbe  Red  Marl,  in  Edlaston,  Trusley,  Westoii-Under- 
wood,  &c. 


Thorti^  Rtstharroti),  Hen-gorse,  or  Fiend  (otiotut 
xpinoia),  is  a  disagreeable  prickly  weed  in  some  Pas- 
tares;  on  the  Rod  Marl,  I  noticed  it  at  Culland,  Hand- 
Itjy-Hill  in  Sutton,  Radburne,  Trusley,  &c.  Sheep 
hard  kept  upon  it,  are  said  to  deslroy  it. 


!imA«*,  or  Sives  (junci)  of  dilFcrent  sorts,  prevailed 
;h  more  a  few  years  ago  in  the  County  than  they  do 
at  present,  before  the  laudable  exertions  in  Draining, 
tHi  win  be  noticed  in  Sect  I,  of  Chap.  XII.,  had  been 
made ;  the  Coal  Sliuies  seem  particularly  subject  to  (his 
weed,  and  in  many  parts,  fields  that  were  not  very  sen- 
sibly too  wet  in  an  arable  state,  soon  became  covered 
with  Rashes  at  the  furrows,  and  the  same  soon  by 
neglect  crept  up  (lie  sides  of  the  lands  to  the  very 
Ridges,  in  many  situations:  Draining  is  a  sovereign 
remedy,  though  a  slow  one  in  some  situations,  against 
these  intruders,  which  Ploughing  efTcctHally  banishes. 
Frequent  mowing  of  Rushes  will  weaken  and  deslroy 
them:  quick  Lime  spread  immediately  after  mowing 
Rushes  very  close,  so  tb.it  it  may  fall  into  their  tubeg, 
will  quickly  kill  them:  Mr.  Francis  Blaikie  of  Bfadby 
Park,  breast-ploughs  rushy  patches  very  thin,  when  the 
surface  is  slightly  frozen  in  the  Autumn,  and  strews  hot 
Lime  for  more  effectnally  and  quickly  destroying  the 
Roots  of  the  Rushes. 
,  o  2  Mossei 
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Mosses  (niusci)^  of  several  sorts,  prevail  among  tbe 
Grass,  where  rolling  and  hard  stockiir^  with  Cattle  and 
Sheep  have  been  long  neglected:  hnrrowing  and  limiBg. 
such  Pastures,  has  a  good  effect  towards^their  ester* 
mination. 

Cowslips  {primula  verts)  arc  too  often  seen  in  graft 
numbers,  on  cold  and  rather  poor  Pastures,  where  drain* 
iog  and  liming  would  often  remove  them. 

Daisies  (bellis  perennis)' ate  (ound  often  in  companj 
with  the  lust;  the  Coal  Shales,  when  newly  laid  down 
to  Pasture,  seem  rather  subject  to  this  bi*ggarly  weed. 

Butler'CupSy  or  Upright  Crow-foot  (ranumcutm 
crcm),  too  often  give  a  golden  hue  to  the  Dairy  PIh* 
turcs,  without  adding  any  thing  to  their  value,  but  oc« 
cupying  the  place  of  valuable  Herbage :  this  pbuit 
seemed  to  me  to  indicate  previous  uiismana<i:ement  and 
exhaustion,  in  some  new  Pastures  £  of  Hill  Top 
Mellor. 


Dandelion  {Icontodon  taraxacum)  appeared  lo 
much  too  common,  among  many  other  broad-ieanei 
Plants,  in  the  Pastures  of  (his  County  (that  1  shall  pa* 
over),  to  all  of  which  1  profess  myself  an  eiiQjoiy,  from 
having  carefully  compared  the  early  crops,  wholly 
composed  of  Grass^  properly  so  called,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood pf  London,  and  in  particular  spots  in  other 
places,  and  noticed  how  much  heavier  a  burden  will 
grow  on  the  same  space,  with  what  regularity  Grass  is^ 
eaten  up  in  Pastures,  and  with  what  facility  and  ease 
the  same  is  made  into  green  and  fragrant  Hay,  when 
compared  with  the  medley  of  Plants,  many  of  them 
positively  noxious,  that  are  so  common^  and  which 

abound 
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abound  with  suchl)road  and  fleshy  leaved  Plants,  as  if 
kept  in  the  Field  till  properly  withered  and  cured,  the 
Grasses  are  dried  up,  and  materially  diminished  and  in- 
jured: and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Hay  be  carried  as 
soon  as  the^  Grasses  are  fit,  most  of  these  broad  and 
Ihick  leaves  turn  black,  mould  in  the  stack,  and  greatly 
iBJure  the  whole  crop.         ' 

« 

Sheep  Pastures  in  this  County  present  little  for  re* 
nark,  as  except  perhaps  the  Woodlands  of  Hope,  and 
KNiie  of  the  neighbouring  Moors,  few,  if  any  Lands  are 
caiclasively  appropriated  to  this  stock :  and  Sheep 
Walks y  or  any  of  the  Rights  or  antiquated  Claims  of 
this  kind  gn  the  Estates  of  others,  which  so  greatly  de- 
lay improvements  in  many  of  the  Southern  Counties, 
tie  wholly  unknown  here,  I  believe* 

Lej^y  Joist,  or  Summer  Pastures. — Thro*  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  Limestone  tract  in  the  Peak  Hundreds,  it 
11  very  common  for  the  Farmers  to  set  apart  large  Pasture 
Fields,  for  the  taking  in  of  Summerlings  or  Joist  Cattle, 
at  fixed  Prices  per  Week,  and  find  a  Herdsman  to  loqk 
after  them.  Gentlemen's  Parks  arc  also  thus  applied, 
ia  some  instances.  I  noticed  these  Leys,  as  they  are 
caUed,  in  Brassifigton,  Brusbfield,  Carsington '  (Pas- 
taies),  Castieton,  Cawton  in  Bakewell,  Chatsworth* 
Bark,  Doveridge-Park  aiid  Meadows,  Great-rocks, 
Hardwick-Park,  Hartington,.  Kedleston-Park,  Mark* 
calOD-Park,  Over  Haddon,  (Stallions,  see  p.  189),  Peak 
Fofest,  &c. 

jOn  Brassington  Common^  the  Commissioners  for  its 
ladosnre,  in  the  Summers  of  1S06  and  1807,  (as  men- 
tioned p.  80)  took  in  Ley  Cattle^  at  prices  per  head,  from 
(be  18th  of  May  to  the  11th  of  October,  as  under,  viz. 

o3  Horses, 
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Hor$e$|  aged  ••«•».•.•—.•.•••.•..•••••••••••• —...—  1  15  0 

— - — -  two  and  one  year  old  •••• ••«••—  1  5  0 

Beasts,  two  year  old  ••• m.......  15  0 

■■    ■  ■     one  year  •••-••••• ••^^••••.•■•••••— »•  0  15  0 

Sheep,  barren  •..—•- ..••- 0  3  0 

Sheep  and  Lambs  to  Midsummer,  with  an?  q  4  ft 
additional  charge  for  Lambs  afterwards  3 

In  the  following  year,  350  acres  of  this  .Common, 
when  allotted,  belonging  io  one  Proprietor,  was  used  a$ 
Ley,  for  the  same  period,  and  at  the  following  prices 
per  head,  vijSk 

£   s.  d, 

Horses,  aged  ••.••••••••c.**m.-*........ — ••  3    0  0 

« two  year  old  2  10  0 

-. one  ditto        ^ «...  1  15  0 

Beasts,  two  year  old   1  15  0 

one  ditto         15  0 

Sheep,  barren 0     5  0 

jElwes  and  Lambs  to  Midsummer  •.... 0    6  0 

At  Doveridgc,  Lord  Watcrpark  liad,  previous  tq 
1808,  seeded  down  all  the  Land  in  his  own  occupation^ 
and  took  in  Ley  Milking  Cows,  of  the  Cottagers  and 
others,  at  Four  Guineas  per  annum,  from  the  12th  of 
May  to  the  19th  of  September. 

At  Markeaton,  Francis  N.  C.  Mundy,  Esq,  takes, 
into  his  Park  the  Ley  Milking  Cows  of  the  Tradesmen, 
and  others  in  the  Town  of  Derby,  at  Five  Guineas  per 
head,  from  Old  May-Day  to  Old  Michaelma&-Day> 
These  Cows  are  of  various  Breeds  and  degrees  of  goodp. 
^ess,  and  form  excellent  contrasts  with  bis  own  iZ5 

improve^ 


1        y«i 
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'fflproreU    Dairy  Cows  that  graze  nitU  tbem,  as  Mr. 

Jchard  Parkinson  lias  obsurvcil,  in  liis  Rutland  Kc- 
'^rt,  p.  122. 

At  Longford,  Edwnnl  Coke,  Esq.  takes  in  Keifcrs 
>t  Two  Guineas  a-liead,  from  May-Day  to  Old  Mi- 
chael mas. 

At  Kedleslon,  Lord  Scarsdalc's  large  Park,  and  SOO 
acres  of  Pasture  S  and  S  \V  of  it,  arc  used  as  Ley,  and 
his  Bailiff,  Mr.  Jose[iti  Brouks,  takes  in  neat  Stock 
frrnn  May-Day  (o  Micliaelmas;  the  prices  were,  two- 
yeatr-olds  S55.  and  yearlings  2U.,  but  the  prices  are 
raised  considerably. 

On  tile  Farms  in  Castlefon  and  Great-rocks  Dale, 
ir-old  Colls  pay  for  Summering  50s.  to  S4f.,  (wo* 
jmr-olds  3  to  5  Giiinrns,  and  nged  horses  6  to  7  Gui- 
neu  ;  yearling  Calves  55J.  to  40j.,  Isvo-year-olds  35s. 
tu50r.,  and  feeding  Cows  60s.  to  7Uf.  per  head. 

In  Fisherwick  Park  near  TamworlU  in  SlaSbrd&hirc, 
the  charges  were,  from  Ihe  SOth  of  May  to  Ilic  7llt  of 
October, 

£  •■  "■ 

Horses,  two  year  old ,^« 3  10  0 

one  year _ » 3     0  0 

Beasts,  Heifers  ........ «.. 3  10  0 

■ YearlingB — .. „..—.,.... 1   10  0 

Laying  Land  to  Gran. — At  Newhavcn,  Mr-  Timo- 
Ihy  Greenwood,  on  newly  broken  up  heathy  limestone 
Land,  adcr  Turnips,  sowed,  with  Oats,  Red  Clover 
filb..   White  Clover  (ilb.,  Trefoil  41i).  or  5lb.,   Ray- 

IRIS  1  bushel,  and  Hay-seeds  4  or  5  bushels  per  acre; 
«r  two  years,  this  Ley  was  dressed  with  19  or  13  score 
sbds  of  Lime  per  acre. 
AtPiltbory,   Mr.  Joseph   Gould,   with   Oa(i>,   uses 
o  \  tutety 
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b:e'.y  Cc  v-gT3S3  {trifoliumJlexuQsum)  instead  of  Rid 
CbTcr.  aUh  While  Clover,  Itaj-grassy  Rib-grass,  and 
£S:^i  cl^Li  bushels  of  Ila^- seeds  per  acre,  in  lajio^ 
co^a  >is  Limestone  Lands;  and  in  Ihe  succeeding 
A  .;■.-. !na  luinures  the  Ley. 

Ai  BinoD  FkUs,  Mr.  John  Webb  uses,  with  Spring 
Wb€^:.  UcdClov.rm.,  While  Clover  61b.,  Trefoil 
i'.b.,  R.l^i:rts>  Sib.,  and  Ilaj-sceds  8  bushels,  obtained 
Ujti  :L.  ii^ns  in  ihe  Pt-at  Hundreds. 

A;  ^'.'irnion  in  tho  Peak,  Bache  Thornhill,  Esq.  soyvsi 
m.:Ik  AV..i-a:,  harto^ed  in,  in  May,  White  Clover  Slb.^ 
T.-vi-^l  4I>.,  Rll>gras5  71').  or  Sib.,  Hay-seeds  16  bush- 
cl>.  ar^  b^  «re.i<  tLc^  Leys  ihrce  years  before  mowing. 

A:  Hirr^itc-AVall,  Mr.  Ellis  Needham,  with  a  second 

**  • 

cri'»j>  o/  0.i:>,  soAs  Whi:e  Clover  6lb.,  Trefoil  61b., 
l].\T*>^:-:\Ii  1^  buf^cl.s  obtained  frooi  the  Jnns  nt  or 


■*  ■  ^      1     " 


A:  Brijk^ir.l,  Mr.  Joshua  Lingard,  with  a  second 
cr--  . :  O.w.  5^^«s  Whizo  Clover  8lb.,  Trefoil  lib., 
C~,>::::-./.-.  !?'.y.x\.'<  1-2  bu^!lils  (that  contain  much 
K  '.  V  .1  -J.  i  \ .  ">  c  r .:  N>  >.  t  u  >  •  wvA  cost  1  6a'  p  (*r  q  uarter), 
i^^ :  ..vT:  :  v  :  \  ■  ..:  '  •  T  ;  i.uiv?\\  or  ivowinfi:,  the  Seeds 
ji'.-  :  w-  ■'  .  ."..v:  ,*  .-r.  avC\  \:.  i!k'  Atilumn,  lie  lays  on 
iJ.' i^  :.-!/>  V .  l..:r  jvr  .'v.'io,  .iiul  dung  also  slightly: 
V  •.iiL.  .1.  .1  iv  r  iM^iiir  J  tr  ^T^zir'^,  ilk*  Scjdfi,  as  soon  as 
r.'.o  i\^r:i  .>  lU.iitK:.  .\\c  li:M\l  .it  ihc  rate  of  230  to  280 
b'.i>li;;>  \ '  r  acre  :  li:^*  l-i.iU  burnt  ou  hr  own  Farm. 

.\:  Mi(.k>o\tr,  Mr.  S.inuicl  Hjwlirjd,  after  a  clean 
;aV.:".\.  <J^\s  ^^'^l:a,  j  li'Uj:lis  iheSliibblosat  Michael- 
mas, :uul  :n  Sprin:;  ^«»\*>  Oals,  anil  with  them  White 
ClovcT  olb.,  TuAii  ji^.,  Rib-grass  51b.,  and  good 
JIay-Mid>  one  bu>!id  j  er  acre,  for  hiying  five,  six,  0)f 
more  voars. 

^AfGivat  Hucklotv,  Mr.  John  Radford,  ploughed 

very 
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werj  poc^  heathy  Oommon  Land  in  the  Springy  and 
IH  it  lie  fallow  through  the  Summer,  then  well  linned 
it,  and  sowed  it  in  the  Spring  with  Grass-seeds'  alone. 

In  King's  Sterndale,  about  1803,  Mr.  Thomas  Pick- 
ford  ploughed  heathy  Limestone  Land,  about  three 
inches  thick,  limed  it  with  450  bushels  pdr  acre,-  and 
next  Spring  sowed  White  Glover,  Trefoil,  and  Hay- 
seeds, without  Corn ;  it  was  done  for  his  Tenant  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Village,  and  when  1  saw  it  in  1808, 
was  a  good  Pasture. 

In  several  parts  of  the  Limestone  tract  in  the  Peak 
Hundreds,  Pastures  have  been  continued  in  that  state, 
iatil  they  had  become  mossy,  and  partially  covered 
by  heath,  the  ploughing  of  them  being  delayed,  under 
in  idea  of  the  extreme  difficulty  and  slowness  of  again 
•warding  this  Land  ;  I  am  inelined  however  to  think, 
that  much  of  this  has  arisen  from  excessive  cropping, 
%nd  the  repeating  of  White  Grain,  previous  to  seeding 
them  down,  and  (hat  with  a  bettor  system,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity in  any  case  to  suffer  the  reappearance  of  the  native 
ileaths  and  Mosses,  which  were  so  Aiuch  the  disgrace  of 
^hese  Districts  a  few  ages  ago,  or  of  continuing  worn 
€>at  ploughed  lands  in  a  series  of  unproductive  crop- 
j>iDg,  from  a  fear  that  .they  won't,  after  a  proper  course 
^f  husbandry,  lay  down  to  profitable  Posture.     Mr. 
deorge  Wood  of  Buxton,  in  1S09,  laid  down  37  acres 
Sn  a  manner  so  satisfactory  to  the  Manchester  Agricul- 
teral  Society,  that  they  awarded  him  a  Sevea^guinea 
Silver  Cup,  as  a  KeMard  and  encouragement  toothers* 
Kew  Pasture^,   in  these  parts,    are  much  subject  to 
Slack  Twitch  or  Kessel  (avcna  elaiior)^  as  observed 
p.  100:  on  the  Yellow  Limestone  Soils,  on  thcast  side 
^  the  County,  such  are  still  more  prone  to  Shar  or 
I^j  Grass  (fettuca  pinnata)^   as  observed  Vol.  !• 

p.  304, 
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p.  S04f9  it  alto  abounds  on  particular  spots  of  tbe  other 
Limestone  l^oils,  as  on  Crich  Cliff. 

On  the  Coal-measure  soib^  the  new  Pastures  seemed 
pretty  generally  fed.  I  obserred  an  exhausted  cold 
close  of  Land  under  Seeds  on  the  S  W  side  of  Canr 
House  in  Wingerworth,  almost  exclusively  cofeied 
by  Florin  Grass^  or  creeping  Bent-grass  {agrostn 
stolomfera)j  which  seemed  but  too  truly  to  answer  to 
the  account  which  Mr.  William  Pitt  gives  of  it  in  the 
Staflbrdshire  Report,  p.  72  ;  and  in  the  shortness,  and 
meagre,  and  withered  appearance  of  its  creeping  stalks 
and  thin  leaves,  little  to  resemble  the  long  and  thick 
stolons  of  this  Grass,  which  Dr.  William  Richardson 
sent  over  from  Ireland  to  the  Editor  of  the  Agricultuml 
Magazine,  No.  1,  Paternoster- row,  for  public  iiispec* 
tion,  and  for  distribution  ;  much  less  did  it  seem  to 

* 

produce,  in  any  degree,  as  he  represents  it  to  do,  in 
the  moist  climate  of  the  sister  kingdom.  As  the  Cattle 
seemed  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  to  disregard 
and  refuse  this  creeping  Grass,  I  strongly  recommended 
the  Tenant,  Mr.  John  Grattan,  to  try  the  mowing,  or 
raking  of  it  up  and  drying  it,  late  in  the  Autumn,  and 
to  give  it  to  his  difierent  stock  in  the  Winter,  as  Dr. 
Richardson  recommends. 

1  heard  of  no  attempts  to  cultivate  Ihis  Grass  in  the 
County,  or  to  give  it  a  trial  on  Land  under  a  fair  state 
of  management  and  fertility  :  on  such  as  are  exhausted 
by  cropping,  or  naturally  very  steril,  we  have  the  au« 
thority  of  the  Rev.  John  Dubourdieu,  the  able  Author 
of  the  *^  Statistical  Survey  of  Antrim,"  where  Dr.  Ri- 
chardson's Farm  is  situate,  in  saying,  that  it  docs  not 
answer  ;  its  produce  being  just  as  beggarly,  as  in  the 
case  I  have  mentioned.  This  is  however  no  argument 
{^gainst  its  utility  on  Bogs,  its  proper  sphere  apparently. 

Breaking 
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[*.    Breaking   up    Grass   Land- — At    BUckwall,    Afr. 
Jcha  Blackwiill,  ^vbcn  iiilenOiiig  to  break  up  old  Turf 
Jul^  ur  Aiigiut,  lays  un  120  liuiiliel:i  of  Wirkswortli 
un«  per  acii-,  well  sprciul ;  aiul  after  a  shower  has 
.Icn,  pares  broad  tvitli  n  Flougli,  half  an  inch  tiiick, 
ling  t)ic  Turf  as  coitiplclcly  ;is  pus^iible,  and  iitYer 
first  rain,  he  rolls,  mid   in  ttic  Spring  following, 
a  Plough  with  a  sli.irpcircular  coulter  (ns  the  cnni- 
oae  would  drive  tiie  sndf>)  for  ploughing:  and  turn- 
ing tlic  surface  to  the  ordinnry  di'pth,  a&  completely  as 
possible,  and  then    iniux.'diat^^ly    harrows   in    Poland, 
Holland,  or  Short-white  Oats  ;  hi:;  Stubbles  tic  pares, 
carriiHi  off  the  Straw  and   Hoots  to  bia  Fold-yard 
page   ISf>):    the  second  crop  is  usually,   Uarlcy, 
r  One  ploughing,  rallicr  deeper   than  (he  last,  tu 
tun  up  the  Lime. 

At  Htiiiaoii-i-ranf^,  Mr.  William  Gould  ploughs  up 

roaghesi  of  his  Dairy  Pastures,  and  sows  Oats  for 

'O  or  three  yrark,  then  fallow  and  Turnips;  to  which 

and  Grass-seeds  succeed,  fur  pernmucut  Pasture. 
At  Ash,   Mr.  Richard  llurrUun  occasionally  ploughs 
liis  roughest  Pastures,  on  the  Red  Marl,  withlhcskim- 
coallered  Plough,  takes  two  crops  of  Oats,  then  fallows 
«nd  dresses  with  06  bushels  of  Crich,  or  140  bushels  of 
Ticluiall  Lime  per  acre,  for  Turnips  ;  (hen  Barley  or 
Ijrting-whoat,  which  list  he  prefers,  and   Ked  Clover, 
Wheat,  fallow,  and  Swede  Turnips. 
At  Blackwell,  Mr.  Joshua   Lingard,  when  bis  Pas- 
tuBB  of  15  or  20  years  ley,  were  grown  moasy,  used  to 
pkingh  ihem  and  lake  two  crops  of  Oats,  then  fiillow, 
tad  dress  with   )50  lu  210  bushels  of  Lime,  and  'iO 
^re^horsc  cart-loads  of  Yard-dung  per  ncre,  for  Tur- 
Dlpi,  Ibcii  one  or  two  crops  of  Outs,  and  son  Grass.- 
mxAm  with  the  last  of  them,  for  Pasture  again,  as  men- 
tioned 


poss 
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tioned  above  :  but  from  often  finding  the  second  Oat 

•  

Crop,  after  coming  up  promisingly,  after  tb^  Turfy 
and  even  after  fallowing,  dungiog,  and  Turnips  as 
above,  to  die  off,  owing  to  the  spongy  hollowness  of 
the  soil,  which  was  very  sensible  to  the  foot  in  walking 
over  it,  he  now  pares  or  flotes  and  burns  his  old  Leya^ 
limes  for  Turnips,  and  sows  Oats,  and  then  Oats 
and  Grass-seeds.  Many  otlicr  instances  of  paring  and 
burning  rough-  Grass  Land,  will  be  mentioned  ia 
Sect.  2,  of  Gbap.  XH. 

Grass  Lands  being  unprotected  by  Leases  on  the  cos* 
torn  of  the  county,  as  observed  p.  174^  of  course  the 
payment  of  particular  Rents  for  permission  to  break 
them  up,  are  rarely  known ;  I  heard  of  but  the  oim 
instance  mentioned  p.  168,  of  such  an  ofier,  and  'that 
was  for  growing  Flax. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


GABDENS  AND  ORCHARDS. 


SECT.  I. — GARDENS. 

DERBYSHIRE,   genemllj    reputed   to  be    so 

inbuBpitable  a  climate,  but  withoat,8uQicieat  reason,  as 

has  been  shewn  p.  95,^  of  yd.  I,  can  boast  of  perhaps 

at  fcreat  a  proportion  of  large  walled  and  well  stored 

and  kept  Gardens,  as  mostof  the  Midland  and  Northern 

Counties,  some  few  of  which,  that  1  have  had  occasion 

to  note,  are  the  following,   viz.  at  Bradby  Park  the 

Earl  of  Chesterfield  ;  where  Oak  and' Spanish  Chesnut 

Leaves,  collected   in  the  Autumn,  are  used  and  pre* 

ferred  to  Tan,,  for  heating  the  Pinery  :   at  Chatsworth 

the  Duke  of  Devonshire;  here  the  Gardener,  the  late 

Mr.  Ralph  Trevis,  kept  a  Rain-gauge,  and  his  .sue* 

opssor  docs  the  same,  a  practice  which  is  recommended 

for  more  general  adoption   in   the  first  Vol.   p.  103^ 

ivhere  the  details  of  this   Register  of  Rain  for  the  last 

50  years  are  given :   at  Eggington  Sir  Henry  Every, 

Bart.:  at  Hop(on    Philip  Gell,    Esq.:    at  Kedleston 

Lord  Scarsd(dL* :   at   Leam   Marmaduke  M.*  Middle- 

ton,  Esq.  ;  here  I  saw  a  large  and  curious  Pear*tree, 

which  by  passing  f)art  of  it  through  a   hole  in  the 

wall  at  six  feet  high,    was  trained  to  every  aspect 

on  the  walls  adjoining :  at  Little  Hayfield  Entwistle 

Hague,  Esq. :  at  Newton  Solney  Abraham  Hoskins, . 

Esq.; 
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Esq.  i  a  Hot-hoQse  here  153  feet  long,  17  wide  in  the^ 
centre,  and  13  at  the  ends,  of  the  most  perfect  con^ 
struction,  was  stored  with  16  sorts  of  Pines,  and  9C 
sorts  of  Grapes,  in  fall  bearing  :  at  Radburne  Sache* 
verel  C.  Pole,  £sq.  :  at  Sutton  in  Scarsdale  Clement 
Kinnersley,  Esq. :  at  Weston  on  Trent  Mrs.  Walkei'; 
and  a  Hot-house:  at  Willersley  Richard  Arkwright, 
Esq. :  at  Wingerworth  Sir  Thomas  Windsor  Hunloke, 
Bart.  &c. 

Garden  Walls  having  oval  niches  between  the  piers- 
for  froit-trees,  instead  of  straight  and  plain  Walk,  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  Gardens  at  Hopton-Hall,  and  others* 
nearly  similar  in  the  Rer.  Richard  Ward's  at  Sutton* 
on-the-Hill.  I  did  not  observe  any  Walls  inclining 
northward  at  top,  to  occasion  the  Sun's  rays  to  strike 
the  Wall  and  Fruit-treed  more  perpendicularly  than- 
on  upright  Walls. 

At  Overton,  in  the  Gardens  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Bart.,  there  is  an  old  Gooseberry-tree,  of  the  small  red 
sort,  rather  rough  and  prickly,  trained  against  a  north 
Wall,  the  east  branch  of  which,  extended  in  Septem* 
ber  1808,  28  feet  7  inches,  and  the  west  branch  22  feet 
7  inches,  covering  a  Wall  51  feet  2  inches  long,  and 
six  or  more  feci  high  !  In  1794,  another  was  planted 
by  a  Wall,  with  a  west  aspect,  and  at  the  period  above 
named,  had  spread  21  feet  1  incfi  in  S,  and  20  feet 
4  inches  N,  or  extending  41  feet  5  inches,  and  both  of 
these  trees  continue  still  to  bear  abundantly.  Mr. 
George  Evans,  the  Gardener  here,  told  me,  that  Green 
Gooseberries  might  be  obtained  early  in  the  season,  by 
tliis  training  them  against  Walls :  and  they  are  said 
to  be  more  certain  to  bear  when  so  trained,  see  Mr. 
John  Holt's  Lancashire  Report,  p.  82. 

At 
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AtHar^nte  Wall,  Mr.  Ellis  Ncedham  has  built  liis 
kGsrden  Walls  much  taller  (ban  usual,  and  with  very 
^food  effecl,  in  so  bleak  a  silualion. 

.At  Stapenliill,  1  saw  in  Mr.  Thomas  Lea's  Garden, 
b  very  simple  and  economic  Garden-scat,  such  as  1  had 
tfotc  seen  in  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  Park  at  Reveshy  in 
Liaootnsblrr,  of  which  I  thought  it  worth  while 
la  prtwrve  the  Sketches  that  are  given  in  Plate  IV. 
being  page  67,  wberelig.  5,  shews  the  Scat  as  in  use, 
uid  fig.  6,  the  mnnner  in  which  part  of  the  Seat  a  a, 
■nd  back-board  bb,  turn  up  over,  and  form  n  roof,  to 
keep  (lie  remainder  of  the  Seat  re  dry,  uid  preserve  it 
from  (he  moss  null  filth,  which  wood  exposed  to  the 
lain  soon  acquires.  In  case  it  should  he  found  that 
birds  or  vermin  harbour  on  aad  dirt  the  board  under 
liie  roof,  triaugular  pieces  of  boards  can  be  fixed  on 
to  the  ends  ol  the  roof,  whicii  won't  much  incommode 
Ihr  Seat,  particularly  a  long  one  for  several  persons, 
tn  which  this  construclion  is  well  adapletl,  and  (his 
jl^hl  aIsu  ttct  a^  a  brace  to  the  back-boitrcl,  and  ren- 
r  the  upright  dd  unnecf-ssiiry  ;  itnd  in  Ibis  atse,  a 
f.  ought  he  placed  at  one  or  both  cnd^,  for  prevent* 
rele)>sor  mischievoDs  leaving  of  the  Scat  ex- 
H  niti ;  and  therein  a  cushion  might  be  kept,  to 
I  .Seat  more  agrerable,  ur  in  situations  in 
irka,  &c.  ariaplifl  lo  view  pr()s|KCls,  ii  Tclescojie, 
1  Explanatory  Mapor  Book,  8cc.  mit;hl  occasionally 
',  in  s.ilclj',  under  the  roiif,  us  hy  making  a  pro- 
]  e,  ihut  iniffht  pass  freely  into  a  cavity/,  in  the 
ttsofthe  Ji'ini,  and  making  the  triangular  ends 
flap  the  ends  of  the  lixed  Seal  cc,  mtn  anil 
t  would  be  eflcctunll)'  excluded  ;  and  llie  kcy-holo 
of  the  luck  might  ill  sucli  cam-,  be  itiidiT  the  end  of 
the  Seal,  nnd  quite  out  of  sight.     If  gteuler  height  of 

back* 
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back  board  be  granted,  it  is  plain  that  it  may  be 
had,  as  shewn  by  the  dotted  lines  in  fi^s.  5  niul  (>. 
When  a  considerable  height  of  b ick-bo;ira  is  ivimiI';:!-, 
the  roof  form  may  be  disix^nsml  ^ilh  allo^e(h'-r,  a-nl  ' 
by  a  proper  division  of  the  wat-boaKl-,  it  n'.a^  tx*  uiiiii'j 
to. shut  upas  shc^n,  in  nn  eiul  vii-W;  in  fiu*  7. 

In  the  Garc!-.ri  of  VVillinm  Humnt,  ^^o,.  :«t'KilliUTne, 
I  saw  the  on I^  remaining  [*  stiinci*  ih^a  i  acre.!,  ul  ihe 
prevailing  Uit*r  at  tie  last  nsfr,  tor  ciippi.ig  Vc\f 
bushes  into  regular  .vr  fan'-tslu:  sha^vs. 

The  I  arrr-houM's  are  well  bUDn^i^J  wiih  Gardens.^ 
in  geiural  well  Kept ;  and  TriidrsMien  nud  Cottagers 
arc  Heldoni  without  them,  except  stxne  iii  the  iownv 
and  larger  Villages. 

Several  wtil  managed  Market  Gardens  are  establish- 
ed at  or  near  to  Alfretoii,  Ashburne,  Belper,  Chester- 
field, Darley  ia  tiie  Dale,  Drrby,  Lifchurch,  Little*' 
over,  Mcashani,  Mtlborne,  &c.  and  from  their  great 
use  and  accommodation  to  the  surrounding  neighbour* 
hoods,  ouglit  to  be  more  generally  encouraged. 

Samud  Oldknow,  Esq.  ot  Mi'llor,  kiTps  a  professed 
Gardener,  on  thn^  acres  of  rich  slicltcrcd  land  by  the* 
River  Goyti^,  on  the  (Jh(^hiri*sidc  of  it,  who  cultivates, 
gathers,  prc'iuiris,  and  dclivrrs,  all  tiic  useful  V^egcta- 
bles  and  common  Garden  Fruits  in  season,  to  his  Cot- 
ton-mill  Work-prople  and  Tenanis,  and  renders  aiv 
account  once  a  fortni:;!it  to  tiie  Mill-Agent,  who  de» 
ducts  what  th(*y  have  purchased  from  the  Garden^ 
from  their  several  wag(*s  :  the  perfection  and  utility  of 
his  arrangements  for  these  purposes,  cannot  but  prove 
highly  gratifying,  to  those  who  wish  to  sec  the  labour- 
ing class  well  and  comfortably  provided  for,  from  the 
fruits  of  their  industry.  Proper  rooms,  for  drying, 
cleaning,    and   preserving  Garden-seeds  and    Fruits, 

and 
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bis  Wool-cbambcr  and  other  like  Ofiices,  arc 
aUadietl  to  the  Gardenci's  lloOse,  and  placed  under 
fail  c*re. 

Tlic  most  productive  Market-Garden  that  1  ever  savr 
or  bean)  of,  is  tliat  of  Mr.  John  Cratian  ot   liclpet,  a 
Tenint  of  Messrs.  SUuIU',  nbo  in  planning  anil  setting 
out  the  new  Town  vrbicti  has  arisen,  in  consequence  of 
tbcir  extensive  Col  Ion-mil  Is,  on  llie  steep  side  of  a  hill, 
oa  Itic  edge  of  the  1st  Coal-shale,  formiDg  a  poor  Yel* 
low  Clay  Soil,    which  was  previously   crop]>cd   with 
Oati  principally,  contrived  common  Sewers  from  the 
tevoal   Vardfi,    Pumps,    Wosii-houscs,    Privies,  &c. 
Hilli  a  view  lo  collect  and  render  the  rich  liquid  Ma- 
nures from  tlicm  useful,  and  lliesc  (from  50  Collages) 
nntjc  in  a  Cess-pool  in  the  upper  end  uf  Mr.  Graliaii's 
(•udcD,   and   wltenre   he   runs  it  iu  small  Trenches, 
duiii^  the  Winter,  over  every  imrtof  the  Btds,  in- 
taided  lo  he  planlod  in  February  or  March  wilh  early 
Dwarf  or  Yorkshire  Cabbagei,    which  in    May  and 
June  prove  ancommonly  large  and  fino :  a  little  before 
cutting   tlic  Cabbages,    early   varieties  of    Polaloei, 
tbout  llie  sue  of  AValnuls,    and  kept  till   (hen  from 
Uiooting,  by   keeping;  a  few  together,  not  too  dry  or 
moist,    and   often  moving  them,    arc   plantal   in  the 
■paces,  between  the  Cabbages,  and  grow  most  rapidly, 
crcn  tlioce  planted  ut  Midsummer:  the  tops  of  them 
4rc  nipt  olf*  before  blooming,  and   about  llic  end  of 
Odobcr,  Ihcy  are  fit  lo  dig  up,  and  are  preserved  in 
OcUart,  ooeof  which   he   was  conslriictitig  under  his 
Oven,  being  also  a  Baker,  but  this  probably  would  be 
foand  loo  warm  and  dry  a  place,  for  sucb  purposes. 

Ob  other  Beds,  prepared  first  in   \Vinlet  as  before, 

^wiitiman  and  Windsor  broad  Beans  are  planted  in  Fe- 

^n&iy,  ID  four  feet  rows,  three  inches  apart,  and  coo* 

tstttax.  roL.  II. j  r  trivetl 
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trived  Rot  to  be  opposile :  vben   the  Beans  have  been 

tioed  and  earthed  up,  the  thick  water  is  turned  inio 

the  Trenches  between  them,  after  which  (he  ^^paces  ate 

dug,  apd  Brocoli  planted  in  them,  ior  early  use  neit 

r  spring.      In   May   tbe   Beans   arc  topped,    when   in 

f  tfowcr,  and  prove  uncommonly  ptoduciive  :  about  the 

I  lend  of  July  the  Bean   Crop  is  olF,  and  the   Brocoli 

I  plants  are  then  earthed  up,  and   a   Trench  formed  be- 

^^wecn  their  rows,  which  is  watered  at  intervals,  during 

Jibe  ensuinjT  Autumn   and  Winter,  and  in   February^ 

Jler  digging  the  spaces,  Beans  are  agnio  planted  in 

I  Mem,  OS  above  ;  and  thus  have  particular   Beds  beOi 

linanaged,  for  seven  years  past,  producing   two   most 

'  'sbundaiit  and  valuable  crops. 

Other  Bods  are  watered  in  Trenches  in  the  Winter, 
and  dag  in  Febniary  or  March,  when  Sanilwich  Car- 
rots arc  sown,  and  set  out  by  the  hoe,  to  six  incbei 
asunder ;  and  afterwards,  others  are  drawr\  for  early 
Carrots,  so  as  to  set  the  remaining  crop  out  to  nine  or 
ten  inches  asunder,  which  in  August  and  September 
are  dug  for  sale,  weighing  31b.  and  Sib.  each,  and  are 
in  Iiigh  request,  by  all  but  a  few  individuals,  who 
having  heard  of  or  seen  Mr.  G.'s  mode  of  manuring, 
have  more  exquisile  feelings  than  palates.  The  Car- 
rots intended  for  Winter-keeping,  stand  till  Novem- 
ber, and  acquire  a  most  amazing  size,  without  ten- 
dt-ncy  to  hollowncss,  and  are  stacked  with  their  inter- 
stices filled  with  dry  Sand,  in  a  dry  Out-hoasr. 
Those  who  keep  Stallions  come  far  and  near  to  pUT> 
cbasc  these  in  the  Spring,  usually  at  5s.  per  ^w1.  for 
(heir  best  Horses. 

On  other  watered  Beds,  Scarlft  Beans  are  planted 

•tbout  the  1st  of  May,  in  four  feet  rows,  and  three 

inches  apart,  being  first  made  to  sprout  by  toakiog  in 

water 
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rater  tn  a  Warm  Room,  and  taking  care  to  place  tbe 
prout  downwards,  without  which  precaution  thejr 
e  apt  to  rot :  tlie  watering  proceeds  in  Trenchei  bo 
xa  the  rows,  and  digging  of  tbe  spaces  occasionally, 
laring  the  Summer.  The  Beans  are  well  and  carefully 
Itick't,  and  bear  most  abundantly,  from  tbe  end  of 
poly  until  frosts  occur. 

¥  Of  Egg  Pease,  he  sows  only  one  row  in  a  place*  as 
^fhey  grow  eight  or  nine  teet  high,  if  well  stick't ;  (he 
produce  was  astonishingly  great,  when  I  saw  them  on 
the  istof  December,  IS09.  From  November  (o  Mid- 
summer, he  sows  at  intervals,  diSerent  sorts  of  Pease, 
and  gathers  large  crops  from  June  lo  October:  of  the 
Scotch  Dwarf  Pea  he  raises  Seed,  for  the  London  Gar* 
(Icners. 

Spanish  or  Reading  Onions  are  sown  in  Febrnary  or 
March,  on  Beds  watered  in  tbe  Winter,  and  prove 
highly  productive. 

Cucumbers,  of  the  long  and  short  prickly  kinds,, 
arc  grown  in  holes,  filled  with  Soil  and  Dung ;  sown  in 
the  end  of  May,  and  the  gathering  contiaucs  from  the 
end  of  July  till  frosts  occur. 

Some  vacant  Beds  (or  spaces  between  crops  in  rows] 
arc  always  left,  for  using  the  Water  upon  in  the  Sum- 
Toer;  a  Scoop  is  used  to  throw  the  Water  over  vacant 
Beds  above  the  level  of  the  Ci-ss-poo),  and  Pails  (o 
carry  it  to  the  upper  end  of  Trenches,  where  it  cannot 
be  made  to  run  to  them. 

1  was  concerned  to  find,  that  tbe  situation  of  this 
most  productive  Garden,  which  is  almost  iti  the  mid- 
dle of  tbe  increasing  Town  of  Belper,  had  occ<isioned 
it  to  be  repeatedly  lessened,  for  erecting  new  Houses  on 
-iCi  skirta,  antil  become  almost  too  small  to  use  the 

tef  the  incieasiog  quantity  of  rich  liquid  Manure 
p  2  that 
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that  flows  io  it,  or  to  employ  the  ivhole  attention  of 
this  very  ingenious  Horticulturist :  and  I  ventare  t» 
"saggest,  to  those  public-spirited  and  ingenious  indivi« 
finals  ^o  own  it,  and  most  of  the  place,  tKat  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  look  out  for  a  sufficiently  roomy  spot 
-without  the  Town,  below  the  level  of  this  and  the 
other  Sewers  (if  practicable,  as  I  think  it  b),  for  n 
new  Garden,  and  to  extend  the  Sewers,  with  |iroper 
Puddle  or  Water-clay  under  and  at  the  sides  of  them, 
after  they  got  on  to  porous  soils,  to  prevent  the  soak* 
ing  away  of  the  valuable  liquid  Manures  which  they 
.contain,  and  having  a  sufficient  fall  in  every  part,  to 
prevent  the  stagnating  and  dropping  the  grosser  parts 
of  the  fluid,  until  it  reaches  the  new  Garden  Cess-pool. 
If  any  one  would  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  immense 
loss  to  the  Country,  hy  the  emptying  of  the  Seweis  of 
London,  and  other  large  Towns,  into  the  Rivers,  they 
should  certainly  visit  Mr.  Gratian's  Garden,  and  wiU 
ness  its  extraordinary  products,  on  one  of  the  most 
unfavourable  soils  for  Gardening,  that  can  well  be 
found. 

Mr.  Ellis  Nccdham  of  Margate  Wall,  practises  the 
transplanting  of  Onions^  when  they  arc  about  the  size 
of  Goose-quills  at  bottom,  at  proper  distances  from 
each  other,  and  finds  the  bulb  thus  obtained,  larger 
and  finer  than  from  the  original  Seed-bed :  on  which 
subject  I  beg  here  to  mention,  that  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Knight,  has  published  in  the  Horticultural  Transac* 
tions.  Vol.  I.,  his  practice  in  raising  this  useful  Root, 
of  the  Portuguese  or  Spanish  kind ;  which  is,  to  sow 
the  Seed  very  thick  on  a  poor  soil,  under  the  shade  of 
A  Tree,  by  which  treatment  they  become  no  larger  than 
Pease  in  the  first  year ;  these  are  pulled  in  Autumn,  and 
^cxt  Spring  are  planted  at  proper  distances  in  a  good 


•• 


asilj  irbere  tliey  attain  to  five  inches  or  more  in  din- 
mctcTt  aDd  arc  equal  to  tlie  liest  imported  Onions.  Al< 
thngbam  in  Oiesliirf,  supplies  Gomc  of  its  large  pro- 
duce or  Onions  and  Cnrrots  (see  Mr.  Holland's  llcport, 
p.  I6(>)>  to  the  wrstf?rii  parts  of  tlits  County,  I  believe. 
At  CbatsKortI),  I  ato  of  black  Spanish  Radishes^  a 
U^  rout,  sliced  with  Oil  and  Vinegsir,  us  Cucumbers 
are  sfTTctl  tip.  I  heard  of  no  Celery  Show  in  this 
Cannly,  like  that  al  Manciie'^ter,  whore  in  November 
lut(181l),  a  Root  weighing  (ilb.  4oz.,  and  several 
Miters  nearly  as  l;tr^e,  were  exhibited ;  ot  of  GoosO' 
bprry  or  other  Fruit  or  Flower  Shows,  as  in  several 
otbet  Districts  are  common,  and  arc  found  useful,  for 
ptomoling  attention  to  the  best  varieties  of  cultivated 
Trees  and  Plants.  Mr.  Cornelius  Brough  of  Langley 
Meyael  (or  Kirk),  was  mentioned  to  me,  as  a  Florist  of 
noK!  note. 

IValer-crexses    (ij/simbrium    nmlurtium)    abound 

greatly  in  many  of  the  smaller  Rivulets  and  Brooks, 

Alwre  the  Springs  from  the  Ilocky  District;  find  tbetr 

ats,  but   they  seem  less  used  at  thi;  Tables  hero,  than 

ax  pleasant  nnd  wholesome  nature  entitles  them.  The 

1  of  this  Plant,  procured  at  the  Shops  in  London, 

•ni  enable  any  Person   lo  raise  it,  wherever  there  is  » 

cofutAnt  stream   of  clear  Water,    however  small,  by 

coodacting  it  ovrr  a.  shallow  channel  paved  with  peb- 

bks,  Ix'twcen  which   the  Seeds  arc  to  be  sown,  and 

l^jriine  lliey  will  soon  spread  and   produce  a  complete 

^Hnnpt  if  not  (oo  much  disturbed  by  (be  treading  or 

^^Hbwsing  i.f  Cnltlc. 

^^"l^e  growlh  and  prodnctireness  of  Stfas>bfrries  has 
bnnfoDnd,  by  Mr.  William  Fonton  ofKothwell-haigb 
iaYoikshirritabeEnrprisingly  promoted  by  a  dressing 
cf  tbe  laarly  blue  Bind,  fncntioncd  in  Vol-  I.  p-  4il7, 
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as  found  in  the  9th  Coal>i«hale,  in  numenms  pheQi  is 
this  ConntjT)  of  which  Boythorp,  there  mentioned,  m 
an  instance. 

Raspberries^  are  here  subject  to  Insects  on  their 
leaves,  which  the  steam  of  quick  Lime,  spread  Qoder 
them  when  they  appear,  has  been  found  to  destroy. 

Hose  Bushes  were  formerly  cultivated  at  MilUtovn 
in  Ashover,  for  their  Flowers,  but  I  saw  no  Fieldy 
under  this  culture  at  present.  On  the  south  of  Qimi- 
field,  on  the  9th  Grit  Rock,  I  saw  a  kind  of  smidl  red 
Rose  in  a  wild  dwarf  state,  that  is,  I  think,  not  very 
common. 

Vir^H*s  Bowery  or  other  beautiful  flowering  Creep* 
ers,  and  Shrubs,  and  Plants,  are  not  uncommon  at  the 
Cottage-doors  in  this  County,  among  other  indications 
of  their  attention  to  neatness  and  of  their  comfiHli^ 
compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  miserable  HolS| 
in  many  other  Districts. 


SECT.  II. — ORCHARDS. 

The  planting  of  Orchards  in  this  County  seems 
much  neglected,  particularly  in  the  Red  Marl  Dis» 
tricts,  where  many  spots  occur,  apparently  not  less 
favourable  for  their  growth,  than  in  the  famous  Cider 
Districts  in  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire,  on  this 
same  stratum :  yet  I  beard  of  no  instance  of  Cider  or 
Perry  being  made  in  the  District.  It  has  been  found 
at  Pikbury,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Gould,  and  in  other  placeSf 
that  Apple,  Cherry,  and  other  Fruit-trees  on  the  Lime* 
itone  Shale,  appear  to  do  very  well  for  a  few  yeaiSi 
wlUle  their  xoots  principally  occupy  the  surface,  or 

vegetable 
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Efetable  soil,  but  afterwards  wlien  they  come  to  strike 
into  the  sliale,  they  gooti  dwindle,  and  often  die  en- 
tirely. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Aslley  of  Cliesterfield,  had  some 
*ear-treet,  on  the  Coal  •measures,  which  were  unpto- 
Ive,  but  have  been  made  to  bear,  by  taking  olT  a 
tSTTOw  ring  of  Bark  quile  round  (heir  trunks:  said  to 
be  a  Lancashire  practice,  by  Mr.  John  Holt  in  his 
Report,  p.  S3. 

The  Trunks  and  Branches  oi  Apple  and  Pear  Trees 
utttoo  often  Euflered  to  l>ecome  very  mossy  and  foul, 
ind  pruning  is  too  commonly  neglecled,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  want  of  cultivating  new  varieties,  not 
worn  out  by  age,  as  grafted  Fruit-trees  are  very  apt  to 
become^  has,  I  tiiink,  alone  occasioned  the  idea  of 
Orchards  not  being  prolitable,  on  proper  loamy  soils, 
inabeltered  situations,  in  lliis  and  several  other  Cuun- 
tia.  Mislttoe  (viscum  allium)  too  often  infL>&ts  the 
Blanches  of  Apple  and  Pear  Tries,  Thorns,  Limes, 
and  some  others :  this  pamsilical  Plant  has  been  tlius 
observed,  in  Alleslry,  Barlborough,  Chatsworth,Cress- 
«dl,  Limton,  Mardwick,  Hassop,  Long  Duckmantoo, 
noxlon,  West  Hallam,  &c. 

Plumb  or  Cherrj/  Trees,  are  rarely  seen  here  in  any 
oatnben ;  I  saw  Cherry-Orcharda  only  in  Derby, 
Fcnny-Bentley,  and  llackcnthorp,  I  believe:  there  are 
mnc  Black  Cbcrry  Trees  in  Pinxton,  1  am  told. 

Walnut  Trees  {Jui^lan  regia)  scera  greatly  on  the 
Mediae,  the  very  great  price  of  its  Wooil  for  several 
yMu  past,  and  which  is  still  advancing,  having  induced 
fitst  numbers  to  cut  tlicm  down,  without  its  having 
^timututed  as  many  Persons  i;>  cultivate  and  plant  then 
is  lUe  »arac  period,  nhtcb,  when  the  beauty  of  their 
Foliage,  and  Ibe  value  of  their  Fruit,  and  their  com- 
r  ■!  parat'.vc 
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parative  quick  groDvth,  are  considefed,  seems  i|ot  a  * 
liUle  surprising  ;  especially  as  they  seem  to  thrive  well 
in  most  parts  of  Derbyshire,  vihere  Gardens  or  Or- 
chards are  to  be  expected :  at  Ash  in  Sutton,  I  no- 
ticed very  large  Walnut  Trees,  and  in  Bakewdl  at 
Holme  Hall;  they  were  also  growing  at  BeightoD, 
Foreroarke  Hall,  Heanor,  King's-Newton  (large)i  at 
Newton  Solney  (planted  by  Abraham  Hoskins,  Esq.^ 
Overton,  Whaley,  &c. 

Mullerry  Trees  {morus  nigra)  seem  also  not  ill 
adapted  to  the  situations  above  alluded  to,  tho'  I  only 
noticed  them  in  Eckington  and  Ilackenthorpt  Silk- 
lyorms  are,  of  course,  little  known  in  the  District, 

Elder  Trees  {sambucus^  ^fgroy  &  alba)  or  bhck 
and  white  befried,  have  been  spoken  of  as  tlie  pro- 
duce of  Hedges,  in  p.  90;  at  Bradby-Park  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield  has  a  large  Giove  of  the  blaek4ierried 
Trees,  the  lierries  of  which  are  preserved  for  the  Phea- 
sants in  the  Autumn  and  Winter,  when  fallen,  tho^ 
these  Berries  are  slated  in  the  Staffordshire  Report, 
p.  214,  to  be  poisonous  to  Poultry :  in  most  other  situa- 
tions, these  Berries  are  gathered  for  making  EUer 
JVincy  a  useful  and  cheering  article  in  cold  weather: 
this  brings  me  to  mention  another  made  Wine,  which 
is  far  less  common  in  England  than  the  above,  viz. 

Birch  Wine, — An  open  Grove  of  about  100  common 
Birch  Trees  {beiula  alba)  growing  near  to  Overton 
Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart,  in  Ashover, 
have  for  60  or  70  years  past  been  appropriated  to  the 
making  of  Wine,  from  their  juice  or  sap;  being  tap- 
ped about  once  in  three  years,  SO  or  more  in  a  season. 
These  Trees  are  now  about  twelve  inches  diameter  at 
the  ground,  on  an  average,  and  are  very  tall^  with 

rather 
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blBlhcr  small  heads,  es  they  stand  pretty  close,  and 
Itlon't  seem  injured  in  tlieir  beallh  by  (lie  process,  or 
kin  tlicii  Timber  more  than  half  a  yard  above  the 
ground.  The  Tappinf^  commences  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  unless  there  is  frost  then,  lo  endanger  the 
breaking  of  the  Bottles,  used  to  catch  the  juice :  a  Car- 
peoler'H  gouge  and  malhit  are  used,  to  cut  out  a  piece 
oftbc  Bark  about  oiic>half  or  three-fourths  of  an  incK 
diameter,  at  nbout  six  or  eight  inches  above  the 
ground,  a  part  being  chuscii  where  the  Bark  appears 
thickest,  and  the  Gouge  being  made  to  enter  the  'Wood 
*  short  distance:  several  small  hollowed  pieces  of  Iron 
abonl  four  inches  longi  that  are  represented  in  %.  8, 
of  Plate  IV',  facing  page  67,  being  in  readiness,  one 
of  them  is  carefully  diiven  into  the  Bark,  just  below 
the  bole,  inclining  ^ownwnrds,  observing  not  to  drive 
it  through  into  the  Wood,  or  the  operation  would  fail: 
a  common  quart  Ghss  or  Stone  Bottle,  is  then  slipped 
on  lo  the  end  of  the  Iron,  its  bottom  resting  on  the 
ground,  as  represented  in  Sg.  9. 

If  the  weather  proves  warm,  the  holes  toon  gum  up, 
Hid  ccnsc  to  run  in  four  or  five  days :  in  favourable  and 
windy  weather,  they  will  run  for  a  month:  some  Trees 
will  run  two  gallons  in  24  hours  (the Bottles  being  often 
looked  to  and  emptied),  and  others  not  half  a  pint,  the 
itreragc  about  one  pint  per  day:  sucb  trees  as  run  but 
little  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  arc  tapped  again 
in  n  fresli  place,  bcfun:  the  leaves  expand:  one  Tree 
ku  produced  SO  to  40  gallons  in  a  season,  during  the 
last  Mvea  years.  Various  schemes  have  been  tried, 
nithout  success,  to  slop  the  running  when  the  gather- 
ing of  the  juice  is  discontinued,  on  the  appearance  of 
tiie  Leavcst  frosty  nigbts  will  suspend  the  running. 

ITbe  Birch  Water  is  principally  sold  at  Gd.  per  gal- 
. : 
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Ion,  to  thoM  vbo  make  tmall*  Wine  for  Vie  in  tlMsbt 
&iiulieB,  instead  of  Small-  JSttr.--*Tbe  Water  iboalA 
not  ba;k^  more  thanthreedajt  after  it  is  eolleotadf  in 
warm  weatheri  or  six  or  seven  days  in  cool  weaftevy 
lot  it  pnlrify  and  jipoily  unless  the  Water  is  scnMdi 
(frithont  bringing  it  to  a  boiling  beat)  daily^  aa  i(  In 
eollieeteds  vihea  the  Wine-making  may  be  deferred  ,$m 
a  month  sAer  banning  to  collect  the  Birch  W^lboh 

For  nmking  the  Wine,  81b.  of  coarse  Sugar  naj| 
|lb*.of  Malaga  Baisins,  ar«  added  to  eveiy  gaQmi  of 
the  Birch  Wator,  when  cold :  it  is  then  boiled.  In 
aboot  an  honr^  until  it  ia  obserred  to  grow  de^psr^ 
wfaefi  it  is  set  to  cool^  and  when  about  at  the  same  hosf 
that  Beer  is  set  to  work,  a  Toast  of  Bread  spread  wi^ 
Yeasty  is  put  into  it^  and  for  four  days  it  is  infli^nif 
to  work  freely,  when  it  is  barrelled,  and  the  fPMM 
qiianttty .  of  Raisins  as  before,,  and  about  an  oinfii 
of  Jsittglaseto  etery  80  gallonsi  are  added :.  it.sel^kipi 
works  out  of  the  Bair^  and  in  two  or  three  weeka,|t 
ready  for  close  bunging  down,  to  remain  for  three 
months,  when  it  should  be  bottled  off,  and  in  two  or 
three  weeks  after  it  is  fit  for  driDking,  but  is  better  for 
keeping  longer* 

Other  made  Wines,  principally  of  Currants,  are  not 
uncommon  with  the  good  Housewives  of  this  County*^ 
The  Rev.  Francis  Gisbome  of  Stavdy,  has  been  famouo 
for  the  very  old  Ale  and  Wine  with  which  he  occasion^ 
ally  treated  his  Friends,  the  former  of  70  years  or  moiw 
since  it  was  ^ewed :  some  of  his  Mountain  Wine,  par» 
ticnlarly  well  corked,  that  had  been  standing  erect  foff 
more  than  50  years,  was  found  still  in  perfection. 
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WOODS  AND  PLANTATIONS, 


SECT..  I. — COPSE  WOODS. 

SPRING  WOODS,  as  those  are  bete  called  whicli 
bear  Underwood  as  vrell  as  Timber,  and  are  cut  at 
stated  periods,  are  well  distributed  throughout  this 
County,  except  on  the  Mineral  or  Peak  Limestone  Dis- 
trict, and  the  Shale  and  Coal-measure  District  to  the 
North  of  it,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  List  of 
Places,  where  1  noted  ancient  Woods,  principally  of 
Oak,  but  often  with  a  mixture  of  Ash,  Sycamore,  Elm, 
Beech,  Poplar,  Alder,  Spanish  Chesnuts,  apd  a  few 
other  Trees ;  and  Underwood,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  stems  of  Oak,  Ash,  Nut-hazel,  Birch,  Sal 
low,  &c. 


Abbey-Dale,  E 
Alderwmsley,  £,  large 
Ak-IIucknal 
Alton  in  Ashover,  £ 
Aihfoitl,  W  (brush) 
Daiiborough,  N,  la^e 
fibriowy  N  £,  lai^e 
Beaucbief 
fiircbett,  £ 
]lirkin.lane,NE 
fioosalyS  (brush) 
Bnckenfield,  W 
Brad]e/,S 


Bradwmy,  W 

Brampton,  N 

Brentwood  Gate,  N  £ 

Bretby,  S  W 

Burrowwhill,  S  (Walton  Wood, 

tmaU) 
Calke 

Callow  in  Hope,  N 
Chatsworth,  £ 
Chiswortb,  N,  small 
Church  Oreslej,  N,  ki^a 
Cotman-Hay,  N 
Cowley,  £ 

Crichy 
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Crich,  S  (the  Chase) 
Cutthorpe,  S 
Dale  Abbey,  S  and  N  £ 
Darwent Chapel,  NNW 

(Ronksley,  &c.) 
Denby  I  [all 
DonningtoD,  W 
Doveridge,  N  (Eaton  Wood, 

&c.) 
Eagleston,  N  W 
Eckingtun,  N  VV 
Edingalc,  NE,  small 
Foston,  NE,  small 
Gamesley,  N 
Glossop,  SE  (Sbire-Hill) 
Great  Rowsley,  N  £  and  E 
Griffe,SandE  (brash) 
Hackenthorp,  S  (Hanging  Lee) 
Haddon  HaU 
Hay-side,  W  small 
Hcage,  N  W  (Thackcrhuy) 
lliglj-low 

Higli-Oredish,    N"  R    (Clatter- 

coats) 
Holmesfield 
Killamarsh,  N  E 
Kinder,  N  W 
Lea,  W  nad  S  VV 
Lean),  E 
Lightwood,  S£ 
Little-Moor,  N,  imall 
Locko-Park 
Ludworth,  small 
Lydgate,  S  W  (Smathly) 


Mackworth,  W 
Mclbome,  S 
Middle  Handley,  N  £ 
Middleton  by  Wirksworth,  N 

(bnnb) 
Morley,  tt 

Morton,  N  (Padley),  large 
Mosborough,  S  W   (Han^Bf^ 

Lce^fo.) 
Nether  Padley,  E 
Norton  Leys,  N  E 
^  Oaks  in  Norton,  S  £ 
Overton,  S,  small 
Plesley,  E,  large 
Rcninshawy  SW 
Repton    (Foremarke  Wood*)^ . 

Rowlee,  N  W 

iScarclifif,  S  E       * 

Sheldon,  N 

Shirley,  N  W,  lai^  (Park) 

Slalcy,  S  (brush) 

Smalley,  Ej  small 

Smitlisby,  N  VV 

Spiiikliili,  £ 

Stanton  Lees,  VV  audN 

Stubbing,  VV 

Sudbury,  N 

Sutton  in  Scarsdale,  W 

Swaithwick 

Tibshelf,  E 

Ticknall,  N  (Knowl-hiU),  l|D|e 

Toadmoor,  N 

Troway,  N  VV 


*  These  fine  Woods  were  under  the  care  of  Mr.  James  Mathews  from 
1735  to  1755,  when  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  training  of  the  Treet; 
and  since  to  the  present  time,  his  Son  Mr.  James  M.  of  Loscoe  Farm«  has 
continued  the  management  of  them. 

Upper 


5¥alton    in  Cbesierfield.   W, 
Inrge 
Wen  Handley,  S  W 
J»h»ley,  S  W 

ittiiijpon,  N  W  ftiid  N  E 
J  Wtutwetl,  N  onfl  N  E,  largr 
I  Wifleraley,  N  W 


A«  in  noting  these  Wooda,  and  describing  Ihetn  on 
my  large  Map  of  l!ie  Comity  (sec  Vol.  I.  p.  15),  I  was 
not  always  able  to  ascerluin  within  wliicb  P.irisli  oi 
Townshii)  the  whole  or  some  ^arts  of  them  are  nituatod, 
J  have  preferred  in  the  above  List  mentioning  ^^e  Vil- 
lages, or  neatest  nGscmblage  of  Houses,  having  a  Name, 
■nd  tlic  general  bearings  of  itie  Spring  NA'oods  from 
them,  as  by  reference  to  Ihc  Alphabetical  List  of  all 
^^  tliwe,  in  the  Preface  to  the  prcstnt  Volume  (or  Ihc  Pn- 
^K  rochini  Lists  in  Vol.  I.  p.  78),  it  can  be  seen,  in  what 
^H  Parbh  and  Hundred  any  fiuch  places  are  siluale. 
^^  The  greater  part  of  these  Woods,  appear  to  be  very 
ancient,  and  few,  if  any  of  them,  have  been  pinnted 
within  aCL-nlnry  past,  and  yet  large  Trees  arc  very 
tnrc  in  them,  as  might  be  expected,  by  those  who  ob> 
serve  and  consider  hoiv  destruclivis  such  are  to  Under- 
tcocrf  (especially  where  pruning  has  been  neglected), 
whicb  by  its  frequent  and  considerable  relnrn,  in  most 
eittiBlions,  is  found  more  profitable  than  Oaks,  or  any 
vtber  Trees,  suffered  to  stand  in  such  Woods  longer 
Hum  50  or  €0  Vears  at  most,  owing  to  the  very  inade- 
4}iiate  prices  given  for  lar^e  Timber,  as  wtU  be  further 
■rattced  in  speaking  of  open  Groves  of  Oiik  or  Timber 
■Tree*.  If  in  any  situation,  Underwood  was  compara- 
tivdy  of  less  value  than  large  Timber,  it  might  be  ex- 

C  to  be  so  where  ('oals  or  Peat  abound,  and  the 
Inhabi- 
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liaddo'-shans,  Soughs,  Gates,  &c.,  leading  thereto 
<Vol.  I.  p.  36S  and  371,  &c.)  occasioned  also  a  veiy 
consideruble  demand  for  stout  Underwood  Poles,  until 
vithin  a  few  years  past,  when  the  Mines  have  so  much 
declined:  the  smaller  Pofes  find  a  vend  for  making 
Flenhs  or  Hurdles,  for  Broom-sticks  mid  Jiedge-staUes, 
and  other  similar  uses,  and  nearly  all  the  remaining 
Underwood  and  Lop  of  the  Wood  Trees,  are  cut  into 
Cord-wood,  and  converted  to  Charcoal  near  the  spot. 

The  Woods  in  this  County  are  principally,  if  not 
entirely,  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Owners,  managed  hy  iheir 
Agents  or  Bailiffs,  tho'  often  the  Wood  is  valued  pre- 
vious to  sale,  by  professional  Wood-valuers'  ;  ofronrse 
Rentt  for  Wood  Lands  are  hcreHtllc  known. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Sir  Thomas  Windsor  Ilunloke,  Itart.,  the  late  Sir 
Sitwell  Sitwell,  Bart.,  Francis  Hurt,  Esq.,  and  others 
.of  the  principal  Proprietors  of  llie  Woods  above  men- 
tioned, divide  their  Wood  Lands  iiilo  S4  or  35  nearly 
equal  parts,  or  falls,  one  of  which  is  cut  every  Year,  !h> 
4hat  by  the  lime  the  last  Fall  is  cut,  the  first  will  be 
Teady  to  cut  again,  and  so  on  in  succession,  by  which 
means  the  Colliers  and  other  consumers,  ate  supplied 
vith  nearly  cquiil  quantities  annually,  and  the  Owners 
£an  also  reckon  upon  nearly  as  regular  an  annual  in- 
come from  their  Spring  Woods,  as  from  any  other 
n]ual  extent  of  their  Estates  that  are  lei  in  Farms: 
great  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  Puncheons  and  other 
articles,  and  of  Oak  Timber  in  a  degree,  arc  also  thereby 
prevented. 

Mr.  John  Gnilton  informs  rac,  that  FalU  of  Sprii^ 

*  Mr.  John  GcattoD,  Jun.  of  Carr  Houk  in  Wingerworth,  h  a  good 
Jeal  nnployed  in  thii  way,  and  to  a  Mr.  John  Greco  of  Wtuningion. 

Woods, 
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Woods,  of  25  Years,  average  growth,  within  moderate 
distances  of  (he  G^llicries,  are  worth  from  40/.  to  lOOf. 
per  acre,  clear  of  all  ezpences  of  Feocing,  Draining, 
and  Superintending,  as  well  as  of  valuing  and  sdling 
(Tithes,  Taxes,  and  Parochial  Rates  being  onlj  ex* 
ccpted,  on  account  of  their  very  \Uriable  amount),  6S/.  t 
ox  70/.  being  about  tiie  average,  where  the  larger  Oaks 
from  60  to  100  feet  measure  fetch  3s.  6d,  to  5^.  3d.  per 
foot,  and  the  smaller  ones  2s,  to  Ss.  6d.  per  foot.  That 
the  reserves  left  standing,  arc  from  15  to  20  Trees  and 
Poles,  and  from  50  to  80  Wavers  or  Saplings,  on  each 
acre,  varying  in  value  from  SO/,  to  50/.  But  to  be 
more  particular,  he  selected  several  Woods  of  a  median 
soil  and  value,  and  found  on  an  average,  that  there 
were  left  on  each  acre  after  the  last  Falls,  55  Wavers  of 
S5  years  growth,  13  Black-barks  of  50  years  growth^ 
5  Heiriors  of  75  years  growth,  and  one  Timber  Tree  of 
100  years  growth  and  upwards,  and  which  together 
were  found  worth  10/.  per  acre  on  the  average,  at  the 
time  of  leaving  them ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  at 
the  end  of  35  years  the  whole  crop  will  be  worth  110/., 
so  that  70  poundsworth  may  be  cut  down,  and  40 
poundsworth  of  Crop  left  standing  on  each  acre,  as  be* 
fore:  this  sum,  as  the  produce  of  a  1^5  years  Fall  of  an 
acre,  I  have  reason  to  think  rather  too  large,  from  hav* 
ing  been  assured  by  a  Gentleman,  who  lias  extensive 
and  excellent  Woods  in  the  County,  and  paid  rather 
less  than  Idflf.  per  acre  for  Tithes  and  all  Parochial 
Taxes  for  his  Woods,  that  the  same  produced  him  only 
65/.  175.  6(/.  per  acre  net,  at  a  cutting,  on  the  average- 
of  many  years;  and  from  which  he  deducted  50/.  for 
the  simple  Interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  his  40/.  ailwaja- 
laying  dead  in  the  Crop,  and  shewed  me,  that  this  di- 
vided by  25,  gave  him  only  lis.  8|(/.  pei^  acre  per  an- 

nuni 
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Wood  Land,  though  great  part  of  it  wns 
ikmbly  level,  and  not  gri^atl;  inferior  in  quaHty  to 
le  surrouDiling  Arabic  aiul  Piisliirc  Lands.  It  app^s 
me,  however,  that  this  is  a  very  unfair  statement  of  ^^_ 

!  annual  produce  of  these  Wood  Lands,  for  putting        '  ^^H 
;in  Oil  a  par  with  Agricultural   Landii  (tho'  less  so  .I^^B 

I  rejecting  Interest  all<«^cllier,  us  some  have  done), 
that -Compound  Interest  on  Ihc  delayed  lleiit,  or 
:reaseof  Wood,  ought  to  be  nllowi^:  suppose  it  first, 
at  Sj- per  cent.,  to  bring  it  toa  par  with  buying 
Jat  20  years  purcbasc,  and  it  appears,  that  the  In- 
itoflhe40/.    laying  dead,   will.it  the  next  Fall  be  •  ^^ 

15j.  II^fA,  which  lalcen  from  651.  I7s.  6d.  leaves  ^^| 

Ijr.  (t|rf.  in  lieu  of  the  Rent  of  the  Woi>d  1,anA  ^H 

J,  forborne  25  years,  and  tbls  we  shall  find  to  be  ^^* 

[\j  7j.  ild.  per  annum,  in  the  way  of  Rent!  But  liact 
calculated  nn  4  per  cent.  Compound  Interest,  that 
thedcad  stock.  woitM  be  UGl.  12s.  8rf,,  exceeding  the 
Lttablc  prodnce,  at  thecnd  of  (he  25  years,  by  15/.  2d- ; 
that  if  two  persons  possessed  cilcb  his  acre  of  this 
Woud  Land,  ns  soon  ns  (bus  ciil,  and  one  of  them  cut  ^^^ 

all  be  furtlier  conld  from  it,  and  ab:indoned  il,  placing  ^^| 

out  the  money  it  produced  ut  i  per  cent.  Com))ouii(l  ^^H 

lolercst,  and  the  other  retained  and  thus  managed  his 
Wood;  al  (he  end  of  35  years,  the  advonlitgc  wonh)  be 

:.  9d.  in  favonr  of  ihc  monied  miin,  and  against  the  ^^m 

itessor  of  the  Wood ! !  |^H 

Not  adoubt  can  remain,  I  think,  bnt  the  income  is  ^^H 

considerably  less  from  Spring  Wuixls,  thnn  r*om  Arable 
and  I'astnre  Lands  of  similarqualilies  Ion  grc^l  many 
Woods  in  this  County:  bnt  on  i^le^p  and  precipitous 
Lands,  or  those  so  encumbered  with  &elf  stones  that 
caltivniion  could  not  be  practised,  it  is  otherwjsci  and 

tifi  disproportion  exists,  even  after  the  very  great  rises  j^ 

neauY.  vor.  ii-j  a  that  wtt 
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that  Timber  and  Bark  have  experienced  of  late  years, 
viz.  Timber  advanced  in  price  as  11  to  7  in  the  last 
fifteen  y^ars,  according  to  Mr.  James  Dowland  (which 
is  about  equal  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of  Wheat,  he 
says,  excluding  1795  and  1796),  and  Bark  as  15  (or 
more)  to  8,  according  to  Mr.  John  Gratton;  and  other 
articles,  the  produce  of  Spring  Woods,  growing  small 
Trees,  are  in  nearly  similar  degrees  advanced  :  tho'  the 
prices  of  truncheons  can  hardly  be  expected  to  have  ad- 
vanced so  much  in  proportion  as  Oak  Timber  and 
Bark,  owing  to  the  thinnings  of  the  many  modem 
Plantations  of  Firs,  and  other  soft  or  white  WoodS| 
and  the  knotty  tops  of  many  still  older  Firs,  which  have 
come  within  a  few  3'cars  past,  in  increasing  degrees,  to- 
wards the  supply  of  the  Coal-Pits  with  Puncheons : 
and  when  it  is  considered,  how  immense  the  quantity  is 
oi  knotty  and  unserviceable  Ftr  Trees  (owing  to  the 
almost  total  neglect  of  the  judicious  pruning  and 
management,  that  should  have  fitted  them  as  substitutes 
for  Foreign  Deal),  that  must  ere  long  come  only  \o 
such  common  purposes  as  Puncheons,  or  even  that  of 
Charcoal:  I  incline  to  think,  that  the  present  interest 
of  the  community,  in  want  of  Bread  Corn  (and  Meat 
also),  would  be  promoted,  alike  with  that  of  the  Pro* 
prietors,  by  clearing  and  cultivating  the  best  soils  now 
occupied  by  Spring  Woods,  in  this  County,  and  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  also,  notwitlistanding 
the  advice  of  the  Reporter  on  that  Riding  (very  able  in 
his  own  line),  who  in  p.  129  of  his  Report,  calls  for  a 
Legislative  Act,  "  requiring  every  Landed  Proprietor 
to  have  a  certain  number  of  acres  of  his  Estate  in 
Wood  Land*;'*  without  considering,  that  numerous 

Proprietors 

•  Mr.  WHliam  Pitt,  in  his  Stafibrdshire  Report,  p.  179,  with  far  mcye 
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PiDprielors  in  that  and  cverj  otlicr  district,  arc  not  pos- 
Kcsseil  of  a  siiigleacrc  of  Lund,  in  a  situation,  or  of  a 
quality,  tliatsliould  attliis  day  be  assigned  to  perpetual 
Wood,  Bince  wc  bad  on  all  bands  better  import  Wood 
Iban  Corn,  while  Mrat  cannot  be  imported,  fresh  at 
leatt,  and  that  even  whole  Districts  of  the  Kingdom  are 
in  ibis  predicament,  and  where  Timber  Trees,  well 
fimned  and  mana<red  in  the  Hedge-rows,  and  in  some 
Kcotp  angles  of  Fields  (so  as  to  detract  llie  least  possible 
from  agricultural  products),  are  ull  that  can  be  allowed 
on  the  score  of  sound  policy,  in  ndditiun  to  the  Urovcs 
mil  Plantations  for  shclfcr  and  ornament,  wliicli  tht? 
(irntry  will  have  abont  their  Country-houses,  wherever 
iHuatc,  and  who  too  often  as  little  consult  true  taste,  as 
iheir  own  and  their  Country's  interest,  in  thinking  that 
^mt  masses,  and  extent  of  acres,  j>olely  appropriated  1o 
Ihrgmwih  of  Wood,  are  necessary  m  sach  situations. 
Tlif  only  circumstince  which  occurs  to  me,  that  ought 
to  defer  the  clearing  of  many  of  the  best  Spring  Wood 
Ms  in  this  County  is,  that  a  prospect  should  be  held 
out,  that  (iovvrnmenl,  who  are  almost  the  exclusive 
coiitiimcTS  of  very  large  Oak  Timber,  and  are  daily  be- 
mmiiig  so,  as  Casl-lroii  is  introduced  in  Machinery, 
Bridgt-s,  &c.,  would  bcrenfler  allow  such  increased 
Pticfs  for  Ihcsanic  (of  good  qnality)",as  should  yield 
'tieianieuccnmulaled  and  accelcrnltng  increase  of  pni- 
fi'm  the  latter  >/eiirs  of  its  growth,  as  Money  experi- 


P™t>rin]r,«liorl<  ihc  Lepikturc  to  ana  public  Rrwjidt  lo  ilime  who 
t*^  Prttipica.  and  Laad  imfraaUAU  It  the  Plcugh,  and  brin^  >□[□  atx 
a  eijuil  quantilf  of  tint  Wood  Land;  in  wh^ch  xtuir 
'^^1  thtaciily  join  turn. 

'  The  ptoprictf  tad  polici^  of  nhich  proccduie  ii  abl;^  enforced  bjr 
'°<  Uii  Mi.  Tbonui  Djvtt,  in  hit  Auiwen  to  ihe  Civil  CoRunitBoncn 
V  Ni-ry,  that  I  tbiU  liave  occuion  funbcr  to  notice  in  Sen.  4. 

Q  2  CllCeSf 
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encc\s,  at  (he  legal  Compound  Inltrcst  of  (be  Coantrfi 
in  AnnuUic:i  and  otherwise,  and  as  might  be  made,  in 
despite  of  all  Legislative  Restrictions  as  to  Coippoond 
Interest,  on  Monies  received  annually,  or  even  that  can 
be  improved  half-yearly,  as  in  the  case  of  cleaved 
Wood  Lands  ;  in  such  case,  1  say,  the  ProprietoiB  of 
Ihc  present  Spring  Woods,  might  be  content  to  see  tke 
increasing  beads  of  their  Oak  Trees,  which  must  by  no 
means  now  be  restrained,  except  by  the  amputation  of 
their  dead  or  decaying  lower  branches,  encroach  upon, 
and  at  lengtli  almost  exterminate  their  Underwood,  and 
-reduce  the^e  Woods  to  Groves^  which  I  shall  furthei 
consider  in  Section  4. 

In  Ashover,  and  other  places,  the  Spring  Woods  me 
cut  at  25  years  growth  of  the  Underwood,  and  the  pio* 
duce  sold  by  ihc  acre  standing:  a  Professional  Wood* 
Valuer  being  previously  employed,  to  set  out,  measnie, 
and  value  the  Wood  of  the  intended  fall,  which  be 
does  by  numbering  the  Trees  that  are  to  remain  stand* 
.  ing,  and  making  a  ring  of  red  paint  round  every  wafer 
or  young  spire  which  is  to  be  left,  of  all  which,  as  well 
as  the  measure  of  ground  and  value  per  acre  of  the  le- 
raainder,  he  renders  an  account  to  the  Proprietor  of  the 
Wood,  or  his  Agent^  who  usually  sell  it  in  the  Winter 
season,  sometimes  by  Ticket,  or  private  proposals, 
given  in  by  the  buyers,  and  at  others  by  Public  Auc- 
tion: the  buyers,  who  are  priucipnll y  Wood-Dcakn, 
cut  down  and  convert  Ihc  Wood,  and  agree  to  clear  it 
by  the  Lady-Day  next  but  one  following,  and  pay  the 
Money  in  moieiies,  at  the  Midsummer  and  ChrisCmsi 
following  the  Sale. 

I  cannot  here  avoid  mentioning,  that  great  evils  seem 
to  result  from  this  plan  of  resigning  the  Spring  Woods, 
as  it  were;  for  more  than  a  year^  into  the  bands  of  per* 

sons 
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sons  trho  have  no  interest  in  preserving  the  ensuing  crop 
(if  Underwood,  and  who,  by  carrying  oh  their  opera- 
tions in  a  small  and  protracted  way,  thro*  all  tlie  Sum- 
mer, in  making  Hoops  or  other  articles,  and  by  remiss- 
ness in  the  repair  of  the  Walls  or  Fences,  thrown  down 
by  the  Trees -in  their  fall,  or  by  the  constant  climbing 
of  their  work-people,  &c.  &c.,  seem  not  -merely  to 
occasion  the  destruction  in  a  great  measure  of  the  shoots 
of  one  entire  year,  but  to  do  injuries  of  a  more  perma- 
nent nature  to  the  Underwood.  I  am  entirely  averse  to 
niflering  Wood*culters,  or  any  of  their  produce  or  fol- 
lowiers,  to  remain  in  Spring  Woods  much  later  than 
Midsummer,  and  that  onl}'  for  cutting  and  drawing  out 
the  OaX*  Timber,  and  Underwood,  and  Bark,  and  that 
Ikt  valuation  and  sale  of  Falls  sold  standing,  ought  to 
take  place  in  time  for  the  purchasers  to  begin  cutting, 
'Miverting,  and  carrying  out  the  produce,  except  of 
Oak,  early  in  the  Winter,  and  when  labourers  might 
bchad  in  sufficient  numbers  to  dispatch  the  work  :  and 
§  should  strictly  enjoin,  that  every  wood-fence damaf^eil, 
by  thefcdl  of  the  Oaks  or  otherwise,  after  the  budding 
of  the  Wood  in  the  Spring  in  particular,  should  bein- 
'Stantly  and  cfTectually  repaired,  and  that  no  Horse  or 
Ass  should  on  any  account  be  admitted  into  the  Wood, 
ftpccially  after  tho  budding  time,  without  an  efTectnal 
muzzle  on,  to  prevent  their  cropping  the  tops  of  the 
ytrang  shoots,  the  mischief  from  which  is  incalculably 
great,  and  which  no  care  but  this  can  fully  prevent. 

:In  Glossop,  the  Timber  and  Wood  is  sold  standing, 
'te'by  that  means  the  Auction  Duty  is  avoided:  but 
more  commonly  the  sale  is  by  Ticket,  the  process  61 
which  was  described  to  me  by  Mr.  Matthew  Ellison, 
Agent  to  the  Hon.  Barnard  Edward  Howard :  thebuy- 
'dn  and  the  vendor  being  assembled  at  a  public-house, 

S  Q  the 
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the  vendor  putt  a  folded  Ticket^  /Dontaioing^  his  p? ice 
of  the  Jjoi  njbtmt  (o  be  K>ld,  into  a  Ghw  o»  the  TaUe; 
eaeh  of  the  bujen  do  tfce  same,  nd  ttiep  the' VMdmr 
opens  all  the  Tickets  but  his  owni  and  deofawil  the 
name  of  the  highest  bidderi  bat  not,  the  amoaflC  of  Us 
joftrs  a  second  delivery  of  Tickefs  hj  the  bayMtben 

a  f 

take!  fisLOep  and  the  name  of  the  highest  bidder  mttfag 
jlhem  is  again  declared;  and  then  a  thiid  ddiveiyt 
ishjcb,  according  to  the  practice  aboist  Gloesog^  do- 
/cides  the  Sale ;  unless  on  opening  the  render's ^Tiehsty 
Aone  of  the  biddings  come  up  to  it,  when  the  Me  Is 
.▼(Md,  unless  the  highest  bidder^  or  the  next  or  lolWirfag 
in  succession,  should  agree  to  come  up  to  the  ▼endor's 
price  in  the  Ticket,  the  amount  of  which  is  nothov- 
ever  declared,  unless  a  disposition  manifrsta  llMlf 
lunbng  the  buyers,  to  further  advances :  it  haa  furiy 
happened  of  late,  that  the  biddings  in  this  district  have- 
not  exceeded  the  valuation  and  the  seller's  Ticket  priie^ 
or  that  he  is  necessitated  to  accede  to  that  of  the  hi^ 
est  bidder,  who  is  considered  as  bound  to  take  tbtf  kt 
in  such  case. 

Shirley-Park  Wood,  of  about  150  acres,  princapaBj 
of  Oak,  most  of  the  Trees  in  which  were  stunted  and 
UI  grown,  was  entirely  cut  down  about  the  year  1784, 
by  Mr.  William  Cox  of  Culland,  by  which  the  health 
and  thickness  of  the  new  crop  was  wonderfully  im- 
proved ;  and  lately  Mr.  William  Pontey  has,  I  be- 
lieve, been  consulted,  on  the  best  method  of  oondoct* 
ing  the  future  'thinning  and  pruning  of  this  Wood, 
which  appeared  to  me,  when  I  saw  it  in  1809,  to  have 
l)een  somewhat  too  long  delayed. 

It  seems  of  considerable  importance,  and  not  alwayp 
attended  to,  when  the  falls  take  place,  and  oflener  per- 
haps in  some  situations,  to  carefully  strip  all  the  youn|p 

Jvy 


Hpece 
^"■■erfoi 
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Ay  Plants  from  (lie  stems  of  Timber  Trees,  and  the 
Most  aUo,  wliicli  Boys  or  Girls,  furnisbed  with  a 
of  iroa  hoop  or  very  bin nt  drawing  knife,  can 
'perform  at  a  small  cost*.  When  Ivy  has  by  neglect, 
or  by  the  whim  of  u  Proprietor,  \iiio  may  have  lliouglit 
U  omaiD^ilal  in  hie  Woods,  of  wbich  I  have  seen 
Bsme  striking  and  most  injurious  instances,  been  suf> 
fered  to  thickly  envelope  the  >vliole  stems  of  Trees, 
great  care  is  oeccssiiry  in  removing  this  coat  of  Ivy, 
which,  tbo'  probably  sucking  sonic  of  the  best  juices  of 
Ibe  Tree  from  every  pore  where  its  fibrous  roots  insinu- 
Ue  themselves,  Las  become  nuccssary  to  preserve  the 
Tree  in  its  present  sickly  state,  and  if  stripped  entirely 
•ffat  Ike  time  of  felling  the  Underwood,  the  sudden 
txpofiure  would  materially  injure,  if  not  kill  such 
Trees;  the  Ivy  is  best  therefore  cut  and  stripped  otT three 
ar  four  years  previous  to  the  Fall,  that  the  Underwood 
nay  protect  the  newly  exposed  Hark  from  the  cold 
wiods,  or  if  this  has  been  neglected,  (hat  the  }vy 
ihoold  only  be  chopped  off,  and  its  Roots  all  carefully 
lorn  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  stem  carefully  cleared 
oi  Moss  and  every  other  filth  fur  about  two  feet  high, 
(caving  tlic  Ivy  to  die  on  the  Tree,  that  its  leafless 
bnacbes,  when  stripped  off  three  or  four  years  after* 
wards,  may  (he  less  suddenly  expose  the  Tree. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  shewn,  to  cut  all  the 
dead  or  dying  small  branches  close  olT  from  the  trunks 
of  Trees,  just  below  the  main  forking  or  branching,  in 
which  situation  such  branches  are  almost  sure  to  die, 

•  In  Mi.  Jolin  Holt's  Lancaaliire  (tepon,  p.  83,  he  sayi,  lliat  Lime 
Haicr,  and  made  iaio  >  while-waih,  and  applied  to  the 
cf  Tthi  iviili  a  bru«b,  will  rSiKtiinllf  deiimy  Mon:  ibii  may  per- 
be  wonb  trying  in  Woodi,  aftei  the  rough  toat  of  Mom  Itai  btxu 


t 
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owing  to  the  main  arms  above  them,  depriving  them 
of  tbe  returning  sap  at  least,  if  not  of  that  whicbin 
ascending,  is  forced  into  currents  on  eacli  side  of 
such  branches,  in  its  ivay  to  higher  parts  of^the 
head  ;  and  where  this  has  been  neglected,  nodiing  is 
more  common,  tlian  to  sec  small  rotten  bougfaa  point- 
ing rather  upwards,  as  if  on  purpose  to  conduct  vfster 
from  every  shower  of  rain,  into  the  very  heart  of  Tiees 
so  neglected. 

In  some  parts  of  this  County,  considerable  pains 
seem  to  be  taken  in  the  use  of  the  Falling  Axe  (of 
which  4he  handle  is  2i  feet  long,  the  blade  three  inches 
broad,  and  of  the  extraordinary  length  of  15  indies, 
including  the  Eye,  as  about  Whittington),  to  form 
the  stools  or  stumps  left  in  ^the  ground  in  Spring 
Woods,  rather  round  at  top,  to  shoot  off  the  wet  and 
preserve  the  butt  from  decay,  where  young  shoots  or 
■wavers  are  expected  from  them:  pains  and  waste  of 
Wood,  that  are,  1  conceive,  very  ill  bestowed,  from 
having  long  observed  the  growth  of  such  shoots  in  all 
their  stages  up  to  Trees  and  fallen  Timber,  in  Bedford* 
shire  and  other  Counties,  wlicre  a  contrary  practice, 
that  of  purposely  dishing  them,  so  that  water  may 
lodc^c  in  the  centres  of  the  butts,  has  long  prevailed; 
and  it  is  understood,  that  the  sooner  the  young  waver, 
or  wavers  especially,  if  more  than  one  are  left  for  Trees, 
attaches  itself  to  and  entirely  depends  on  one  of  the 
healthy  lateral  roots  (as  observed  of  old  White-thorn 
stumps,  p.  86),  by  the  entire  decay  of  the  core  or  cen« 
tre,  the  belter  is  the  future  prospect  of  such  Wavers,  aa 
to  making  <;ood  Trees,  which  in  such  case  I  am  satis- 
ficd  that  I  hey  will  generally  do,  and  much  quickei 
than  Maiden  or  Seedling  ones  :  and  the  idea  of  some, 
in  such  round  topH  falling,  to  preserve  the  Tap^rooi 
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Bfatifld 


|^«hicb  so  much  fans  been  said),  seems  nllogetbcr 
§fatu)de(l  in  mistake,  since  tliusu  dUtinguisheil  Naliira> 
Is,  Sir  Joseph  Bankii,  Burl,  and  Tliomns  Andrew 
''Siiight,  Esq.,  ia  answer  to  tlie  (bird  of  Lord  Glenber* 
rie'*  Queries,  (bat  will  b(^  given  iu  Section  4,  tjolh  ex- 
picsaly  declare,  I'roiu  rcpeat4.-U  observations,  that  neitlicr 
Ike  Oak  or  «ny  olber  Tree  continues,  afl^r  the  few  very 
fint  jears  oi  its  growtii,  to  preterce  the  Tap-root, 
wliicli  lias  been  so  essential  to  its  Seedling  growth^  but 
Ihst  such  either  perisli,  or  soon  become  lateral  roots> 
like  all  the  others. 

lUe^iling  up  of  the  many  vacant  places  that  I  nu- 
tked  in  tile  Underwoods  of  (liia  County,  at  Bracken- 
6dtl  and  other  plactis,  with  Ash  and  others  of  the 
•Woods  found  mo^t  piodnctivc  and  profitable  in  such 
Woods  or  their  vicinity,  seems  too  much  neglected,  at 
Ibe  periods  of  the  I-' alls  ;  and  where  it  would  pay  well, 
Men  to  imitate  (he  excellent  example  uf  John  Uenison, 
£tq.  {sec  Mr.  Uoberl  Lowe's  No((ingliani  licport, 
p.  80)  in  grubbing  up  Hazels,  Thorns,  and  other 
Intth  in  his  Nottinghamshire  Woo<Ib,  to  plant  these 
BKHe  valuable  sorts  in  their  K(ead :  and  where  William 
Vvgge  Burnell,  Esq.  Sir  R.  £u(toR,  &c.  also  fill  up 
nUli  pliintod  Ash  (p.  87  and  88),  which  seems  greatly 
preferable  to  the  uucerlaiu  method  of  others  (p.  78),  in 
InTing  key-bearing  Ash  Trees  in  the  Spring  Wooils, 
(omise  Seedling  Plants,  by  their  means;  since  such 
arc  always  slow  growing  and  unprofitable  Trees,  as 
will  be  explained  in  speaking  of  Pruning,  towards  the 
cod  of  Sect.  4. 

Bark  will  be  spoken  of  in  Section  4. 
On  the  appropriation  of  diftcrcnt  torts  of  Ihe  Under- 
wood  to  particular  uses,   I  noted  that  Hoops,  are  not 
Iixode  in  the  County,  but  on   a  small  Bculc  for  local 
consump* 
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consumplior,  except  at  Moor-hole,  near  Mosbototlj 
1  believe. 

Pole*:  from  the  considerable  distance  of  any   Hop 
BPIniitalionS)  little  of  the  Undenfood  is  disjioscd  of  ui 
pVnglb,    as  Pules,   except  to  the  Hurdle- makers  and 
r»Wood-lurnerB,  &c.  but  the  greater  part  of  these,  ihc 
Jargcr  ones  in  particular,  are  cut   into  leugths  in  Ibe 
Woods,  and  sold  as  Puncheons,  as  before  observed, 
p.  336  ;  in   Wiiigerworth  these,  of  five  feet  long,  sell 
at  4(/.  each,  oi6s-  Sd.  per  score  ;  and  of  four  feet,  being 
Blighter  aUo,  at  Sd.  each,  or  3s.  id,  per  score.    Jledge- 
ttakes  five  feel  long,  here  also  fetch   Is.  2d.  per  score, 
four  feet  long  Id.  per   score,  and  Jl edge-bindingt ^^M 
pet  hundred.  .^^H 

Broom  or  Geesam-slaves  are  Iierc  Is.  2d.  per  hi^l 
dred  :  at  Whalcy  in  Uolsover,  these  and  Rahe-stavet 
were  preparing  in  the  Woods. 

Beesam-twigs  or  Birch-cuttings,  nt  Wiogcrwort^^— 
per  bundle,  six  feet  in  girt.  Is.  each.  fl^H 

Sickle-handles  and   other   Ttirneri/  wares.     Inii^^H 
Woods  in   Eckinglon   and   Mosborougb,  the  smalB^^ 
Birch  and  Alder  Poles  arc  cut  up  into  Staves,  12  inches 
long,  and  l|  to  94  inches  diameter,  chopt  into  octa- 
gons, and  sold  on  the  spot  nt  Ss.  per  pack  of  30  dona 
of  Slaves,  each  of  which  will  make  two  Sickle  bafls 
or  handles  at  the   Turmng-mills,   of  which  there  are 
Bcvcral   in   Ibe   County,    worked   by  a    Watcr-wbeel, 
whose  principal  employment  is  for  the  Cotton  and  Flax 
mills,  &c.  in  making  their  Bobbins  and  Spindles,   vii. 
at  Alport  in  Yolgrave,  Bonsai,  Cromford,  Derby  (by 
Steam   Engine),    Eckington,    Lea,    Itepton,   Tansley,.^ 
Watstnnwell-bridge,  Wirksnortb,  &c. 

Hurdles,  or  FUahs.—Mt.  Williaju  Booth,  of  Ee ■ 

lungton  TuTning-Mill>  manufactures  Flcaks  on  acoi^  ■ 
iidersli 
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j{derab[e  scale,  from  underwood   Poles  and  thinnings 

k«f  Planlnlions:  lie  saws  down  the  Poles  b;  circular 

llfiiws,  instead  of  cleaving  and  chopping  lhem,&<id  bons 

'■^thc  tnorliiing  holea  by  Centre-bits  turned  by  the  Mill : 

this  practice  might  be  advantageously  adopted  in  other 

situations,  and  by  nhicli  the  Poles  would  be  all  carried 

out  of  the   Spring  Woods  to   be  mnnufactured,  as  I 

have  recommended. 

Tttrnip-Jleaks,  with  f«ut  bars  and  two  yards  long, 
of  cieftviMlOak,hooj)ed  attop^and  pointed  fur  driving, 
ate  sold  uboul  Lullington  at  bs.  or  bs.  tid.  each. 

Ishall,  perhaps,  not  huvea  more  6lop)>ortunity  tlian 
this  to  mention,  that  at  Mr.  ^^amuel  Tudor's  at  Cox- 
bench,  and  Mr.  Kichard  Harrison's  at  .Ash,  1  flaw  a  new 
lorl  of  F(eok  Ifiirdles,  made  of  Cast  Iron,  four  feet 
highj  with  five  light  yet  strong  ribbed  bars,  two  yards 
bng,  witli  dove-tuils  at  top  and  bottom  of  the  heads, 
fay  which  these  Fleaks  arc  effectually  locked  together, 
as  Ihcy  are  set,  and  to  iron  Stanchcons  pointed  for 
driving  into  the  ground:  these  Fleaks  were  cast  at 
Bridgenorth  in  Shropshire,  by  Messrs.  llezlcdinc  and 
Rastrick,  and  cost  9s.  each  delivered  at  Stourport 
(whence  tbey  came  by  the  Canals) ;  Fleaks  of  similar 
Sana  but  of  less  dimensions,  for  Sheep,  Is.  each. 

Cord'wood,  of  round  Billets  from  refuse  underwood 
and  top,  11«.  per  cord  of  I2S  cubic  feet  stackl. 

Charcoal,  is  made  in  considerable  quantities  in  Sir 
Tfaocoas  Windsor  Hunloke's  Spring  Woods  in  Win- 
^Tworth,  the  refuse  Underwood  from  the  Puncheons, 
&c.  and  lop  of  (he  Trees,  being  first  cut  and  slackt  in 
Cordt,  each  eight  feet  long,  four  wide,  and  near  five  feet 
higfa  (in  order  to  allow  for  hoUowness,  four  feet  being 
the  standard),  and  containing  about  153 
cubic 
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cubit  feet  as  stackt,  vhich  will  in  general  mafce  9i 
stricken  bushels  of  Charcoal.  Sbme  buyers  contend^ 
that  the  Cord  ought  to  measure  81 X  4^^  X  4|=  162^ 
cubit  feet,  and  to  make  about  half  a  load,  or  dozen 
of  Charcoal,  of  72  stricken  bushels,  weighing  about 
•6|cwt.  when  dry.  At  Alderwasley  also,  much  Char- 
coal is  made;-  and  on  smaller  scales  in  a  great  many  of 
the  Woods  enumerated  page  219. 

I  heard  of  no  instances  of  the  Grubbing  up  or  Stub* 
bing  of  ancient  Woods,  to  cultivate  their  sites,  tho'  from 
what  I  have  said  in  page  225,  such  a  measure  seems 
advisable  on  some  of  the  best  soib  now  occupied  by 
Spring  Woods;  and  the  same  arguments  would  apply^ 
with  gre&ter  force,  to  many  Plantations  made  within 
the  last  half  century,  and  their  pruning  neglected,  on 
some  very  good  soils :  it  is  asserted  here  by  many,  thai 
the  want  of  value  in  the  Hoots  and  other  Fire-wood, 
and  the  high  price  of  labour,  would  occasion  an  cz» 
pence  of  20/.  to  25/.  per  acre,  to  clear  Wood  Lands  fit 
for  cultivation ;  but  surely  a  gang  of  Sussex  or  Kent 
Grubbers  and  Charcoal-burners,  would  teach  them 
better. 


SECT.  II. — WOODS,    WITHOUT  UNDERWOOD. 

Beech  Woods,  witliout  Underwood  or  admixture 
of  other  Trees,  such  us  abound  in  Hertfordshire  and 
other  Chalky  Counties,  are  here  unknown,  and  owing 
to  the  comparatively  recent  introduction  of  other  Plan- 
tations Ixisidcs  those  of  Oaks,  now  become  Groves  in 
Parks,  &c.  for  the  most  part,  which  will  be  noticed  in 
Sect.  4,  it  cannot  be  stated  that  any  system  of  manago- 

ment 
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ment  as  to  CuUing,  Application,  Rent,  &c.  has  yet 
been  established,  but  on  \yhich  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
faj  something  in  the  next  Section. 


SECT.  III. — PLANTATIONS^ 

A  VERY  laudable  spirit  has  pervaded  (be  Land- 
owncr^  in  this  County,  for  improvin^ir  and  ornamenting 
their  Estates  by  riantations,  made  within  the  lastSO  or 
60  years,  but  principally  so  in  the  latter  half  of  that 
period;  and  in  j^cncral,  steep, rocky, and  barren  Lands^ 
have  been  selected  for  this  purpose,  \vhich  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise  improved :  but  instances  are  not 
wanting  here,  as  in  most  other  Counties,  of  too  great 
a  breadth  of  even  and  useful  soils  for  Husbandry^ 
having  been  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  Wood,  and 
most  of  which,  the  rapidly  increasing  Population  of 
the  Country  calls  alike  loudly  with  the  private  interests 
of  their  owners,  for  their  being  cleared  again,  as  soon 
as  circumstances  will  admit. 

The  modern  Plantations,  arc  principally  of  mix- 
turesof  Scotch,  Larch,  Silver,  Spruce,  &c.  Firs,  Oak, 
Ash,  Elm,  Sycamore,  Birch,  &c.  at  the  following 
places,  viz. 


•• 


Abaejf 
AJderwasley 
AUestrjr 
Akop,  S  W 
Aihover 
Aston  on  Trent 
Bamford 
fiank-liftli 


Bakewell 

Belper 

Black  wall  in  Kirk  IretOD 

Bradley 

Brailsfurd 

Brctby 

Baxtoo 

Caike 

Catton 
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Cattop 

.Locko-ftak                     '     t 

Chftttvvorth 

Loofiotd                   ......   •' 

ChonaU 

Markaatxm:                ;,      li'. 

Church  Gresley 

MatlockBank 

Cozbench 

MatiookBath 

Cro8fr4>*-th*-Hand8 

Measbam                                y 

Cromfora 

MeUor 

DariejMlMh 

Milford 

Dinting 

Newton  Solney 

Doveridge 

Norton                            ••* 

^ensor 

OsinaiitoQ»  pear^iblrf 

Foremait^c 

Radbume 

Fostpn 

R^niahaw                           ; ,  ^ 

GlapweU 

Shiplej 

Olossop 

Sbiiiey 

Great  Huckfow 

iStaned[>y 

Great  BnwAej,  N 

Stanton  in  the  Peak 

Haigfite  Wall 

Stoke 

Hartiliom 

Stabbing 

HaMiop 

Tibebelf  (Horst) 

HoUoways 

Walton  (Lodge)  inCbeit^A^ 

Hoploa 

Willesley 

Kedleston 

WUlerslev 

Lea 

Wingerworth 

Learn 

WormhiU 

LitUe  Hayfield 

Wyaston,  &c. 

Tbe  very  thriTing  Plantations  made  by  Samnel  Old- 
know,  Esq.  in  Mellor,  from  1790  (o  1800,  consist  of  • 
judicious  mixture  for  ornament,  of  the  following  twelve 
sorts  of  Trees,  viz.  Abele,  Beech,  Elm  (English  and 
Wych),  Larch,  Mountain- Ash,  Oak,  Poplar  (balsam 
and  black  Italian),  Scotch«Fir,  Spanish-Chesnut,  and 
Sycamore,  with  some  few  others  occasionally.  This 
Grentleman  has  numbered,  and  keeps  an  account  oi  a 
large  number  of  the  individual  young  Trees  in  thcM. 

Plants* 


•Uiul 

■L  Mr 
Hpar£ 
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Plantations,  to  mark  tlUtinctl/  the  effecis  of  pruning, 

Elinntng,  &c.  upon  tlieir  growth  and  progress. 
Mr.  George  Henry  Strutt,  very  laudably  applies 
Imscir  to  the  superintending  of  the  planting  of  about 
100,000  Larch,  Scotcli,  and  other  Trees  on  his  Father's 
Estate  (George  Itenson  Strutt,  Esq.)  in  Bdper,  and  to 
tbc  pruning  and  management  of  the  extensive  Planta- 
tions previously  made  there,  and  keeps  uccuitite  and 
systematic  accounts,  of  the  expcnce  and  time  of  plant- 
ing, of  pruning,  and  of  thinning,  of  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce cut,  and  of  the  measure  and  value  of  those  Trees 
•laniling  in  the  several  Planlatioiis  made  by  his  Father. 
[  Mr.  William  Milnes,jun.  is  also  beginning  to  take 
large  of  his  Father's  Plantations  and  Timber  in  Ash- 
;  a  practice,  in  the  Heirs  to  testates,  that  I  can* 
not  sutRcienlly  commend,  or  hold  it  Up  as  I  wi&h,  lo 
the  imitution  of  oilier  Young  Men,  as  calrnlated  in  an 
eminent  degree  lo  bcnctit  themselves  and  ihcir  families, 
SI  well  as  their  t'ouiitry;  since  it  is  only  by  the  long 
anti  unKmitled  nttcnlioti  of  individuals  to  this  essential 
•nch  of  Rural  Economy,  assisted  by  method  ami 
»rdocl  facts  well  ascertained— inblcad  of  trusting  to 
loory,  vngue  estimations,  and  the  opinions  of  others 
Ihat  wc  can  hope  to  see  that  reformation  orimprore- 
nl  lb«rein,  nhtch  cannot  but  strike  the  eye  of  th« 
■nfive  observer,  in  every  District  of  the  Kingdom, 
1  be  necessary.  Upon,  the  recorded  fuels  of  the  pro- 
,  and  sinte,  and  value  of  Plantations,  as  above,  I 
VooM  slron»ly  recomiuend,  that  frequent  and  periodi- 
cal ealculalions  should  be  founded,  and  recorded, 
aQowiDg  Compound  Interest  at  Five  per  Cent,  toaccn* 
icalateonthe  net  viiluc  (after  deducting  expences)  of 
all  thinnings  or  casual   profits,  Ix-tween  the  periods  of 

[t  measurements  and    valuations  of  the  growing 
Crops, 
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Crops,  adding  ibis  to  the  value  of  such  Crop,  and 
deducting  the  first  cost  of  Planting,  or  the  value  df  the 
growing  Crop  at  the  last  period  of  valnation,  with 
Compound  Interest  thereon ;  and  then  inquiring,  what 
Annuity  or  yearly  Rent  forborne  during  this  pericd 
'  (allowing  Compound  Interest  as  before),  would  amoont 
to  the  sum  which  remains  as  above :  and  by  the  side 
of  this,  the  present  average  Kent  in  the  District,  of 
Lands  of  similar  qualities  that  are  Let,  should  be  re* 
corded  in  each  instance.  Within  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  the  lives  of  the  young  Gentlemen,  in  parti- 
cular, to  whom  I  am  alluding,  most  important  docu* 
ments  would  be  thus  acquired,  that  are  now  almost  en- 
tirely desiderata,  in  this  important  branch  of  Ratal 
Concerns;  to  show,  to  what  age  Plaiita: ions  conlinue 
really  to  increase  in  value,  and  at  what  rates,  com- 
pared with  the  Rents  of  similar  Lands,  &c.  &c. 

I  have  to  lament  for  myself,  that  the  multiplicity 
and  magnitude  of  more  pressing  concerns,  wbile  I  was 
entrusted  with  the  manageiuent  of  the  late  and  justly 
lamented  Duke  of  Bedtord^s  Property  in  Bedfordshire, 
prevented  more  than  one  measurement  and  valuation  of 
a;  Plantation  (of  eleven  acres),  such  as  I  am  now  re- 
commending, and  confined  my  exertions,  to  keeping 
minutely  divided  Accounts  of  the  Expences  awd  Re- 
ceipts (with  quantities  and  values  for  all  such,  carefully 
ascertained),  for  every  separate  Wood  and  Plantation, 
and  the  several  Falls  therein,  numerous  as  they  were, 
as  data  to  be  applied  to  measurements  of  standing 
Crops  in  them,  to  be  taken  under  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. Perhaps  I  may  be  excused  for  mention- 
ing here,  that  a  very  full  detail  of  all  these  particulaifs, 
presented  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  relative  to  the  raea- 
sureracjit  of  Brown's*  Wood  Plantation^  above  alluded 

to, 
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,  nd  tlicir  approbalioo,  and   is  piescrvoci  lu  (liclr 

tMCiilj'-lliin]  Volume  of  Trnii&aclions,  p.  1 1!^. 

I^Frofa    Iiavtiig  uIlenttVL'ly   iiollccd    tlic    grontb    of 

ipatd   and  separate  Plantations  in  vancmt  soiU  and 

|l03liuii&,  1  am  (li-cidcdiy  of  opiuion,  tlinl  it  b  not 

J  iiolicy  to  mix  Trees,  except  only  lliose  sorts  timt 

;  nitinuitiil;  ii)tcii<ltd  to  form  Timber  and  Under- 

J ;  and  think,  lliut  llic  suggestion  of  Mr.  James 

,  ill  IIr-  ritluablc   onpublisluMl  muss  of  iiifor- 

IBtion,  to  »liicli  1  shall  more  particularly  refer  in  the. 

ntScclioo,  of  mixing  clumps  or  patches  of  diflLTent 

I  of  Trees,  in  ui'nainunluL  Planlaliuns,  of  any  coii- 

nble  size,  instead  of  mtxiog  indiviUiial  Trees,  is 

ftlculsted  to  secure  nnd  even  improve  crciy  object  of 

lUty  and  ornament,  in  i>uch  PlanlEilluus. 

Tlie  Hon.  Barnard  Monard  plaiili.  jQ.OOO  or  60,000 

EXwch,  Scotch,  and  Ueedi  iuinuully,  In  Glossivp  I'arixh : 

tlieScotcii  intended  its  nurses,  itiid  to  be  cut  away  iu 

liw  Thinoiugs. 

f%^mrteries,  for  raising  young  Plants",  arc  alfacliej 
(thcUardeti  Establishments  of  the  principal  Pbnlen>, 
gat  Bctper  George  B.  Slrutt's,  Hiadby  Park  the  (Dart, 
f  Cheatcrfiold's,  CbaUviunh  S  W  the  Uuke  el  Uevon- 
t\  Uaddon  Hull  W  the  Duke  of  Rutland's,  Ivcd' 
a  (at  Jrctnn)  Lord  Scarsdale'^,  Lcaui  Marmaduke 
.  Uuidlelon's,  Mtlfurd  Messrs.  Strutts',  Sloke  Hall 
eHm.  John  Simpson,  8iv.;  which  seeinctl  very  well 
,  and  so  in  general  were  the  Nurseri^i  fur  Sale 
a  1  noticed,  at  Ctiapel-cn-te-Fritli,  Dutlicld  Bunk, 


<  aiN  applied  lo  Ptu 


Oh.  11.] 


I,  la  Buiny  pni  of 
Malloch. 
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Malluck,  Mcfuliom,  St.  PeU:('s  in  Deiby,  Slack  in  Asl^ 
over,  &c. 

In  preparing  fur  P/an/fjig' on  lite  licatby  Grit-stone 
Lands,  1  beg  to  call  the  attentiua  of  the  Planter  to 
p.30G  of  the  Ut  Volume,  and  to  p.  362  of  Mr.  Hoi- 
land's  Cheshire  KepoTi,  tu  see  the  nooessilj  of  siakiog 
brj  bnli'G  quite  thro'  the  roots  of  tlic  Heath  Plants,  into 
the  natural  soiliielow,  whiclj  experience  has  bhe-vn,  to 
be  in  the  genera),  much  the  fittest  for  the  roots  o£ 
Plants  to  strike  in. 

In  very  exposed  situations  it  iias  been  rrcammeni 
in  Mr.  Lowe's  Noltingliamshire  Hcpurt,  to  shDrfcn 
ends  of  the  lateral  branches  of  the  Plants,  at  the  tias 
of  |ilanting  them  out:  somelbini;  of  which,  I  Lbink,  i 
saw  practised  at  Huplon :  it  hiLs  been  also  recommendcU, 
in  such  situations,  to  make  the  PlaiitG  lean  tow.tids  the 
prcrailing  wind  of  the  spot,  at  the  time  of  planting, 
Nolls.  Rep.  p.  64:  but  it  will  nut  be  right  in  Ihc 
Planter  to  trust  to  any  of  these  expedients,  but  fie> 
quently  for  some  months  afttr  planting,  especially 
when  (he  Plants  are  not  very  miile,  to  go  over  and  fasten 
the  Plants  loosened  by  the  Wind,  which  appears  by 
moch  the  most  common  cause  of  the  failure  of  young 
f  lantattoiis.  The  precaution,  of  dipping  the  Roots  of 
plants  into  a  mixture  of  pretty  good  Mould  and  Water, 
mixed  in  a  hole  in  the  Ground  or  in  a  Tub,  to  the  con- 
sistcncc  of  thin  Batter,  called  Puddling  them,  ought 
seldom  to  be  omitted,  just  previous  to  setting  thctn,  in 
the  Spring. 

Tlie  difficulty  of  raising  Plauls,  on  high  and  exposed 
Hills,  have  suggested  to  some  the  ex))edien(,  of  plaal* 
lag  first  round  the  base  of  the  HUl,  and  pmceedi 
two  or  ihiee  years,  with  a  horizontal  strip  above 
and  after  a  few  years  with  anolhec  atrip,  and 
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,11  ihe  whole  Hill  be  coverpil;  the  forci^  of  the  Winds 
fhe  youngest  Plants  being  weakened  by  passing  Ibro* 
over  (he  previous  planting. 

'Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bnrt.   in  planting  a  large  Iraot  of 

ithy  poor  Land,  on  the  3J  Gril  Roek  N  W  of  Anh- 

•,  in  1807  and  IS08,  employed  Mr.  Joseph  Withers, 

'nrsery-miin  imd  Plnnter,  of  Newnrk  in  Nollingham- 

lire,  first  to  plant  strips  or  skreens  of  Scotch  Fin, 

Ikiint  40  fm.-t  broad ,  and  at  nbout  tlic  distance  of  100 

yitxd»  from  each  other,  extending  the  whole  length  of 

tke  pteee,  which  exceeds  13  furlongs,  and  these  being 

at  larger  intervals  hy  other  similar  strips,  ut 

;ht  stifles:    intending,  when  these  thickly  planted 

18  of  Scotch  Firs  have  acquired  some  height,  so 

to  iliclter  the  inclosed  Fields  or  Patches,  to  plant 

vlth  Larches,  no  thicker  lliaii   fliey  nre  intended 

at^y  to  rentntn  ;  if  perfect  cnre  and   atlentiuri  Is 

Id  io  the  selection  of  the  best  Plants,  and  to  renew* 

ifll  those  (hat  don't  perfrrtly  succeed  in  the  first 

•■j^af  their  growth,  and   with  persevering  attenliwi 

to pruttrng'  these  Larches  fot  several  yeam  aftcTj  they 

dmibtlen  may  thns   be  ruisetl  fo  tall  and   profifnbh; 

[ber,  cveit  in  this  high  and  cxpo.'ied  nitanliu^  ;  bnl 

then  1  consider  the  great  risk,  of  inadequate  aitentiun 

\ng  paid  to  these  essential  particulars,  tinder  (he  eye 

•f  IcM  able  and  vigilant  Proprietors,  1  cniinot  tecum* 

BKBd  this  mode  uf  Mfft  planting,  however  shcttered 

the  rilunlioii   tuay  be,  to  general  adopAini,  bring  coD- 

rinoa},  Ihat  nKxleralely  thick  platting,  as  well' as  un< 

Ml*tttu^f  ftlention  io  pruning  hnd  ihinm'ngf  areessca* 

il  to  raising  the  most  profitable  PlaulBliuAs,  as  I  tiliatl 

>a(ir  more  I'ltlly  to  show  larthef  oii.    To  all  Pktn- 

I,  I  would  recommend  a  careful  pcriiBal  uf  (he  diteo 

gi»en  id  M*.  WiUlam  Pontey'a  "  Pmfilable  Plan- 

n  2  let" 
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ter"  and   hia  '•  Forest  Pruner,"  and  in   Mr.  FraocU 
,  Blaikie's  "  Farrner's  Instruclor,  fur  Ihe  Planting  aD<l 
Management  of  Fort&t  Tri'es."     In  llie  latter   work, 
1  p.  21,  tlie  preservation  of  young  Plants  from  the  Bark- 
ing of  Hares  and  Rabbits,  is  said  lo  be  cheaply  fl&clrd 
(ly  smearing  Iheir  Slems  over  viilh  a  mixture  of  Cow- 
L  dung  and  a  Utile  Lime.     In  the  yart  of  Sudbury  Park, 
L  vhere  RabbitE  abound,  it  was  pointed  out  lo  me,  that 
1  •!!  the  young  planted  Oaks  had  been  barkt  and  de- 
r  itroj'ed  by  them,  while  the  Sycamores  were  not  atJlM 
jtOuched,  and  Ihe  Larch  but  little,  by  these  BinaUi^^| 
I  -predators.  ^^^ 

I  was  sorry  to  learn,  when  viewing  the  Duke  of  Nor- 

[  folk's  Plantations,  with    Mr.  James  Oowland,  on   the 

K^dge  of  Nottinghamshire,  Ihat  Squirrelsy  which  it  is 

I  to  very  pleasant  to  sec  in  such  situations,  and  of  whuse 

P  Kells,  Drays,  or  NesIs,  I  saw  many,  near  the  slender  tops 

I  of  high  Trees  there,  are  found  very  injurious  lo  Larch, 

land  some  other  Trees:  the  knowledge  of  this  circum- 

tance,  could  bnrdly  have  given  rise  to  what  appeared 

to  me  to  be  a  barbarous,  tlio' ancient  custom   in  Sta 

ton  in  the  Peak,  of  making  a  general  Hunt  or  Chd 

mas  Day,  after  these  pretty  lillle  animals,  lo  kill  tlM 

Sorlt  of  Trees. — In  running  through  my  li 
ling  Notes  under  Ihis  head,  I  shall  notice  the  sevi 
Eorls  of  Forest  Trees  and  common  arborous  Plants  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  mention  some  particulars  of 
the  cultivation  or  growth  of  each,  in  particular  place!:, 
the  prices  per  fool,  instances  of  old,  large,  ik  remarka- 
ble Trees,  &c.  &c. 

1.  Abele,  or  While  Poplar  (poputus  alba)  planted  at 
Mellor,  &c. 

2,  Alder  (betuta  atnut)  bas  been  already  mentii 
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ny  fine  al  Driikelow,  Inplebj  (very  Iiigb), 
lam-tiL-ld,  Millon,  Rcplon,  Wingcrworlh,  &c. 
Wingcrworlh,  this  Wood  srils  from  li.  6d.  to 
t.  3d.  per  fi>uf;  nt  ndjKr,  Messrs.  Strutts  give  l?(f. 
» 16rf.  per  foo(,  for  Aider  PoU's,  up  lo  four  inches 
bmeler,  for  turning  Bobbins,  Spintlleti,  &c. :  its  use 
1  turning  Tool-lianOW  in  lilckington,  &c.  Iiub  been 
"^mcnlioned  alre:idy,  pnge  23*.  At  Edalc  and  Kinder, 
&c.  I  saw  tlie  Poles  of  this  Wood  peeling  for  the  use 
ofllie  Mancheiiter  T>;lts,  as  mentioned  in  Mr.  Hol- 
land's Cheshire  Report,  p.  ^6,  ^«ho  sliites  it  to  fetch 
61.  ot6{.  lOi.  per  ton,  delirered  at  the  Dye-houses. 
3.  Asb  (fraxinus  excelsior),  fans  been  already  men- 
Llioned  aa  h  Hedge-wood,  in  p.  91,  and  ns  the  best  spe- 
■  of  Underwood,  in  p.  233 :  the  Miner.il  or  Peak 
^  Umestone  District  is  mori'  famous  for  the  growth  of  this 
than  any  other  Tree,  and  several  names  of  places  there 
Hem  to  have  been  derived  from  its  prevalence:  1 
iMiced  this  Tro.',  or  young  Pluiitutionsof  Ihem,  as  foU 
lowtf  viz.  in  Alderwasley  (Bne  Trees),  at  .\sb  in  Sniton 
(Itrgc),  Ashford,  Ashgate  (Plnutrtlion  made  about 
1788),  Athover,  Astwuod,  Bakewell,  (Plantation  Im. 
S.},  Barlborough  Park  (targe),  Barrow  (Plantation), 
BeanI  (in  Hedgts),  Ik-ighton,  S  VV  (fine),  Bradby> 
Park  (very  tall,  planted  1735),  Cntton  (Planlalions), 
ChkUworlh  (fine),  Donislborp,  Eyam,  Great  Rowsley, 

I Basaopi  Little  LongHlon,  LockoPark,  Longford  Park 
Mbc),  Matlock,  Measham-field  (Plantations),  Oaker* 
l^pe  (Urge),  Openwood-Gale  N  E  (Plantations),  Ox- 
ftotl  (large)  Peak  Fure^l,  Stanrsby,  Stanton  in  the  Peak 
Ipnined),  Htrclton  in  the  Fields  (Plantations),  Sutton 
h  Scatvdalc,  Ticknall  (at  KiioU-hill),  Wingcrworth, 
fcc  About  half  a  mile  W  of  Ashford,  I  &aw  a  few 
'•  a.  3  Eucceii- 

■tt- 
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successful  altftnpts  to  rrtisc  Aoh  Trees  on  (be  fa 
Slitber  oc  eliding  Gravel,  incnlioiifd  Vol'  I.  p.  I4S4 
Ibe  long  roots  ot*  the  Ash  teem  belter  aclaptctl  llian  aJiy 
4Dtlier  Tree,  perhaps,  (o  reach  tbe  soil  lienentb  this 
^litber,  if  once  the  Plants  cun  bo  got  to  grow.  In  cxa> 
fining  (he  black  Marble  Quniiies,  or  lalber  Mines,  at 
^ic  W  end  of  Ahhfonl)  I  wab  bomenhat  surprised  (o 
^e  n  green  Ash  Stick,  that  had  been  carried  under* 
ground  GOiuc  weeks  before,  as  a  niea«ure,  huringsbot 
.put  while  Sprigs  and  Leaves,  (wo  or  tlirce  inches  long, 
Iroiu  several  of  its  buds.  About  Wingcrwortb  good 
8pri[ig-wood  A&h  Timber,  stUs  from  ^5.  (id.  1o3t.3A 
per  foot.  Hedge-row  Ash  from  U.  (x/.  to  Sf'fijH 
at  Helper  good  Ash  was  bought  at  i^d.  per  'oo(^| 
'  JS09.  ^M 

4,  Aspen  or  Asp  (populus  trcmulaj  were  noticed 
'    in  Uradby  Park,  Markealon  Park,  South  r^ormanlon, 

&c.  The  valuable  properly  possessed  by  this  Wuod, 
joi  not  casting  or  warping,  and  ila  great  durability 
^1)0,  according  to  Mr.  Thomas   A.  Kuiglil,  seem  In 

tequirc  that  it  i>honhl  be  more  known  and  ciiltivat|^H 

5.  Balm  of  GileaJ   I'ir  (piiiiis  hnlsamica)j  t^^| 
iaw  growing  at  Cattun  and  at  IngUby.  ^^| 

C.  Ijeecb  (fagus  s^halka).     My  Notes  as  toUlt 

L, growth  of  this  Trie  ^lercmailcal  Btadby  Park  (fip* 

i7S&,    pruned),    Chatsworth   FurL   (and  S  \V    finr), 

foremarke,  Glossop,  Hcnth,  Hopton,  Kedttston  Park, 

fAyenues,  &c.)  Little  Eaton,  Mellor,  Overton,  Stoke, 

-Ticbnall  (at  KnolMiill,  fine,   one  very  large),    Wit- 

leTblcy,   Wingerworlh,    Wormbill,    (Plantations   and 

,  jHed^e-row6)>  ^^c.    About  Wingerworth  the  price  of 

Seech  Timber  is  Sj.  Gd.  to  3s.  6(f.  per  foot.     Those 

I.  .who  plant  this  Trtic,  with  a  view  to  it  as  Underwood 

iv  baa  been  recoroioenUedJ  viM  be  dbappM^^*. 
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•i|cu  the  Planls  arc  cut  down  vi\wn  young,  q8  stools  of 
%  Buecti  Trees  of  any  sue,   rarely  if  ever  «iioot  again. 

7.  Bird)   (Oelula   alba),  is   very  common   in   the 

kfledgrs   in  sumo   distticfs,  as  nieiiliuncd   p.  91,  and 

nimls  also  in  the  Undcfwoodti  in  Komu  parts  ;  it  hns 

r  cbecn   a  good  deal  pLnnlcd,  (liruu^liout  (fie  County,  as 

nurses  for  more  valuable,  oi  Timber  Trees,  in  tbe  early 

period*  of  tlieir  gro\vt!i.     Purliaps  the  oldest  Trees  of 

r  ilbi*  «ort  in  (he  County  muy  be  those  at  Overton,  ap- 

I'piopriated   to   the   Making  uf   Wine,    as   mentionetl 

■  j^.  816;  its  Wood  seems  in  demand  by  the  Turners, 

6.   Klack-thorn  or  Sloe  Tree  (prunus  spitiosa)  is  a 
worthhas  Bush,  nuticcd  only  in  a  very  few  Hedges  in 
fKif  Cannly,  sec  p.  89,  nlierc   i(  ii  apt  to  spread  fast 
\  'ilita  the  fields,  by  means  of  its  roots  and  succors. 
k-  •     9.  Cedar  (pinus  redrusj,  seems  to  be  scarce  in  the 
OlirDly  ;  near  the  east  front  o(  Bradliy  Hall,  there  is 
A  biri^  and  remarkable  one,  supposed  to  have  been 
plantiKl  about  the  year  \(iii2,  iis  trunk  for  17  feet  lii^h 
TneiHurce  13  fei-t  ^  inches  circumference,  on  which  rises 
ibrec prodigious  uprightbraiiclies,  nearlyofequalsizes. 
The  well  known  property  of  this   Wood,  to  drive 
way  or  destroy    insects,    probably  arises   from   its 
plUsin  or  Turpentine  being  slonly  volatile,  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  as  William  Strult,  Ksq.  of  Derby, 
niber  disagreeably  (■xi)crienced  a  few  years  ago,  on 
liaving  new  Cases  and  Drawers  of  this  wood  made  for 
Ilia  Mineral  Collection,  and  on  examining  of  which, 
absence  of  some  months,  particular  Fossils  in 
"the   Drawers  were  found   so  completely  coated  with 
mfl  and  sticky  Resin,  that  it  had  run  off  them  and 
in  part  filled  the  small  paper  'trays,  in  which  snch  Fos- 
^H     rib  lay,  and  what  seems  extraordinary,  otber  Fossils 
^^  n  4  appeared 


^^liisMi 
^^^■fler  a 
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appealed  io  bave  attracted  none  of  tliis  volaiik  ReHO, 
nor  was  the  Papers  or  the  sarface  of  the  Wood  of 
which  the  Dvawers  were  made,  .sensibly  soiled  by  it. 

This  property  of  Cedar  Wood,  is  noticed  in  (be 
Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  110,  an  exactly  sioii- 
lar  thing  having  happened  to  Dr.  Lister  in  1674 ;  and 
I  have  lately  experienced  the  same  disagreeable  ttkdtf 
tho'  in  a  smaller  degree,  from  a  number  of  new  Uadi- 
lead  pencils  that  were  kept  ioffsiher  in  a  tin  caaey 
which  they  lined  with  their  sticky  Resin. 

10.  Cherry,  Wild,  or  Mazzard  (prunus  ammm). 
This  Treo  I  noticed  at  Bretby,  Foremarke,  GlapweU, 
Pinxton,  Sec .  In  Bradby  Park,  in  Ihe  first  of  these 
places,  Earl  Chestcrfidd  has  many  of  these  Treesy- 15 
inches  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  40  feet  high  with* 
out  a  branch  z  and  their  Wood  has  proved  so  nsefiil 
and  durable,  and  even  the  cleaved  Poles  of  it  in  laige 
Park  Fences,  of  SO  years  standing,  that  it  is  now 
planted  there  on  a  large  scale,  and  gro>vs  most  luxnri» 
antly,  and  from  the  facility  with  winch  it  can  be 
moved,  when  of  considerable  size,  out  of  the  Woods 
where  it  sows  itself,  or  from  Plantations  where  it  has 
performed  the  office  of  a  nurse,  it  is  preferred  to  any 
other  Tree,  by  Mr.  Francis  Blaikic  his  Lordship's 
Agent  (see  his  ^^  Farmer's  Instructor,"  &c.  p.  16),  as 
a  nurse  to  young  Oaks  and  Spanish  Cliesnuts,  being 
in  tJiis  case  cut  down,  the  first  year  after  tran^plaiil* 
ing,  when  large. 

11.  Crab  (pyrus  malus)^  has  been  noticed  as  a 
Hedge  Plant,  in  p.  89  ;  in  Ashoyer  and  a  few  other 
places,  I  saw  single  Trees  of  this  kind,  but  its  Tim* 
ber  seems  not  an  object  of  culture.  It  is  excellent  for 
Ihe  heads  of  Mauls,  and  Beetles,  Mallets,  &c. 

12.  Di^hlc^)  or  Huntingdon  >Villow  (salix  albuj^ 

a  va« 
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kVftrictyoF  thia  useful  Wood,  wliich   Hip  lale  Mr. 

I'Robert  Bakcwclltlie  IJreeticr,   introduced  on  bis  Disli- 

[•Ity   Form  in   Lcici^terxhire,  whence  it  lias  witliin  a 

V  years  YiMl  spread  (o  must  Coiirilies  in    E^ngland, 

kcutlivuled  ill  small  patches  or  Btripx  by  tbe  fences, 

^ottly  in  low  silualioRS,  by   many  Farmer*  in  this 

!oiiftty,   for  furnishing  them  with  Poles  for  FIrnlis 

lad   otiicr   purposes,    for  which    its    quick   ^rotvth, 

raighlnffis,  lightness,  and  durability,  so  well  fit;  it : 

I  saw  it  in  Ash,  Dfakelow,  King's  Newton,  Mcasham, 

P>y  the  Roads'  sides),  Melborne,  Snwiry,  Stanton  by 

■,  Swarkestone  Lows,  Waldley,  &c.     On  the  dry 

Bad  at  Swarkestone   l.ons,    fhey  are  cut  at  five  to 

fen  yearn  growth.    I  saw  no  Trees  reared  of  training 

iflbisiort,  ihu'  theirincn'ase  .is  such  is  highly  spoken 

f  by  Mr.  Holland,  in  ihe  Cheshire  Keport,  p.SOj. 

13.  Elder  (aambucus  nigra,  Sc  alba)  have  been 
Mentioucd  as  mischievous  Hedge  PUnls,  in  p.  90;  I 
aw  no  instances  of  training  them  up  for  Trees,  tho' 
(be  wood  is  so  useful  fur  many  nice  purposes;  when 
ilraighl  and  clear,  answering  as  a  sutulitnie  for  Box. 

14.  Elm,  English  or  nnrrow  leaved  (altitus  campes- 
trisj  I  noticed  as  follows,  vir..  at  Ash  (large),  Aston 
by  Trent  (fine  young),  Astwith  (fine),  Bradliy  Park 
(fine,  1735,   pruned,   Avenues),   Burrow-hill,  Cotoo, 

:a11  (Avenues),  Datbury  Lees  (targe),  Doveridge 
young),  Omkelow  (fine  younir),  Elmton,  S 
Wing),  Etwall  Hall  (Avenues,  untl  S  K  young, 
d),  ForemHrke  Hall  (fine),  Haddon  Hall  (old), 
(opf  Liltlc  Longsdnn  (spn'ading),  Matlock,  Md- 
'lor  (yoang,  pruned),  Nether  Thurvnsfon  (lnrg«), 
Over  Haddon  (old),  Hadburnc  (large),  Snillerton, 
Ticknall  (old   and  Avenues  al  KnoD-hilt),  Winger- 

L^  irksworth^  S  (fine,  on  tihale),  &c>     About 
I 
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Wingerworth  this  Timber  sells  at  2».  to  3t.  p«t  footi  ] 
at  WaUoii  on  Trent,  WikkI  'J>. 

15.  Elm  Wych,  or  broad-leaved  (ulmus  monlana)  ] 
seems  less  kiiowu  in  tbe  Cuunly  than  it  ought  to  be* 
according  lo  t>ome  who  have  tried  it,  and  find  it  UUls  I 
if  at  all  inferior  to  Ash,   for  Wheelers'  and  Husbandry  I 
uses:  ils  Seeds  may  be  sown   in  Ihc  same  season  tbat 
they   ripen,  and   il  is  a   very   quick  tho'  scmggling 
grower,  and  Iherefore  the  more  in  want  of  pruning^ 
both  to  (rain  it  up  to  a  single  clear  stem,  and  lo  pre. 
Tent  its  injuring  other  Trees  near  it.     I  notic«)  (his 
Gpecics  of  Elm  in  Matlock,  Mellor,  Overton,   St.  Fcter  J 
Derby,  &c. 

16.  Hawthomor  White-thorn  {criUagas  mOMogyntty 
has  been  mentioned  as  the  previtlling,  ami  almost  only 
plant  cultivated  in  modern  hedges,  p.  88;  except  in 
Bonsiil,  and  some  other  places  uu  the  Limestone,  and  to 
some  few  Parks,  llie  Hawlborn  is  sildom  suflurcd  lu 
stand  as  a  Tree,  and  ni>  where  have  I  seen  il  traincil 
up,  as  it  might  be,  to  a  clear  bole,  the  Wood  of  wfaic^ 
would  be  hard,  and  beautiful  in  tlte  grain  :  at  Hall-CDd 
in  Akliford,  [  saw  it  need  in  venwring  Furniture,  witb 
very  good  eSi»:t. 

17.  Hazel  or  Nut-Tree  (corylui  atei/mnO,  as  a  loo 
common  Hedge-wood,  has  been  mejitioned  p.  91,  ami 
ss  an  unprofitable  Underwood,  in  \i.S33,  onaccoant  of 
its  slow  growth,  and  the  temptation  it  &BatAu  to  idle 
and  mischievous  persons  to  trespass  on  the  Fields  and 
Woods,  and  break  down  their  stems :  and  owing  to  its 
haTtng  no  particular  Application  or  Use  in  this  CoitB> 
tj,  as  it  has  to  the  Crates  of  the  Potter  and  Glasc-mriter 
In  Staffordshire,  to  the  Coal  Corves  in  Durham  (which 
here  are  made  of  Boards,  see  p.  346,  Vol.  I.),  to  Mntll 
Cask  UoopS}  w attletl  Huidlet,  &c.  in  other  places. 

IS.  Hem' 


^ 
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18.  Memlocii  aptucc  {piiija  balsamea)  i  lliib  vaTiely 
cf  (he  Fir  tribe,  I  sjw  only  in  Cfaalsworlli  Park. 

19.  Holly,  Huliiii,  or  Holm  (lYexafui/u/iuffi),  which 
bas  been  mentioned  nnd  recommond^d  as  a  Hcd<^-wood, 
p.  89,  is  wry  rarely  trained  and  raised  as  a  Tree,  llio' 
from  the  excellency  and  value  of  ils  Wood,  when 
straight  and  clear,  and  ol  its  Bark  inmaWing  Birdlime, 
Ihic  Wood  certainly  would  answer,  to  a  certntti  extent, 
when  so  treated:  the  manner  in  which  ihc  Stools  of 
Holly  were  destroyed  in  liowlcc,  \i.69,  strongly  illus- 
trates the  mode  in  which  the  various  other  spccits  of 
Trees,  that  once  clothed  great  pact  of  the  barren,  naked 
Moor-Lands  ol  the  Norlhc-rn  parts  of  this  County 
(Vol.  I.  p.  382),  were  exterminated,  by  the  continual 
bitings  of  starving  Animals,  as  soon  as  their  Stools  b^ 
gan  to  shoot,  after  fcllinv:  and  thus  the  fine  Ash  disap- 
peared, and  Lad  no  successorb,  on  Buiisler's  naked  and 
sleril  sides,  as  noticed  by  Mr.  W.  Pitt,  in  his  Stafford- 
shire Report,  p.  197. 

SO.  Hornbeait)  (carpinus  betuius),  tho*  little  known 
in  this  District,  seems  very  wfll  adapted  to  it,  aiid  a 
BUmlierof  them  well  trained  as  Trees,  would  hereafter 
find  a  ready  sale,  for  making  the  Cogs  to  fix  into  Casl^ 
iron  Wheels  to  run  in  iron  pinions,  nhicii  in  large  Ma- 
chinery is  found  so  very  prcterable  to  working  iron 
against  iron. 

H.  Horse  Chesnut  (msculiu  hinpocaslanttm)  is  a 
Tree  sot  much  known  in  (lie  County;  tho'  from  tlic 
very  fine  ones  growing  in  Sradby  Park,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  succeeding  well  in  many  parts  of  it :  the 
Timber 'of  these  Trees  is  very  white,  and  valuable  for 
the  Turners,  and  would  pay  well  for  planting  and  pro- 
per training. 

22.  Larch  (piniij /anj:).  The  many  good  properties 

of 
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i  excellent  Tree  is  beginning  lo  be  pretly 
k'enderstood  in  this  Coiintj,  and  it  has  perhaps  been 
Taiore  extensively  planted  of  late  than  any  oilier  Tree; 
^  and  to  which  I  am  inclined  lo  think,  that  the  strong 
Recommendation  of  it  given  by  Mr.  William  Pontey, 
1  his  "  Profitable  Planter"  nnd  "  Forest  Pruner,"  has 
1^ »  gno<l  deal  contributed  :  1  noted  these  Trees  in  Asb- 
f  OTcr,  Bakewcil  E  S  E,  Bclper,  Chalswortli  (6ne),  Chts- 
|*Wor(b  W,  Croinlbrd,  Darley  Flash  (large  PlantatioDOf 
1  Dovcridge,  Eiicftsor,  Foremarke  Hall,  Glossop  HatI 
retail  and  large,  and  Plantations  N  E),  Great  Ducklow, 
CfiaddoQ  ParkjHopton  (large,  and  PlanlntionsJ,  Ingleby 
I  ti&ne,  40  years  growth),  Kedleston  (large,  near  Irelon 
IBousc),  Leam,  Matlock,  Mellor,  Overton  (large), Sbip- 
fty.N  W  (6nt-),  Stanton  in  (he  Peak  (fine),  Slokc  Hall, 
I 'Sutton  in  Scarsdnle,  Upper  Padley  (Inrge),  Wiiiger- 
^4irorth,&c. 

Major  A.  A.  Shullleworlh  of  Halhersagc,  lias  the 
t  Doors,  Sashes,  Tables,  Chairs,  and  other  furniture  of  a 
■  Aoom,niade  of  Larch- wood,  of  59  years  growth, 
fin  Upper  Padlcy  Wood,  which  measured  73  feci 
l^rce;  and  which  Trees  were  planted  by  ) 
Kving:  a  belter  recommendation  of  this  valuable  1 
]  scarcely  be  desired. 
A  Larch  of  54  years  growth,  ticur  Hoptoo  Hall,  iiiea> 

1  in  1S09,  83|  feet  of  Timber. 

Desirous  of  recording  the  age  and  progress  of  a  fine 

<arch  (the  largest  in  Ashover),  which  can  easily  be 

Pifound  hereafter,  from  standing  near  the  T>i  E  comet  of 

9ir  Joseph  Banks's  Sunnmer-house  in  the  Plantation, on 

efirst  Limestone  Hill  SE  of  Overton  Hall,  and  was 

■:f  lanted  in  the  year  1755,  as  Mr. Gregory  ol  Over- 

a  remembers,  I   measured   its  circumference  at  foor 

:t  above  the  ground,  on  the  8th  of  April  1808,  and 

found 


i.urc  m  a 
irth,  ai^_ 
feet^^l 
Ian  ^H 
ileT^^ 
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I  feund  it  5  ft.  G|  in. ;  and  rcpciting  the  same  itgnm  on 
theSlsiof  September  1811,  its  circuiuftrence  then  at 
I  tbe  same  Leiglit  was  5  ft.  11  in. 

In  Glossop,    Lurch  Trees  squnring  8  to  lH   inches, 

*  inensureil  with  Uic  Dark  on,  and  without  allowance, 
:  sold  in  1809  for  ^s.  6d.  to  9i.  9d.  per  foot.  In  Win* 
I  'gerworth,  Larch  Poles  of  8  or  10  solid  feet  raeasnre, 

■eil  from  3s.  to  2s.  Gd.  per  foot. 

23.  Laurel  {prunus  laiirocerasas) :  I  saw  but  few  of 
I  Ibese  Planis  in  the  County,  Iho'  they  might,  J  think, 
I  be  introduced,  as  Underwood,  with  Holleys,  Laurel- 
L' tines,  &c.  iu  Evergreen  Woods,  near  Gentlemen's  Seala, 
I  Ivitb  excellent  elTcct,  as  in  the  large  Plantations  called 
I  the  Evergreens  at  Woburn  in  Bedfordshire,  which  arc 
I  fomnch  admired  by  all  who  see  them  in  the  Winter 
('Seann. 

84.  Lime((i/ifl  europtea)  I  noticed  in  Bradby  Park 

*  (fine  and  large),  Elmton  (Avenues),  Plesley,  West 
r  Ballam  (large,  near  the  Church),  &c.  Earl  Chester- 
\  field's  Library  is  filled  up  with  Lime-wood,  cut  out  of 
I  Jiis  Park  a  few  years  ago,  and  is  a  very  handsome  spe* 
I  cimen  of  the  use  of  native  products,  which  cannot  be 

oo  much  encouraged. 
25.  Mapio  {acer  campestre),  has  already  been  men- 
1  tfoned  as  a  Hedge-plant,  p.  91.  Some  good  sized 
f  Trees  of  it  occur  in  Bradby,  and  in  Catton  Parks,  &c.; 
p  and  it  might  answer  to  apply  more  care  to  the  training 
h  and  raising  of  this  Tree,  on  account  of  tbe  cscelleot 
I  quality  of  its  Wood. 

6.  Mountain  Ash  {morbus  aucuparia)  Bre  dispersed 
ifiTO*  the  County,  tho'   in  no  great  numbers;  I  noticed 
le  large  ones    in   Cromford:  at  Mellor    tliey    are 
*■;  planted. 

£7.  Norway  Oak :  several  of  this  species  of  Oak  are 
growing 


I 


I 
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growing^  very  fast  near  the  entrance  to  Bradby 
from  Ihc  Asliby  and  Burton  Road. 

28.  Oak  (quercus  robur);  this  King  of  (he  Foiest, 
seems  particjlarly  fond  of  some  of  the  Soils  in  this 
Counly,Trhcrc  Ironstone  is  dug,  as  mentioned  p.  395  of 
Vol.  I.,  and  thtoughoul  most  of  its  argillaceous  Tracts 
its  timber  is  noted  for  Tieing  very  sound  and  good  :  the 
only  exception  to  its  clayey  Soils  suiting  Oaks,  is  men- 
tioned Vol.  I.  p.  303,  and  which  some  would  pcrheps 
refer  to  partial  or  mistaken  observations,  after  examin- 
ing the  Oaks  in  Wey  Wood  on  the  S  E  of  Wormbill; 
all  the  moister  parts  of  its  sandy  and  other  Soils,  seem 
also  aufflcieiitly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  important 
Tree ;  the  Tcry  steep  and  uneven  parts,  and  those  co- 
vprol  by  loose  blocks  of  Stone,  will  in  general  be  found 
adapted  to  Oak,  whose  Roots  will  generiilly  fiitd  ample 
nonrishmcnt  under  the  shelves  of  Kot^k,  or  in  the  Strata 
of  steep  Banks,  or  under  large  loose  Hlocks,  wbtcli  pro- 
tect tliem  from  the  Sun  and  dmnghls;  and  nit  to  Soil 
below,  for  the  deep  descent  of  Ihe  Tap-root,  (liat  mny 
as  safeff  be  laid  out  of  consida-atiuii, '  by  the  Planter  of 
Oaks,  as  of  any  other  Tree,  as  observed  p.  332.  At 
the  Oak  grows  much  longer  llian  moat  other  Trees,  the 
recording  of  my  observations  as  to  its  localities  in  fbu 
County  fbesides  in  Spring  Woods,  p.  2iy)i  ratlier 
more  parTicularly  than  for  other  Trees,  may   Iia?e  its 

K,  when  myself  and  the  present  age  shall  have  passed 

Kway;  I  shad  therefore  give  separate  Lists  of — 1.  Toung 

Plantations,    wholly  or   in   a   great   part  of  Oiik; — 

,  Groves  and  Avenues  of  Oak«,  without  Underwood; 
lJ~3.  Large    and   fine    Oak  Trees;— 4.  Ancient   Oai 
frees; — and  5.  Of  Places  wbcrc  the  Hedge-rowa  j^^| 
duce  good  or  tbriviog  Oiik  Trees.  -  '  ^^^| 

W***'**  1.  Oaks 
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1.  Oaks  ia  Young  Plantations. 


Ashgate^  planted  in  1788,  very 

fine 

Bretby 

BotrowHill,  SW 

Oanoo,  too  thick 

CfaitswDith  (New  Plaotatioo, 

&:c.) 

Dweridgey  too  thick 

EdensoFf  fine 

HoUingwood  Common^  pruned 

Kiader  io  Glossop 

Mariceaton,  pruned  In  1792 

llellor,  proned 


Pilsbury 

Pilsley  in  Edensor^  praned  in 

180& 
Shinage,  pruned  in  1809 
Staveley 
Scoke>  pruned 
Sturston,  too  thick 
Sudbury,  much  too  thick 
Walton  on  Trent^  too  thick 
West  Ilaodley 
Wingerwonh. 

Woodthorp    in  North    Win- 
field^  &c« 


The  late  Darid  Barnes,  Esq.  of  Brampton^  planted 
the  Angle  between  the  two  Roads  in  Asbgate  as  above. 

£ti9ebias  Horton,  Esq.  of  Catton,  in  the  year  1782^ 
sowed  a  Field  of  Wheat  of  30  acres,  on  good  Red  Marl, 
with  Acorns  .(except  a  few  patches  with  Ash  Keys)} 
and  with  Gorse-sced,  which ,  and  the  rast   Crop  of 
Weeds  that  sprung  up,  so  choaked  the  Oak  and,  Ash 
for  the  first  eight  or  ten  years,  that  the  piece  was  riO* 
peatedly  assigned  to  be  ploughed  up  again:  at  leogtby 
liowevcr,  the  Trees  prevailed,  and  grew  most  kindly  and 
Vapidly,  and  had  Mr.  H.  had  firmness  enough  to  per-> 
mist  in  the  Pruning  of  these  Trees,  which  he  began 
«bout  1799,  against  which  practice  so  unjust  a  clamour 
Xiad  then  for  a  long  time  prevailed,  and  with  proper 
thinning,  of  the  Oaks  in  particular,  they  would  now 
liiave  presented  a  pattern  for  this  part  of  the  Country : 
"^heit  I  saw  them  in  1809,  they  were  sufiering  most 
Iftmcntably  for  want  of  management,     Mr.  James  Man- 
^br  of  BakeweU,  informed  me,  that  some  attempts  to 
nise  Oak  Plantations^  by  sowing  Acorns  on  the  Grit- 
stone 
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Btone  Soils  near  thecc,   bsd  entirely   ftiledi  petbcps 
owing  to  the  Soil  being  b»s  adapted  to  Oak  than  ia  ibe 
'  above  case. 

On  Uic  S  VV  of  PiUbury,  some  joiing  Oaks  sown  on 
the  Limestone  Shale  in  1783,  were  farinfcrior  ingrowth, 
in  1808,  to  llic  thiniiiDgs  from  thc-m  whicb  had  boeo 
tninGplanle<l  when  yoiin^,  on  to  a  hig;bcr  part  of  the 
aanic  stratum. 

.  The  Oak  Belts  on  the  S  E  side  of  Lord  Vernoo*» 
Park  at  Sudbury,  were  sown' about  1764,  and  foe  waot 
of  pruning  and  thinning,  were  smothering  each  olbcc 
dreadfully  when  I  saw  them  in  1809.  Young  Oaks, 
lately  planted  in  what  is  called  Oak-R.oiigh,  in  the 
Park,  had  been  repeatedly  destroyed  by  Uabbils,  with* 
out  a  remedy  having  been  applied. 


2.  Oaks  in  Grovei  and 
thriving  and  Hue. 
AUreloii  Park 
Enrlhurough,  line 
Bnilbj  I'iirt,  very  fij 


',  1735 


AvenueSf  in  genera)  very 

Ilnpwcll 

Kcdieston  Park 

Longford  Pufk 

Onki  in  Norton 

RndbuToe  Paik 

Shipley 

Stiuit^iF]r,Grove«uid  Aveiiacs 

Stubbing,  PoDd-bcait 

Suitoain  bcnrtilnle 

Willeilev,  Avcnuei 

^Vinger^vfl^lll  Park,  &c. 


Cnlkc  Park 
Chntswurtl)  Pufk,  fine 
Cbilcote 

CtoKnll,  Aveaues 
Drokelovr,  Avenues 
Foremarlte  »nd  Ingleby.  Ave 

Haddon  Park 
Itanfwick  Park 


In  1736,  the  late  Sir  Windsor  Hunloke,  Bart,  planted 
the  steep  made  Bank,  or  Head  of  llie  great  Pond  in 
Stubbing,  with  Oaks,  about  120  of  which  are  now  iv- 
mainiog,  as  an  open  Grove,  and  the  siune  weie  valued 

ill  1810  at  500/.  ,. ,,it. 

3.  Jiarge 
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8.  Large  Ta1,aable  Oak  Trees. 


Wi 


Aldierwasley,  £,  fine 

Asb  in  Sutton 

CtSke  Park 

ClMtftwoith  Park,  fine,  1747. 


Hardwick  Park 
Kedlestoa  Park,  very  large 
Sudbury  Park,  &c. 


4.  Ancient  Oaks,  much  past  their  prime« 


Chatsv^orth  Park,  S 
Foremarke  Hall 
HahlwickPark 

Hcde  Eaton,  E,  an  ancient 

Park  or  Wood 


Sudbury  Park 
Thurlstone,  2  in  the  Town 
Upper  Thufvastone,    at  Mr. 
Chtt.  BakewelFa  Farm,  Sec. 


Mr.  Robert  Lowe  has  given  some,  accoant  of  the 
famous  Green-dale  Oak  in  Welbeck  Park,  near  iiie 
edgeof  this  County  in  Nottinghamshire,  p.  68  of  his 
Report,  but  has  omitted  to  notice  two,  scarcely  less  sur- 
prising Oaks,  called  the  Porters,  on  each  side  of  the 
North  Gateway  of  this  Park,  on  Sandy  Grarel,  the 
waternmost  of  which  measures  1 100  feet  of  Timber!  as 
Mr  James  Dowland  informed  me. 


6.  Hedge-row  Oaks,  and  small  Clumps  in  Field 
Corners,  &c. 


Alfreton,  £ 

fiarlboroui^li 

Beard 

BelKhtOD,  Waterthorp  Farm 

Bfanton,  Frithwood  Farm 


Paltcrton 

Peak  Forest,  by  the  WaU* 
Repton,  Park  Fahn 
Scarciiff,  &c.  \ 


The  Hedge^row  Oaks  in  Patterton  and  Scarcliff,  be« 

longing  to  Earl  Bathurst,  have  been  mentioned  p.  73^ 

and  -it  has  been  observed  of  fertile  Districts  (p.  997), 

tliat  Hedge»row  Trees,  sparingly  introduced,  and  well 

.  0EIIBY.  VOL.  II.]  s  #       trained 
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trained  up,  are  nearly  all  that  such  parts  of  the  Coqo- 
try  ought  to  contribute  to  the  national  stock  of  Timber. 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  in  his  Leases  of  Laads  in 
this  County,  has  the  following  Clause,  touching  the 
Tenants'  planting  in  the  IIedge-ro>vs  and  comera  of 
Fields,  viz, 

*^  And  also  shall  and  will,  yearly,  during  the  fini 
five  years  of  the  said  term  hereby  demised,  at  his  or 
their  own  proper  costs  and  charges,  in  such  placet  as 
shall  be  pointed  out  by  the  Steward  of  the  said  JEarlf 
his  Heirs  or  Assigns.  And  if  not  so  pointed  out,  thea 
upon  the  Banks  and  Hedge-rows  of  the  said  demised 
Premises  (  )  Sets  of  good  young  Oak,   Beech, 

Ash,  Elm,  or  Sweet-Chestnut,  whichever  is  most  snit* 
able  to  the  soil  thereof,  and  shall  and  will,  not  only 
protect  the  same  when  planted,  but  constantly  plant 
^  fresh  Sets,  as  often  as  any  shall  die  or  be  destroyed. 
To  the  end^  that  there  may  be  raised  upon  the  said  de« 
mised  premises  during  the  said  term,  number  of 

Trees.  The  limited  number  inserted  iu  the  above 
blanks,  is  in  general,  five  Trees  annually  to  every  lOt. 
of  yearly  rent:  and  for  instructing  the  Tenants  fully  in 
the  principles  and  manner  of  Hedge-row  and  Farm^* 
clump  planting  and  management,  a  Pamphlet  (drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Francis  Blaikie,  his  Lordship's  very  intelligent 
Agent)  has  been  printed  at  his  Lordship's  expence, 
and  one  delivered  to  each  Tenant :  and  from  the  very 
able  and  useful  manner  in  which  this  has  been  executed. 
I  cannot  but  wish  much,  that  his  Lordship  would 
order  Mr.  Blaikie's  ^^  Farmer's  Instructor,  for  the  plant- 
ing and  management  of  Forest  Trees,"  to  be  reprinted 
and  advertised  for  sale,  that  Landlords  and  their  Te- 
nants in  other  Districts,  may  avail  themselves  of  itr 
and  if  the  Tenants  were  to  have  a  certain  sum,  say  six- 
pence 
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|9eRce  per  Tree,  for  every  thriving  Tree  ihcy  had 
ptanitdj  when  it  reached  10  years  of  age,  one  shilling 
at  SO  years,  and  so  on,  this  would  give  them  an  inte- 
mi  io  the  prosperity  and  preservation  of  the  Phin^ 
talioifs. 

'  Altho'  DO  one  can  be  further  than  myself,  trom  ac* 

qoieacing  in  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Richard  Parkinson, 

in  tile  Rutland  Report,  p.  107  and  lOS,  that  (ledge^ 

rowi  fiill  of   Trees,    improve   the   Farmer's  Crops, 

foaiided  on  his  extraordinary  anJ  erroneous  ideas,  on 

the  baneful  influence  of  Sunshine  on  th6  Soil,  and  the 

fertilwing  eflbots  of  mere  Shade!  which  nnfortana'tely 

ran  thro'  all  his  otherwise  useful  writings;  i  have 

dways  observed  that  Hedge-row  Trees,   in    proper 

damben,  are  ever  prejudicial  io  the  Farmer^  just  in 

praportion  to  their  xoorthlessnesSf  and  that  where  such 

are  trained  up  by  judicious  pruning  (which  can  alone 

doit)  to  the  clear,  tall,  and  straight  bodies,  most  pro- 

ilible  io  the  Landlord  and  the  Country,  their  effects  arc 

inpercciitible  on  the  Hedge ;  to  the  Grass  or  Crops 

tkey  do  little  injury  by  their  shade,  owing  to  the  small 

titte  that  it  remains  on  any  one  spot ;  and  as  to  beauty, 

tbeit  can  be  no  comparison,  whether  we  regard  the 

appearance  of  the  Trees  themselves,  or  their  not  im* 

peding  the  near  prospect  around  us,  while  to  the  dis^ 

iiuU  one  they  give  all  the  effect  of  a  richly  Wooded 

CSooatry,  in  a  superior  degree;  and  to  such  Trees,  in 

muoaabie  numbers,  no  one  could  be  found  in  object, 

cVcn  in  the  Hedge-rows  by  the  Roads'  sides,  when 

>^iaed.    To  carry  this,  however,  into  effect,  it  is  cvi- 

*fcnt  that  a  very  different  system  must  be  begun  and 

*^«dlly  acted' upon,  in  the  care  and  management  of 

.  ^^*tetei,  to  that  neglect  which  has  almost  usually  bet*u 

*®Wn  to  the  Timber  and  Wood  on  Farms,  except  at 

s  2  periods, 
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periods  when  Money  was  wanted  to  be  raised)  from  ili» 
cutting  down  of  that  which  had  grown  up  just  at  it 
could,  or  as  the. Tenant  (ignorant  p^rha|is  of  ereij 
true  or  liberal  principle  on  the  subject)  had  chose  to 
sufilr  it;  and  who  in  many  Districts,  have  left  tbi 
Landlord  nothing  that  would  pay  his  expences,  if  he 
properly  repaired  and  reinstated  the  Fences  after  cuttii^ 
down  his  Trees,  (Timber,  they  cannot  in  such  case 
be  called),  as  in  all  cases  he  ought  to  do;  andfta 
be  careful  in  all  good  or  modern  Hedges  composed 
of  White-thorn,  to  entirely  eradicate  or  preveat* 
the  future  growth  of  the  stool  or  butt,  whose  stems 
would  otherwise  soon  make  a  gap  in  the  hedge  ;.  and 
which  is  best  done  by  a  mallet  and  strong  long^handled 
chisel,  to  be  employed  in  mauling  off  the  bark  and 
outer  wood  of  the  butt,  from  whence  the  Tree  has  been 
carefully  sawn  down,  as  far  into  the  ground  as  is  prac- 
ticable, and  after  laying  some  dirt  around  and  on  Ike 
butt,  to  lay  down  the  branches  of  the  adjoining  Thoras 
over  the  place,  by  which  means  I  have  succeeded  ia 
preserving  a  valuable  Quickset  Hedge,  on  the  NW 
side  of  Woburn  Park,  that  -was  as  full  almost  as  poasi* 
ble,  of  large  Ash  Trees,  thro*  its  whole  length  :  but 
not  one  of  whose  butts,  tho*  so  tenacious  of  life,  sur- 
vived this  treatment,  and  the  only  trouble  experienced* 
was  with  some  that  had  previously  been  felled  wilhoat 
this  precaution.  Young  Trees,  properly  prepared  in 
the  Nursery,  for  removing  at  a  greater  age  than  usual, 
should  be  then  carefully  planted,  not  in  the  places  of 
the  former  ones,  but  midway  between  thera,  if  pro* 
]^t\y  before  apportioned  as  to  distance,  and  be  caie* 
fully  and  unremittingly  thereafter  attended  by  the 
Pruner,  until  arrived  at  the  proper  length  of  dear 
stem,  as  before,  carefully  taking  out  from  time  to  time* 

*  any 
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Sny  which  caimut  be  so  triiiaed.  By  which  system, 
the  profifs  of  the  LnnJIoni  would  be  no  less  improved, 
than  his  eye,  and  ihat  of  his  frh-nds  and  ncighbourx 
mid  be  fraliGed,  at  the  appearance  of  his  Est»(e ! 
Ill  no  alarm  could  then  be  felt,  at  that  reduction  of 
profitable  Spring  Wooils  und  PInntalions,  on  ail 
good  Soils,  on  which  I  have  before  iiisblcd,  on  llic 
part  of  oar  increasiDi^  populnfion,  dependent  on  and 
iching  foreij^n  Farmers,  in  an  tinpantllcle<)  degree, 
the  annual  puichase  of  tlieir  Corn,  and  Flonr- 
,  Lnrch,  Scotch  Fir,  Spanish  Chestnut,  Ueech, 
Sycamure,  seern  to  me  the  preferable  i ledge-row 
Tnts  \  Ash,  Elm,  and  Poplar,  arc  more  injnrioiis  by 
Ibeinoobi,  and  some  of  them,  by  springing  from  the 
loots,  canscnrcely  be  a<;ai[i  dL'^troyed. 

A*  the  subject  of  Djk  Bark  is  referred,  by  the 
**  Plan"  of  this  Report  lu  itie  itexl  Scclion,  I  shall  till 
Aeti  nbo  defer  my  Notra,  us  to  (he  Prices  of  Ouk  Tim- 
ber,  &c. ;  and  proceed  witii  my  Alphnbclical  Noticcof 
Ae  moaining  Forest  Trees  and  Woods. 

99.  Otiets  (lalix  viminalis  vittUinu,  Sic)  areculli- 
Tited  un  lazy- beds,  in  low  ami  moist  places,  in  Ash, 
Btetbj,  Caike,  Urakehiw,  C^eington,  Etwall,  Great 
Wilnr,  Ingleliy,  Markealon,  Measham,  (Blcnch-mill 
Ann),  Mellor  {Mill-damj,  Repton,  Tresley  N,  Wil- 
N,  Wingerworlh  S,  &c, 
>ln  the  deliirhlful  grotimis  of  Samuel  Oldknow  of 
llor,  several  islands  are  formed  in  the  shallow  parts 
of  his  large  Mill>dams,  on  which  Ozien  of  different 
iDrtd  are  planted,  that  ctit  annutilly  to  good  profit,  ami 
afforti  B  harbour  for  Wild-duckE  in  considerable  nutn- 


Mr.  William  Stringer  of  Repton,  rents  several  pieces 

of  wet  or  peaty  Laod,  in  Willington  and  other  places, 

s  3  for 


for  -  cukiyatiDg  Qziers  on  a  large  iscale,  the  cuttings  of 
irhicb;  be  employs  in  Baskei-makingf  of  all  ibe  dif« 
fetef^t  kinds :  tbe  sballow  spell  or  split  Wooden  Bair 
keHfif  principally  of  AsU  and.  Hazel,  I  l^lieve  (VoL  I. 
p»  367),  of  wbich  ^i^ch  general  use  is  made  Mirongbout 
.the  Mining  Districts^  are  made  in  All  Sainls  Derby^ 
CbapGl*en-][e-Frith,  Chesterfield,  &c. 

30.  Plane  (platanus  orientalis)  are  very  fine  itt 
Bradby  Park,  where  they  were  planted  about  ibe  year 
1735:  in  Peak  Forest  Town  also,  there  are  some,  I 
believe^  The  almost  universal  destruction  of  thb  Tree* 
which  took  place  in  tbe  Southern  parts  of  tlie  l&land 
in  tbe  Spring  of  1809,  probably  in  consequence  of  a 
sudden  frost  at  the  budding  time,  .did  not  I  believe  exr 
tend  to  Derbyshire. 

SI.  Pear,  Wild,  or  White-beam  (cratmgus  aria) 
grows  in  the  Limestone  Rocks  in  Dove-Dale,  Matlock 
Bath,  Wacdlow-bay,  &c.,  and  in  the  Hedgies  in 
Morley,  &c. 

32.  Poplar,  Balsam  (popidus  balsamifcra}^  or  Ca- 
roline Poplar,  is  planted  at  Mellor,  and  is  a  very  fiist 
growing  Tree. 

33.  Poplar,  black,  or  common  (populus  nigral  J 
at  Asbburne,  Brimington,  &c. 

34.  Poplar,  black  Italian  (populus  nigral);  Ash- 
burnc,  Markeaton,  Mellor,  &c.  A  Trbe  of  this  kind, 
planted  in  the  Park  of  Sir  Brook  Boothby  at  Ashburne 
in  17S7,  had  in  1809,  attained  the  height  of  68  fe^ ; 
it  was  35  feet  to  the  first  ipain  branch,  seven  feetcir* 
cumfercnce  at  the  ground,  and  six  feet  two  inches  at 
six  feet  above  the  ground  ;  the  branches  extended  45 
feet  across.  In  1808  Francis  N.  C.  Mundy,  £Bq* 
planted  one  acre  and  an  half  of  ground^  at  Markeaton 
yiiih  this  Tree. 

36.  Pop* 


I 
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^  35.  Poplar,  Lomhardy  or  Po  (populus  ddelala), 
■t  Bakewell  (Inrge),  Belpei,  Ridgeway,  &c.  About 
Ihefficltl,  on  llic  confines  of  thifl  County,  these  Trees 
«re  Tcry  common;  at  Ridgeway  Mr.  Joseph  Hutton, 
rcmnrked  to  me,  tliat  in  liigh  and  expos<>d  situa< 
loni,  tliese  Trees  arc  less  afflicted  or  rendered  crooked, 
by  the  prevailing  wind,  tliati  any  other.  Near  the 
•erwcnt  nt  Bclper  Cotton  Mills,  one  of  these  Trees 
Ihnt  was  planted  in  1779,  being  then  three  inches  dia- 
moter  at  bottom,  in  March  1808,  was  10  inches  dia- 
meter, and  measured  40  solid  feet  oFTimticr. 

36.  Sallow  (salix  lupreaj  has  been  mentioned  as  a 

^:&edge  plaat  in  p.  01  ;  it  retiuires  pruning  and  manage* 
to  make  it  grow  straight  and  clear,  for  which 
trouble  it  would  amply  repay,  by  the  value  of  its  wood 
for  the  Turner^',  and  various  other  uses.  In  some  situ* 
■lionii,  Sallow  Underwood  Poles  are  most  of  thera 
found  penetrated,  or  bored  with  holes,  near  a  quarter  of 
411  inch  diameter  from  their  rods,  a  good  way  up  the 
Polai,  by  asortof  worm,  and  which  retard  Iheir  giunth, 
Kod  injure  the  wniid,  to  such  u  degri-c,  that  some 
remedy,  besides  that  of  stocking  up  the  roots  And 
planting  other  wood  in  their  places,  would  be  very  de* 
sirabk*.  The  stems  of  this  Plant  as  Underwood,  are 
Tery  apt  to  swell  out  from  the  stool,  like  an  inverted 
4iell»  and  encrundi  much  on  the  space  of  other  adjoin- 
ing stuoU. 

,  37,  Scotch  Fir  (pinus  s^hrttris).  This  Tree, 
which  ruay  certainly  rank  after  the  Oak  and  the  Larch 
in  point  of  usefulness,  was  thought  in  the  early  half  of 
the  Iwt  50  or  60  years,  to  be  the  only  Trc«  adapted  to 
Plantations  on  high  and  sandy  or  Grit-stone  Soils,  and 
is  accordingly  found  alone  in  sncli  situations  in  almost 
-every  part  of  the  County,  tho'  of  late  it  has  bern 
s  i  jaclged] 


I 
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judged,  in  Glossop  and  atlier  p1:ic 
nurse  and  ptoicct  Oak  and  Lnccli,  and  tome  oth« 
Trees,  in  the  early  state  of  their  irrowth,  in  which  i 
pacily,  they  arc  however  inferior  to  Spiuce,  for  shellei 
to  other  Trei^,  particulariy  as  an  oulsidi-  tow  or  Iwo^ 
(t>  exposed  Planlations ;  where,  if  llieir  leaders 
latipn  off,  nt  seven  or  eight  feet  liigli  (without  olbct 
prnninpX  they  may  be  preserved  as  a  most  effeclaal 
and  uniamenlal  hedge-like  border  o(  evergreens,  to  prr«,-« 
vent  the  access  of  chilling  winds  (o  ibe  interior, 
more  profilable  pruned  trnnks  of  the  Tret's  in  the  inrw 
parts  of  sikIi  Hlantations,  and  for  preventing  the  light 
being  seen  tbro'  sncli  rianlalions,  uhich  has  grntrally 
an  unpleasant  efti.-cl.  My  Notes  on  this  Tree  were 
made  al  Alderwasley,  Alleslry  N  (Geld  Bells),  Adi- 
over,  Belper,  Bradby  Park  (very  birRp),  Chapel-MilU 
town  (large),  Chatsworth,  Coxbcnch,  l)ron6eld,  Fow- 
marke  (prun'd),  Glossop,  Great  Ducklow,  Grille, 
Hazelwood-Hall  (in  Hedge-mws  prnnM),  High-Oir- 
dish,  Kcdleslon  (al  Irelon  House),  Learn,  Little  Ireton, 
Locko  Park,  Mansel  Park  (field  Belts),  Mapplcfon 
NE(t"^""'^)'  Measham  Field  (by  roads  excessirely 
pnm'd),  Melborne  (large),  Mellor,  Nclber-I*adl«7, 
Newton  Solncy  (prun'd),  Overton  (very  large),  Re[v 
Ion-park  (large),  Ilipley  (two  or  three  prun'd),  Shi[^ 
ley,  Somercotes  (Pine-hall,  large),  Slanesby,  Stanfrejr 
(Ibrw  prun'd)  Slanton-in-the-Ptak  (large).  StRbbiny, 
Swatlnvick  (prun'd),  Tibsbelf  (Hurst),  Walton  . 
Trent  (large),  Wingcrworth,  &c. 

At  Leam,  a  Fir  N  E  of  Marmaduke  M.  Mtddlelo 
House,  was  in  1808,  live  feet  circumference  at  fonr  f 
ftbove  thu  ground,  and  bad  been  prun'd  (o  S5  feet  bigb, 
without  a  twig. 

Pinc'Iiall  Ifoufic  in  Somercotes,  is  so  called, 

saidj 


oil  on^^^ 
leloifl^H 

high, 

,  if-I^^H 
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I,  from  a  Trumpeter  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  Army, 
when  it  served  in  ScoUanJ,  having  brought  from  thence 
wme  Scotch  Fir  Seed  in  his  jiockel,  from  which  be 
laiced  (he  Trees  now  growing  in  the  front  of  that  house- 
In  Bradby  I'ark,  a  Scotch  Fir,  growing  J  m.  S  W 
«f  the  Hall,  measured  in  1S09,  nine  fret  ctTcuinference 
for  twelve  feet  high,  and  then  bad  large  arms,  and  a 
large  central  slem  above  Ihem. 

In  Walton  on  Trent,  a  Scotch  Fir  growing  in  front 
of  tho  old  Hall  in  (809,  measured  sis  fiet  seven  inches 
circamferencc  at  four  feel  high,  and  was  40  (let  high. 

In  GlosGop,  in  1809,  Scotch  Firs  squaring  eight  to 
twelve  inches,  and  measured  with  ihcir  Bark  on,  wilb- 
ent  aUowance,  sold  at  3i.  to  Ss.  3d.  per  I'uot. 

A  Scofch  Fir,  growing  near  to  ilie  S  K  corner  of  Sir 
JoMph  Banks's  .Summer  House,  on  the  S  I<~  of  Overton 
Hall,  measured  in  April  1808,  four  feet  tuiir  inches 
•nd  a  half  in  circumfiTi-nce  at  four  feet  ahove  the 
grannd  :  much  larger  Trees  than  this,  are  growing  S  W 
of  the  Hull.  In  .lanuary  iSlI,  44  Scotch  Fir  Trees, 
felird  from  Ihi-  VV  side  of  ihe  Birch  Grove,  SW  of 
the  Hall,  of  about  100  or  110  years  growth,  were  sold  by 
Sir  Joseph's  agent  for  26S/. 

Tbe  Scotch,  Spruce,  and  Lnrch  Trees  planted  on 
•ome  plots,  at  Stanton-in-the-Pcak,  about  40  yean  ago, 
IR  the  Park  of  Bache  Thombill,  Esq.  were  valued  in 
1809,  ai  1000/.  per  acre. 

This  butts  and  roots  of  Scotch  Firs,  are  generally  lefl 
ID  the  ground,  when  the  Trees  arc  felted,  in  this  and 
most  other  Coal  Counties  ;  perhaps  it  might  answer, 
to  Iftke  these  up  to  extract  the  Tar  from  them,  as  is 
pnctiwxl  in  Sweden,  the  particulars  of  which  process 
nay  be  found,  in  the  Library  of  tbe  Society  of  Arts,  in 

tAbc  Adclphi,  London. 
•  38.  m. 
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38.  Silver  Fir  (pinus  piceaj.  Thefie  I  saw  growii^ 
Id  Kedkston  (at  Ireton  House,  large),  '0?erton  (v«ry 
lAfgO>  Sutton  in  Scarsdale  (young),  Wingerworlli  £ 
(large),  &c.  The  largest  Trees  of  this  kind  in  the 
County,  I  believe,  are  growing  S  W  of  Overton  Ha]I» 
tlie  seat  of  Sir  <Toseph  Banks,  Bart.,  one  of  which 
measures  eight  feet  circumference  at  four  feet  high; 
another  nine  feet  one  inch  at  four  feet,  and  this  Tree 
Irolds  13  inches  diameter  at  65  feet  high* 

39.  Spanish  or  Sweet  Chestnut  (fagus  castameaj^ 
These  Trees  I  noticed  at  Belper,  Bradby  Park  (planted 
in  1735,  pruned,  fine),  Calke  Park,  Chatsworth  (fine), 
Holbrook  (large),  Hopton,  Learn,  Little  Eaton,  MeU 
lor,  Stanesby  (fine),  Stoke,  Sutton  in  Scarsdale^  Up* 
per  Padlcy  Wood,  by  the  Derwent  side,  &c. 

Some  of  these  Trees  S  £  of  Chatsworth  House,  hare 
50  feet  of  clear  stem  without  a  bou^h.  In  1808  Philip 
Gell,  Esq.  planted  4000  of  these  Trees  on  the  Shale  S 
of  Hopton,  where  they  appeared  to  grow  much  faster 
in  the  first  year  than  Oaks  or  Larches,  in  the  same 
Plantation.  Some  Spanish  Chestnuts  were  planted  on 
a  steep  bank  N  W  of  Little  Eaton  by  the  late  Mr. 
Francis  Ridford,  which  in  1809  were  very  flourishing, 
but  some  of  them  had  been  pruned  too  much  at  once, 
and  had  thrown  out  fresh  shoots,  which,  with  judicious 
pruning,  will  scarcely  ever  liappen.  This  Tree  nercr 
ought  to  be  felled  but  in  the  Spring,  before  leafing,  on 
account  of  the  value  of  its  Bark  in  tanning,  in  which 
it  is  little  if  any,  less  efficacious  than  Oak  Bark. 

40.  Spruce  Fir  (pinus  abiesj,  these  have  already 
been  spoken  of,  p.  264,  as  nurses  to  shelter  Oaks  and 
other  deciduous  Trees,  which  will  often  be  found  to 
grow  up  through  the  long  lower  branches  of  Spruoe, 
left  thus  without  pruning  pn  purpose  for  shelter.    I 

noted 
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Ifiotod  tliMe  Trees  in  Cbatswortb  Park  (Urge,  buL 
T  ImolljrJi  CllosBop  (lar^,  in  Liglilside  PUiiiltilioii}, 
yCntl  Hucklow,  Hatldon  N  B,  }og\cby  (tall),  Sliipley 
H  W,  (fine),  Slitntori  in  llie  Peak,  &c.  U  is  probable, 
Ihat  none  of  tlic  above,  or  any  olbers  in  tbis  County, 
«ro  equal  in  bizo  lo  Ibc  Spruce,  and  other  Firs  growiug 
at  JUyme  Hall,  nenr  its  borders,  in  (^bcsliire. 

4L  Sycamore  (acer  pseudo'plalanus).  I  noficeil 
ihcse  Trees,  of  the  common  sorl,  in  Matlock  Town 
OtiTgc^  spreading),  Mt'Uor,  Peak  Forest,  Sbottlc  (large, 
ml  Alton},  Sudbury  Park,  Wallori  on  Trent  (large,  nt 
Old  Hall),  &c.  ;  and  of  the  sort  witb  variegated  leaves 
of  nbilG  and  gn^^n,  iit  Asbover  (at  tbc  Butts),  Hoptun 
HaU,  Tissingloii  Parli,  Wormbill,  &c.  Wbere  Rab- 
bits very  mucli  abound,  as  In  Sudbury  Park,  it  has 
boca  found,  Ibat  tbcy  arc  .less  disposed  lo  injutc  the 
JBurk  of  these  Trees  nhcn  young,  than  any  other  kind 
of  Tree.  Mr.  James  Pilkiiigton,  in  bis  "  View  of 
Derby&hire,"  Vol.1,  p.  474,  mentions  a  sort  of  Wine 
being  made  from  the  sap  of  this  Tree,  iu  »>nie  places. 

42.  Weeping  WMovi  fsatix  babi/loHica).  Of  this 
beautiful  Tree,  1  sat*  two  good  specimens,  nt  Lulling- 
Ion  and  at  Shardlow. 

43.  Weymonlb  Piue  fpinus  itrobus).  I  noted  tlicsc 
Tren  at  Chatsworlh  (fine),  Doveiidge,  Mcatham, 
Wingcrnorlh,  &c. 

44.  While  Willow  (salLr  alba),  are  dispersed  in  dif- 
ferent places  through  the  County,  in  March  ISOS.  Phi- 
lip G'cli,  £hq.  of  the  Gate-bouse  in  Wirksworth,  felled 
&  Tree  of  tliis  kind  at  Warmbrook  8  of  the  Town,  that 


was  three  feet  diameter,  an 
Has  sold  and  deliTercd  at 
fidper,  at  3*.  6rf.  per  foot 

d  of  which    IM  solid  fcet 

Messrs.  Slrulti'  Works  at 

:  Mr.  G.  has  sererol  other 
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Wjrifoe  IVm  of  ttifi  wrt,  yet  rfaiidlt^.  ;1  Wntf^ 
mVtiit&iioAorthe^ieeHngof  the  Bufc  0Pth& 
of  the  Crack  Wilbw  fstUix  JrdgiKs)j  in  the  ftj^fig 
fftodn,  in'  this  Comity,  altbo*  Mr.  Henrf'  lUnbuA 
itafieif,  itt^  hU  Cheshire  RejMirt,  p.  327,  tbai'lM 
Fanben  therej^  after  trial,  had  in  1806  giren  Sf.^ftt' 
ton  fef  Willoiir  Bark;  ' '^ 

-  4d.  Yew  (taxuB  baeeaia).  Bfaay  ages-ago,  itsee^sa 
to  hav^  beat  a  costonii  to  plant  these  trees  iii  -iti 
Chinth^yards,  where  I  m^eed  them  still  renwinin^lik 
Darfey  (feiy  large),  Edlaston,  Hartshorn  (large),  Hit^^ 
thersage,  Shirley,  ftc.  The  Yew  in  Dailey  Gbvtth^ 
jraid,  in  180B,  teeasufed  33  ieet  in  eircumfiMnmoe,  M 
lire  feet  above  the  groniid.  They  grow  kbo  in- Ast^ 
over,  Barlboroagh  N  E,  Birkin  Lane,  Holy-mdiN^ 
side  (many),  Matlock,  Newton  in  Blackwell  (mahy)^ 
Oakerthorpe,  SmaUey,  Tissington  (on  the  Town 
Spring)  y  &c. 

T4ie  withered  leaves  and  branches  of  this  Tree,  haM 
proved  iatal  to  great  ndmbers  of  Cattle  that  browieii 
them ;  and  in  October  1797,  the  Son  of  Francis  Wlir* 
ton  in  Ashover,  was  poisoned  by  eating  of  the  berries 
of  this  Tree,  as  I  was  informed.  . 

The  planting  of  the  drier  parts  of  the  high  roodif 'In 
<he  Peak  Hundreds,  with  large  masses  of  thickly 
planted  Scotch  Fir  and  Larch,  seems  a  most  deshrabb 
object,  and  no  donbi  need  be  entertained  of  their  sao- 
ceeding  in  all  such  sitoations.  After  20  or  95  yearSy 
fields  might  be  cleared  on  all  the  leveller  parts  of  fbese^ 
by  the  cutting  down  and  disposing  of  the  Firs ;  in  tt6 
mean  time,  the  destruction  of  the  heath,  and  afmelions* 
tion  of  the  soil  would  be  faciRtated,  by  the  snn>t1ierii% 
shade  of  the  Tkees,  and  Hie  annual  fait  of  their  shack  er 

foliage,  ' 
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k  (foliage,  wid  thu  fields  thus  sheltered  by  surrounding 
'  |ic[tS|  might,  by  the  use  of  Lime,  Eoon  Ik  brought  intu 
LproliUble  culttvalion. 

The  planting  o(  single  Tr<es  fur  ornament,  in  Parks 
L«r  Grountls,  tir  lor  shade  for  Callle  io  Summer,  is 
LAks^  of  by  Mr.  Francis  muikie  in  an  able  manner, 
fin  hi«  "  Farmer's  Inslruclor,"  before  quoted,  p.  38. 

In  Culkc  Park  I  saw  llic  single  young  Trees  pro* 
f  <eclet!  (rum  the  Deer  and  Callle,  by  very   well-con* 
tritcd  frames  or  fences  of  rough  wood,  much  Ilic  widest 
■I  top,  by  which  two  or  thruc  useful  objects  were  ac- 
complislicd  at  once  :  the  boughs  could  not  be  cropped 
by  the  CqIIIl',  the  stems  of  (lie  Trees  were  in  no  danger 
af  being  galled  or  chafed  by*  the  top  of  the  fence,  in 
kigh  winds,  and  the  large  Ctltle  could  nut  approach 
(o  Irarapk-  acid  compress  the  ground  too  much  on  the 
lateral  roots  of  the  Trees  :  the  galled  and  broken  stats 
of  miiny  fine  youn^  Trees  thiit  had  been  planted  a  few 
years  in  tlie  Park  at  Fnreinnrke  Hall,  and  protected,  or 
mtbrr  were  intended  so  to  be,  by  frames  widest  at  bot- 
tom and  very  narrow  at  top,  formed  a  perfect  contrast 
to  what  I  have  mrnliuned  above.     In  the  £url  of , Chi* 
dicsler's  P.trk  in  .Susses,  I  saw  the  single  young  Trees 
r  protected  from  the  rubbing  and  treading  of  Cattle,  by 
1  ■  heap  of  the  roughest  and   rugi;edesl  flints  that  coul^ 
I  be  procured,  iKftitg  laid  about  a  yitrd   diameter,  and 
I  £>ur  nr  aix  inches  thick  round  the  foot  of  each  Tree; 
rand  from   which   uhn,  imotlu'r  good  effect  was  experi* 
encod,  thnl  o(  proJerliug  the  Roots  of  flie  young  Trees 
I  in  iconKidcrablt:  degree,  from  (he  drought  of  the  Sam- 
mff  1  sharp   angled    rubble    stones    would    probal^ljr 
■utwcr  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  Derbyshire  Parks 
lod  Pastures,  where  single  Trees  are  raising. 
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I  have  given  this  subject  a  separate  head,  as  most  pro^ 
per  to  be  introduced  in  this  place,  on  account  of  its 
immense  importance,  altho'  (he  printed  **  Plan**  deli- 
vered to  me,  and  other  Surveyors  of  Counties,  does 
not  contain  a  mention  of  the  subject :  and  ^hich  cir* 
cumstance,  probably,  explains  the  reason,  that  intbe 
Reports  on  five  of  the  Counties  that  are  adjacent  to 
Dpbyshire,  the  word  pruning  does  not,  I  believe, 
occur  in  this  Chapter,  not  even  in  that  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  altho'  it  contains  the  residience, 
and  exhibits  the  practice  of  Mr.  WilUarn  Pontty  at 
Huddersfield,  wbencp  this  highly  beneficial  practice 
has  been  spread  into  almost  every  County  in  England, 
by  his  individual  exertions,  and  thro'  a  wider  field 
than  the  English  Counties,  by  the  publication  there, 
of  his  excellent  work,  the  "  Forest  Pruner,'*  and 
might  have  given  reason  to  expect  some  account  at 
least  of  this  important  point,  in  the  management  of 
Plantations  and  Woods,  in  the  West  Riding  Report  r 
the  Nottinghamshire  Report  only  incidentally  mentions 
pruning*  to  have  been  practised  in  the  Hon.  R.  Lumley 
Savile's  Plantations,  about  the  year  1774  (pages  76  and 
77),  but  without  any  account  of  the  process  or  recom- 
mendation of  it,  or  otherwise,  by  the  Reporter.  I 
conceive,  therefore,  that  I  shall  perform  an  acceptable 
service  to  many,  in  giving  as  many  particulars  of  the 

*  The  shortening  of  the  Roots  of  Trees,  or  taking  oiTor  shortening  their 
Bratubu  at  the  time  of  planting,  mentioned  in  this  Report,  p.  63;  the 
shortening  the  Branches  of  Nurse  Trees,  that  they  may  not  overhang 
more  valuable  ones,  p.  67  (or  p.  97  of  the  Staffordshire  Report) ;  or  the 
cutting  off  of  </<rail  branches,  p.  67,  can  scarcely  any  of  them  be  dencnni- 
rated  Forest  Pruning,  in  the  sense  Mr.  Pontey  and  myself  use  that  term. 

early 
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early  practice  of  pruning,  andof  itseflfects  in  this  County, 
as  I  have  been  able. to  collect:  to  state  the  different 
instances  that  I  have  obserYcd  or  heard  of  its  recent 
practice  there,  ivith  some  account  of  the  principles, 
and  practical  rules  for  the  pruning  of  young  Plan- 
tations. 

The  earliest  and  most  satisfactory  instance  of  pruning 

that  I  have  noticed,  ivas  performed  in  the  Earl  of 

Chesterfield's  Park  at  Bretby,  on  numerous  fine  Oaks, 

Abh,  Chestnuts,  Beech,  &c.  planted  in  rows  about  the 

jear  1745,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Underwood  the  Gardener 

(who  died  about  1770,  and  w:is  buried  at  Repton),  large 

holes  being  dug  for  planting  each  Tree,   that  cost  2|r/. 

each,  it  appears,  and  into  each  of  which  a  cart-load  of 

good  soil  was  put,    previous  to  the  planting  of  the 

Trees,  which  were  of  good  size,  and  were  well  fenced 

from  the  Deer;  and  they  were prti/zec^ and  trained  with. 

great  care  as  long  as  Mr.  U.  lived  (see  Mr.   Francis 

Blaikie's  *^  Farmer's   Instructor,"    p.  S2J,    and  had 

Mr.  Burton  his  Successor  but  followed  his  excellent 

example,  his  Lordship's  Timber  would  now  have  been 

immensely  more  valuable  and   handsome,  and  been  a 

pattern  in  all  respects,  as  io  management  and  perfection 

of  Timber. 

.  The  Oaks  in  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  fine  Woods  4it 
Knowl-hill  in  Ticknall,  and  the  Avenues  leading  thence 
Io  Foremarke  Hall,  were  excellently  trained  and  ma- 
naged by  Mr.  Wm.  Gregory  the  Gardener  there,  abofit 
and  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century :  the  Oaks 
ta  the  Woods  were  trained  up  to  straight  and  clear  bodies, 
20  to  40  feet  in  length  ;  and  when  Sir  Francis  had  a 
lai^  Sale  from  these  Trees,  a  few  years  ago,  they  were 
allowed  by  all  that  saw  them,  to  be  the  best  quantity 

of 


isli  Cheslnuts, 
deck)  uuus  Trees  on  the  S  E  of  Cbalsworlh  House,  wcif 
ill  thi;  proems  of  pruning,  witli  great  jutlgment,  about 
tbt^jear  1750:  but  it  is  I  am  en  (able,  tliat  at  that,  as 
well  as  at  laosl  subsequent  periods,  lite  pruning  of  Fin 
was  not  thought  advisable,  and  the  snags  and  knotti- 
s  of  these,  in  consequence,  ma;  serve  to  convince 
anyone,  uflbcevilof  neglecting  early  and  judiciout 
pruning  of  these,  such  as  wasapplied  to  the  other  cla» 
of  Trees. 

The  late  Sir  Henry  Cavendish,  Bart-  (Lord  Wall 
park's  father)  took  great  delight  and  pains  in  the  ^lan^j 
ing  and  training  uf  his  Plantations  at  Doveridgc,  and 
iu  recommending  and  explaining  the  practice  to  his 
ftiends :  about  the  year  17S0,  he  superintended  the 
pruning  of  several  Trees  fur  Mr.  Mundy  in  Markealou 
Park,  when  on  a  visit  there,  uilh  a  fine  toolh'd  Saw^ 
in  order  lo  recommend  its  more  general  adoption. 

About  the  year  1791,  Francis  N.  C.  Mundy,  Etq. 
employed  Alt.  .luhn  Sands  (late  Gardener  at  Kedleston 
Hall,  and  the  Fathcr-in-Iaw  of  Mr.  Joseph  Frost,  His 
Majesly's  BailllF  at  Windsor)  to  prune  bis  ncnly* 
planted  Belts  and  ornamental  Plantations  at  Markeaton, 
and  uliick  on  examination,  1  found  exceedingly  well 
performed  ;  the  Tre?s  in  good  condition,  except  from 
subsequent  neglect;  which  Mr.  M.  informed  me,  bad 
been  occasioned  by  the  representations  of  his  old  Car- 
penter Mr.  William  Ellis,  and  bis  present  Gardener 
Mr.  Thomas  1'omHnson,  tbe  former  of  whom  slated  to 
me,  (bat  the  Poles  from  the  thinnings  of  these  pruned 
Plantations,  ptu-licularly  a  Belt  on  llie  bill  N  £  of 
MaiL' 
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fBliunson  opposilc  sides  of  (lie  Hand  llitrre,  for  Geiio 
ral  Crawford,  lh.it  were  sown  i«it)i  Acorns  about  17 
airt  «^,  and  (hot  iHli-ly,  wlicn  some  of  ttii'in  were 
rik-d  for  I'-isIs  mid  Rails,  they  wpre  foiint!  lo  bave 
>^«frx  ill  Ihi-in  :  and  further,  lliat  Wallon  Wood  S 
it(  Bufiow-liill,  belonging  tu  tbe  MiirquU  Town- 
■hcndt  bail  been  pruned  b^-  his  Father  GoOrgc  1'oinliri- 
son,  about  1703,   and  tho'  \\c  cut  clo»c  and   sniootb, 

KB  pninini;  bad  done  injury, 
I  foeirgf^  of  Mr.  M.  to  bu  cnnducled   without  ticlny 
Itit  Timber-yard,  to  see  as  many  aN  pnssibli;  of  llie 
spoilt  Poles  that  Ellis  and  TomUiisoii  had  been  (idk. 
iugof;  and  enji'l  say  but   I   was  much  pleased,  iho' 
^^A0t  nt   nil  surprized  tii  tind,    after  scv<'ral  cU-Tt   Oak 
^^■ftlc*  about  four  or  five  inches  diameler,    had   been 
^Htmlu-d  out  by  Elba,  to  see,   that  the  pruning  visible  in 
^^JOrlr  cldl  xnrfaces,  had  been  close  and  well  performed, 
atid  nearly  every   defect,  as  he  callal   ihem,  to  consist 
in  tlir  chan;rc  or  ratlicr  ilifference  of  colour  in  the  knot, 
^^Hgmlhp  white  and  clear,  or  straight-grained  Stip  Wood, 
^^Msl   had  completely    formed  over  the    cut  ^nifnces, 
^Hrlipre  (be  pruning  had  bpen  performed  :  and  1  scrupled 
^^Bpt  thifti   lu  point  out,  as  I   now  maintain,  that  these 
^^■nib  were  considerably  stronger,  on  account  of  ibis 
^^feqfc*ide  of  c/fur  nB(yA»o//fjj  rroorf,  than  if  the  bonghs 
liad  been  cut  olT  at  llie  time  of  falling,  besides  their 
bring  so  much   less  tapering,   and  probably  nol   less 
dunMe:   and  1   bave  been  thus  putticuliu,  in  order 
DERBV.  vor..  II. J  I-  to 
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to  put  Gentlemen  on  their  guard  against  being  mis* 
led  by  ihrir  Carpenters  find  others,  in  a.  stmikir  mav 
ncr,  and  to  point  out,  that   Carpenters  and   Tim 
dealers,  who  have  almost  iiivariabl;  been  in  the  habi 
of  haying  Timber  noloriouslj/ depreciated  in  price  I 
its  knoltiness  and  defects,  are  very  averse  to  seeing  tbei 
defects  remedied,  or,  as  they  would  term  it,  concealer 
by  art,  and  the  attention  of  the  grower ;  ami  that  vhei 
ever  previous  pruning  has  been  heard  of,  or  can  ! 
discerned  in  the  interior  of  ibe  Tree,  tho'  itbeonly  by  a  " 
slight  diflcretice  in  the  colour  of  the  grain,  these  men 
are  equally  or  more  loud  in  their  complaints,   than 
against  knots,  &c. :  the  reason  is  obvious,  these  lt| 
would,  by  common  consent,  have  lowered  the  price  < 
the  article  !    I  also  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  \ 
point  out,  (he  impropriety  of  judging  of  the  effects  of 
pruning,  by  the  Poles  tbiimed  out  a  few  years  afler- 
wardi,  since  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  these  have  pro- 
fited even  less  by  the  operation,  than  those  left  standing, 
and  that  in  such,    the   main  end  of  pruning  young 
Plantations,  (bat  of  inducing  the  growth  of  a  valuable 
and  perfect  coat  of  clear  and  knotless  wood,  over  the  ex- 
terminuted  branches,  nbich  must  somehow  happen,  if 
clear  wood  is  at  all  obtained,  kas  not  had  time  to  be 
accomplishct). 

I  beg  further  to  state,  that  when  I  reached  Walton 
OH  Trent,  in  the  course  of  my  Survey,  I  enquired  for 
Mr.  George  Tomlinson,  and  rcfjuested  him  to  accom- 
pany me  to  the  two  small  Planlulions  near  Mr.  Francis 
Hamp's  House,  which  I  had  possed  on  my  way  from 
Drakelow  :  and  found  (be  northern  one,  that  bad  been 
a  Garden  of  SO  perches  (far  less  than  represented),  was 
sown  thick  with  Acorns  in  1793,  and  (ho'  thinned  and 
pruned  too,  perhaps  when  very  young,  for  I  coald  dis- 
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ecm  no  murk  of  pruning  on  t'lcm,  were  when  !  saw 
them  in  1809,  only  four  fi;ct  a\^H,  and  smothering 
one  anollicr :  theolhcr  Plantnlion  of  30  perches  S  of 
the  Road,  was  an  old  wasic  Marl  or  Clay-pit  formerly, 
probably,  and  wns  thiclily  pliinled  in  1792,  with  three 
year  old  Oak  and  some  Asli  plants,  which  have  Iieen 
ibinncd  since  the  other  Plantation,  and  the  largest  of 
<he  Poles  cleaved  info  IvTo  inclosing  Posts  ;  in  which,  I 
could  not  learn  from  Mr.  T.  tlint  any  material  defects 
■were  discernible  ;  and  tho'  these  were  indisputably  the 
Plantntintis  mentioned  at  Mr.  Miindy's,  iid  was  de- 
sirous of  shewing  me  a  small  Plantation  of  about  Two 
Pcrchw,  by  the  Road  side,  on  the  west  of  Bnrrow-hill, 
that  was  planted  with  Oaks  and  Ashes  at  three  feet 
apart  or  less,  for  the  Marquis  Townshend,  about  1780, 
which  his  son  Thomas  Tomlinson,  before  menlionetl, 
thinned  and  pruned  in  1797:  and  which  has  been 
•aid  to  have  starved  them,  and  made  them  mossy,  and 
prevented  their  growth  since,  but  none  of  them  bati 
been  felled  since  tlie  pruning,  in  order  (o  sec  liow  tt  Itcitl 
aflfeclcd  llicm ;  on  viewing  tliese  Trees  attentively,  I 
ascribed  the  alleged  check  iu  their  growth,  to  tiieit 
sudden  exposure,  by  too  copious  pruning  and  thinning 
at  once,  and  their  mossiness  to  their  being  still  much 
(00  thick  ;  and  what  I  saw  most  to  complain  of,  was, 
Ibe  want  of  proper  and  gradual  thinning,  in  this  small 
Oak  Plantation. 

I  went  with  Mr.  T.  to  Walton  "Wood,  which  is 
under  his  care,  consisting  of  very  tall  Ash  and  EIn» 
Tmes,  principally,  with  scarcely  any  Underwood, 
and  where  on  every  side  I  saw  dead  and  rotten  undci- 
bougbs,  or  else  long  dead  snags,  instead  of  the  pruning 
that  I  bad  been  told  of  at  Alaikcalon,  as  above.  In 
justice,  however,  to  Mr.  Tomlinson  the  eider,  I  men- 
T  2  tion, 
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*  * 

tioiiy  and  with  pleasure,  tKat  tho*  formerly  an  adib* 
cate  for  Soaf^,-  or  Live-sfdmp  pruning,  particBla;lyiii 
Hedge^row  Trees,  he  showed  *  roe,  with  marks  Bf '^hb 
approbation,  the.  close  and  judicious  pruning  of  jwuy 
Oaks,  &c.  near  his  House,  done  by  order  of  EdwBsd* 
H.,Mundy,  jun.  Esq.  of  South -Seu  Hall  in  WUlter 
and  spoke  in  commendation  of  the  recent  recomasaa 
daMon  of  Mr.  Trumper,  the  Timl^er  Agent  of  the  llaB» 
qois  Townshend,  to  have  his  Lordship's  PlantatioBr 
of  Fin  %nd  Oaks  (those  abore-mentioned  in  partiBulBirl 
thinned  and  pruned.  *   *  , 

.  In  Edward  S.  W.  SitwelFs  Park  at  Stanesby,  tta 
priming  of  Oaks,  Spanish  Chestnuts,  Ash, &g.  toaboBt 
fifteen  feet  in  height,  was  well  conducted  aboBt«thif 
year  1784;  but  was  unfortunately  for  a  long  time  wSkg^ 
wards  neglected. 

Bache  Thornhill,  Esq.  when  a  young  Man,  pruned 
the  lower  Branches  from  many  fine  Scotch  Fin  and 
some  other  Trees,  growing  in  his  Park  at  Stanton  in 
the  Peak,  but  unfortunately  cUscontinned  the  practice^ 
until  about  the  year  1703,  when  his  inli'lligent  Agent, 
Mr.  Joseph  Gilbert,  again  introduced  it,  tho'  not  on 
the  very  best  principles,  or  quite  such  as  Mr.  Ponfey 
teaches.  The  beginning  of  Pruning  at  Gatton,  in  1799^ 
and  the  cause  of  desisting,  has  been  alluded  to  already, 
page  255. 

Casual  instances  of  Pruning  Itcre  occur,  as  in  nrost 

other  Districts;  which  may  have  their  use,  when  known, 

in  showing  cither  what  to  imitate,  or  what  to  avoid. 

On  the  N  of  Mappleton  I  saw  some  Scotch  Firs,  that 

had  been  pruned  several  years.   In  the  front  of  Francis 

ShackIock*s  Cottage  in   Slanfrey,  three  Scotch  Fiis 

planted  in  1775,  were  pruned  in  the  interval  to  1799, 

to  30  feet  high. 

In 
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In  the  front  of  a  House  in  Ripley  Town,  there  are 
two  or  three  Firs,  pruned  up  to  a  considerable  height. 
When  I  was  at  Mr.  Robert  Charles  Greaves's  at  In- 
gleby,  he  showed  me  a  Dresser,  or^  Ironing-board,  in 
hit  Laundry,  that  was  sawn  from  a  large  AsIl,  cut  at 
Dontsthorpe  in  1S07,  in  which  there  was  an  excellent 
example  of  Pruning  visible,  performed  on  a  branch 
about  H  inch  diameter,  full  50  years  before  the  Tree 
was  fallen,  as  appeared  by  the  annual  layers  of  white 
and  perfect  wooil  formed  over  it,  the  inclosed  knot  ex- 
hibiting nothing  like  decay,  not  even  in  the  bark  that 
fills  a  small  Ciivity  on  one  side  of  it :  this  Tree  was  85 
feet  long  in  the  bole,  and  probably  had  been  growing 
70  years:  the  Bough  in  question  was  not  a  natural  one, 
or  that  originated  from  the  pith  of  the  Tree,  but  seiems 
to  have  sprung  out,  when  the  Tree  in  that  part,  was  of 
14  years^  growth,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  too  co- 
pious pruning  at  once.     I  have  been  pleased  to  hear, 
since  I  completed  my  Survey,  that  Mr.  Pontey  had 
been  callcti  in,  to  give  his  professional  advice  and  as- 
sistance as  a  Pruner,  in  Belper,  Radburne,  and  Shir- 
ley, and  |)erhaps  in  others  ere  this.     At  the  following 
phces,.  I  saw  the  good  effects  of  Pruning,  and  more 
than  the  ordinary  attention,  paid  io  training  Forest 
Trees,  viz. 

Ashovcr,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart,  and  Mr.  William 

Milnes  (Mr.  William  Milnes,  jun.),  see  p.  239  and 

S43. 
Bank-hall,  Samuel  Frith,  Esq. 
Beard,  Mr.  Samuel  Greatrick,  Hedge-row  Oaks  and 

Ashy  see  p.  ^1. 
Belper,  George  H.  Strutt,  Esq.  and  bis  Son,  see 

p.  239. 

T  3  Bradby 


278  wKcmnu  os  fobist  xftBEe^  vHBitv  vhaot i»Wf 

*  Bradby  FbA;  Earl  Cbesterfifild  (Francit  Blfuki^r«ea 

p«  S7I«  1  '. 

Galke,  Sir  Henry  Crevc»  Bart.  (Mr.  William  8ait|)y 
CaitoD,  EosebiuB  Hortoo,  £6q*i(fornierly)|  see  p^^lUfi* 
Chatsworth^  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  {formerljy  an4 

by  Mr.  Thomas  ^nowlton)^  see  p.  278. 
Cromfordy  Richard  Arkwright^  Esq. 
Doveridge  (the  late  Sir  Henry.  Cavendisli,  Bart.^y.ae^ 

p.  278. 
Edensor,   the  Duke  of  DeTon^hire  (Mr.  Tbomaf 

Knowlton). 
Etwall,  Mr.  John  Heacock. 
Foremarke  (formerly),  see  p.  871* 
Great  Hucklow,  John  Radford,  Esq.  see  p.88h 
Hartshorn,  Thomas  Hassall,  Esq. 
HoI1inwood*Common,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  yoang 

Oaks. 
Hopton,  Philip  Oell,  Esq.  Beech,  &c. 
I.ieam,  Marmaduke  M.  Middlcton,  Esq. 
Locko-Park,  William  D.  Lowe,  Esq.  (Thomas  Cpf 

verdale,  his  Gardener). 
Longford,  Edward  Coke,  Esq. 
Markeaton,  Francis  N.  C.  Mundy,  Esq.  (formerly), 

see  p.  S78. 
Mellor,  Samuel  Oldknow,  Esq.  see  p.  281. 
Newton-Solney,  Abraham  Hoskins,  Esq.  see  p.  281. 
Osmaston  Cottage  near  Shirley,  John  Berresford,  Etq. 
Palterton  and  Scarcliflf,  Earl  Bathurst  (Mr.  Jamef 

Dowland),  see  p.  73. 
Shirley  Park^Wood,  Edward  S.  Cox,  Esq. 
Stanage  in  Wingerworlh,  Sir  Thomas  Windsor  Huh* 

loke,  Bart.  (Mr.  John  Gratton,  jun.) 
^tanesby,  Edward  S.  W.  Sitwell,  Esq.  (formerly)^ 

see  p.  276. 

3tanton 
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-Stanton  in  (he  Peak,  linche  ThuTDliill,  Esq.  (Mi.Jo> 

seph  (jilbtTt),  sec  p.  276. 
Slobtf,  tlic  Hon.  John  Simpson. 
Swftthwiclc,  Sir  Thomas  \V.  Hunloke,  Bart. 
'Jaxall   in  Cheshire,    Francis  Joildercl,   Esq.  (Mr. 

Joseph  Coleby),  Cheshire  Hep.  p.  200,  but  where 

the  Pruning  is  not  noticed. 
Ticknall  (formerly),  Llm  Avenues,  &c. 
Walton  un  Trent,  Marquis  Townsbend  (Mr.  George 

Tomlinson),  Edward   M.  Mundy,  jon.   Esq.  see 

p.  275,  276. 
West- 1 1  and  ley,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  young  Oaks, 
Willcrslcy,  Richard  Arkwright,  Esq. 

As  some  persons  yet  affect  to  doubt  Ihe  propriety  of 
FoRst  Pruning,  1  bi'g  here  to  quote  the  answer  of  Sit 
Joseph  Banks,  the  worthy  and  able  President  of  the 
Aoyal  Society  (whose  scheme  of  future  Pruning  in  Ash- 
over  has  been  meiitiuncd,  p.  24^),  to  Ihc  Fourth  of 
Lmd  Gtenliervie's  Queries  respecting  Timber,  which 
viU  be  inserted  presently,  thai  I  have  extracted  from 
the  Manuscript  in  His  Majesty's  Office  of  Woods,  viz. 
"  All  Forest  Trees  bfaould  be  pruned,  annually,  till 
Ihcy  have  attained  a  very  considerable  growth :  the 
Branches  should  be  cut  off'  close  to  the  Stem,  and  quite 
«moo(h :  a  Draw-knife  is  the  best  tool  for  effecting  this. 
The  Writer  has  no  doubt,  that  the  cost  of  annual 
pruning-,  if  judinomli/  done-,  will  be  repaid  with  ten* 
fold  interest."  In  which  opinions  I  doubt  not  that  the 
worthy  Baronet  is  borne  out  by  experience,  on  his  Lin- 
colnshire Estate,  in  tlie  training  of  tiedge-row  Timber 
in  particular :  it  was  with  pain,  therefore,  that  I  raad 
in  auswer  to  the  same  Queries,  by  the  President  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  a  Gcnllcroau  not  less,  bat  per- 
T  i  haps 


luqiff  inoiet  fkmaiis  as  a  Yegetable  phjsiologifli  TbdaM 
Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  as  ibiiows:  ''Oaks  dfawn  lip 
into  long  naked  Poles,  either  by  Neigb boars,  m>hf 
Mr,'  PiM^lf^SiPUm  of  Fminng^  may  be  considesei  as 
spoilij  and  it  will  generally  be  found  best  to  fell  thtas^ 
and  traia  up  again  from  .  their  stools :""  because,.  H  t^ 
prescntatimi  of  Mr.  Pontey's  principles  of  trainiag 
Oaks,  so  marlfedj  (in  which  I  have  followed  the  Ma- 
jinscript),  s(nd  so.untme,  is  unjust,  and  calculated  to- 
do'great  mischief:  on  which  account  I  trust  that  ^abtfl 
be  excused  for  preceding  its  further  publication,  bj. 
what  may  proye  an  antidote;  foHunately,  thowtfids 
*<  train  up  again,^'  show  that  Mr.  Knight  is  awaitf  ofy^ 
and  limits  the  necessity  of,  art  being  uted  in  the  itai^. 
ing  of  Timber,  which  is  a  point  of  the  utmost  oolite* 
quence  to  be  established  ;  and  the  same  is  not  left  by 
Mr.  Knight  to  be  inferred  from  these  words  alone,  for  in 
answer  to  a  preceding  Query,  respecting  the  best  me- 
thod of  rearing  Oaks,  he,  after  disapproving  of  the 
sowing  of  Acorns  in  Forest  Lands,  recommends  nine 
feet  Plants,  to  be  planted  out  at  eight  yards  opart,  and 
to  train  such   by  a   "  proper    Pruning— Aig.V  ami 
straight  for  Plank,  and  low  and  crooked  for  Knee^ 
Timber:*'  how  he  would  effect  this,  but  on  the  very 
principles  that  Mr.  Pontey  has  so  ably  developed  and 
enforced,  and  so  long  and  successfully  practised,  wu 
are  untold,  here  or  elsewhere,  I  believe;  and  Mr.  Knight 
may  safely  be  challenged,  to  point  out  any  passages 
in  the  ^'  Forest  Pruner''  of  Mr.  Pontey,  that  authoriae, 
or  directions  that  would  lead  to,  the  spoiling  of  Oak 
Plantations,  by  rendering  them  naked  Poles.    But  i 
roust  proceed  to  notice  some  few  further  particulaite  of 
the  Pruning  at  the  above  places* 

^t  Bretby,  Mr.  Francis  Blaikie  has  practised  Prna* 

ing 
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ing  on  the  principles  explained  in  his  lafe  Pamphlei, 
called  the  ^^  Farmer's  Instructor ;"  he  expressed  him* 
lelf  averse  to  too  /nuch  pruning,  unless  the  Trees  are 
Terj  thick  in  a  mass,  lest  they  grow  top-heavy,  Oakt 
in  particular. 

At  Great  Hucklow,  John  Radford,  Esq.  commenced 
the  pruning  of  his  yonng  Plantations  (about  40  acres) 
as  aoon  as  the  Trees  had  taken  eflPectual  roo^  and  shot 
vigorously;  and  has  found  the  month  of  Au«;ust  the 
best  season,  and  that  in  ivhich  the  deciduous  Trees  are 
least  liable  to  break  again,  after  pruning, 

AtMellor  Millsy  I  was  particularly  gratified  in  seeing 
^tbe  judicious  pruning  carrying  on  by  Samuel  Oldknow, 
Ksq.;  and  cannot  but  recommend  this  Gentleman's  de*« 
lightful  Grounds,  as  perhaps  the  best^pecimrn  of  well* 
conducted  improvement,  that  1  am  any  where  ac« 
quainted  with. 

In  Newton  Solney,  Abraham  Hoskins,  Esq.  pruned 
many  of  the  Oaks  and  Firs  in  Bladon  Wood,  in  18Q3, 
dose  and  well ;  yet  many  persons  would  fain  have  per* 
loaded  him,  soon  after,  (hat  he  had  spoilt  them:  I  , 
meation  the  circumstance,  with  the  hope  of  inducing 
such  persons,  and  others  of  similar  sentiments,  to  review 
these  spoilt  Trees,  from  time  to  time,  and  judge  for 
themselves. 

The  mention  (if  some  instances,  where  I  saw  pruning 
ii^adiciously  performed,  is  a  necessary  piece  of  justice^ 
to  put  others  on  their  guard  against  imitating  the  same* 

The  Iled^'c-rows  Trecrs,  near  Jow-hole  in  Beard, 
meotioned  atMive,  were  too  much  pruned  at  once,  but 
were  cut  close  and  neat. 

In  a  small  Plantation,  surrounding  the  Chert-Pita 
im.  NW  of  Bonsai,  some  Larch,  that  stood  wide 
apartf  aod  bad  beea  excessively  pruned,^  had  thrown 

out 
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out  nnmcrouB  small  new  Branches:  and  one  that 
been  headed  entirely,  by  accident,  had  thrown  out 
Brnnches. 

On  the  NW  of  Little  Eaton,  I  saw  some  fine: 
nish  Clieslnuls,  too  much  pruned  at  once,  and  nl 
had  occasioned  the  throwing  out  of  numerous  new 
unnatural  sbools. 

By  the  Roads' sides,  on  the  East  side  of  Meashara, 
near  to  Measham  Field,  1  saw  some  Scotch  Firs,  lite- 
rally bare  Poles,  owing  to  excessive  and  injudicious 
pruning :  it  has  beon  from  occnsit^nal  instances  of  such 
egregious  foUy  as  this,  that  much  of  the  clamour  so 
Jktally  raised  against  Forest  Pruning  of  oil  sorts,  has 
originated  and  beeti  kept  alive;  and  to  which  the  ill* 
judgi^d  allumpts  of  some  others,  to  rechiim  and  ira* 
prove  old  and  too  loiig  neglected  Trei-s,  by  pruning,  or 
rather  lopping  of  (hem  (see  p.  9S'i),  have  much  cob' 
tribuled. 

A  pretty  extensive  and  close  atlenlion  to  the  vai 
roral  improvements, going  on  in  the  country  during! 
ral  years  past,  has  convinced  me,  that  the  managemeot 
of  Wood  Lands,  particularly  those  which  have  been 
plante<t  within  the  past  century,  and  of  Tr<TS  in  gene* 
ml,  is  far  more  behind  than  any  olher,  tho'  of  such 
great  imporUtnce  ;  and  that  a  degree  of  prulit  and  ad- 
Tantage  would  flow  from  the  general  adoption  of  better 
principles  and  practices,  in  this  respect,  unknown  in 
almost  any  other  branch  of  rural  economy  :  and  I  caD> 
not  but  cherish  the  idea  of  the  publication,  andexlcn- 
flive  sale  of  Mr.  William  Pontey's  "  Forest  Pruner," 
in  1805,  and  the  wider  extension  of  his  professional 
h  Jabours  since  that  period,  in  directing  and  superintend- 
ing Pruning,  forming  the  coDimcnccment  of  a  new  era, 

I  this  essential  department  of  luial  aSairs :  1  shall 
tli<        " 
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Aerefore,  I  hojte,  be  performing  an  acceptable  pii^ce 
of  service  to  many,  in  giving  some  of  (he  leading  prin- 
ciples, atij  explaitiing  llie  practice  of  Forest  Pruning, 
iu  Uiis  place,  according  to  my  own  method  and  con- 
ception of  it,  agreeing  liowever  in  alt  esscnlial  poinis 
vttb  tbe  able  Work  above  quolcd,  and  wliicli  all  those 
wlio  liave  any  considerable  interest  in  Plantations, 
ought  attentively  to  sludy. 

1  shuU  fir^t  endeavour  to  shew  Ibc  necessity  of  Forest 
Pruning,  Iiy  calling  tbe  consideration  of  my  Header  to 
tbe  first  stage  and  progress  of  a.  Tree  towards  its  ma- 
turity, and  becoming  Timber;  wiiicb  last,  almost 
«fery  one  knons,  is  valnable,  fur  all  but  a  very  few 
purposes,  in  proportion  to  llie  straiglilncss  of  its  grain, 
or  freedom  from  knots  i  young  Trees  of  most  kinds,  by 
ibe  lime  that  they  have  acquired  the  size  of  a  goose* 
quil,  arc  fumisbed  with  several  lateral  branches,  that 
originite  at  the  very  pith  of  tlie  stem  :  and  in  consi- 
dering how  very  essential  these  lateral  branches  then 
ne  to  the  growth  and  existence  of  the  plant,  the  prin- 
ciple wbencc  a  clear  trunk  without  branches  or  knots  is 
lo spring,  can  scarcely  be  perceived:  as  we  conlem* 
pUtc  the  further  growth  of  the  Tree,  by  steps  or 
periods,  of  one  or  two  feet  iu  its  height,  we  shall  per- 
ceive, however,  a  constant  repetition  of  the  same  pro- 
cess, of  numerous  small  brandies  or  twigs,  succeeding, 
and  originating  at  the  very  pith  or  centre  of  the  main 
;  and  it  must  strike  every  one,  that  if  etich  one  of 
e  laterals,  continued  ever  after,  as  essential  to  the 
Uth  and  existence  of  the  plant,  as  they  were  at  the 
'  time  of  their  first  production,  that  cleat  and  knotless 
Timber  would  be  unattainable  :  experience,  however, 
teachcK,  that  the  greater  part  of  tbem  are  only  of  tem- 

L importance  to  the  Tree,  and  yet,  ibat  there  is 
no 
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no  fixcH  or  determinate  ordfrr  or  period  in  which  t 
Utcriils   Iiccomt^,    in  great   pnrt,  iiou-CBSciilial   to 
lu-allli  and  perfection  of  the  pLiiil,  or  direct  means  pi 
vidcd  by  nature,    for  tlicir  removal   wluni    no  furll 
usefiit,  like  Hie   falling  of  llie  leaves  of  most  Trees 
the  Autumn  :  nor  is  there  any  lliin:;  like  joints  or 
culntioiis  provided,  nt  wliich   lhci>e  latenih,  whc 
longer  of  use,  separate,  wlieii  nccidendd  or  de«i 
force  plucks  Ihem  from   the  Irnnk,  but  either  n 
solute  fracture,   or  a  cutting  of  the   (ibrrt  of  Inrcral 
closely  connected  and  joined  us  ihey  arc,  with  those 
Iheccnlreof  ihe  trunk,  must  be  made,  and  thiil    no- 
thing like  the  prudnctiun  of  bnrk  lo  cover  the  slumps 
or  «nd&  of   laltrnls,  so  wvereil,  ever  takes  place,  no- 
thing being  more  evident,  than  tliiit  in  every  instance, 
the  wounds  uf  Tret's  are  hcilleil  or  i>'piiired,  by  ihc  gra- 
dual approaoli  of  the  bark  ol'lhe  irunk  Irom  the  sideit 
of  Ihc  wound,  until  at  length  Hie  bark   from  ils  dil 
ent  sides,  meels  ftnd  unites:  in  a  stale  of  nallire, 
neither   man  or  oilier  animals  assist  ii 
HflclciiB  lulerals,  on  the  lower  parts  of  ihc   Ininks  of 
Tr«»,  it  will  \k  seen,  that  they  first  decline  in  vigour, 
owing  in  a  great  measure  lo  the  shade,  cither  of  the 
higher  bonghs  of  Ihc  same  or  (hnsc  of  other  Trees  j  and 
in  consequence  of  a  certain  degiec  of  cxclniion  from 
light  and  air.  they  at  length  die,  and  in  process  of  lime 
rot,  and   Ihe  small   ones  fall  off  by  their  own  weight, 
nearly  even  with  Ihe  barlt  of  the  trunk,  bnl  leaving  A 
Binall  conical  prqieclioii  of  the  cenlnil  parla  of  the  Iwig, 
nhich  (he  bark  of  the  trunk,  in   its  increase,  quieklj 
Covers:  and  eo  true  is  it,  that  Nature  has  provided  no 
means  for  Ihe  heaiihfnl  separation  of  even  the  smallest 
lateral  twig,  fnim  the  trunk  of  a  Tree,  similar  10  Ihe 
falling  of  R  leaf,  the  shedding  of  ihe  horns  or  teeth  of' 
animulsi 
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aniroalS)  &c.  that  even  the  putrefactive  or  rotting  pro- 
COM  that  has  been  mentioned,  is  unable  to  eOect  it ;  but 
if  a  dead  branch  be  not  in  a  reasonable  time  removed 
eloie  to  the  trunks  so  that  its  bark  may  colapse,  and 
closely  cover  the  remaining  dead  wood,  rottenness  will 
oontiuae  to  proceed,  and  penetrate  to  the  pith  and  ad» 
joining  central  parts  of  the  main  stem  :  the  active  Tege* 
tablet  life  of  all  Trees,  being  confined  to  the  Bark,  and 
a  very  few  of  the  last  annual  layers  of  Sap  Wood,  and 
their  central  parts,  or  heart  as  it  is  called,  both  of  (be 
trunk  and  branches,  is  so  far  dead,  during  the  whole 
growth  of  the  Tree,  that  air  and  water  being  admitted 
to  it,  would  cause  it  to  begin  to  rot,  even  more  nv» 
pidly,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think,  than  felled  and  sea- 
coned  Timber,  would  decay  in  like  circumstances* 

These  considerations,  which  no  one  acquainted  with 
the  growth  of  Trees,   or  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  trunks  of  growing  Trees  attentively,  can 
dispute  or  doubt,  and   which  will  receive  ample  con* 
'firwation  by  the  cleaving  of  Trees,  exactly  thro*  their 
pith  (ivhich  oOen  better  exhibits  ihi*  tibres  and  small 
knots  than  sawing  does),  and  oL>serving  near  to  it,  the 
insertioir,  the  remains,  and  the  terminations  of  all  the^ 
nuiural  branches  which  (he  Tree  has  ever  had,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  unnatural  branches,  which   may  have 
originated  in  the  bark  at  some  distance  from  (he  centre 
of  the  Tree  during  its  growth,  in  corisequence  of  an 
excessive  diminution  of  the  h^^althy  branches  above, 
by  pruning  or  smotiiei  ing,  &c.  and  it  will  further  ap« 
pear,  by  this  attention  to  the  knots  occasioned  by  all 
the  minuter  branches  which  the  trunk  ever  had,  that 
the  growth  or  production  of  clear  or  straight*grained 
wood,  i^  not  occasiuned  by  a  lengthening  or  drawing 
out  of  the  stem  between  the  knots  (as  some  have  mifi« 

takenly 
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<akei)ly  imagined),  as  the  small  distances  of  ibese 
ginal  lateral  branches,  will  prove,  but  solely  in  cotig^ 
quence  of  perfect  and  healthy  bark,  forming  over  the 
termination  or  aperture,  whence  such  branches  pro- 
truded from  the  trunk,  and  the  snccessive  forming  of 
annual  layers  of  Whiti;  or  Sap  Wood  under  such  bark 
in  the  further  pr<^ress  of  the  Tree's  growth  :  in  Fir 
Timber,  this  original  distance  or  heights  of  (he  laleraU 
from  each  other,  still  remaining  the  same  as  nt  first, 
will  be  most  easily  traced  in  sawing  such  Trees,  owing 
to  several  of  them  springing  exactly  at  the  same 
beighl,  as  very  rarely  happens  with  decidnous  Trees, 
and  it  must  not  therefore  be  concluded,  because  some 
of  these  small  original  knots,  may  not  appear  in  any 
one,  or  even  two  sections  or  splittings  of  a  Tree,  that 
they  do  not  exist  at  their  original  distances,  in  olher 
directions  from  tlic  pith,  than  that  which  the  cleftor 
sawn  surfaces  have  followed. 

Sucli  being  Ihe  facts,  with  respect  to  the  growth  and 
formation  of  Timber,  it  becomes  as  obviously  (he  pro- 
vince and  the  duty  of  man,  (o  attend  to  and  assist  the 
operations  of  Nature,  with  respect  to  it,  as  iuany  of  the 
instances  of  care  and  art  in  Horlicullure,  or  Agriculture, 
or  even  in  Surgery,  to  wliicli,  in  many  respects,  ^^M 
principles  and  operations  of  liie  Pruner  arc  allied.  ^H 
But  before  I  proceed  furlhrr,  it  nill  be  nccesssrJ^P 
notice    an  important  distinction  that  exists,    between 

forest  pruning  and  Orchard  or  Garden  pruning, 
arising  from  the  well  known  fact,  Ihal  Trees  or  Shrubs 
are  never  in  (he  proper  or  best  condition  for  producing 
Timlier  or    JJ'ood,    and   Fruit  at  tlic  same  time :    a 

routhful  vigour  being  essential  lo  the  former,  and  a 
^certain  stage  of  maturity  cither  naturally  arrived  by 
^e,  or  induced  by  art,  being  essential  to  the  pn 
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,  in  all  percanial  or  long-lived  vegetables, 
asofllie  Tree  kind;  and   lliat  fruit-bearing  Trees,  or 
those  much  given  to  Swd,   are  almost  altviiys  slow 
pTowcfs,    as  lias  been  liintcd  alreadj  with  respect  (o 
Afib,    p.  233»,  and  on  rhc  contrary,  young  healthy 
and  flouTJghing    Timber  Trees,  or  Hedges,  &c.  seldom 
produce  much  Seed,  and  often   none  at  all,  for  years 
logetber :  and  that  while  the  art  of  the  Orchard  Proncr 
displayed,  in  producing  heiillhy  and  numerous flowcr- 
ids  and  bearing  branches,  that  of  the  Forest  Pruncr 
counteracliiig,  and  putting  oCthc  maturity 
^Trecs,  in  favour  of  further   and   luxurious  growth, 
mdi  Bs  the  Giirdcner  often  finds  pn!v:uUng,  in  spite  of 
all  bia  endeavours  in  Wood^benriug  Trees,  as  such  are 
called.     Hence  it  is,  1  conceive,  that  Orchard  Pruners 
or  Gardeners,  have  uflen   failed    in   their  attempts  at 
improving  Plantations  of  Forest  Trees,  and  ihat  many 
unong  Ihetn,  have  been  the  most  determined  opposcrs 
tt(  Forest  Pruning,  as  a  thing  nnnccewary  as  unavail- 
ng,  or  even  mischievous,  as  in  the  cases  which  I  have 
ilrauly  mentioned. 
If  trc  examine  attentively,  t)ie  clear  boles  or  bodies 
Timber  Trees  ut  moderate  height,  we  shidl  often  ob- 
re,  that  ihe  same  are  cylindrical,  or  have  no  sensible 
g  below  the  6rst  or  lowest  branchrs,  and  that 
icb  btaiich  effects  a  material   diminution  of  the  size  or 
imelcr  of  the  trunk  above   it,  especially  it  two  of 
icb  occur  at  or  near  the  same  height,  and  (hat   when 
'         lereral  br.mcbes  spring  at  or  very  near  the  same  place 
in  ■dfcidniiits  Tnv  (as  all   Ihose  of  the  Fir  tribe  do), 

*  Ii  i*  whfn  Hazel,  Elder,  Bsrbcrrfi  and  Mme  utber  Trcct,  begin  (a 
btar  mucli  Fruit,  thu  ihey  (hrow  up  luch  vigoroui  and  tUJi^ht  jouag 
liotti  or  niccon  Tiom  or  near  (o  ihcir  rooti,  m  venu  lot  ihc  utra  ijuui- 

tltul  their  ilow  giuwch  it  unable  to  eipmd. 
: 
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tlmt  it  jurelj  happeoB,  that  a  stem  or 
traced  above  such  pripcipal  forking,  or.ibjraiingrftlp 
liead  oCadectdiioiii..Tne;  ancl  that.  <hoMld.(a  wrtijft 
bcanch  or  leader  have  beea  at  first  firodaoed  .(■MJl'^an 
theie  always  is  between  the  annual  tiers  of  I^L>^lk 
tribe),  that  the  sanoe  is  in  a  weak  state,  conpaied^lirilfei 
thejiide  branches  from  or  below  the  principal  Ml^: 
or  is.  dieing,  pr  perhaps  dead,  and  fonriing.  mlviijt} 
called  a sti^-headed  Tree.  •  vn 

The.  circumstances,   of  the  vital  •  functions  of/^Ai^. 
trunk  of  a  Tree  being  all  carried  on,  in  or  almoafri^: 
mediately  under  its  bark,  and  in  vessels i. carry ia([f.lmi^ 
and  letttoiiiig  the  Sap,  which  are  impeded  by  fevtag|ii 
branch  or  wound  in  the  bark,  that  diverts  tjhem.  StotHi 
their  straight  course  from  the  roots  towards  the  paiitaiofu 
the  Tree,  above  such  branches  or  wounds,  as  well* asm 
superior  portion  of  such  Sap   being  diverted- or  drawnt 
by  the  action  of  the  leaves,  into  such  obstructing  side*; 
branches,  and  greater  in   proportion  as  they  are  moiw 
heaiihy  and  vigorous;  these  will  serve  to  account fiv 
the  above  appearances,  of  (lie  (apering  of  brhncby  oc 
Luot(y  Trees,  and  thrir  want  of  height,  in  too- many 
cases:  and  to  explain  Ihe  n^ason,  why  a  principal  part- 
of  the  Pruner^s  art  and  nHention   is  to  be  directed  lo:- 
the  preventing  of  main  Branches  springing  frpm  the 
Trunk,  at  or  near  the  savie  height^  but  rather,  tbati 
such  u  position   should    be  taken   by   all   the   larger 
branches,  in  a  growing  Tree  (of  the  deciduous  kinds),, 
that  they  may  in  no  place  wholly,  or  nearly  encird^^ 
or  beset  the  stem^  as  Mr.  Pontey  expresses  it,  but  that> 
they  may  leave  as  many  and  as  wide  strips  of  clear 
bark,  without  branches,  from  the  roots  of  the  Tree  up- 
wards, to  the  very  leader  of  the  Tree,  as  is  practicable^' 
and  with  as  few  and  as  easy  bends  out  of  one  straight ' 

course. 
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iperly  dis|)f»cd,  is  in  tlie  most  favournblc  slate  for 
the  height  mid  thickness  of  its  straight 
Trunk,  which,  hy  Tiirtber  and  progressive  pruning,  is 
to  hr  rendered  entirely  free  of  bran<:bes,  as  soon  as  suf- 
ficivtil  betghr,  and  n  well-formed  Head,  of  sufficient 
■fiiipnilnde,  uill  prrmil,  and  not  sooner:  and  by  the 
odoplion  of  which  principles,  in  the  prnctice  of  train* 
iitg  Fomt  Trn-s,  not  jawing  too  near  to  each  olher 
(wbich  tfiinniag  is  to  prevent),  "  naked  Poles,"  nnd 
^milt  Trees,  need  not  in  any  case  be  apprehendtd,  bot 
Timhtr,  raslly  more  valuable  than  any  that  acciileiit 
ne^rct  has  hilhiTto  produced. 

Sir  Joseph  U:inks,  in  his  answer  to  the  Ih irty-eightli 
'■X  mi  GUitbcrvie's  Qucrit's,  that  follow  herein,  asserts, 
that  on  Ihc  Rtd  Mori  (os  a  soil  partlcolarly  favourable  to 
Oaks),  Iflll  and  ttrai^hi  Oak  Timber,  will  produce  to 
([TOwcr  ten  times  ns  much  money,  in  a  given  lime, 
cmok*Hl  Timber,  tho'  appUcnIile  In  ihe  Knees  of 
lips!  As  to  knotliness  (iho'  such  were  S'mnd,  and  ta< 
ne  can  Iw  ignorant,  how  much  such  dcpn> 
cialo  tin?  value  of  Timber. 

Mr.  Pontc^  shows,  that  40  feet  ilislaiices  are  neces- 
tarjr  (or  only  about  &7  to  the  acre)  to  the  unassisted 
fTuwtb  of  large  Onk  Trees,  owing  to  the  flat, spreading^ 
and  close  form  of  their  Heads;  but  that  the  properly 
traiNcd,  open,  high,  nnd  conicnl  Heads  of  such  Trees 
will  admit  of  their  standing  nt  S5  feet  distances,  or 
about  70  Trees  on  tbcacre,  and  of  the  most  prufiiablo 
kind.  What  an  inducement  (o  pruning  and  mannge- 
Dienll 
The  noit  common  error  into  which  Priiners  have 
HEIST.  ToL.  II.]  u  faliro, 
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ftlksk^  IS  Ibat  of  altemptioff  the  rtfoMm^m  off 
viraftlj  mogicciei  Iwrge  TVeft ,  of  Ihe  deeMiioi*fcM». 
ligrllie  Mnpatatioo  of  their  gmilmng  arms  (aeeyiAm^f 
•id  il  has  been  with  ranch  iooaoeni,  that  I  hnYt^iMd 
iiMaoees of  Mr.  Pontey'snaly  in  Ornamentel CniJaoi 
iOg^havtog  drawn  htm^  and  led  hit  emplojcn,  inio  ikk 
-cmnrs  whichi  mention,  in  order  to  diitingnith  lutwii 
the  truly  excellent  principleB  and  pracUofe  whieii  iMk 
GcntltaiaB  has  ezpkiined  and  introdncedy  for  ti 
ritbef  niefol  or  ornamental  ^oiing*  Tr€c»  of  all 
•veafor  pieserring  and  mending  the  appearance  of 
Aeglfcted  Tren^  or  that  bate  snflfered  from  aoddtalA 
^om^pMriicmlar  easeij  and  intemperate,  or 
ad^piided  leal,  in  the  application  of  this  artr 
express  ray  decideil  opinion,  as  being  confirmed l^ott 
intelligent  Wood-owners,  and  their  Agents,  whom  I 
know,  that  profit  is  never  to  be  expecttdy  hot  mote 
generally  disappointment  and  loss,  from  the  cutting  off 
large  lire  arms  from  Forest  Trees :  the  Axe  of  the  Fel* 
ler  b,  roost  commonly,  the  only  fit  remedy  for  Trees 
judged  to  be  in  want  of  such  treatment,  in  order  to 
make  way,  as  speedily  as  possible,  for  pruning  and  train* 
ing  successors,  under  more  favourable  circumstances. 
With  the  Fir  tribe  it  is  somewhat  different,  owing  to 
their  arms  seldom  bearing  any  considerable  propostion 
lothe  size  of  the  trunk,  tiieir  knots  not  bein^  so  liaUo 
to  decay  as  those  of  all  deciduous  Trees,  and  their  not 
being  liable  to  shoot  again  from  the  trunk ;  and  with 
them,  it  is  never  too  late  to  begin  very  close  proningt 
conducted  with  moderation,  and  regard  to  my'mle^  of 
never  diminishing  the  live  twigs  and  foliage  of  the 
Tree,  by  pruning  off  more  than  one-fourth  part  lof 
them  at  the  most,  in  any  one  season :  but  all  snags  mt£ 
4904  brmichcs  ought  certainly ^  for  appearance  aake,  t^ 
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be  insiantly  removed  ;  and  pruned  Firs,  standing  any 
considerable  length  of  time  afterwards,  can  scarcdjr 
(M  of  paying  amply  for  the  trouble,  however  mach 
pitviously  neglected.  The  first  Thinnings,  of  even 
proper  nurses  in  Plantations,  pay  amply  for  the  paids 
and  expense  that  has  been  bestowed  on  their  pruning, 
and  the  second  and  subsequent  Thinnings  in  increased 
proportions. 

Mr.  Pontey  has  ascertained,  that  when  Trees  are 
producing  numerous  and  very  luxurious  side-shoota, 
after  being  headed  and  lopped  (like  Hedge-row  Trees, 
too  often),  they  are  making  no  perceptible  increase  in 
the  sise  of  their  Trunks :  and  he  relates  his  experiments 
on  two  Poplars,  under  almost  similar  circumstanoes, 
iscept  that  one  of  them  "was  lopped  and  headed  at  14 
feet  high,  all  the  young  branches  of  which  were  re- 
noved  in  every  succeeding  Winter,  and  the  other  was 
left  entirely  to  Nature;  and  he  found,  that  the  latter 
had,  in  four  years,  increased  from  2  ft.  2\n,  to  3ft.  1  in. 
in  circumference,  or  had  more  than  doubled  its  area, 
or  horizontal  section  of  the  trunk,  and  its  height  and 
fanmches  were  greatly  increased  ;  while  the  other  had 
produced  only  useless  twigs,  and  had  road^  no  percep- 
tible increase  in  its  trunk!  What  cnn  more  strongly 
show  the  impolicy  of  Landlords  suffering  their  Tenants 
16  head,  and  frequent  I  f/  lop  young  Pollard  Trees  ^  in 
their  Hedge-rows,  or  to  prime  up,  at  shi^t  intervals, 
mil  the  Elno,  Ash,  and  other  maiden  Tri'es  therein,  to 
jdnost  a  single  top-twig  I  as  is  quite  common  in  Middle* 
«ex,  and  several  other  Counties ;  thus,  snffcring  little 
iacrease  to  take  place  in  the  trunks  of  the  Trees,  but 
only  comparatively  worthless  twigs  are  produced  in  its 
^flaoe;  and  by  the  repetition  of  this  priming,  the  whol^ 
sarface  of  the  trunk  becomes  so  covered  by  wounds  and 

u  2  dead 
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dead  or  roCten  knots,  that  in  time  tbe  Tree,  ilnf  td 
small  size,  becomes  fit  only  for  Fire-wood.  Tbeilow 
growth  of  Birch  Poles,  tbai  are  annually  trimmfid  for 
Broom-making,  of.  tbe  bodies  of  JVillow  Pollards  by 
the  sides  of  some  Brooks,  &€.  are  ample  proofs  of  tbe 
above:  and  Mr.  Pontey  is  perhaps  riglit  in  inferringy 
that  too  many  and  large,  as  well  as  top  nnmcrous  young 
and  luxurious  branches,  are  alike  operative  in  decieisp 
ing  the  growth  of  the  Timber  in  the  Trunk,  in  com* 
parison  with  heads  of  a  moderule  size,  and  proper 
form. 

One.  very  important  use  of  tbe  heads  of  Trees,  m 
exposed  situations,  having  a  proper  form,  is,  that  if 
the  large  branches  grow  principally  on  one  side,  the 
action  of  the  Wind  on  such,  is  apt  to  twist  the  trunk*: 
I  have  seen  a  Isirge  Pear-tree,  thut  in  the  course  of  its 
growth  had  turned  more  than  once  round,  owing,  ap- 
parently, to  its  branches  being  principally  on  one  side: 
if  the  branches  springing  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
trunk  or  leader  of  a  tree,  are  too  few,  or  they  are  not 
open^headed,  the  accidentnl  breaking  or  declining  of 
particular  branches,  and  the  increase  of  o(kers,  is  apt 
io  produce  this  and  other  evils,  from  which  heads  of 
proper  form  and  size  are  in  a  great  measure  exempt. 

Young  Trees  should  never  be  bent  much  out  of  their 
vertical  position  while  pruning  them,  as  such  violence 
is  very  apt  to  split  them,  or  (o  rupture,  or  greatly  in- 
jure the  fibres  of  their  Trunk  :  proper  Steps  and  Lad« 

*  Mr.  John  Gratton,  jun.  of  Car  House,  considers  this  evil,  of  tvristcd 
trunks,  rather  as  a  constitutional  defect  in  certain  Treet;  which  he  has 
teen  much  twisted  in  very  sheltered  situations,  and  has  even  obterred 
cases,  wherein  all  the  main  branches  have  been  twisted,  as  weU  as  the 
trunk  :  the  Mountain  Ash  being  more  subject  to  this  defect  tbaa  mofC 
other  Trees. 

ders 
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ders  used  in  prniiing,  and  the  use  of  the  fine-toothed 
Saw,  prevents  the  nt^cessity  of  any  fcoch  practice. 

The  recommendntions  of  Mr.  Francis  Blaikie,  in  the 
^'  Pttmer's  Instractor/'  particularly  intended  for  cir- 
culation'in  Derbyshire,  and  often  before  quoted,  have 
is  general  called  for  and  met  my  warm  approbation, 
and  that  of  many  others  who  have  studied  and  adopted 
the  same  principles  of  Forest  praning  and  management : 
I  •cannot,  howeVer,  acquiesce  irf,  or  pass  over  in  silence^ 
hb  directions  with  r^ard  to  the  praningof  ffry,  p.d6| 
where  he  says,  that  ^^  it  is  not  necessary,  and  indeed 
highly  improper,  to  cut  off  any  side  branches  from 
Larch  or  Firs,  before  such  branches  b^in  to  show 
symptoms  of  weakness,  which  in  due  time  Ihey  will 
do,"  &c.— a  doctrine  which  had  long  before  been  ex« 
posed,  and  treated  with  just  severity,  by  Mr.  Pontoy, 
in  the  Ist  Edition  of  hU  ''  Forest  Pruner,'*  p.  S06  and 
lOS,  Plote*.  An  inspection  of  the  Pleasure-grounds  at 
Chatsworth,  and  many  other  places,  might  convince 
any  one,  that  single  Firs,  or  those  at  suflh^icnt  distances^ 
tho^  of  large  size,  may  and  will,  if  art  is  not  qsed,  con- 
linae  to  support  nearly  all  the  branches  that  they  ever 
produced,  in  an  almost  equal  state  of  vigour,  those  nearest 
lo,  and  but  little  above  the  ground,  being  the  Ivngest 
and  largest,  see  p.  S7S:  and  noCiiing  is  more  common 
in  Plantations,  in  exposed  situations,  and  Aot  very 
thick,  than  to  see  Firs  and  Larch  having  all  their  lower 


•  In  pretty  thick  Plantaftioas  of  Scotch  Fin  in  ptrttcnUr,  tewral 
of  Lichem,  or  White  MoMCt,  arc  apt  to  grow  and  accomuiate  on 
tht  tnuikt,  and  hang  pendant  from  the  branches  of  the  Treei.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam CampbeU  (see  p.  SOI,  Note)  conriders  these  as  very  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  Trees,  by  the  moisture  they  attract,  and  their  living*  in 
ptrtatkaft,  on  the  juices  of  the  Trees;  and  that  all  branches  having 
of  thif  Whiu  Mosi  adheriagv  ought  to  be  taken  off  by  the  Pruner. 

u  3  boughs 
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boughs  alire  Unci  thriving,  the  Scofch  Fir  in  particu«< 
lar;  and  I  have  examined  thousands  of  such  Trees  in 
Derbyshire,  i^hoss  trunks  had  acquired  two,  or  threc^ 
or  more  inches,  diameter  at  tho  ground,  below  the  large 
and  vigorous  boughs  that  hung  down  upon  the  same^ 
and  yet,  owing  to  the  number  of  live  side-boughs  (de« 
creasing  in  size  upwards),  the  tapering  of  these  Trees 
was  such,  that  their  whole  height  has  often  been  less 
than  my  own  :  in  thick  Plantations,  and  aHcr  the  FirS 
have  acquired  six,  eight,  or  more  feet  in  height,  Mr. 
B.'s  rule,  and  that  of  the  Writers  whom  he  seem^  to 
have  followed  therein,  may  in  part  al  least  apply,  but 
no  where  else,  I  am  of  opinion  ;  since  I  know  from  ie« 
peated  observations,  that  pruning,  begun  in  the  Nur* 
sery  upon  the  most  luxuriant  side-branches,  and  conii« 
nued  until  Firs  of  all  kinds,  and  Larch,  have  acquired 
the  height  above-mentioned  in  the  Plantation,  is  highij 
advantageous  to  their  growth,  and  that  the  cost  thereof 
will  be  amply  repaid  even  in  the  first  Thinnings,  as 
hinted  above,  p.  291. 

Thomas  William  Coke,  Esq.  of  Ilolkham  in  Nor- 
folk, has  found  great  benefit  from  prunin&c  his  Scotch 
and  Spruce  Firs  in  times  of  Snow,  and  spreading  the 
branches  for  his  Sheep  to  browse;  of  course  he  don^t 
wait  until  they  are  dead,  or  even  much  declining  in 
foliage,  as  some  would  persuade  us  to  do. 

The  alledged  Bleedings  or  running  of  Sap.fromthe 
Wounds  of  Firs  after  pruning,  has  proved  a  great 
stumbling-block  to  many,  but  it  ought  in  no  case, 
where  the  operation  is  moderately  and  properly  per* 
formed,  to  be  regarded;  indeed,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  bleeding  of  Firs,  in  moderation,  is  beneficial  rather 
than  otherwise,  since  the  resinous  part  of  the  Sap  dries 
on  the  Wound)- in  such  cases,  and  excludes  the  air 

and 


I  ind  wet,  ami  forms  the  hesl  subsluncti  tlint  could  {icr- 
'  haps  be  Ot:visc<l  for  (he  new  Bark  to  close  over  upon. 
In  the  year  ISOl,  a  preat  numherof  Fiwircre  pruned 
in  tbe  lale  Dulie  of  licdTorfl's  Plunliitions  near  liog- 
slyend,  on  Hip  west  side  of  the  Turnpike  Road  on  the 
great  Saiid  lid),  Nof  Wobiirn,  in  wbich  a^rent  many 
tipTS  of  Slings,  and  dead  and  dccliHiiig  branches,  were 
taken  oil'  at  once,  close  to  the  trunks,  and  so  as  some* 
what  to  wound  the  live  bark  all  round  tliem  (which 
always  favours  ils  growlh  over  tlie  WonndJ;  and,  whe- 
ther owing  tu  so  many  of  these  brnnclies  being  pruned 
•(  once,  or  (o  the  season,  or  wliiii  olher  cause,  it  so  hap* 
pcned,  (hat  these  Scotch  Firs  bled  more  profnsfly  than 
Buy  I  ever  saw  elsewhere,  Ihc  streams  frorn  (lie  wounds 

•  covering  tlic  whole  trunks  wilb  a  white  film,  and  most 
|ier9ons  )>ronoitnced  them  "  spoilt;"  yet  no  perceiv- 
nbltiinischtcf  then  followed  ;  and  last  June  (1811)  when 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  Plantation, 
the  Wounds  were  all  long  ago  healed  over,  and  1  had 
the  pleasure  to  observe,  in  a  great  many  of  these  Firs, 
that  were  foiled  and  sawn  tbro'  for  Rails  on  the  spot, 
that  a  considerable  thickness  of  new  and  clear  Wood 
was  formed  over  (he  knots  in  their  trunks,  in  the  most 
]ierfect  manner;  and  (hat  the  Trees  remaining,  were  in 
the  most  healthy  and  profitable  stale  of  growth.  These 
circurostances  1  have  mentioned,  to  show,  that  the  oc- 
casional bleeding  of  Firs  is  Hot  to  be  particularly 
dreaded  :  and  here  I  would  remark,  lliat  Plaisters,  or 
compositions  of  all  kinds,  seem  unnecessary  in  proper 
{mining,  or  such  as  1  would  wish  to  recommend  for 
general  adoption. 

The  value  of  Timber  of  alt  sorts  is  very  considerably 
enhanced,  by  its  being  round,  as  well  as  straight  and 

I  clear,   and    free  from  those    Wanes  or  Troughs,  so 
V  i  commoa 
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CMHOom  io  tiM.Tnidn«f  fiecebi  Bivok,  and  tooMt  «Aito 
Tvpety  and  wliioh  Mr.  Pontey^hows  -to  be 
IP  motti  if  noi  arcry.  iottaneey  by  dead  or 

r 

btancbati  tbat  armt  the  camnCfl  of  the  Sap  bi4Ml 
TJciaitiei,  abore  and  bdowy  which  Ibey  can  Jirilfep 
voeife  or  paiBi  bat  throw  additioiial  qnaatitioi.  oiA 
uto.tbo  ttdeiy  whci«>  ihe  siae  of  the  Uruak  is  aa  rata* 
iondj^  inoraaaadf  ai  it  is  diminiahed  in  the  hoilojiina 
waniBi  betweea  thems  the  examination  of*  neglMMl 
Beeoh  Flantatioiis,  of  aome  age>  will  often  ibow'llfc 
eril^  in  iti  eztmne  degree :  and  in  atteaptiog  their i«i|^ 
ftrni,  t^  CMidL,  or  nether  a  fiat  sharp  .Goago.MdUa 
MnHeti  an  the  bert  tralf^  for  oaiefiilly  cutting  oftAto 
aSendiag  brancheit  or  snagii  rery  cloie  in  thm-Jbotliiip 
of  the  waaesi  and  so  as  slighlly  to  wound'  the  liwihai% 
round  them,  which  will  quickly  then  begin  io  close  omr 
the  knots,  and  froni  that  peviod  the  wanes  will  b^ia  to 
decrease  in  depth,  and  perhaps  in  time  disappear  aili^ 
gether, 

.  Uariug,  I  fisar,  continued  too  long  on  the  prinoi^es 
and  occasional  circumstances  attending  ForestPcaniagii 
I  shall  proceed  to  offer  some 

■  •  ■■  •  -» 

.  JPractical  Rules  for  Pruning  Young  Forest  TVeen 

Attention  io  the  pruning  of  young  Foftit  Tiee^ 
.whilp  training  in  the  Nursery^  is  of  more  importanee 
.than  has  generally  been  suppos^ :  in  looking  over  the 
beds  of  young  transplanted  (isrch  and  Firs  in  paiijuca* 
lar,  it  will  very  cooimonly  |)e  ol^rved,  that  sov^jefi 
their  lower  tiers  of  branches  are  little,  if  at  all,  int'cflfir 
in  siae  to  the  leader,  and  nearly  as  lopg,  ^pre^dii^ovt 
like  a  reversed  Bell :  in  such  cases,  the  point  of  a  skfjflf 
,  Pen-knife  carefully  applied  from  above  on  the  right 

side, 
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tide,  while  the  Thumb  is  prfsented  on  the  opposite 

side  of  the  Stem  as  e  support,  (o  take  oni  one  or  two 

of  the  thickest  and  most  vigorous  of  these  side-shools, 

SBOOib  and  close  to  the  Stem,  will  throw  proportianatc 

staength  and  vigour  into  the  leader:  which  pruning 

■laj  be  repeated,  with  care,  on  the  same  or  succeeding 

tiers,  as  the  Plant  advances:  and,  as  Nurserymen  cbargo 

ibr  PhuiU  at  different  rates,  according  to  their  bei^htS| 

tke  cost  of  such  attention  to  Nursery  Plants  will  be 

most  Empty  repaid  to  them  :  deciduous  Trees  often  ad* 

nit  of  similar  assistance  from  the  Pruner'sart;  but  in 

tbteir  fint,  as  in  all  subsequent  prunings,  observe,  never 

tpdiminish  the  Twigs,  Bods,  or  Foliage  of  the  Plants 

moie  than  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  at  any  one 

inning ;  and  for  avoiding  a  more  sudden  defoliation 

of  deciduous  Plants  and  Trees  that  have  been  neglcc(ed| 

it  it  often  advisable,  to  shorten  or  take  out  part  of  e 

bnuichi  where  the  pruning  of  the  whole  at  once  would 

loo  much  diminish  its  leaves,  and  risk  the  throwing 

oat  of  useless  and  mischievous  new  side-shoots ;  which 

Elwsys  arise,  either  from  excessive  pruning  at  once, 

or  from  some  disease  or  defect  in  the  leader  or  higher 

hnmches  of  the  Plant. 

At  the  time  o(  Planling  oitt^  similar  attention  should 
be  paid,  to  the  close  taking  off  some  of  such  side* 
'biEDches  as  most  nearly  rival  the  leader  in  strength, 
aad  rErely  any  others ;  and  the  subsequent  attention  for 
some  years  to  Plants,  previously  well  trained  in  the 
Nurseryi  will  be  too  like  that  already  described,  to 
need  repeating ;  a  sharp  Pen-knife  held  in  the  Fingers, 
ami  ECting  against  the  Thumb  of  the  same  Hand  prev 
Eented  in  a  proper  position  to  support  the  Plant,  and 
meet  its  lesistancei  being  all  the  apparatus  which  such 

Plants 


fbnts  callfor  j  in  trufning  lfaeid«  Ic  may  be  profxt  it 
fecommend  (bii  Pruner  of-  young  TreeB|  always  topJMg: 
iiiiiiself  on  the  opfimite  aide  of  (he  Plant  to  the  bniAdif 
that  18  to  be  amputated,  and  to  reach  oVer  the  VWftM 
trbile  performing  the  operation  $  eflectiAg  the  ciit^^ 
the  ezertion.of  the  PingerS)  and  by  no  means  bj^Hw 
swing  of  the  Ajrm.  '  ••'''' 

In  examining  PlanttUions^  that  hare  been  made  AM 
or  five  years  or  more,  paMicuIarly  irt  expoted  sttnatkMf 
or  on  poor  soils;  and  which  have  been  neglected,  It  -will 
often  be  seen,  that  the  Plants,  Silver  Firs  in  particnliirj 
that  had  made  vigorous  main  and  side  shoots  Iil4iii 
Nursery,  have  for  two  or  three-years  afterwards  modi 
ireiy  slow  progress,  their  annual  tiers  of  branches  hsikg 
irery  near  to  each  other,  and  so  entirely  besetlin|p4bt 
small  leader,  that  its  further  progress  will  seem  doubt* 
ful,  and  even  sometimes  the  leader  will  be  found  deadf 
while  the  long  lowest  tiers  of  neglectrxl  boughs  arc  sen 
in  full  vigour:  and  not  unfrequently  it  will  also' be 
seen,  that  this  melancholy  reverse  in  the  growth  aatd 
progress  of  the  Plants,  has  happened  after  they  had 
grown  vigorously  in  the  Plantation, -perhaps  while 
their  roots  were  confiiicd  to  loosened  or  better  soil,  in 
the  holes  in  which  the  Plants  stand,  or  owing  to  extm* 
ordinary  seasons  of  frosts,  droughts,  &c. :  here  theskiR 
and  care  of  the  Pruner  is  particularly  necessary,  in 
carefully  taking  out  a  portion  of  the  stunted  branebei 
in  the  last  formed  tiers,  where  tbey  too  closely  beset  tkd 
diminutive  leader,  if  alive,  and  then  taking  close  6ff| 
as  many,  as  my  rule  as  to  foliage  will  allow,  of  the 
strongest  branches  in  the  lower  tiers ;  and  until  such  ft 
state  of  the  Plants  is  entirely  removed  (which  will  be 
found  the  more  ditficuU  to  accomplish  the  wider  the 

Plants 
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Planfs  stand  npart*)  careful  annual  pruning  on  tbese 
principles,  onght  not  <o  lie  neglected. 

In  examining  deciduous  Trees  under  these  c(rcuni« 
itanccs,  Oaks  in  particular,  it  will  very  frequently  h^ 
found,  that  the  leaders  have  perished,  and  new  onc9 
btvc  been  selected  or  preferred  by  Nature,  among  Iho 
side-shoots  near  their  tops  ;  and  in  all  such  cases  it  will 
be  found,  that  the  old  leader,  tho*  not  thicker  than  a 
stniw,  perhaps,  and  nearly  rotten,  is  entirely  forcing 
the  new  leader  from  its  straight  course,  and  too  often 
a  dead  knot  of  a  serious  kind  is  also  preparing,  by 
means  of  this  extinct  leader :  not  uncommonly,  in  exa* 
mining  young  Plantations,  two  or  three  successive  im« 
pediments  of  this  kind  to  the  straightness  and  health 
of  the  Stem  will  be  found  on  the  same  Plant;  and  by 
which,  the  vigour  of  the  lower  boughs  have  in  a  more 

• 

than  ordinary  degree  been  promoted,  and  those  of  the 
upper  as  much  checked.  In  all  cases,  the  entire  re« 
raoral  of  dead  or  dying  l(*adcrs,  is  of  the  first  import- 
aoce,  and  which  is  best  performed  with  the  |K)int  of 
the  Pen-knife,  as  before  observed,  cutting  in  a  sloping 
position,  so  as  best  to  suit  the  curvature  or  inclination 
of  the  new  leader,  and  carefully  and  slightly  wound* 
iiig  the  live  bark  all  round,  that  the  enclosing  of  the 
old  leader  may  the  sooner  be  accomplished.  Besides, 
of  leaders  actually  dead  and  others  ready  selected,  it 
wilh[>ften  be  found,  that  two  branches,  of  a  deciduous 
Plant  in  particular,  are  contending  for  the  leadership; 
or  the  leader  is  in  a  very  sickly  or  damaged  state,  and 


*  Because,  in  such  Plantations,  air  and  light  are  more  th^in  fufficiently 
il^ipBed  to  the  lowest  branches,  and  the  leaders  and  upper  ones  are 
man  eipoted  to  the  chilling  bUtts,  for  want,  of  shelter,  than  they  cmghc 
to  be. 

one 


MO  -  ^ttMTldAI.'  »VtM  MA  MAWr^BUMIi^t 

Me  or  more  thttota  neer  thfe  top  ujpi^moityriffki^ 
In  aUMch  COM,  tke  Primer  ■bciald  boc  bcMtetd  Wi^Hii 
thaa  lo  atoeftain;  wbtdh  amoog  tlie  upper  shosli^tt 
tnoat  heakby  and  irigonhmi  io  order  to  edctt  ^HMhlt 
the  leadety  and  4ben  proceed  to  cat  offall'  AboM^Mf 
branpbing' from  htm ^  close  and  in.  a  dopidg  diufcie'tliii 
as  bdbre  described  {  bebis  assured)  that  as  soon. aa^lte 
bark  is  bteled  over  the  place  of: the*  czternttiUUed 
Anf  or  rhral  (but  never  before,  as  we  sea  iu  the 
deadleadM  above-mentioned,  and  in  forks),  the 
^lU.bi^in  t6  grow  stniigbter,  and  at  length  the 
%I1I  entireljr  disappear,  and  a  straight  and  chasir  Tnik 
sacoeed** 

•  A  prcfperPmnimg'knife  will  batebeeome  nncessjiyi 
in  some  of  ihe  operatioiis  aboT6-meiitioiiedf  wmi~ 
should'be  kept  very  sharp,  particularly  at  the  |fciiiit| 
and  in  the  use  of  which,  it  is  ranch  the  best  waj,  as 
already  mentioned,  to  lean  over  the  Plant,  from  the 
opposite  side  of  it  to  that  on  which  the  branch  io  be 
pruned  grows,  and  to  take  hold  of  such  branch  within 
two  or  jthn^e  inches  of  the  Stem,  in  the  left  hand,  and 


*  Some  I  know  contend,  that  no  •trai^htening  of  the  pith  ever  takci 
pl^cc  in  such  cases,  hut  merely,  that  more  new  Wood  is  appttod  ni  dM 
hollow  than  on  the  round  side,  until  apparent  straightneas  eimwif 
that  in  cleaving  such  pruned  Trees  for  Lath  or  Pales,  the  defect  i» 
ohservabie  i  I  neither,  however,  admit  the  fact  or  the  reasoning,  aa  ap- 
plied to  deter  ^s  practice  of  selecting  t6*  wwt  btaUby  leader,  after  hs*bf 
rq>oatedly  seen  such  crooks  become  straiglit,  or  near  it|  as  could  aac  tRi 
included  wAin  the  bole  of  the  largest  Tree :  and  becau^  If  a 
4ble  deviation  of  the  pith  from  the  centre  of  the  Tree,  might  in 
tases  be  perceived  (which  I  doubt),  the  products  of  the  Sawyer  aie 
much  more  numerous  and  important  than  those  of  the  render  of  LsdH^ 
Pales,  Spokes,  or'  Staves ;  aware  at  I  folly  am,  that  in  the  present 
glccted  and  knotty  state  of  our  Umber,  dwr  Oak  buts,  for  tbsK 
Sitch  by  Isr  the  best  prices, 

to 
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I 

^  apply  a  moderate  force  thereto  upwards.;  or  from 
'die  Knifei  while  the  same  is  applied  with  the  other 
Hand,  in  a  lifting  and  drawing  stroke,  which  will  in 
^his  manner  clean  sever  bmncbesi  even  as  large  as  tlia 
*rhumb  or  larger,  with  an  ease,  that  will  appear  very 
surprising  and  pleasing  to  a  yonng  Prnner :  the  advan* 
liiges  of  this  mode,  of  taking  off  branches  that  origlnato 
lower  than  breast-high  of  the  Prnner,  are  so  great,  that 
in  operating  upon  higlier  bonghs  with  the  Knife  (unless 
very  small),  both  expedition,  ease,  and  perfection  of 
the  work  will  be  consulted,  by  the   use  of  a  light 
and  strong  pair  of  Sieps^  such  as  are  in  common  use 
in  most  Houses,  on  to  which  the  Pruncr  should  mounty 
as  high  as  is  necessary  to  command  the  bough  to  ba 
pruned,   in    the   manner  already  described.     Larger 
boughs,  and  those  of  hard  woods,  will  also  occur,  for 
which  a  Saw  should  be  at  hand,  in  these  first  pruning^ 
of  neglected  young  Plantations*,  and  this  should  be, 

what 


•  At  the  time  the  above  was  written,  I  liad  no  penonal  knowledgv 
of  the  successful  use  of  other  lastrumeats,  besides  the  ^Lni/e  and  (he  Sow, 
10  pruqing  youn^  Forest  Trees  (having  never  seen  the  Drawingvkxpfe  io 
BM^  as  recpcnmended,  p.  279):  since  then  I  liave  been  particular,  in  a 
journey  thj-o*  Wales  and  Scotland,  to  enquire  as  to  the  progress  tha( 
Forest  Pruning  was  making ;  and  having  learnt,  that  in  the  latter  Kjngr 
dom  it  was  little  if  at  all  practised  ^tho*  m  excessively  wanted  io  theif 
Fir  Plantations;,  except  on  the  Estates  of  William  Moore,  Esq.  of  Cold* 
wdly  «|  the  northern  extremity  of  Ayrshire,  and  oi^  those  of  hori 
FiraQcU  Gray  of  Kinfauns,  near  Perth,  and  that  in  these  places  th^ 
Pfmimg  (hisel  had  superseded  the  Saw,  I  wad,  therefore,  anxious  to  set 
the  operations  thus  performed,  at  Lord  Gray's,  and  on  beiqg  introduced 
to  Mr.  WUUam  CamfM^  his  Lordship's  Gardener,  I  found,  that  whcq 

■ 

resident  formerly  at  Mr.  Muore*s,  he  had  at  first  used  a  fine-toothed 
Caw  for  pruning  his  Plantations  and  Woods,  but  had  discovered  op 
trial,  that  a  strong  and  very  sharp  Chisel  of  a  proper  construCtkyit 
driven  by  the  swing  of  a  McU  or  Beetle,  was  much  more  expediuppt, 

fnd 


Irbat  is  called  aTenurif  Saw,  of  flie  smaller  sAet,  AihAiII 
^tery  Joiner  bus  In  liie*  Hiid  as  the  ease  arid  jperfilbffeik 
df  the  work|  k  good  deal  depends  on  this  beiflif  dhArp 


MAtelWb* 


ind  equally  or  rinore  aett  ind  efBcacioas  m  pnmtiif  jooDg 
t|ic  hei^  of  14  or .  16  feet«t  the  lent,  he  had  liAce  adbcrfd  Ia4fca 
ChiieL  After  walking  with  mJe  thro'  the  difl^erent  Plantatjooe 
Orovea  of  jonng  Treei  that  he  had  pruned  withm  the  last  two  ori 
^^•■vii  Dear  to  KJnnum  Homey  in  a  ▼ery  pcfftct  tnannfr,  he  pfoccwH^a 
Mkhw  me  theupcradoDt  firrt  in  the  mote  ample  and  eatff  ci 
kngth  lA  the  nuMt  diffimlt  xagei  that  I  could  Bx.  on,  of  veij  hud 
thick  ynagt  of  Fir-treek,  of  rather  large  branches  ^hat  grei^  OBBmrf^ 
inatceiiitile  ndes  of  the  Trees,  and  on  auch  ai  were  atnated  oa  mm 

m* 

frOood,'  &C.  &c.  in  an  of  which  he  succeeded  »6  perfectty,  in  qukUy, 

•  ■  ■     ■ 

(idself ,  and,  smoothly,  sefering  the  braiichm  from  the  trunk,  dwi  dir 
jj^runingi-chiBel  certainly  appeared  in  this  Oemlcman%  haadi,  n'mmfrin^ 
luable  and  cfTcctiFe  instrument,  the  use  of  which  not  having  yet  hmk 
described  by  any  Writer  on  Pruning,  as  far  as  F  know,  I  am  induced  to 
give  here  the  substance  of  my  Notes  made  on  the  s}>ot,  on  the  SOih  of 
September  last  fl^l 2). 

The  Cbiseh  used  by  Mr.  Campbell  arc  now  kept  for  sale  by  MesffiL 
iDixon  and  Brown,  Nurserymen  in  Perth :  they  are  three  inches  and  a 
half  broad  in  the  blade  or  cutting^-cdge,  and  not  more  than  seven  or. 
,  eight  inch^  long,  including  the  hollow  socket  to  receive  the  handle  f 
the  flat  or  chisel  part,  does  not  exceed  tv/o  inches  and  a  half  in  Icatgdb^ 
and  is  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  near  to  the  socket,  and  the 
whole  weighs  about  a  pound  and  a  quarter ;  the  blade  is  stoutly  beviOcdt 
only  on  one  side,  and  the  cutting-edge  is  carefully  made  to  ccnncidik 
with,  or  cross  the  axis  of  the  socket,  and  of  its  wooden  handle.  Thmr 
HartdJes  are  made  cf  straight,  clear,  or  knotlcss  pieces  of  foreign  daal,'  five 
to  twelve  feet  long,  and  cylindrical,  except  where  they  enter  the  socksto 
of  the  Chisels ;  which  socket,  one  inch  and  a  huU  diameter  inside  at  its 
fnouth,  the  remainder  of  the  handle  being  two  inches  diameter,  or  aslaige 
as  a  Man  c:tn  well  gras]>  in  his  hand:  the  lower  end  of  the  handle  is  some* 
times  hooped,  but  it  is  better  to  have  a  ferril,  or  cylindrical  socket  of 
iron  for  it,  nearly  the  size  of  the  wood  on  the  custide. 

The  Mc/lxf  or  Wooden  Mallets  or  Beetles,  are  made  of  hard  Oak  or 
lBc<^h)  not  too  clear  in  the  grain,  ten  inches  long  in  the  head  and  ax 
inches  diameter,  with  handles  two  feet  eight  inches  or  three  feet  loa^s 
iomctimes  the  Mell  is  hooped  at  each  end,  but  with  tougi^  twitted  wooii 

and 
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and  in  good  order,  it  is  the  best  way  to  have  two  at 
kast  of  such  Saws,  and  oo  leaving  off  pruniilg  at  night, 

la 


aad  Ctfilttl  vat,  this  has  been  dicpcnssd  with*  and  the  labour  of  <anyiiig 
ao4- twinging  it  it  lomewhat  reduced. 

lo  the  expeiimeott  which  I  taw,  Mr.  Campbell  himself  held  the  ChM, 
gratptng'  itt  handle  fatt  in  both  bandt,  that  it  might  not  dindle  or  jar. 
In  CsiTOurable  tituationt,  the  edge  of  theChitcl,  with  itt  bevil  downwardt, 
«it  placed  directly  under  and  inclining  towardt  the  branch ;  but  wherr 
ifaert  appeared  danger  of  cutting  the  ttem  beyond,  the  ground  did  noi 
loit  to  ttand,  or  the  branch  grew  askew  from  the  ttenis  in  these  cateS|  tbo 
Chitei't  edge  wat  applied  obliquely  upwards,  (as  it  wat  also,  even  to  ho« 
riwmtal,  with  very  low  branches)  with  tbe  arrat  or  cubing  edge  turned 
lowaidt  the  Tree,  care  being  taken  in  all  cates,  to  pr^teni  its  «dg9  a9 
near  at  possible  in  the  plane  of  xhe  intended  cut. 

The  Chisel  being  thus  carefully  pl&c^  and  held,  to  at  to  present  the 
bwer  end  and  about  a  foot  in  length  of  the  handle  next  it,  in  the  most 
bTOurable  position  for  the  assistant,  called  the  Cawcr  or  Driver,  who  used 
hit  MeU  with  an  orer-hip,  or  under-hand  svi'inging  stroke,  being  very 
careful  to  strike  fair  and  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  handle  and  cut, 
and  with  the  requisite  degree  of  force,  according  to  the  size  an^  hardness 
of  the  branch  to  be  severed,  &c. ;  but  sometimes  for  horizontal  branchc** 
he  strikes  forwards  and  upwards  with  hit  Mell.  l^he  dexterity,  safety, 
and  certainty,  with  which  these  apparently  dtfiicult  and  dangerous  ope- 
|a(ioDt  were  combined  by  Mr.  C.  and  his  practised  as^istantt,  much  sur^ 
prised  me,  and  gave  much  appearance  of  probability  to  his  assertions, 
that  wliile  a  Saw-pruner  was  placing  his  Ladder  and  mounting  to  a 
farmch  between  six  and  sixteen  feet  high,  that  h^  would  most  effectuuliy 
iTfer  it,  by  the  Chisel  and  Mell. 

The  Kinfiuns*  Plantations  and  Woods  having  been  previously  much 
Wj^ected,  br^ches  sometimes  wanted  amputating  from  the  trunks  of 
young  and  thriving  Trees,  which  exceeded  tlie  width  of  the  Chisel  in 
fim^ter;  in  these  cates,  Mr.  C.  sets  in  the  mouth  or  edge  of  the  Chi&el 
QB  one  tide  of  the  lower  part  of  the  branch,  so  that  in  driving  it  through, 
tbe  cumcr  of  the  Chis^  may  come  fairly  out  to  sever  the  Bark,  and  not 
letTe  it  to  be  torn,  and  then  places  the  Chisel  anew  to  compile  the 
levering  of  the  branch,  being  careful,  in  case  the  width  of  the  Chisel 
yron't  completely  effect  the  cut  at  the  second  operation  (so  that  no  B:*rk 
It  torn)  to  take  previously  a  narrow  middle  cut,  to  bring  the  remaining 
Vrogd  within  the  breadth  pf  the  Chisel :  and  I  W49  plfascd  to  see  in  thci^ 

opera. 
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19  ffBtam  tboB  lite  the  cave  of  Mme  workiiig  Jftiaa  or 
tktfad^  oear  tUipot,  to  deu  and  pmpnljf  <N||yt 

Mtd  id  tbem  (not  too  nnk  or  wide),  which'  ^  wpalil 
bsglnd  to  do  ia  hu  Evesingt,  for  ii  moikrate  coin|wH- 
Httoo,  ns  vdl  u  .lo  pTMBtre  thtm  at  all  liraca  raitl^ 
Ibrnae.  In  the  snbieqaent  operations,  in  pruning  higher 
'Utmghl,  irhen  (beSaw  i*  alone  dmiI,  and  in  Iari,'c  ctla- 
VisHmenti  nhciiein  Kreral  atoutlKn^s,  each  furnulicd 
Iriiha  Sn«>nd4ligbtZiddUer,aR  i-mployal,  under  (be 
eootfant  inpcction  of  •  catefal  and  iteadj  OhMlpH 
it  win  be  feand  important,  that  loch  a  Director  ilfMW' 


OpKHum,  bow  wdl  hix*  aa^  hany  bnacha  ■HiiiifcTfta 


Araogb,  and  tbu  then  tli^  boandcd  off  &am  the  Tne,H>M  tSAtf  ■ 
tadmger  ArmcD  by  their  fillj  tiiil  with  ore  io  thMiMpact,  ■•Hcb 
int  of  the  kut  eoMcqiMBce  hid  hippaned  to  Mr,  C  or  Ui  M»ia'«a^ 
ftl  yean  practice. 

Ai  it  lucnetiipe*  huTWtHj  that  the  iliffiEteat  cote  of  tba  Qdad  MB  riM 
ttkbia  the  lane,  or  not  in,  the  proper  plana,  in  ivch  GBw^.B^bll 
afkcrtnHi  parei  or  NMoihi  them,  bj  uiog  the  cnrting  tigt  ff  Am 
Outtl  dowmnrdi  or  tomrdi  the  TTce,  md  by  tcty  iliifat  Mrafa*  of  tie 
Mdlithecut  it  thai,  ofUHiinore  properly  left  with  i  ng-wiy  in^Sn^^ii 
■I  HKplfc  turlicr,  M  >  Siw  miut  Dnavwdably  Inve  it. 

Mr.  Campbelt  op,  that  with  longer  hoidled  Chiieli  he  could  pnw 
cute  the  pruning  or  clearing  of  the  iienu,  higher  than  U  meotieMai 
abora,  equally  well  and  more  eapeditioiuly  than  with  the  bw,  tm 
T^Hch  butriunent  he  nill  highly  *alua,  for  ptMning  the  bigfas  patit  af 
Treei.  The  advantage*  and  Umiia  of  the  utei  of  the  Ciiiit  cnapwad  Wtt 
the  Savi,  in  pruning,  Mem  to  me,  frtm  the  abore  obwmtiani,  to  l»- 
bifhly  worthy  of  comparative  and  more  dedave  erperiiaeut^  fa  to 
tnade  uuder  ihc  niperintendance  of  a  Ccanmittee  from  the  Hlghbof 
Society,  or  the  Board  of  Agricnlture,  and  that  handloiBe  PramiiMN  li 
the  moM  efbctire  and  ecoBomic  Prunen,  of  uffiricnt'cneafti  of  tliMi* 
firaii,  uuder  different  drcumttancet,  might  go  Ikrthcr  to  miaiio  4a 
ttrettni  tameniabte  and  diigraceful  Nate  of  neglect  and  nin,  in  whkh 
the  Woodlandi  dT  Scotland  lecm  ahnon  tnnTetuIly  fbnnd,  than'  of 
fthe*  Mep  that  could  be  taken. 
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be  expert  n(  slinrpe ning  Saws,  and  should  have  a  por«* 
table  apparatus  for  the  purpose,-  which  he  might  oc- 
casionally set  up,  ns  nearly  in  the  C(*nter  between  the 
Trees  that  the  Biys  arc  pruning,  as  he  can,  and  while 
ivhHting  their  Saws,  might  still  have  a  sufficient  eye  oa 
their  proceedings,  at  least  after  they  have  become  ex- 
pert:  a  pn-tty  long  and  straight  Stick  will  be  useful  in 
Ihe  hand  of  the  Director,  to  jioint  occasionally  to  the 
Boughs  to  be  pruned,  and  to  the  exact  place  of  the 
intended  cut,  or  to  any  defect  or  amendment  wanting. 
In  those  already  made;  and  with  careful  and  good 
Bojrs,  the  motions  of  the  Director's  Stick  will  be  under- 
stood immediately,'  in  most  cases,  without  much  being 
said,  which  it  is  always  desirable  to  avoid,  where  sere- 
111  are  employed ;  and  if  to  the  qualities  of  the  Direc* 
tor's  Slick  above  enumerated,  a  little  pliability  and 
toughness  be  superadded,  and  sound  discretion  be  at 
all  times  exercised  in  the  uses  of  it,  much  good  will 
letuit  from  the  attention  of  the  Boys  .being  kept  to 
their  busi;iess  by  it:  and  experience  has  shown,  that 
^l-dtsposed  Boys  under  such  a  system,  are  much 
better  Pruners,  in  the  advanced  states  of  it  at  least,  and 
when  somewhat  of  order  has  succeeded,  to.  the  almost 
infinite  disorder  in  a  neglected  Plantation,  than  more 
clumsy,  obstinate,  and  expensive  adults.  Women,  whom 
it  is  often  very  dc^sirahle  to  employ  in  field  business, 
might  be  trained  to  all  the  Pruning  operations  on  the 
Ground,  and  even  on  the  Steps,  with  great  advantage: 
one  thing,  however,  is  most  important  for  the  Proprie- 
tor to  insist  on  and  enforce,  that  his  Director  of  Boys 
Off  Women,  shonki  carefully  look  round  all  the  Trees,  as 
ioon  as  their  Pruner  has  left  them,  to  recal  them  to 
'  any  necessary  pruning  omitted,  to  cutting  closer,  or 
to  admonibh  for  any  thing  done  wrong  or  in  excess: 
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not  being  tardy  in  his  commendations,  of  what  he  finds 
well  done;  to  which  the  inducement  of  liberal  wages,  in 
an  increasing  scaIC|  according  to  the  care,  indiistijr, 
and  cxpcrtncss  displayed,  will  be  a  proper  and  neoes* 
sary  addition  :  and,  perhaps,  if  the  Director  of  Boys 
had  in  his  pocket  a  number  of  small  Cards  or  Tokens, 
and  on  seeing  reason  to  commend  any  particular  in- 
stance of  their  pruning,  should  immediately^  and  in 
presence  of  all  the  others  (but  not  elsewhere),  deliver 
one  of  such  Cards,  to  be  produced  at  the  end  of  the 
week  to  the  Proprietor  or  his  Agent,  in  claim  of  a  small 
Gratuity;  or,  if  a  higher  class  of  wages  might  be  the  rcsuk 
of  a  certain  numbiT  of  such  Tokens,  it  might  have  a 
very  beneficial  and  lasting  effect. 

With  respect  to  the  proper  place  and  direction  of 
the  Pruner*s  r//^,  it  is  to  be  ol)scrveil,  that  the  object 
always  is,  to  leave  a  ring  of  live  and  bcnlthy  bark, 
fresh  and  cleanly  severed,  surrounding  as  small  and  as 
smooth  a  plant!  ol  wr.m]  or  knot,  and  as  close  to  the 
truuiv,  as  is  praclica'jle,  ifi  order  that  the  same  may  as 
soon  as  possible  be  covert d  by  tlie  approach  and  meet- 
ing of  lliebark  of  Hk;  trunk  fro77i  ail  si(u  s :  but  which 
will  be  effectunlly  j)ri;ven^<'il  on  one  side,  in  most  in- 
Elances,  where  a  Uill  or  c/uippinii;  itntii(me?il  is  used, 
tho' (!ver  so  experlly  v. icldcd,  or  will?  a  Knife  in  too 
many  iiistaneesi,  winn  used  to  cut  from  the  Operator, 
instead  of  lowarJs  hii-u  or  by  the  swinging  momentum 
of  his  Am),  in  any  direction,  hy  i\lipj  or  thin  projecting 
edp'  of  the  Lnot,  tiiai  did  not  stand  firm  a<rainst  the  cut, 
remaining,  unlev*^,  in.leed,  llie  same  was  made  closer  and 
larger  than  ne^•e^sary,  and  also  endangered t lie  wounding 
ofoth(T  parts  of  the  bark,  by  the  s\^ing  of  the  tool: 
which  ftps  were  among  tlie  ijreatest  evils  of  the  casual 
and  random  pruningsofihc  Woodman  and  Plautcr,  prior 

to 
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toMr.Pontey'sWork,  and  in  too  many  instances  since; 
sich  being  exceeded  only,  inmischievonsness,  byAroA:«it 
bmnches,  which,  t't  a  longer  projecting  lip  or  edge^, 
add  in  geiierdl,  their  being  split  and  raggedly  torn*,  in 
the  worst  possible  forms  for  the  approach^  and  evea 
dose  contact,  of  the  new  bark  over  thciii« 

It 


*  Of  which  blemishes,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Robert  S^mon  was  able 
to  select  ample  and  numerous  specimens,  from  the  Wobum'Plantationtf 
to  communicate  to  the  Society  of  Arts  (see  thcii'  Transaction^  VoL 
XXIV.  p.  70,  wheire  some  of  such  are  drawn  and  describedj,  owinj^  to 
thtOMCaken  humanity^  which  had,  for  an  age  almost,  admitted  the  ^mt 
into  those  Fir  Plantations,  to  break  and  do  almost  as  they  pleased,  with* 
out  catting  tools;  and  where  it  could  not  be  alledged,  that  they  were  not 
treated  with  a  sufficiency  of  that  amJUlence^  to  which  Mr.  Pontey<ha* 
alodaEl  in  a  Note  fthat  I  regret  much  to  see,  in  to  able  and  useful  a 
Work),  p.  140,  to  advocate  the  letting  of  Cottagers  into  Woods  and 
Plaatations,  even  after  he  had  seen,  thar  the  greater  part  of  the  ragged, 
rjinous,  and  disgraceful  snags ^  that  he  had  been  called  in  to  remove,  from 
the  Kr-trees  at  or  near  Wobnrn,  had  been  so  occasioned :  for  my  own 
ptii,  I  should  as  soon  think  of  recommending  Gentlemen  to  grant  free 
qmiltis  in  their  Larders  and  Kitchens,  for  the  Poor,  as  to  let  tliem  into 
thdr  Woods  or  Plantations  on  any  pretext,  even  those  of  Rutten-weod  or 
KMitmgf  were  it  in  their  power  (as  it  certainly  isj  to  prevent  both.  It  it 
the  duty  of  Gentlemen  to  themselves,  their  Families,  and  the  Public,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  P.*s  own  incontestible  principles,  to/rrtwnf  the  occur* 
i—tii  or  continuance  of  rottm  Uuglu,  by  timdy  pniifing,  or  the  Axe  of 
the  Timber  Faller,  and  therefore,  why  introduce  so  dangerous  a  pallia- 
tive ? — a  remedy  it  surely  was  not  his  intention  to  consider  ic.  With 
sea],  of  a  chara^'tcr  that  some,  1  fear,  will  mistake  and  others  condemn, 
more  loudly,  perhaps,  than  I  have  done  the  opposite  one  above,  I  can^ 
not  avoid  protesting  against  all  free-booting  practices,  or  allowancer^  or 
chums,  of  .iuy  such  ft  ho*  it  were  even  to  make  us  appear  **  human*  V  in 
a  country  where,  for  centuries,  every  species,  and  every  part  of  Pro- 
petty,  has  been  /ully  and persiiaUy  appropriated  to  somebody :  especially, 
when  ao  undefi.ied  portion  of  all  that  property  has  been  assigned,  and  it 
gaarantced  by  the  Government,  to  answer  the  most  Utdefistite  vants  •/  mil 
t6t  p99r:  in  £ngiaitd,  therefore,  Wood-gathering,  Gleaning,  and  all  simi- 
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'  It  not  nnfrfqiiently  happens,  with  ynun^  TreeSy 
Larch  in  particular,  tbat.fhore  is  a  swelling  or  lai]gcr 
part  at  the  shoulder,  or  6pUiigiii«|:  of  the  sickvbnmchet 
from  the  stem  ;  in  taking  off  such,  it  will  not  be  advia- 
able  to  cut  quite  close  to  the  stem,  on  account  of  tb« 
increased  size  of  the  wound  in  its  bark,  that  wottld. 
thereby  be  made,  nor  is  it  often  proper  to  cut  quite 
beyond  the  swelling,  but  rattier  to  take  off  a  small  part 
of  the  swelling,  with  tlie  branch.  In  selecting  the 
largest  boughs  to  be  first  prnucd,  it  will  often  be  right, 
to  have  regard  to  the  thickn(*s$  or  size  of  their  insertion 
into,  or  springing  from  the  trunk,  as  well,  aa  to  the 
quantity  of  their  twigs  and  foliage,  especially  if  thejr- 
appear  to  be  thickening  next  the  Stem,  as  an  unneces* 
sary  size  of  wound  in  the  bark  will  be  sometimes 
avoided,  by  taking  ufTsuch,  even  iu  preference  to  larger 
boughs  in  other  respcnts. 

A  very  common  error  with  Primers  has  been,  to  de« 
vole  their  whole  attention  to  cl(  criniX  7fp  thr  ^tcm^  rather 
than  to  promoting  the  general  health  nml  r*'*  increase 
of  the  height  of  the  Tree,  by  nnnually  or  bienially  re- 
Ueving  it,  from  sue  h  large  and  luxuriant  side-branches 
as  aspire  to  a  rivalry  with  the  leader  (subject  always, 
in  the  performance,  to  a  taking  away  of  not  more  than 
one-fourth  of  its  leaves  at  once),  n^lievinji^  it  from  the 
largest  of  the  boughs  (t ho*  they  may  be  smaller  than 
some  others)  found  in  every  clustered  place,  or  where 
the  stem  is  nearly  besel  zcilli  theui^  iu  deciduous,  or 
leaf-shedding  Trees,  in  particular.    For  when  the  side* 


Jar  practice::,  ought  to  be  unanimously  prolubltcd,  in  common  with  pub* 
lie  Begging,  Gipscy-roving,  &c.  and  disappear,  as  perfectly  uoncceauryt 
highly  mischievous  tu  the  minds  and  principles  of  the  individuals  who 
pr:xtise  them,  and  lAconsistent  with  their  state  and  condition. 

branches 
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branches  are  fedncctl  by  these  attentions,  to  sucb  only 
as  are  very  sabordinatt!  in  sixe  and  vig<Mir  (except  t»oine| 
perhaps,  near  the  fop)  to  the  main  stem  or  trunk,  and 
are  all  of  litem  so  disposed,  as  to  tlieir  distances,  and 
proceeding  pretty  nearly  at  right  angles  from  the  trunks 
that  clear  strips  of  bark,  oh  the  diHorent  sides  of  the 
(riHik,  can  be  readily  truced  from  the  ground  upwards 
to  near  its  top*;  there  is  then  no  necessity  to  be  i|i 
haste,  for  clearing  the  lomrr  |)art  of  the  stem  of  its  small 
living  branchi^s,  because  the  knots  of  such  will  be 
small,  and  will  be  ronfiued  to  a  very  small  distance 
from  the  pith,  when  the  Tree  has  arrived  at  maturity: 
and  these  small  hiterais  are  an  excellent  reserve  agauist 
accident  or  blight,  happ^^ning  to  the  leader  or  upper 
branches,  or  the  iiecessity  occurring,  of  extraordinary 


*  .%B  attentive  obterver,  walking  Into  most  Plantations,  will  be  able 
to  select  a  few  examples,  casuklly  produced,  among  the  Larch  in  pant* 
Cidv,  that  will  gratify  the  eye  vrith  all  these  perfections  in  a  growing 
iVce :  and  the  Owners  aiid  Managers  of  Plantations  would  do  well,  aa 
I  hare  donet  often  to  study  these  models  attentively,  that  they  may  so 
conduct  their  pruning  operations,  a«  /•  attist  6ta  «•/  ceimtcrad  Nature.    The 
circumstance  above-mentioned,  of  the  Larch  oftener  assuming,  sponta* 
leoudy,  a  proper  shape  and  habit  for  producing  Timber,  than  any  other 
•f  ovr  T^ecs,  has  fitted  it,  the  best,  /«  hear  tbr  mtgUtt  of  Man  in  its  cul- 
Mrt,  a»  to  producing  plenty  of  ttraigU  Timber,  whence  a  part  of  its 
celebrity  has  arisen ;  but  as  tho*  the  all-wise  Contriver  of  the  Universe, 
had  determined  to  show,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  that  Man  is  to 
depend,  in  a  principal  de^ee,  cm  the  exercise  of  his  mental  and  bodily 
IJKiiltiei,  for  all  the  gvod  that  he  possesses :  tUam  Timber,  is  least  of  all 
lo  be  expected  from  -tlie  neglected  Larch,  from  the  almost  incorruptible 
Bttiire  of  iu  smallest  side4)ranches  (as  Mr.  Pontey  ably  shows j ;  which, 
lliA*tlicy  be  smothered  by  The  vicinity  of  other  Trees,  and  die,  they 
«on*t  rot  and  fall  o^  so  that  the  bark  and  dear  wood  niight  grow  over 
their  placet ;  and  I  think  it  even  observable,  that  the  mure  trees  are  din- 
poscdto-aright  shape  and  proportion  of  their  laterals,  the  less  are  those 
literals  disposed  to  die  and  decay. 

^  3  pruning 
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pruning  (here  (where  the  chief  vigour  ought  alwaji  16 
lie),  as  a  vent  for  the  sap  while  the  injury  is  repatring^ 
and  by  (heir  leaves  to  assist,  in  carrying  on  the  fane* 
tions  of  the  Tree  in  such  cases  i  in  many  situatiiMit 
their  shelter,  and  coniributing  to  the  mass,  will  alao 
be  very  beneficial,  on  tiie  outsides  or  skirts  of  P|aata« 
tions  in  particular :  and  in  some,  where  ornament  and 
shelter  arc  primary  considerations,  as  on  the  outsidei 
of  particular  Plantations,  and  in  narrow  belts  and 
screens.  Gentlemen  may  perhaps  be  disposed  (having 
laid  the  foundation  for  tall  and  straight  Timber,  free 
from  large  knots,  t\s  above  directed)  to  suspend  their 
operations,  and  sacrifice  entire  clearness,  or  submit  to 
small  knots  throughout  thoir  Timber,  in  order  to  obtain 
appearance  and  shelter,  during  its  growth;  very  frc* 
quent  and  carcfu^  altcnlion  will,  however,  in  such  cases 
be  necessary,  to  close  prune  .ill  brandies  that  obtain 
an  undue  share  of  vigour  and  size,  espi  cially  if  they 
riv:d  'hat  of  the  trunk,  and  for  removing  all  those 
branches  that  die. 

In  the  interior  and  more  sliclfercd  parts  of  Planta* 
tions,  !h'*  entire  cli'arin^  of  the  stem  from  twio^s,  how- 
ever small,  ou<i:ht  to  proceed,  as  fast  as  attention  to  the 
other  more  essential  aiiil  pressin:,'  objects,  explained 
above,  will  admit ;  and  1  hope,  ihat  nothin^r  which 
I  have  said  herein,  will  operate,  to  cause  this  important 
object,  and  ultimate  aim  of  J\)re^t.  Pruning,  to  beany 
louder  delayed  than  they  do  nquire,  in  all  such  situa* 
tions  :  It  appears  to  me  only  a  false  and  vitiated  iasiej 
that  requires  the  hiding  of  the  bodies  of  Trees,  from 
those  who  enter  within  a  Plantation  or  Wood,  even 
near  it  ridings  or  walks,  since  those  who  cannot  men- 
tally combine  the  useful  with  the  beautiful  in  such 
(and  indeed  in  all  other  cases),  ought  to  confine  their 

excur- 
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cxeorsions  to  the  Parterre,  the  Pleasure-ground,  or 
Shrubbery,  or  at  most  to  Ihe  Fields  and  Roads ;  and 
not  n^quire  the  seclusion,  much  less  the  prevention,  of 
what  they  have  not  discernment  enough  to  admire,  viz. 
fiiie,.tall,  strat^litnndcleartrunksorTroes,  surmounted 
with  open  and  well  disposed  and  shaped,  but  not  over 
iaige  heads,  in  the  full  luxuriance  of  foliation  ;  these 
bein^  to  mo,  and  to  many  whose  opinions  I  the  most 
reverence,  among  the  most  beautiful  and  gratifying  ob* 
jects  in  the  inanimate  creation. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  close  this  subject,  and  leave  its 
enforcement  to  the  more  able  pons  of  Mr.  Pontey  and 
others,  after  mentioning,  that  the  winter  season  is  the 
time  in  which  pruning  on  a  large  scale  must  principally 
tie  performed,  and  which  may  safely  be  carried  on,  be- 
€weeii  September  and  April :  the  taking  off  dead  leaders, 
und  others  of  the  smaller  operation^  in  the  training  of 
7oang  trees,  and  where  no  considerable  numbers  of  cut 
varfaces  are  exposed,  may  witiiout  risk  Ix^  performed 
fit  any  time,  by  careful  and  skilful  persons  ;  and  thus 
the  Director,  and  most  skilful  persons  employed,  in 
large  establishments,  may  be  constantly  kept  at  work 
irith  advantage,  in  the  Nursery,  or  in  looking  over  the 
young  Plantations. 

The  thinning  of  Plantations,  or  regulating  the  dis- 
tances of  the  Plants,  according  to  the  growth  and  na- 
ture of  the  Trees,  the  exposure,  and  other  circum- 
stances, though  far  more  attended  to  in  the  past  age, 
in  this  and  other  Counties,  than  pruning,  except  in 
particular  instances,  and  those  mostly  of  Oak,  that 
have  fallen  under  my  observation,  is  confessed  by 
Mr.  Pootey,  to  be  ar  far  more  difficult  part  of  wood  ma- 
nagement, than  any  other,  and  one  on  which  the  same 
simple  principles  and  short  practical  rules  cannot  be 

X  4  laid 
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laid  down :  neverlhelesSt  the  importance  of  its  beiag 
pro|)erIy  conducted,  and  not  neglected,  is  so  great,  in 
all  points  of  view,  that  Owners  of  Plantations,  or  Ibeir 
Agents,  ought  to  make  it  their  particular  studj,  or  if 
deferred  by  the  diflicul(y  and  complication  of  the  con- 
siderations  which  it  iiivolv(*s,  they  hould  once,  if  not 
periodically,  take  the  opiniun,  and  have, a  report  from 
some  professional  man*  like  Mr.  Pontey,  to  assist  them 
in  the  conducting  this  part  of  their  Plantation  busiiiesBy 
which  they  will  rarely  find  it  safe  to  confide  wholly,  to 
the  local  persons  iully  capable  of  most  other  points  of 
its  management. 

That  Plantations  are  much  oftoner  made  too  (hin 
than  too  thick,  in  the  first  instance,  hiay  safely  1  tbinic 
be  affirmed,  with  the  slight  des^rces  of  attention  that 
have  usually  been  paid  to  thinnin<^And  pruning  them  ; 
but  when  these  are  intended  to  be  constantly  and  syste- 
matically pursued,  no  doubt  but  thick  plantintTi  as  two 
and  three  to  four  feet  distances,  must  answer  best,  when 
it  is  considered,  that  Fencii;g,  Rent,  Taxes,  Tithes 
(if  by  composition)  and  Superintendancc,  indeed  all 
but  Plants  and  Planting,  are  the  same  for  half  as  for  a 
double  crop,  on  the  same  extent  of  ground  :  and  that 

•  The  Autlior's  professional  j>ractice  in  Mineral  Survfyinj^^  has  led  him 
to  pay  much  attenliou  to  the  growth  of  diireicut  sorts  of  Trees  on  {tarti- 
cular  soils  and  Strata,  which  he  has  been  called  in  to  investigate  beneath, 
and  in  particular  situations  of  moisture  from  springs,  drought,  exposure, 
&C.:  a  species  of  knowledge,  which  if  applied  at  or  prior  to  the  com* 
mencement  of  Plantations,  would  be  found  eminently  serviceable ;  and 
the  same  is  scarcely  less  useful,  in  conjunction  with  the  true  principles  cl 
pruning  and  rearing  individual  Trees,  in  determining  on  the  tima  ohJ 
degrees  of  thinning  them,  and  whether  a  present  or  future  appropriatioB 
of  the  crop,  on  lands  already  planted,  ought  to  be  made :  to  which  ob* 
jects,  his  Reports  on  Estates  are  sometimes  directed,  when  so  desred  hf 
his  employers. 

the 
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tbc  Plants  will  for  a  certain  time,  without  any  care,  anil 

for  a  longer  one  with  pro|>or  pruning,  ^row  no  worse| 

but  often  much  better,  for  bcini^  thus  thick,  in  almost 

all  situations,  but  particularly  in  expositd  fines,  no  on^ 

can  deny ;  there  can  also  be  no  room  to  doubt,  but  tl|9 

supernumerary  onViirje  Trees,  instead  of  bein^  soon  cut 

down  for  Fagp;ot  or  Brush-wood  (wliich  in  the  Coal 

Districts  are  often  of  tritiing  or  no  value)  fo   prevent 

their  boUjL^hs  injuring  or  choakin::^  (be  better  Trees,   or 

ihobe  intended  to   remain,  which  too  often   they  do, 

through  neglect,  might  all,  by  proper  pruning,  stand 

Until   they  were  much  more  valuable  as  ymail  Poles  ; 

und  by  which  procedure,  a  better  opportunity  would 

lie  giyen,  for  selecting  the  Trees  (when  wholly  or  print 

cipallyofone  or  a  few  sort.s)  ot*  the  most  favourable 

Xbrai  and  growth,  and  standing  at  more  proper  dis* 

AanceSy  than  when  the  permanent  Trees  and  Nurses  are 

snore  determined  on  at  the  time  of  planting. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  aUo,  that  the  biggest  Trctn 

Bie  generally  left  in  thinning,  when  ofteli,  the  smaller, 

or  second  rate  onc*s  arc  better  grown,  less  tapering, 

more  uniform  in  size,  and  would  ultimately  make  more 

profitable  Timber,  and  bear  to  stand  nearer  together 

^without  injury  to  each  other,  than  those  which   hap« 

pened  to  take   the  lead   at   first,   while  these,   being 

brought  thus  early  to  market  as  pruned  Poles*,  would 

materially  diminish  the  tir^t  cost,  and  accumulating 

compound  inlen^st  upon  it,  which  ought  in  every  c:)&e 

to  be  calculated,  against  the  value  of  the^  growing 


•  Where  a  permanent  Wood  is  intended,  and  these  larger  and  firtt 
•elected  Trees  to  be  chopped  down,  are  of  the  sorts  adapted  to  UuJei<* 
wood,  the  progress  of  such  Underwood  would  be  much  facilhatcd,  before 
the  other  Trees  had  too  much  advanced  in  height,  and  in  branching  over 
tbcie  young  stoolii 

crop 
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crop)  in  every  Plantation  (see  p.  925  and  S90).  tn  a 
tery  few  years  a  second  (binning  of  Poles,  much  more 
Valuable  than  the  first,  inrould  follow,  and  agaiii  in 
iome  few  years  more ;  but  the  raf e,  the  progress,  or  the 
time  of  these,  it  is  impossible  to  treat  fully  of  in  this 
)ilace,  for  the  reasons  above  grivcn. 

Gradual  thinning,  and  not  excessive  at  any  one 
time,  may  however  be  safely  taken  as  general  rules { 
find  in  calculating  the  pro«nrross  of  Plantations,  or  insti* 
tutihg  calculations  for  ascertaining  the  propriety  and 
times  of  further  thinnings,  particularly  of  Fir  Planta* 
lions,  the  Calculator  should  be  careful,  to  take  in  the 
Trees  of  all  sizes,  on  an  acre,  or  some  given  space  safli^ 
cicntly  largo,  or  he  may  be  greatly  decoived,  by  infer* 
ting  numbers  of  Trees  from  a  few  nearest  distances 
apart,  or  the  total  measure  and  talue  of  Plantations  by 
select ing  Trees  of  a  mra/2  size,  content  or  value,  than 
\vhicij  nothing  is  more  difficult,  or  liable  to  deceive  than 
the  i^yo  is  in  such  case,  except  after  several -actual  and 
careful  experiments,  in  Plantations  similarly  circum* 
Btanced  as  hinted  already,  p.  240. 

Fir  Plantations,  where  no  Underwood  or  succession 
crop  can  be  growing,  after  proper  pruning  and  train* 
ing,  would  require  \o  stand  much  thicker  than  has 
been  snp[)ose(l,  or  recommended  by  several  persons,  for 
producing  the  greatest  .ultimate  profit  to  the  owner  of 
the  soil,  both  to  avoid  having  any  vacant  or  unoccupied 
parts  ot' liis  ground,  however  sujiill  individually,  and 
because  Fir  Tindjer  grown  in  such  circumstances,  is 
harder,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  valuable  sorts  of 
foreign  deal,  the  best  of  which  is  grown  in  remarkable 
thick  and  close  Woods:  the  thinning  therefore  of  Fir 
Plantations  must  sooner  and  more  entirely  cease,  thaa 
Xvith  mixed  and  deciduous  Plantations,  where  profitable 

5UCCC5- 
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wooesiioni  vrill  spring  up,  among  the  comparatiTely 
few  Trees,  that  are  ultimately  to  remain  for  Timber  of 
full  siae.  And  after  a  certain  state  of  thinness  in  Fir 
Groves  is  arrived  at,  by  successive  thinnings,  this  pro- 
cess should  stop,  until  the  result  of  mature  considera*- 
tioa  and  well-grounded  calculations,  show  the  proper 
times  of  bringing  the  entire  crop  to  market,  in  portions 
of  the  surface  at  once:  and  then  immediately  planting 
again,  in  too  uneven  or  rough  situations  to  admit  of 
cultivation  following,  which  otherwise  would  be  the 
most  advisable  course,  probably,  for  the  owner  and  the 
country  also,  as  hinted  page  268. 


SECT  IV.— TIMBER. 


The  increasing  scarcitj/  of  large  Oak  Timber  for 
naval  purposes,  has  been  the  subject  of  many  and  grave 
discussions  of  lute  years ;  from  all  which  it  most  evi« 
dently  follows,  I  think,  that  the  two  principal  causes 
oftheevdare,  the  almost  general  dclapidation*,  nog* 
lect,  and  mismanagement  of  the  public  Wood-lands^ 
and  the  decrease  of  large  Timber  on  private  lands,  par« 
-ticularly  since  the  extension  of  Canals  facilitated  its 
carriage  to  market,  owing,  to  an  almost  general  disco- 
very by  the  Proprietors  of  such,  that  young  Timber 
pays  vastly  better  to  the  grower  than  large,  as  observed 
page  221  and  3i;7 ;  and  to  which  the  remedies  seem 
apparent,  viz.  first,  reform  the  entire  system  of  perqui* 
sites  and  of  common  rights,  and  other  abuses,  and  in- 

*  Or  deayboration  rather,  as  I  haTC  hinted  in  some  particnUr  instances 
Id  the  §nt  Tolame,  p.  S81, 

consist* 
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tOiiBistetit  claims  on  the  public  Wood-lsindB ;  and 
tireiy  separate  and  fencct  plant,  pnine,  Ihini  and 
ti^gfi  on  the  best  principles,  all  the  lands  of  this 
description,  i?hich  remain  to  the  Crown  ;  and  second^ 
to  ofler  such  prices  for  large  Timber  in*  future,  as  sbali 
sho\^  it  to  be  the  iniereit  of  individuals,  to  icaerre  and 
protect  their  Oaks  now  stinding,  and  to  enter  confix 
dently  on  the  planting  and  training  of  numerous  otheiii 
for  centuries  that  are  yet  to  come :  as  I  have  hinted 
already,  page  $27. 

Some  legislative  provision  rony  be  applied,  perhapS| 
to  the  Hereditary  and  Church  Lands,  with  good  eflecC, 
to  this  end,  by  enabling  persons  in  possession,  who  under 
proper  circumstances,  and  the  national  guarantee, 
reserve,  or  even  plant  and  train  Oaks  for  Na^l  Timber, 
to  raise  or  draw  a  part,  of  the  great  profits  that  will 
accrue  to  the  Possessor  of  the  Estate,  when  such  Timber 
bhull  arrive  at  maturity,  and  be  cut  and  purchased  for 
the  Kojal  Navy,  and  out  of  the  produce  of  which 
future  sales,  these  mortgnges  or  advances  should  be  first 
discharged  or  repaid.  In  the  mdan  time,  the  making 
of  Canals  and  br(tcr  contrived  Turnpike  roads ,  into  all 
Ihc  districts  of  the  kingdom,  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  removal  of  such  Timl^or,  and  should  on  this,  as 
well  as  on  every  other  consideiation,  experience  the 
fostering  care  and  assistance  of  (lovernment,  in  dih» 
countenancing  the  vexations  and  undue  privilege's 
claimetl,  in  favour  of  large  Parks,  and  of  Mill  Streams 
of  \vat(rr  (for  Canals),  beyond  that  of  Land  itself,  in 
opposition  to  the  taking  parts  of  them,  on  equitable 
terms,  for  these  important  and  public  purposes ;  the 
retrenching  of  all  unnecessary  foes  and  expenses  in  obtaio* 
ing  Parliamentary  Acts  for  such  purpoM^,  and  imposing 

therein 


^Rul 


be 
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fiiercin  no  cljiims  ofcxemptioii  ftata  Tolls  in  farour  of 
Gon'rnmciit. 

Anollirr  most  important  obji-ct  to  (lie  inorcnso  of 
JIiTJ"  Timber  wiiuiil  be,  thn  re miivitl  of  t!ic  Mm  ptido 
iiid  mtBtaUcD  notions,  that  occasion  (In;  Greut  to  ibiitk, 
loo  commonljr,  that  a  large  quantity  of  old  nnd  spoil- 
Timber  is  conducive  to  ihc  grandi^ur  of  Ihfit 
Tki  and  doinniiK  i  aa  ifa  dozen  or  twenty  very  old 
veoeniblc  Onks,  wliicli  I  admit  to  be  among  (ho 
mofct  iiitercii in^  and  indubitiihlb  miirkii  of  liereditary 
gTeatnrst  in  thr  owners  (and  should  be  pn^civi^d  nilb 
lifiotii  car**),  w«rc  not,  when  properly  diapliyod,  and 
off  by  Butrounding  scenery  of  uii  oppoiite  cliiiraotcr, 
eOcctiinl  or  marc  so  to  this  end,  than  6t-c  times  u 
oonyacrc&of  Trees,  uhicb  lUs^unt  by  the  inutility 
iniformily  of  (lieir  ckiiractcr,  and  exhibit  'rather 
folly,  neglect,  and  want-'of  public  spitit  in  the 
'ner,  than  any  thing  eUe.  I  am  nwarp,  that  vuli;ar 
judion  run  Ui^b  in  favonr  of  iht-uc  lhiii|;s,  and  that 
axe  of  (be  Timbcr-fullrr  is  no  sooner  h(.'nrd  in  a 
flat  man's  Park  or  Domain,  thnn  tbe  bead  and  tun^ne 
of  every  iilicguMip  is  set  to  work,  to  invrnt  «nd  propa> 
gate  Motics  of  (I'amtng^Tiibles,  Contcjited- li^Kxlions, 
Crira.  Cons.,  Extravagant  Mialrcssn,  &c.  &c.,  Id 
iflcoont  for  thut  appropriation  of  propfrly,  fur  nliicb 
policy,  reason,  and  the  wunls  of  the  Sljite,  so  impeii> 
only  call. 

Pttbaps  the  only  remedy  for  this  important  impnlU 
nnil  to  the  «npply  of  the  Navy  with  TimbiT  now 
ripCt  and  (he  makintj  way  for  other  Tri'es  Ihat  mouUI 
lure  the  best  change  of  follouin<  them  henufler, 
Votild  be,  fcr  some  of  (he  »l>loan<l  illiislrious  indivi- 
duaLt  in  this  Cliss,  nhose  c'urncterh  and  motive*  are 
ibove  t^^Jl'Clou  on  Ihv:  grouaJs  alluJod  lo^  to  cause 
■uiveyi 
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surveys  and  classifications  of  the  Timber  on  (beir  Es- 
tates to  be  made,  as  to  mbat  is  now,  and  will  at  «uc« 
cceding  periods,  be  ripe  for  naval  purposes,  and  to  pre- 
sent  an  abstract  and  an  offer  of  the  same  to  GoTem- 
ment,  for  the  public  service,  on  terms  folly  adequate^ 
according  as  times  and  circumstances  favoured  the  fall- 
ing of  it:  and  if  this  was  followed  up,  bj  the  proper 
details  and  arguments,  addreiBscd  to  other  Park  Ownen 
and  the  Public,  showing  the  reasonableness  and  gnat 
advantages  of  such  a  system  of  proceeding  with  respect 
to  Park  Timber,  much  might  be  accoroplishedi 

A  more  public  and  perfect  understanding,  as  to  the 
modes  of  getting  Timber  adnulted  into  the  Dock^j^ardtf 
the  modes  and  proportions  of  Measuring,  Prices,  £z« 
penses  of  Carriage,  &c.  &c.  seem  also  much  wanted,  in 
order  that  Gentlemen  may  not  be  forced,  as  at  present 
is  nearly  the  case,  to  sell  their  Timber  destined  for  the 
Navy,  to  strangers,  who  come  to  bargain  for  it  stand* 
ing,  by  modes  of  measurement,  and  computations,  and 
allowances,  but  little,  if  at  all,  understood  by  their  re- 
sident Agents,  in  many  parts  of  England  ;  and  thro' 
which,  they  arc  often  most  grossly  imposed  upon  ;  and 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Timber  Contractors  in 
such  cases,  in  lavishing  what  they  have  so  easily  come 
by,  for  the  sake  of  read?/  money -^  impresses  the  vulgar 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  even  some  better- in  formed 
persons  in  a  wider  circle,  with  ideas,  of  gn^t  impro« 
vidence,  distress,  and  folly,  having  led  to  such  a  state 
of  things*. 

Owing 


•  I  knew  a  Nbblcman  some  ye^irs  aj^o,  whom  motives,  partly  of  a  pri- 
Tate,  and  partly  of  a  public  nature,  inchiced  to  intend  the  Timber  on  SO 
acres  of  hit  Park,  for  a  Royal  Dock-yard,- and  directed  hi»  prind^il 

Law 
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Owing  to  tbc  very  intricate  and  almost  unknown  re* 
lation  tJiat  subsists,  between  the  quantity  or  content  of 
a  Trce^  or  lot  of  Timbcri  as  such  is  invariably  ineav 
aared  standin«^y  and  lieing  while  round,  in  all  the  Woods 
and  parts  of  England^  by  what  is  called  round  or  girt 
roeosurei  and  tbc  measure  called  square  or  caliper  mea* 
aarei  by  which  it  is  contracted  for  and  taken  into  tho 
public    Dock-yards,    and    into   most  private    Ship* 

r 

Law  Agciit  in  London,  to  take  steps  for  the  sale  of  it :  he  recommended 
mne  femoui  limber  Valuer  from  a  dntant  counnr  to  be  empIn3rod,  and 
who  took  with  him  to  the  spot,  a  itiU  mors  noted  Navy  Timber  Coaw 
traciBr,   or  Dealer:  between  these,  the  busincM  was  snugly  managed, 
under  the  eye  c/tiie  Nobleman  himself,  and  who  was  induced  (from  tho 
repretentations  made  to  him)  to  think  and  speak,  of  the  toMder/ul  fricet 
be  had  made  of  hii  Timber :  his  re^dcnt  Aj^nt,  however,  who  had  been 
Aoogkc  by  the  Auditor,  too  inexperienced  to  be  at  aU  contttlted  on  th# 
fwiintw,  saw  some  reasons  to  suspect  that  all  was  not  right,  and  he  wat 
indntiioui  during  the  falUng  of  xlje  Timber,  to  measure  it  correctly  each 
ercning,  before  witnesses,  after  the  Contractor's  men  had  left  work,  and 
to  obtain  information  of  tlic  different  sales  of  Bark  and  Fire-wood,  and 
of  aQ  the  evpenses  on  the  spot,  which  he  was  enabled  to  do  from  peopio 
of  the  neighbourhood  being  employed,  except  an  overlooker  or  two,  sfn| 
by  the  Timber  Dealer ;  and  the  result  wa»,  that  after  deducting  fron^ 
the  prime  cost  agred  on,  the  net  and  almost  immediate  sums  received  for 
Bark  and  Tops,  the  whole  lot  of  Timber  i>tu)d  the  buyer  in  something 
lest  than  tix^ncf  fer/oct,  or  less  tlian  the  low  price  of  Billet-wood  there 
at  the  time !  but  as  the  Agent  expected,  thin  did  not  prove  the  worst  of 
this  ease,  fur  instead  of  the  Timber  being  all  or  nearly  so,  taim  away  for 
the  Navy,  as  was  expected,  as  alxive  mentioned,  by  far  the  greater  part 
oCit  was  afterwards  ret,uUd  in  the  neighbourluKxi,  at  second  and  third, 
ftc.  hands,  and  every  carpenter,  wlicoler,  and  purchaser  at  the  Lord't 
regular  and  annual  sales,  from  hia  exteii«ive  Spring  Woods,  were  supplied 
with  several  years  consumption,  of  l)ettcr  Timber  tlun  they  had  been 
used  to  buy,  at  less  than  hM/iUc  former  prices,   tho' Timber  was  then 
fapidly  advancing!    The  Timber  therefore  tliat  his  Agent  had  to  self, 
wai  for  several  yeart  depreciated  in  price,  and  great  part  of  it  remained 
untold;  and  the  consequence  w;>s,  that  this  Nobleman  dec1arc<l,  and 
mlortunatdy  has  kept  his  word,  that  he  would  never  sell  another  Tree 
ftandtng,  as  long  as  h?  lived. 

yards, 
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yiinls  &r  .*  uml  both  of  which  diffiT  so  variably  and  ma- 
Icriallyi  from  the  Uiie  cubic  or  solid  measure,  in  nse  in 
nil  De-.iUyards,  Carpenters'  Shops«  &c.  that  there  arc 
very  few  Timber  Owners^  or  their  n^sident  Agents,  ac- 
quainted or  mmrly  so,  with  what  the  produce  in  Mea^ 
Aifre  of  their  Timber  would  be,  when  delivered  into  a 
Dock -yard:  it  has,  therefore,  been  of  little  asc  to  such 
(except  to  deceive),  that  Government  have  occasion- 
ally made  known  the  contract  prices  of  Oak  Timber 
in  the  Dock-yards ;  as  it  has  been  in  the  power  of  the 
private  or  intermediate  Contractors,  or  other  interested 
persons,  to  pass  off  whatever  assertions  they  pleased  on 
the  Timber  Owner:  but  who  sooner  or  later  discover- 
ing, that  his  prime  Timber  thus  applied^  produced  so 
notoriously  less  than  it  ought,  or  than  his  smaller  and 
ftiucli  inferior  Timber  actually  did,  in  some  instancesi 
as  sometimes  to  raise  the  laugh  of  the  least  observirtg 
against  him,  among  his  A:xcnts  and  Neighbours;  the 
consi*quence  has  been,  that  he  has  either  determined  to 
let  his  Timber  stand,  or  to  use  it  for  his  own  purposes 
of  Building,  Fencing,  &c.  instead  of  paying  high  da* 
ties  on  Foreitrn  Deal  (which  are  anionic  the  most  0|M> 
rativc  causes  vf  Ihc  scarcity  of  Navy  Oak),  and  to  sell 
any  surplus  he  may  have  of  lar^c  Timber,  to  the  neigh* 
boiiring  Coopers,  Cabinet-makers,  &c.  who  have  been 
always  ready  to  give  nfnch  more  for  iSufs,  that  suited 
tliiir  particular  j)urpobe.s,  (iian  Navy  Contractors  would 


•  Several  years  a;^o,  I  explained  the  Mathematical  Theory,  and  gare 
a  TaMc,  and  lafv  directions,  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  and  value  in 
rithcT  of  tl'CH'  incisures,  ft-oni  having  the  quantity,  price,  and  neceuaiy 
particular?,  pvcn  (:u<  rhe  iffi^m  of  h-tving  squared  'rimherj  in  the  other, 
in  Mr.  Alcxanvitr 'lilloch's  Philosophical  Magazine,  No.  75,  Vol.  XIX. 
p.  iil.i;  a  subject  wl\ich  no  Mathematical  or  otlicr  Author  has  touched 
ttpoii,  that  I  have  read  or  heard  of. 

giv« 
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gire  for  the  whole  Trees,  when  such  were  crbss^cut^ 
and  while  the  large  tops  thus  left,  were  almost  as  ser- 
viceable in  the  common  building  purposes  of  the 
Owner  as  clearer  Timber. 

Aboat  an  hundred  of  the  finest  Oaks  that  I  heard  of 
being  fell  in  Derbyshire,  while  on  my  Survey,  were  thus 
approprialed  to  the  Cooper  and  the  Cabinet-maker, 
instead  of  the  Royal  Navy,  as  I  was  told,  from  the 
Park  of  Lord  Scarsdale  at  Kedleston,  in  1805 :  theac« 
count  which  Mr.  William  Clarke,  his  Lordship's  Wood- 
man, gave  of  the  measure  and  value,  or  sale  prices,  of 
one  of  these  very  fine  Trees,  wa^  as  follows,  viz. 


,  at  55.  (W.  per  foot,  >  ^j.j    ^    ^ 


550  feet  of  Timber, 
(round  measure) 

0  Tons  of  Bark,  at  4/ 36    0    0 

Arms  and  Brushwood, • ——..••—    11    0    0 

Roots^  o.M...*...«.......... ... 2  12    6 


Total, £303  17    6 

.It  was  stated  at  the  same  time,  that  among  many  other 
very  fine  Oaks  standing  in  the  same  Park,  there  was  one 
so  large  and  fine,  that  it  was  estimated  to  be  worth 
Qiore  than  the  above  by  fiOy  pounds  or  more! 

In  order,  therefore,  to  second  the  endeavours  of  those 
disposed  to  give  the  preference  to  the  Itoyal  Navy,  in 
the  sale  of  their  large  Oaks,  on  terms  full  as  gooil  at 
least  as  they  can  make  elsewhere  (and  who  should  ex« 
pect  them  to  take  less  ?),  would  it  not  be  advisable,  for 
government,  on  receiving  offers  of  lots  of  Park  Tim* 
ber,  as  above,  to  send  down  some  clever,  honest,  and 
steady  Person,  previously  well  acquainted  with  the 
modes  of  measuring,  inspecting,  and  receiving  Timber 
.   joEBBY.  VOL.  ii.J  y  into 


le  Dock-yards,  and  how  far  difibrenf  i 
of  Trees,  or  sliglit  defects  (as  small  dead  or  rot< 
1  Knots,  .Shiikcs,  Cups,  foscy  Butts,  &c.),  would  ex- 
'  elude  or  affect  t>ie  value  per  Load  ?  all  whicb  be  should 
explain  lo  the  Timber-owner  or  his  resident  Agent, 
williout  reserve  or  tiecepfion,  in  any  point:  and  that 
such  Person  should  stay  on  the  spot  during  the  fall, 
to  point  ont  the  necessary  precautions  in  falling,  to 
avoid  breaking  or  splitting  valuable  Crooks  or  Knees; 
to  measure  all  that  is  fell,  first  by  the  girt  or  usual 
method;  to  point  out  any  Trees,  or  parts  of  them, 
ivhich  when  down  may  appear  improper  for  Navy 
purposes,  and  to  mark  off  all  the  Trees  and  large  Arms 
in  the  proper  places  for  cross-culting  :  it  might  also  be 
desirable,  that  experienced  Hewers  and  Sawyers  should 
be  ready,  who  should  proceed  with  the  hewing  and 
san  ing  (at  the  Owner's  coKt,  and  without  any  perqui- 
■ilea,  but  under  this  Person's  direction)  as  fast  as  the 
Trees  wen-  felled,  peeled,  and  cross-cut,  according  to 
th«  best  and  fairest  methods  of  performing  these  opera- 
tions, between  the  Buyer  and  the  Seller:  he  should  im- 
mediately measure  all  Trees  and  Knees  as  they  were 
hewn,  according  (o  the  caliper  method,  and  Plank  ac- 
cording to  the  solid  or  plank  measure,  and  render  co- 
pies, and  fully  explain  all  these  accounts,  lo  the  Tin.- 
ber-owner  or  his  Agent;  he  i^hould  further  be  ready, 
by  his  knowledge  of  Timber  Carriers,  and  iheir  prices, 
&c.  lo  assist  in  the  conveyance  of  such  hewn  Trees, 
Plank,  and  Knees,  to  (he  Dock-yard  intended,  and  in 
getting  it  there  passed,  on  airival,  without  prejudice, 
favour,  or  delay.  Such  person  to  be  paid  fur  liis  time 
and  expenses  by  Government;  to  claim  or  accept  no 
Fees  or  Perquisites  whatever  from  the  owners  or  others, 
and  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  purehiising 
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Ore  Timber,  or  hii;in^  or  srllin);  any  Tops,  Baric,  Cliips, 
AfOOiil  therefrom,  but  all  tlietie  to  go  lUro' tltc  ordi- 
nary dianneU  iif  tlie  Timi^er-owner's  business,  or  that 
of  his  Agcnii.  By  ihcMi  mcsiiia,  Uiat  mutual  knowledge 
oikI  confulcncc  mij^ht  be  t'urmeJ,  or  resloreJ,  I  think, 
between  llie  grower  of  Timber  and  the  consumer, 
which  IB  necessiiry,  for  removing  a  very  principal  bar 
to  the  supply  of  Ihc  IVavy  from  private  BOurci»>,  in  (he 
ialnnd  districts  in  particular,  and  for  preventing  Ibe 
perversion  of  this  inTalnablc  article,  to  less  important 
purposes.  By  way  of  a  proper  bounty  to  the  posses- 
ton  of  large  Timber  who  adopted  this  plnn,  it  would 
be  right  to  make  no  deduction  for  the  agency  above- 
mentioned,  but  allow  from  the  public  purse  (he  full 
mn  that  Timber  ConlractorR  are  paid  at  the  time  for 
the  like  articles.  It  might  be  fvared,  that  the  present 
Contractors,  and  perhaps  the  Receiving  Officers  at  the 
Vnrdf,  would  violently  oppose  this  plan ;  shonli)  it 
eo  occur,  the  Comptrolkr*  and  others,  whose  duty  to 
^^Ibt  Public  it  it,  to  watch  tlte  conduct  of  the  latter  Gcn- 
^Hjfencn,  mij^ht,  by  a  vigilant  attention  to  the  manner  in 
^HKhtch  that  op|M>Hition  was  carried  on,  perhaps  make 
•one  dtBCOveries,  of  lusting  importance  to  the  Public; 
at  any  rate,  they  mi^ht  soon  efiectually  silence  the  op- 
position of  (heir  own  servants  to  the  measure,  whatever 
they  roifcht  do  towards  pacifying  ihc  middle  Men,  that 
now  almost  vxcl'iKively  puss  their  Timber  into  the  Itoynl 
Oxik-yanls. 

In  order  to  collect  information  on  the  many  compli- 
calrd  &ctg  and  circumdadct-s  Itiat  relate  to  (he  plant- 
ing, IrainintTj  falling,  sale,  and  cimverliiig  of  Navy  at 
Ship  Timber,  a  well -dijjc* ted  si't  ol  Querirs  were  dmwn 
np  ami  nrculutcd,  in  1807,  by  the  CommtMionerc  for 

tirvising  nml  digcGting  tht:  Civil  Affairs  of  Hia  Mft- 
V  2  jcsty's 
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jeiljr'i  Navy,  and  Answen  solicited,  from  the  sevccal 
'  ElaoteiBy  Ifimbetrowiien,  ^aod  FrafinrioBal  -^Mf^  i»lM 
mmt  Ihraglit /inait  Ukdy  to  .gifeneTnLinfinMliBB^ 
Two  of  tkeAntwen  to  this  aet  of  <)iicries'I  hadiha^op^ 
{MirtiiAity  iif  peniiiiDg,  some  time  agO|?is* thosabjthf  1 
Mr.  Thomas  Da?ii,  of  Xioog  Leat,  io  WiiteUia» 
to  thelifarqaia  of  Bath,  which  Jie  commanicated  alsar  to 
the  &Uh  Society,  and  who  printed  it  in  their  ^Liitna 
and  Papers;**  and  whereiir  he  ably  shows  (as  I  haw 
befim  obsemd,  p.  827,  Note),  that  the  inf5rioritf>«f 
thepijce  of  large  Timber,  compared  with  that  of  i 
is  thp  principal  canse  t»f  <he  alarming  and  ii 
ficarcity  of  large  Oak  Timber:  and  the  Answers by^liik 
James  Dowland^of  Cuckney,  in  Notts j  Ag^t  to  tka 
Dnke  of  Newcastle,  &c.  which  he  showed  me 
his  House,  and  \6  which  I  have  before  allnded 
The  Taloabte^  and  important  nature  pf  the  infpi 
in  the  Answers  by-  these  Gentlemen,  has  made  moapsk 
OQs,  before  setting  about  this  CJiapter,  to  anqnearlf 
they  and  the  other  Answers  had  been  printed,  jir  antti 
that  i  might  refer  to  them  t  on  enquiring  at  theOMl 
of  Woods,  in  Whitehall  Place,  in  January  last  (1811),  I 
was  very  politely  shown  two  large  Manuscript  Volumeii 
one  containing  the  Answers  aboye  alluded  to,  and  the 
other,  a  set  of  Answers  by  the  same  or  similar  Persoos, 
to  a  subsequent  set  of  Queries  issued  by  Lord  Glen* 
bervie,  the  present  Surveyor-General  of  Woods,  &c»; 
and  both  of  which  sets  of  Answers  remain  yet  unpab- 
lished :  a  circumstance  of  considerable  regret,  as  their 
contents  ought  not  to  be  withheld  from  the  Public.   By 
r^ording  here  these  latter  Queries  (which  have  been 
several  times  referred  to  herein),  and  a  List  of  the  Bet* 
sons  whose  Answers  have  been  received  and  proseifed 
as  above,  I  may  hope  to  be  instrumental  in  fturwaiodii^ 

the 
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the  desirable  end,  of  the  future  publication  t)f  their 
Answers  at  length  :  ivhile,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Que- 
ries themselves  may  have  the  eSect|  of  turning  Gentle* 
men's  attention  more  to  the  important  subjects  to  which 
thej  relate. 

Office  of  IFoods,  Forests,  ft^c. 
London,  2\si  Dec.  1907* 

Queries  relative  to  the  Cultvoalion^  Management^  Sia 

of  Naxy  Timber. 

1.  Whether  Oaks  thriTC  hest  raised  from  the  Acorn,  tlie  Seedling 
or -after  au  intermediate  transplantation  to  a  Nursery? 
H.  At  what  age  is  it  best  to  plant  Oaks,  not  sown  ? 

3.  lias  it  been  sufficiently  ascertained  by  experience,  that  it  is 
iojnrious  to  shorten  the  Tap  and  lateral  Roots  of  Oak  when  planted? 

4.  Should  the  lateral  Branches  be  prlined,  and  if  so,  how  near 
the  Stem,  and  how  high  up  ? 

5.  Will  not  Oaks  thrive  in  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  expositions, 
as  10  the  very  different  soils  of  Sussex,  where  the  land,  almost  close 
to  the  surface,  is  a  loose  fine  whitish  sand;  in  the  rich  loam  of  Dean 
Forest,  Holt  and  Bere  Forests,  &c.  or  the  poorer  soil  which  prevails 
in  many  parts  of  the  New  Forest  ? 

e.  How  near  should  Oaks  originally  be  planted  to  one  another? 

7.  How  often,  and  in  what  proportion,  should  they  be  thinned  ? 

8.  How  many  should  be  ultimately  left  on  an  acre,  or,  in  other 
words,  at  what  distance  should  they  be  ultimately  left  from  each 
other,  or  how  nmch  bpace  should  be  allotted  to  each  Oak? 

9.  Is  it  advisable  to  sow  or  plant  Hollies,  Hawthorns,  Furze,  or 
Broom  with  the  Oaks  when  planted,  as  in  open  natural  Woods  the 
joung  Oaks  are  obser\'ed  to  thrive  among  Bushes  of  those  Plants ; 
or  is  the  only  advantage  derived  from  those  Bushes  the  protection 
from  being  trodden  down,  or  browsed  by  Cattle  ? 

10.  If  Oaks  have  been  planted  and  suffered  to  continue  too  long 
dose  without  thinning,  will  they  upon  being  thinned  swell  out  and 
pow  in  thickness  of  Trunk,  or  are  tliey  not  more  apt  in  such  case 
Co  produce  small  lateral  Branches  and  Foliage,  without  an  increase 
ill  the  diameter  of  the  Trunk  ? 

V3  11.  Arc 
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11.  Are  Oaks  w^ch  grow  in  poor  soib,  and  slowlj,  of  a  €nn«r  te»» 
tureyand  more  durable  Timber,  than  when  they  grow  in  richer  land? 

12.  May  some  of  the  large  Limbs  of  an  Oak  be  safely  lopped 
with  benefit,  or  without  injury  to  the  Tree;  and  if  so,  at  what  dis- 
tance from  the  Trunk  ? 

13.  Would  it  be  ad^^antageous  to  sow  or  plant  Bc^edl,  Sweet  or 
Spanish  Chcsnut,  Fir,  Larch,  or  any  otlier,  and  what,  Trees  inter- 
miied  in  Plantations  o(  Oak  ?  Beech  are  observed  frequently  to 
grow  up  natatally  in  Oak  Woods,  sometimes  a  Beech  from  appa* 
rcntly  one  and  the  same  stool  with  an  Oak. 

14.  [low  many  years  does  experience  and  observation  shew,  on 
the  average,  chat  Oaks  will  continue  gmviing  in  height  and  thicknetSy 
when  planted  uuder  reasonably  iidvantageous  circumstances  of  soil, 
method  of  planting,  oLpohition,  &c.  ? 

15.  How  long,  on  the  fiverage,  will  an  Oak  remain  without  get-> 
ting  worse,  after  it  has  ceased  growing?  ^ 

16.  Will  an  Oak  c(intinue  to  grow  in  thickness,  and  remain  sound, 
afler  a  considerable,  or  any  part  of  the  top  Branches  have  become 
stag-headed  ? 

17.  Would  it  answer  in  point  of  expense,  to  trench  the  ground 
and  sow  it  with  Potatoes,  or  any  other,  and  what  useful  vegotableg 
when  a  Phuitation  of  Oaks  is  to  be  formed,  of  the  e^itent  of  from 
one  to  several  thousand  acres  ? 

18.  What  may  be  coitiputed  to  be  the  successive  expense  per  acre^  . 
of  an  Oak  Plantation  of  1000  acres  planted  in  each  of  the  ways 
above  pointed  out,  (or  in  any  other  method  w  hich  may  be  thought 
advisable,  and  which  it  is  requested  may  be  here  mentioned,  %iith 
the  reason  in  favour  thereof;  \earlv,  for  100  years;  and  what  the 
produce  arising  from  thinnii)^,  loppings  and  the  ultimate  sale  of  the 
Timber,  and  Bark,  when  full  grown,  computed  in  like  manner  suc- 
cessively by  the  year? 

19.  What  IS  the  best  and  most  economical  manner  of  felling? 
at  what  season  how  near  the  ground,  with  what  Tools,  &c.  ? 

20.  What  is  the  best  time  and  method  for  separaung  the  Bark  ef 
Oak  Timber? 

21.  IIow  long,  and  in  what  manner,  should  Oak  Timber  be  seik 
soned,  before  it  is  wurked  up  in  Shipping  ? 

22.  How  long  may  Oak  remain  after  it  is  fully  seasoned,  un« 
wrought  up,  without  suffering  damage? 

23.  What  is  tlie  best  method  «nd  time  for  gathering  Acorns, 

Beech 
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' — How  should  they  lie  prwervwif — Uow  long 
will  ihey  keep  sound,  and  wbnC  i:  ihe  best  season  of  ihe  year  fur 
towing  or  plnniing  ihemf 

54.  Whatis  [be  best  melliofl  oftaLLingCbe  MlidconteiiU,  as  well 
by  BCiunI  mensuraliun,  as  by  coiiuputciciaii,  of  TiiuberitnaJing,  and 
«r  Timber  nhen  felled;  and  wbal  are  the  principles  upuii  which  tlie 
different  meihodB  nnw  in  pmrticc  (and  wliicli  it  is  requested  may  be 
here  atnted}  are  foundedf 

55.  On  whnt  ground  is  it  that  the  Load  or  Ton  by  round  measure 
u  reckoned  to  consist  of  '10  feet,  and  by  tqnnre  measure  of  50  feet  P 

26.  What  is  liie  best  Dietiiod  of  pr^parinij  Bark  for  sale  f  Wliat 
•re  the  difTereni  metliod!)  of  rneasuiing  and  selling  Bark,  either  pa 
the  Tree,  ntter  it  is  stripped  or  hatclied ;  and  wliich,  in  sales  on  a 
large  scale,  is  the  most  advantngeous and  practiciiblc? 

27.  Is  tlie  Biirk  of  Elm,  'ir  Sweet  Ch^snut,  of  sufficient  Talue,  as 
it  may  be  u»ed  by  Tannws  or  oiUers,  lo  make  it  an  object  of  eco- 
nomy to  separate  it  fromlhe  Tree,  and  whether  tlint  can  he  as  easily 
done  as  in  the  case  of  Oak,  or  nliether  tlie  operation  would  materi- 
■lly  injure  the  Timber? 

38,  What  is  the  most  advantageous  method  to  sell  Timber,  and 
least  liable  to  fraud,  thetl,  ot  inRCcumcy;  whetlier  standing,  or 
felled,  lopped,  barked,  &c,  at  tlie  owner's  chatpe;  and  whether 
in  ilie  rough,  or  sided,  at  his  charge;  and  also  whether  delivered  on 
the  spot  to  tiic  buyer,  or  carried  to  the  Dock- Yard  at  the  expense  of 
tlie  seller? 

39.  What  is  the  present  fair  average  or  market  pnce  of  Navy  Tim- 
ber, whether  straight,  or  in  Knees,  fee.  inferior  Oak  Timber,  Top^, 
Lops  and  Bark,  and  of  Beech  and  BlmP 

30.  How  much,  and  what  parts  of  a  Ship  of  War,  accordiug  to 
the  present  practice  uf  building  for  the  King's  Service,  or  the  J'.asl 
or  West  India  Trade,  is  or  ou^hi  to  be  of  Oak,  and  how  much  of 
that,  British  Oak,  and  bow  niucb  fitreign  Oak,  and  how  much  other, 
and  what  other  wood  ? 

31.  What  is  the  dilTerencc  in  the  specific  gravity  and  density  of 
Dak,  Fir,  Larch,  Teak,  andof  other  woods  nsed  in  Ship  Building? 

S3.  Is  the  Brili^  superior  to  foreign  Oak  for  the  purpose  of  Ship 
SuiMiog]!  and  if  so,  in  wiiat  respects,  and  for  niml  purposes  parti- 
•uldrly,  and  for  wtuU.  parts  uf  the  Ship  i 

Y  4  33.  Is 
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33.  Is  nijy  aiiJ  nluit  proLal>lc  rcnson  assignable  for  iiicL  (Udcfr 
cncc,  bplKcen  Britishand  other  Uakf 

SA.  What  ill  Llie  coiuparativc  ei^clieuce  for  Sliip  Building  of  ibf 
gevenU  diflcrent  ions  o(  Oak  Timber  iinported  iotu  Great  Biituia  for 
timt  puipoic?  I 

SA.  Are  tliere  diOereut  advantages  aiii)  disadvniitnget  beloajpog  tt    ' 
Ouk  Tiitiber  fur  Ship  Building,    accordiug  ns  it  grows   in   lM|t   J 
I      ItoH's,  closf!  I'lHuttiLiaiis,  anion;:  Coppices  of  Uadervuud  cut  penOF 
dically,  or  in  open  Wood  Lands  i  , 

3C.  Do  not  Hedge  Row  OoLs  yield  the  greatest  qiiaiiEiC]'  of  Kd««  , 
Timber,  mid  regubir  uaifunn  Pltuitaliooa  liie  gn-.ileat  quaaticj  ^  i 
ilrai^t  eound  Plank  i  ', 

37.  Do  the  nubstitutes  for  njitural  Kiiee  Timber,  whjcb  hava  beff '  I 
tried  or  proposed,  (niieiliec  metallic  ur  wood,  by  piec»  combiM^  1 
Dt  oDglei)  appcmr  from  evpcrience,  or  in  theory,  to  ha*c  auffiEtenl  ~^ 
merit  to  render  the  pMcuring  nich  inuunxl  Knee  Timber  leu  flecefe*  ' 
Niry  tliaii  hus  been  hitliei'lu  Eupposed? 
.  38,  VSLich  is  ilie  lUMt  valuable  In  ibe  ^rontr,  (he  crooked  Tiia- 
terjieJiJiiig  PiotC  Knees,  uc  tlie  Miaight  Meiu^f 

39.  Doea  experience  show,  tliat  by  cutting  off  tlie  sirsigbt  Ti^ilfT, 
or  bending  it  bj  some  pressure,  while  growiu^  at  boa  been  fn- 
poaed,  or  otherwise,  on  Oak  Tree  may  be  made  to  produce  aWAl 
Knee  Timber  thaii  it  odierwise  would  i  ,1; 

40.  Which  of  tlie  sorts  of  Timber  used  in  Sbip  BuiidiDgis«|i 
liable  to  be  injured  by  iron  or  bmls  Nails,  by  renfaining  iu  fra^-at  ia 
sea  venter,  by  friction  against  stony,  sandy,  or  muddy  botnmu;;  bj 
warping  or  swelling  from  heat,  cold  and  damp,  by  spUiiteriiig  Api 
the  effect  of  Shot.  by.  Worms,  and  other  Saa  Vermin,  ut4  b|ttt 
contact  of  copper  Sheathing  ? 

41.  What  u  the  quantity  per  ton  or  loo^,  of  Oak  and  ^tlicf  1i^ 
ber  retpectitely,  usually  eiupluyed,  on  the  average,  accordiagjp 
the  present  receired  modes  uf  Ship  Building  in  this  coontij,  whedw 
for  llie  Fleet,  or  for  the  East  ur  Wc«t  India  Trade,  in  ptopoiitinSf 
tfaesizeoftheSbipf    . 

48.  How  long  will  a  Ship  of  War,  properly  boilt,  laa^  oaa^n^ 

pge,«o  the  ordinary,  course  of  (he  navigation  oftbeShipain  tl^Mr 

ti*b  Pleeti  distinguiahing  accarding  to  the  mateiinli,  af  CNl»  "Xnltt 

fir,  &C.  ,  .        ,     . .  , 

M.  How 
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34.  Hov  often  mast  a  Ship  of  War  undergo  a  thorough  repair 
goring  the  average  time  of  her  duration  ? 

44.  What  is  the  >  est  method,  proved  by  experience  or  practice, 
€br  preventing  Acorns  that  have  heeii  planted  or  sowu^  from  being 
destroyed  by  Field  Mice  ? 

45.  What  is  the  result  of  observation  and  eiperience,  as  to  the 
VJliftUig  Timber  of  a  proper  size  and  quality  (or  the  Navy,  by  pei^ 
snitdug  shoots  to  grow  from  Oak  Stools  cut  in  Coppice  Woods  ? 

46.  At  what  age  .will  Oaks  favourably  planted  and  wdl  managed, 
Wcome  useful  for  the  Navy,  either  as  Knee  Timber,  or  Plank,  &c. 


Answers  to  the  above  Queries  are  requested  to  be  made  in  writ- 
ing, numbered  successively,  according  to  the  Number  of  each 
Query ;  the  person  answering,  when  not  informed  as  to  any  partico- 
Jbr  Query,  merely  stating  tliat  to  be  the  case.  It  is  of  importance 
to  receive  early  answers;  and  it  is  requested  that  they  may  b^ 
jdirected  to  Lord  Glenbervie,  Office  of  Woods,  Loudon. 

•       GLENBERVIE,  S.  G. 


The  Answers  to  some  at  least  of  the  above  46  QuerieS| 
iprere  from  the  following  persons,  viz. 


TheDukeof  AthoU. 
Dr.  Bain. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  Reves- 

by  Abbey,  Lincolnshire. 

Eer.  Edward  Bickerton,  Ew- 

hurst,  Surrey. 
John  Boultbie,  Esq.  Warwick- 
shire. 
|fr.  Arthiur  Capes,    Whittle- 
wood  Forest. 
Ilr.  George  Chambers,  Wal- 
worth. 
Vl^Uiam  Churchill,  Esq. 
Mr.  James  Crozer,  Alnwick. 
John  Christian  Curwen,  Esq. 
Mr.  James  Davies,  Dean  Fo- 
rest, Gloucestershire, 


Mr.  Dixon,  Nurseryman. 
Messrs.  W.  and    A.   Driver, 
Kent-Street-Road. 
Lord  De  Dunstanville. 
A  Friend  of  Ditto. 
Eari  of  Fife. 
Lord  Glenbervie. 
Sir    Archibald   Grant,    Bart. 
Aberdeenshire. 
Mr.    R.    Ilarvey,    filithfield, 

Staffordshire. 
Major-General  Hope. 
Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  Forest  of 

Dean. 
Mr.  Keir. 

Thomas  Andrew  Kn^^  Ef<|. 

EiUMw 
Mr. 


Mc.  Parkinson. 

In  furtlier  corroboration  of  nhat  has  been  advancedij 
on  Ilic  inail'Tjunte  price  of  lurgc  Timber,  it  may  t 
rifrht  Iierc,  lo  quote  the  answer  of  Mr.  Thomas  i 
Kniglit  (o  the  ISth  of  the  above  Queries,  viz.  *'  It  I 
certainly  the  interest  of  the  Planter  to  full  his  Timbi 
as  soon  as  each  Tree  is  worth  ^j.,  and  conEcqDcntlj 
before  it  is  fit  for  the  Navy." 

The  Prices  of  Timber  of  different  sorls,  in  Dcrby- 
Ehire,  have  been  already  mentioned  in  several  instance 
in  this  Chapter;  it  remains  further  to  mention,  that  Hi' 
J8H,  good  Spring  Oak  Timber,*  from  GO  to  100  feel' 
measure,  sold  about  AVingcinorlh,  at  3s.  6d.  to  5i.  3d,M 
per  solid  foot  (round  measure);   smaller  Oaks,  froi 
Ss.  to  3s.  Gd.  per  foot.     In  Mellor  in  180S,  tall  Oil^ 
Spires,  under  8  inches  quarter  girt,  sold  at  3s.  per  foa 
in  Glossop,  1808,  Oak  Spires  at  Is.  6d.  lo  3s.  per  foottl 
at  Knowl-bill  in  Ticknall,  in  1809,  Oak  Timber  at  SaA 
to  4/.  per  foot:  at  \VaHon-on>Trent  wood.  Oak  Tia»l 
ber  in  1809,  at  5j.  Gd.  per  foot. 

Oai 
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Oat  Bart.— This  nrliclc  is  of  fiiich  importance  to 
<he  Mnniiracturesof'llic  Country,  and  to  the  growers  of 
s(,  and  ia  so  liable  lo  spoil  from  carelessness  and  rois- 
manageineitt,  that  T  w  tilings  seem  more  to  demand  ihc 
attrnlioii  of  IbeTimber^wrier.  In  a  Leiter  to  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  Burt,  wincli  has  'ntely  been  printed  in  tlto 
Sd  Part  of  ttieTlh  Volume  of  "  Commnnicalions  lo  the 
Board  of  Agriculliire,*'  (  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
and  enforce  ibese  objects,  ond  to  sbuw,  that  the  highly 
increased  value  ofOnk  Bark,  dem^mds  llic  peeling  and 
Belling  of  it  Ay  weight  in  general ;  and  thai  the  Bark* 
Tools  usel  in  R-xIfordahiie,  seem  to  mc  greatly  preler- 
abl«-  to  the  Bnvr^  and  Irons,  in  use  in  DiTbyshire ;  scti 
of  both  of  these  borls  of  Tools  being  there  accnnilely 
drawn  and  deseril^eil :  an  Appendix  to  this  letter,  by 
Mr.  Thomns  Know  Iton  of  Edensor,  expliiiiis  the  prac* 
lice  that  prcTail?-  in  most  of  the  northern  parts  of  Der- 
byshire, the  ivcstern  parts  of  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
tbire,  ami  the  ensirrn  sides  of  Ch<shire  and  Jiuncashire, 
of  peelirii;  ihc  Oaks  jMrtrfiffjT,  the  reason  assigned  for 
the  same,  and  the  nsc  of  tlie  Bnncs,  in  some  parts  of 
this  Lkiunly.  The  grent  length  to  which  this  Chapter 
bas  alrC'uly  extendetl,  will  preclude  me  from  going 
•Ter  much  of  Ihesir  grounds  again :  !  cannot,  however, 
avoid  Bta'JTig  my  objections  to  the  practice  of  peeling 
Oaks  or  other  rrees  flnnding,  which,  however  much 
it  may  fonuerly  have  prevailed,  is  now  pretty  generally 
hid  aside  in  other  districts,  as  being  dangerous;  can 
be  performed  only  by  tlie  most  active  and  able  Mcr;,  is 
lets  rxpc^liltous  than  when  the  Trees  are  first  felled  (as 
I  have  explained  in  the  place  abovf  quoted),  generally 
occasions  a  considerable  portion  of  useful  Bark  to  be 
left  on  Ifae  snuJI  upper  Bougba,  and  ik  unneccuiuy^  for 
it*  priBoipally  altedged  object,  (bat  of  rendrriog  tha 
Timber 
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Timber  hetler  for  not  beiiig  MUl  itt  the  BptUfgt  9kto$ 
thaPuiolutfefB  pnd  Uaen  ot  Ttiabar,  knairy  orvaake  «» 
cUntioctioDy  in  the  prioeof  the  artiolb,betipeiBii  SpriiH^ 
and  Winter  ^  Oalui;  and  Mune  pcpwmh  hav^t  #vai 
imeitBd  Aod  >atimpted  to  ehaw,  that  tha  Timber  it 
better  for  being  foiled  in.  Spring.  %hfi  injiu^;  - dtona 
to  the  futuie  growth  of  the  Sioalsi  if  not  the  kiiliqg  9§ 
Ibem  altogether,'  is  alio  a  material  objeption  tovfiii 
piabtice;  hovr  .much  more  objectionfblet  fhufst^ng 
milit  h6  the  practice,  of  peding  Oak  U0defW0o4  MtMti^ 
iagi  and  leaving  it  a  whole  Sommer  ontheStooii^ 
which  1  law  practised  in. Nether ftidley,  iand  mmit 
parts  of  Yorkshire  year  -to  this  Coaotj.'  Abho*  Oal^ 
Ash,  Elm,  and  other  Trees/ seldom  crack  at  ailwh^i 
fltanding,  afJler  peeling,  even  by  the  Snnuder*a  imai^ 
yet  I  found|  ia  a  considerable  experiment  for  that  pnr^ 
pose,  made  some  years  ago  in  Bedfordshire,  that  tho 
Ash  in  particular,  cracked  almost  as  much  as  that  fell 
before  peeling,  soon  after  it  was  felled  and  became 
dry;  and  that  this  is  a  conclusive  argument  against 
peeling  Ash  at  all,  and  nearly  so  with  me,  against  the 
peeling  of  £lm.  \V  heelers,  and  Lath  and  Pale  renders^ 
&c.  in  other  districts,  are  found  expeditious  in  getting 
jiome  their  Oak  Timber,  and  in  quartering  it  at  leasts 
if  they  don^t  cleave  it  up  directly,  and  are  heard  to 
make  none  of  those  complaints  for  want  of  peeling  stand* 
ing  and  Winter  falling,  which  it  is  said  would  here  be 
made,  if  these  objectionable  practices  (see  p.  288)  were  kid 
aside,  in  the  Derbyshire  Spring  Woods.  The  employ- 
nient  of  Boys  and  Woraen^,  to  assist  in  the  peeling  of 

falkn 


•  ^ce  the  above  was  writtenf  Mr.  John  Oratton  infoniied  mcb  tte 
i  the  SewoD  of  1S12,  he  employed  a  Wfonuui  to  foUcmr  the  Pedcnm 
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fallen  Trees,  would  much  more  than  balance  against 
the  want  of  Men  to  cut  down  the  Trees,  which  was 
alledged  to  me  by  some,  as  a  principal  reason  for  con« 
linaingto  peel  standing. 

The  vague  and  absurd  practice  of  selling  Bark  by 
the  yard'seij  seems  to  have  prevailed  formerly,  but 
bas  now  been  superseded  in  most  parts  of  the  County 
by  the  introduction  of  Weights  and  Scales,  or  Steel* 
yards,  for  this  as  well  as  other  articles.  At  Rowlee,  Bark 
continued  in  1809  to  be  sold  by  the  Ijoad  of  10  quar* 
lers,   or  70  yards-set,  which  then  sold  for  18/.;  the 
Peelers  (who  used  Bones  on  the  standing  Trees)  being 
paid  3f .  per  quarter  of  7  yards-set.     In  Wessington,  I 
saw  peeling  performing,  standing,  in  a  more  slovenly 
manoer  than  I  had  before  anywhere  witnessed:  the 
booghs  were  dropt  and  left  in  the  public  Lanes,  in  a 
very  shameful  manner,  and  in  the  Fields :  the  yard* 
set  of  Bark  was  only  about  10  inches  high,  and  few  of 
the  pieces  of  Bark  were  chopped,  but  mostly  torn  at 
their  ends,  which  never  ought  or  need  be  the  case,  when 
the  Trees  are  first  fallen. 

The  Peeling  of  Oaks  is  often  continued  too  late  in 
this  District:  at  Wales,  on  the  edge  of  this  County  in 
Yorkshire,  I  saw  peeling  still  going  on,  on  the  7th  of 
June,  1809:  and  sometimes  the  Bark  is  neglected  and 
left  too  long  in  the  Field ;  on  the  £  of  Kedleston  I  saw 
Bark  standing  in  a  Ruck,  among  very  high*  Grass,  on 
the  I6th  of  August,  1809. 

Wingerworth  Woods,  and  collect  the  Bark  from  the  filling  Chips,  and 
to  pcd  the  extreme  Branches  that  had  been  cut  off,  higher  than'  had  been 
umal ;  and  that  she  collected  3 If  cwt.  of  Bark,  that  sold  for  1 1/.  5/., 
and  her  wages  came  only  to  2/.  17/.!  In  future  years,  he  intends  to 
tmfHoj  two  or  three  Women. 

The 
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The  peeling  of  Bnrk  in  Ashover,  has  usuatt^  b 
paid  for  (b^  the  Tanner  or  Piircliastr)  by  the  Load  oCJ 
10  rood,  or  70  jarJs-se(,  and  in  1788  tliis fetched  onljpl 
Three  Guineas;  but  in  1808,  at  the  rate  of  TwclvoGnRi 
nras*  Ih'i'  not  sold  by  tlint  method,  the  weighing  of  j 
in  the  Wood^  or  nt  the  Road  Weighing-Engines  ha^ 
ing  in  ihu  mean  time  been  introduced:  in  1807  it  s 
for  Teit  Guinetis  per  Ton  in  (he  rough.     The  TanoM 
11611311^  stack  it  at  home  under  Dutch  Rams, 
able  roofs.  At  Brctby,  Oak  Bark  in  (he  rougli,  weight 
when  dry,  at  a  Road  Engine,  in  1807,  fetched  Fouf>*'l 
teen  Guineas  per  Ton,  of  SO  X  1201b.     f n  Glossop  i^ 
1808,  Bark,  weighed  in  the  Wood,  sold   at  Tea  ' 
Twelve  Gnineas  per  Toti,  the  Tanner  paying  all  efi 
pi^nses.     Near  Lullington,  Bark  in  1808  fetched  1741 
per  Ton,  and  in  1809  13/.,  delivered  and  weighed  i 
the  Tanner's  Yard.  About  Manchester  (in  Lancasbirqjkfl 
I  heard,  that  in  1808  Bark  sold  to  a  Tanner,  when  dr} 
in  the  Wood,  at  18^  per  Ton.     In  Mellor,  Oak  Bail 
weighed  in  Skips  and  Scales  in  IheWood,  in  1809,  i 
when   delivered    at   the  Tanner's,   at    IHI.    per   Tm 
(SOxllSlb.),  the  owner  having  paid  for  the  peelingj 
at  ^s.  per  Ton.    About  Markeaton,  Bark  is  sold  hy  t)U 
Ton,  weighed  at  the  Road  Engines. 

In  Wingerworlh,  the  Bark  from  Sir  Thomas  Wind 
sorIlunloke'Bcx(ensive\V~oods,ha6  been  sold  by  weigti^l 
for  this  33  years  past,  the  Tanner  pnying  for  the  |: 
ing  (now,  about  30s.  per  Ton)  and  all  expenses,  and  tbi 
Bark  when  dry,  is  lied  up  iu  bundles  with  a  smatl  c 
and  weighed  in  the  Wood,  with  Steel-yaids,  by  tbi 
Too  of  aOXlMlb.  By  the  favonr  of  his  very  nU#l 
Wood  Agent,  Mr  John  Gratton,  jnn.  I  am  enabled  to 
itate  the  selling  prices  per  Ton  ia  each  year,  viz. 
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,1789,  .».~...  3  ij  0 

1790, „ 3  10  0 

W9I,   ....--...  3  18  6 

1798, 5  0  0 

1793,  -  8  JO  0 

ITW 5  10  0 

1795,  6  0  0 

1796, 7  0  0 

JT97,  .- 5  0  0 

1798 6  0  0 

11799 „.  5  5  0 

liaoO 6  6  0 


1801,  -.--.....    7    0  0 

1802, - 7  10  0 

J80S,  8  10  0 

1804,  ...— 9  10  0 

1805,  .„ 10    0  0 

1806,  10    7  6 

1807,  12    0  0 

1808,  14     0  0 

1809,  12    0  0 

18r0,  19    0  0 

ISIl 10  10  0 


If  we  were  lo  suppose,  witb  Mr.  Jotin  Bailey  (Dur- 
Wm  Report,  p.  190),  tliai  llii;  Tanner's  expenses  in 
rpeeling,  drying,  carriage,  stacking,  and  cleaning,  or 
•having  and  lialching,  amount  to  M.  per  Ton,  anJ 
lOlow  COcHl.  of  rougii  Bark  to  make  45cwt-,  or  a. 
London  lAtad  of  liiilclit  BuTk^  the  same  would  stand 
the  Tanner,  in  ISOSj  in  tltc  very  great  price  of  34/- 
.  per  Load,  or  more  llian  3|(f.  per  pound  of  iialcht  Bark. 
Near  to  Coytc-bridge,  I  saw  Oak  Bark  laid  on  two 
Bl'oles,  15  or  IS  indies  above  the  ground,  supported  by 
ybrketl  Sticks  drove  into  it,  for  drying,  with  Lhe  flesh 
r  peeled  side  downwards,  and  when  thoroughly  dry, 
I  it  was  closely  and  neatly  stacked  up  in  the  wood,  like 
a  small  Ihtycock  almost,  that  seemed  about  four  feet 
diamcteT  and  iive  feet  and  a  half  high,  with  a  conical 
roof,,formcd  of  the  largest  pieces  of  Bark.  In  Kinder,  1 
saw  similar  stacks  of  Bark,  in  a  Wood.  In  Mellor 
these  stacks  of  Berk  are  called  Racks;  a  standard 
Kuck,  by  which  the  Bark  is  sometimes  sold,  instead 

I  of  by  (he  Too  weight,  should  be  just  two  yards  dia> 
meter, 
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meter,  and  one  yard  and  a  half  high,  in  form  of  a  cjr* 
linder,  surmounted  hy  a  conical  roof  of  the  true  M 
right-angled  pitch,  or  one  yard  high,  as  near  as  may 
be,  pretty  closely  packed;  containing  of  course  5^  cu« . 
bic  yards  (very  near),  or  I55|'  cubic  feet,  which,  tbey 
told  me,  weighed  from  6^  to  iOcwt.,  or  perhaps  Scwt. 
on  the  average,  or  two- fifths  of  a  ton.  The  Wood- 
owners  here,  employ  the  Peelers  (as  ought  always  to  be 
the  case),  and  pay  11^.  or  lis.  6d.  perRuck,  as  above, 
for  peeling,  drying,  rocking,  and  loading  the  Tanners* 
Teams,  when  they  come;  and  sold  in  1809  at  about 
5/*  ISf.  per  Ruck. 

Mr.  Richard  Parkfnson,  in  his  Report  on  Rotland, 
p.  105,  mentions  Bark  being  sold  there  by  the  cubic 
yard,  or  rather  by'the  load  of  SO  such  yards,  weighing 
30  to  35  cwt.,  which,  tho'  heavier  Bark  (or  more  weight 
to  the  cubic  yard,  according  to  this)  than  in  Giossop 
as  above,  sold  in  1808  for  only  10/.  per  Load,  the 
Purchaser  paying  the  peeling. 

I  have  been  thus  particular,  with  respect  to  the  mode 
of  peeling  and  selling  of  Bark  by  the  cubic  yardy  as 
one  attended  with  less  trouble  than  weighing  it;  espe- 
cially if  it  is  not  sold  while  in  the  Wood,  but  peeled', 
dried,  carried  and  stackt,  and  securely  thatcht  (top  and 
sides  also),  or  packed  close  in  tight  Barns,  on  the 
grower's  own  account,  for  sale,  when  the  consumptioit 
and  markets  required  it:  which  I  think  that  sound  po- 
licy as  much  requires  of  them  to  do,  as  of  the  Farmers 
to  continue  to  gather,  stack,  and  embam  their  crops, 
as  at  present,  instead  of  precipitately,  and  all  of  them 
at  one  season,  seeking  for  purchasers  of  their  crops  in 
the  Field.  From  stacks  of  regular  form,  capable  of 
being  easily  and  accurately  guaged,  or  the  cubic  yards 
ascertained,  the  Bark  might  either  be  sold  out  by  the 
yard,  or  the  ton ;  and  until  one  of  these  methods  could 

be 
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ht  preferred  (m  proper  reasons  and  experiencei  it  would 
be  easy  to  guage  the  stacks  first)  before  weighing,  and 
bjr  which,  proper  average  proportions  between  the  roea- 
sure  and  weight  would  soon  be  established.     In  several 
jrears  that  succeeded  1793,  1  stacked  great  quantities 
of  Bark,  of  different  sorts,  weighing  all  of  it  into  the 
stacks,  and  some  of  it  out  again,  after  different  pcriodS| 
the  practical  results  of  which,  as  well  as  of  numerous 
other  very  large  ftnd  varied  experiments,  in  measuringi 
Bark  and  the  Timber  from  whence  it  was  peeled, 
weighing,  shaving,  and  selling  of  the  same  in  different 
modes,  I  should  have  been  happy  to  have  given  in  this 
place,  if  my  time  would  have  admitted  of  drawitfg  out 
the  particulars,  from  the  voluminous  rough  papers  of 
my  Woburn  Agency,  and  of  making  the  requisite  cal- 
culatioiis:  to  tlie  Derbyshire  Wood-owners  these  are 
also  less  necessary,  than  in  many  other  districts^  where 
the  highly  absurd  method,  of  paying  for  peeling,  and 
the  selling  of  Bark  by  the  lineal  yard^setj  still  prevail ; 
and  as  in  (his  County,  I  did  not  hear  of  any  instance, 
of  another  scarcely  less  indefinite  and  improper  mode 
of  selling  Bark,  viz.  at  so  much  in  the  pound  on  what 
the  Timber  sells  for,  (hereby  involving  the  facility  or 
otherwise,  of  disposing  of,  (he  Timber^  which  has  li(({e 
or  no  relation  to  the  demand  the  Tanners  mny  find  for 
Sarij  besides  (he  other  uncertainties,  in  common  wi(h 
another  nie(hod  (still  very  much  used  in  En^rland),  viz. 
by  theljoad  of  Timber,  arising  from  (he  indefinite  and 
Vvying  proportions  be(wcen  a  cer(iiin  bolid  measure 
of    Timber i    and  the  quantity,   weight,  and   quality 
of  Bark,  that  conies  from  it^  trunk  and  branches,  under 
fiiffierent.  circumstances,  of  the  ages  and  sizes  of  the 
^lees,  their  exfjosure,  size  of  heads,  &c. 

The  Bark  from  Under  wood,,  and  Ihinnings  of  Oak 

Phuitations,    baying   in   Bedfordshire,   exceeded  the 

jiERBT.  VOL.  11.]  z  whole 
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vliole  valac  oF  tlic   Poles  and  their  Lop,  T»lrile  1 
the  game  season,  the  Bark  from  large  Trees,  in  clow 
Groves,  has  fallen  short  of  one-fifth  of  the  vuloe  of 
the  Timl>er  and  their  tops  that  yielded  il!  yet  I  re- 
tncmbcr,  and  was  priticipnily  induced  by  the  circum- 
slance,  to  take  the  immense  pains  that  I  have  alluded 
to  above,  that  (here,  5s.,  6s.,  or  7j,  in  the  pound  vzlae 
of  Ttnaber,  was  in  diSerent  previous  seasons,  considered 
by  the  Bark-groners  and  Tanners,  Os  proper  prices  and 
modes  o/  estimating  the  value  of  the  article,  not  less  so 
than  33s.,  36s.,  &c.  per  quarter  for  Goto,  or  others 
of  the  usual  denominations  of  articles:  but  the  fallacy 
of  which   will  at  once  appear,   on  considering,   that 
during  the  growth   of  Trees,  the  quantity   of   Bark 
is  proportionate  (or  nearly)  to  the  surface  of  the  Tree, 
l^tiut  the  Timber  lo  its  rolidUi/;  and  that  these  are  nearly 
F]proporlionate  to  the  squares   and   (he  cubes  of  any 
P^c  dimensions  of  the  Trees,  as  their  diametos  or  ck' 
iimferences,  &c. 
Since  these  subjects  have  been  so  slightly  paned 
Ffcvcr  in  the  York  West  Riding  Report,  I  shall  per- 
■'laps  be  excused  for  mentioning  here,    that   a   Tini- 
I  ber-dealer,   whom   I  met  at  the  Commercial   Inn   at 
Ihefficid,  informed  me,  that  until  lately,  the  best  sort 
f  ef  thick  or  Bend  Leather,  for  which  that  district  was 
|*lamons,    was  made  from  chopped  (but   unground  or 
flincrnshed)  Bark,  in  pieces  about  an  inch  square,  Ihc 
P  llow  spending  of  which  among  the  Hides,  was  sup- 
posed to  convey  to  this  Bend  Leather  much  of  its  va- 
luable properties,  as  Sole  leather ;  and  that  the  sale  of 
Bark   here,  was  by  the  quarter,  of  18  heaped  half- 
bushels  or  strikes,   of  this  chopped    Bark,  sopposed 
equivalent  lu  a  falhoiQ  of  Bark  set  up;  and  that  the 
Wood-men  were  paid  by  the  quarter  for  peeling,  dry 
ing,  shaving,  and  chopping  or  batching  the  BftTk,  in. 

the 
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(he -Wood,  .prertoiis  to  measuring  it  tbere  to  ihe  Tfin> 
Hers,  who  kepi  it  rI  hnmc  for  use,  in  close  Batu*. 
NotV)  iiowcvtr,  Itic  |>L'elin)^  ami  &iile  there  isgcoemll/ 
by  tJ>e  toil  in  (lie  rough,  nnJ  all  llio  Urge  Tanners, 
'  Vily  thare  UicJr  Cnrk,  before  pa&siiig  it  Ihxo'  powcr- 
'  fill  lunoliifics  that  trritul  it  to  powder;  and  that  the  tan 
B  extracted  from  this  by  Hie,  in  opecnlioiu  something 
liic  lircwiiig,  before  the  Tanning  commences.  At 
Settle,  which  used  to  he  a  iiott-<l  Market  for  this  BetMl 
leather,  it  wiu  exposed  for  ta\e,  after  being  biiulied 
or  piiintcd  over  wilb  Clay  and  Water,  mixed  as  Paint, 
during  Die  ilrytng  of  the  Hides,  in  order  that  (he 
aligbteflt  degree  of  moiBiiire  remaining  in  the  Lcntlier, 
niehl  b<-  detected  at  fhc  (inie  of  Saik,  by  the  <lainpiK» 
of  ib'u  ihin  coating  of  Clay. 

In  a  Dis[rict  like  roost  of  Derbyafatie,  wbeie  the  6X- 

trantf  twigs  nnd  budii  of  the  Oaks  are  of  no  value  for 

Firing,  when  felled,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  Women 

ind  Children  are  not  employed  to  cut  off  ami  collect 

thntT  and  press  ihem  into  Hags  v/hcn  dry^  ^  euljr 

u»e  by  (lie  Tanners,  after  crushing  (hfrm  under  their 

Rollini^' stones,  as   has  boen  pntctiscd  iii  Cheshire,  ac- 

^^p>cording  to  Mr.  Hi-nry  Holland's  Report,  p.  326,  and 

^^kw>  is  general,  in  South  Wales,  as  1  was  informed  when 

^BtBere  ia  October  1810,  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Williams, 

ta eminent  Timber  and  Bark  dealer. 

In  the  Woods  aii<i  Plantations  at  Kiiifauns,  in  Perth* 
•hire,  in  Scotland  (sec  p.  JO  I,  Note),  Mr.  William 
Campbell  prunes  Lord  GrayV  Oak  Trees  in  the  Spring, 
in  order  that  the  Bark  may  be  iitripped,  :ind  has  nut 
found  (he  least  perceptible  mischief  to  (he  Treei>  tfum 
this  practice. 
I  have  only  furtfiei  to  mention,  before  I  close  this 

IBcctJon  on  Timber,  that  I  saw  at  Mellor  a  vcrj  com- 
x2  plet^ 
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plete  and  safe  Wkim^  or  two-wheerd  Carriage,  with 
Tery  loDg  and  strong  shafts,  for  moving  lafge  Trees 
small  distanoesi  that  had  a  strong  roU,  furnished  with 
ratchets  and  holes  for  levers  or  hand-spikes,  which  was 
mounted  on  tall  blocks  of  wood  above  the  shafts,  and 
rather  before  the  axle;  which  last  was  bent  up  in  the 
middle,  to  make  room  for  the  Trees  under  it ;  and  that 
both  ends  of  the  chain,  after  passing  under  the  Trees 
at  their  centres  of  gravity,  was  fastened  to  this  roll, 
bj  which  th^y  were  wound  up  and  suspended,  and 
afterwards  let  down  again,  with  ease  and  safety;  and 
that  at  Helper,  Messrs.  Strutts  have,  perhaps,  the  beU 
contrived  Kiln  or  House  for  completely  seasoning  Tim- 
ber and  Wood  of  all  kinds,  before  it  is  used  by  tk§ 
Joiners,  Turners,  &c.  in  any  part  of  their  exteuivs 
Factories,  that  is  any  where  to  be  seen. 


^il 
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WASTES. 


SECT.  T. — MOOBS. 

I  , 

I 

THE  quantity  of  Moors,  or  waste  and  barren  nn- 
JbiGed  Lands,  -remaining  in  the  County,  is  now  for  less 
than  has  been  supposed,  and  perhaps  one*half  of  these 
are  not  Common,  but  Private  Property,  belonging  ex- 
clusively to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  the  Woodlands 
lOf  Hope,  and  to  the  Hon«  Bernard  Edward  Howard, 
in  (ilossop  Lordship,  adjoining. 

The  principal  tract  of  Common  Moors,  is  called  the 
East- Moor  or  the  High  Moors,  and  extends  northward 
from  Ashover  and  Darley  Parishes,  almost  io  the 
bounds  of  the  County,  within  the  Manors  or  Liberties 
of  Great- Rowslcy,  Brampton,  Barlow,  Holmsfield,  Tot- 

* 

ley,  Baslow  and  Curbar:  the  extensive  Moor  in  Ha- 
thersage,  north  of  them,  being  now  under  Inclosure, 
and  I  believe  by  this  time  allotted;  and  so  is  Beeley 
Moor.  The  following  is,  I  believe,  a  pretty  accurate 
List  of  the  Places  now  having  Open  Commons^  or 
Moors,  with  the  principal  Soil  of  each  Common,  viz. 

Abney  and  Grange  in  Hope  parish  (on  Grit  and 

Shale). 
Alfreton  (on  Coal-measures).— Notices  given  in  1811, 

preparatory  to  an  Inclosure. 
Apperknowl  in  Dronfield  (Coal-measures). 
Aitwith  in  Alt  Hucknal,  small  (Coal-measuies). 

z  3  Barlow 
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Barlow  in  StaVdey  (Coal-measures). 

Baslow  in  Bakewell  (Grit  and  Coal»mensoras)« 

Brampton  in  Chesterfield  (Coal-measures). 

Brimingtoni  small  (CoU^iiK^dsilres)^ 

Church  Giesley »  80  acres  (CpaUmeasuies). 

Curbar  in'  Bakewell  (Grit  iaind  Coal-measures). 

Dalburj  Lees,  in  DaUmy;  small  (Red  Marl). 

Dethicic  in  Ashover  (Grit  and  Coal-measures).    • ' 
.  Elmton  ( YdttoW  tiiilieO. 

jGreatRowslej  in  Bakewell  (Grit  and  CoaUniMSiins)^ 
,   itieath,  small  (CoaWeasurtt);  •      ':*        " 

.]Eiolliqgton  in  Longford,  smt^i  (KM  Miirl}.        "^ 

Hoimsfield  in  D^h field  (CoaT^ibeaMM).  <  ''^ 

Langley  (Kirk),  ISa  acres  (feed  MiU\). 

Linton  in  Church  Gresley,  45  acres  (Red  Mail). 

Little  Chester  in  St.  Alkmund,  very  small  (Gratel 
on  Red  Marl). 

Little  Eaton  in  St.  Alkmnnd,  small  (Grif). 

Middletun  in  Yolgrave  (1st  and  9nd  Lime). 

Ofierton  in  Hope  (Shale). 

Oneston  in  Dronfield  (Coal-measures). 

Rosion  in  Norbury,  140  acres  (Red  Marl). 

Shatton  in  Hope  (Shale). 

Smithsby  (Alluvial  Clay  and  Coal-measures). 

Sn-'lston  inNorbury,  with  Yeveley  (Red  Matl?) 

Swadlin^cote  in  Church  Gresley,  35  acres  (Goal* 
measures). 

Tansley  in  Crich  (2nd  Grit  and  Coal-measures). 

Totley  in  Dronfield  (Coal-measures). 

Whitfield  in  GIossop  (Grit). — Notices  given  in  1809. 

\Vh  itingtoO)  small  (Coal-measures). 

Whiiwell  (Yellow  Lime). — Notices  given  in  1811. 

Yeveley  in  Shirley,  with  Snelston  (Red  Mart?) 

y oigrave  ( 1st  Lime). 

Elmtom 
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KIniton  Common  exiiibitii  one  of  the  rao&t  lameat- 
Able  instances  of  deep  Cart-iuls,  and  every  otiicr  spe- 
cies of  injury  nnd  neglect,  tliatciin,  i>erlia|>s,  be  slionn, 
on  nsoful  Land:  part  of  it  iias  been  plougtied  at  no 
distant  period,  as  completely  exhausted  an  could  be, 
and  then  resigned  to  Weeds  nnJ  Paltry. 

Holiinglon  Common,  of  SO  or  30  acres,  fbo'  over* 
growp  with  Rushes  thro'  neglect,  is  on  a  rich  Red  Mad 
-soil.  Some  of  the  Farmers  Imving  common  right  here, 
iet  to  Cottagers  the  run  of  a  Cow  on  this  Common, 
ifrom  May-day  tUl  Harvest  is  ended,  at  30s.  to  ASs. 
The  truly  impolitic  aod  unnecessary /ecs  and  expenses 
'4H]  Inclosurc  Bills,  doom  this  Common  lo  its  present 
••tate  of  neglect,  as  already  observed,  p.  7S. 

Langley  (two)  Commons,  on  similar  soil  lo  the  last- 
mentioned,  have  the  obstinacy  of  an  Individual,  op- 
posed to  their  improvement,  as  I  was  told,  as  well  as 
Patliumentary  and  Lawyers'  fees. 

Roston  Common,  near  to  Birch  wood- moor,  is  mise- 
rably caited  on,  cut  up,  and  in  want  of  Draining :  in 
wet  seasons  it  generally  rats  the  S/ieep  depastured  on 
it;  few  can  stand  it  two  or  three  years ;  and  on  this 
account  it  is  probably  injurious,  rather  than  beneficial, 
in  its  preeent  state,  both  to  ihc  Fari^hioncrs  and  the 
Public. 

ThcIIigk  Moort  aborc-m(^nlioned,  are  distingui^bixl 
iaio  black  and  white  Lands,  the  former  being  by  far 
tlic  inofit  extensive,  and  are  unilbrmly  covered  by 
Heath,  which  al  a  distance  appears  of  a  dark  brown, 
Approaching  to  black,  of  a  mo^t  dismal  aspect;  \hi 
laUef  arc  the  belter  and  green  parU,  where  Grasses  pre- 
vail instead  of  Heulh,  or  the  aquatics  on  the  very  wet 
poaty  parts  called  Mosses,  winch  are  still  more  dreary 
^m  in  their  appearance  than  the  black  lleaths.  The  fol- 
^^  1  -i  lowing 
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tewing  -an'  a'  t&w^  IfemiMikdHRiV'  ttak^'ttifl^^AiiiJftv 
HeriMgedf  fbte^tq^Qiliiig  M^  ^Ma 

'  Babeity  jrteoM,  SUitk  Whorfii,  Widrtfabc^orAiM 
Uebcny  (maecmium' ^ijSfHf^ui^f^^mihvuiwi'W^ 
piwatling  Herbage^dtt-lbe  If oon,:«fter  widxiuiifLHi 
Heaths,  eapeciaHj  mhore  (hesdil  i»  mtber  loowraad'iftlw 
terinqMlity^lhan  where  sfaortHaath  iial«eieen^*tfMl 
which  parts  are  genendl J  foand  iarthe  itfast  diflaiA 
loimprave:  MootB.mach  aboondivg  with  KllNliiJ 
wysles  or  stems,  are  Terjr  unprodiietive  of  kcop j^ 
won't  smnnery  or  carry  much  more  than  half  m 
te  air  acre,  ezclusire  of  the  improved  vallejrs;^  ?  'J^-^ 
Bilberry,  a  small  black  Frait,  is  gathered  by  the ^ttiHy^ 
and  U8^  for  iPiiddtngsand  Pies,  and  it  is  alsoaeetril/ 
np  in  Ddlserts  at  the  Tables  of  the  .more  weahbf/fn: 
the  yicinity  of  the  Moor  Lands.  ' 

Clondbcrry  (rubus  chamasmopui)  is  sometimes  (bund 
on  the  Grit-stone  N  of  Bnxton,  and  elsewhere, 

Clusterberry,  very  much  resembles  (he  Bilbeny 
Plant,  but  has  larger  leaves  on  a  smaller  and  moia 
wiry  stalk:  they  abound  less  than  the  Biiberryy  and 
are  alike  worthless  to  the  Farmer.  ;  '< 

Cowberry,  Red  Wortleberry,  Whort,  or  Growbeny 
(vaccinium  vitis  Idcea)^  is  found  on  parts  of  the  Gfit^ 
stone  Moors:  the  Berries  are  mealy  when  ripe,  4iDd  the 
Leaves  nearly  like  the  Bilberry,  bot  smaller. 

Cranberry  (vaccinium  oxjfcoccus)  grows  and  ripens 
its  Berries,  which  tlie  Poor  gather,  in  some  of  the 
moister  parts  of  the  Moors. 

Crowberry,  Crake*bcrry,  or  Black-berried  Heath 
(empelrum  nigrum) j  differs  little  in  leaf  from  the  sort 
of  Heath  here  called  Ling,  but  has  not  the  same  wiry 
stalk :  its  small  black  Berries  arc  not  used,  being  Jbitisc 
and  rapid  to  toe  taste. 

Healb 
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Heath  of  the  common  sort  (erica  vulgaris),  is  much 
4oo  common,  according  to  the  view  which  I  have  taken 
of  its  effecti  in  producing  Fox  earth  and  other  most 
infertile  vegeti^ble  soils,  Vol.  I.  p.  305.     It  abounds 
ouall  the  Moors,  and  on  most  of  the  remaining  Con^- 
VDons  in  this  County,  in  a  less  or  greater  degree. 
"Within  a  few  years  past,  nearly  all  the  fine  Limestone 
Hills  between  Ashbume  and  Buxton  were  occopicd  by 
Jleatb,  which  is  now  happily  becoming  rather  scarce 
Ihei:^;  and  when  the  only  remaining  Commons,  or  un- 
improved Lands  in  this  calcareous  district,  in  Middle- 
ton,  Yolgraye,  &c.  shall  have  been  inclosed,  pared 
and  burned,  and  limed,  &c»  this  noxious  and  useless 
Plant  will,  I  hope,  disappear  altogether  from  this  Dis« 
triot.     The  cross*leaved  Heath  (erica  ieiratix)^  and 
aooiber  species  (erica  cinerta)^  are  also  common  in 
sonie  parts  of  the  Moors;  one  of  these  being  known  by 
the  name  of  Ling  in  the  northern  part  of  the  County, 
and  as  rather  more  worthless,  as  Herbage,  than  tbo 
common  Heath :  the  fortunate  disappearance  of  these 
*  Ueatbs,  Ling,  &c.  in  favour  of  Dutch  Clover  and  use- 
ful Herbage,  after  a  profuse  Liming  of  the  surface,  has 
been  aUuded  to,  p.  159,  and  will  be  further  notia*d  in 
Sect.  S,  of  the  next  Chapter. 

Lowk  Grass,  a  kind  of  fine  Benty  Grass,  occupying 
^he  wetter  parts  of  the  Moors,  is  found  more  produc* 
live  of  keep  than  the  coarse  Bents  that  occupy  some 
other  parts,  among  the  Heath,  Ling,  and  Bilberry 
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SECT.  II. MOUNTAINS. 


This  County  contains  no  Mountains  of  such  an 
Tstton  and  rocky  nature,  as  lo  unfit  them  for  useful  ve- 
gelation,  but  every  part  of  ihc  Derbyshire  Hills  might 

I  either  be  clothed  with  Grass  or  with  Timbcraud  Wood, 

s  I  have  oflcn  hinted  in  tbc  last  Chapter :  even  the 

tlit/ier  or  durable  rubble  of  limestone  (Vol.  I.  p.  303) 

thai  so  curiously  remtiins  in  a  loose  slate  on  the  skirts 

of  some  of  the  hills,  might  be  clothed  nitb   Ash  (sec 

'  p.  246)    and  other  lonj-rooled   Trees:   and  the  deep 
Peat  tracts  or  Mossre  which  1  have  rather  it-presented 

■  in  the  passage  first  above  quoted,  as  iiiCrapable  uf  im- 
provement, would  probably  admit  of  the  culture  uf 
Dr.  Richardson's  Fiorin,  or  Irish  Grass,  as  I  shaH 
mention  in  the  next  Section.  Of  the  various  improve- 
tnenls  that  have  been,  or  remain  to  be  practised  on  the 
Hills  in  this  County,  except  planting,  which  has  been 
/ully  treated  on  in  Chapter  X.,  1  shall  speak  under 
their  proper  heads  of  Draining,  Paring,  Burning  and 
Liming,  in  the  next  Chapter  ;  but  of  one  that  is  ratbcf 
peculiar  to  particular  spots,  for  which  the 
ihat  1  follow  in  these  arrangements  has  assigi 
place,  1  shall  here  speak,  viz. 

The  ridding  or  clearing  of  lands  from  large 
of  looscorself  stones,  scattered  on  the  surface,  isavery 
necessary  and  frequently  a  very  expensive  operation,  in 
order  to  introduce  cultivation,  but  against  planting, 
Buch  stones  arc  seldom  any  material  bar.  Tlic  pheno- 
mena of  these  loose  blocks  of  stone  have  been  described, 
and  the  most  extensive  accumulations  of  them  which 
yet  remain,  particularized,  in  the  First  Volume,  p.  144. 
On  the  S  E  eide  of  Ashovei  Town,  S  W  of  Lea, 
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af  MaUock,  at  Wadaley  N  of  Slk-ffieU  in  Vorkahire, 
&c.  1  saw  litis  opcraliaii  going  oa  :  llw^  slones  bving 
broken  and  removodi  and  tt)c  groiind  tienclwd  by  tlie 
kpade  to  IS  ur  18  inches  dcplb,  iu  mosl  ef  such 
iiHjiiinces.  Mr.  Geurfje  Xutlnll  ot  Mutlock,  slalctl  Uiis 
Kiilding  to  coat,  iVoro  U.  lo  Is.  6d.  and  'Js,  ycr  rood 
of  seven  yar^s  sqaore  (.010^4,  of  a  tfillc  less  Ihnn 
i-lOOth  of  a  statute  acre},  or  at  llic  mle  of  5/.  to  10/. 
per  acre  for  getting  up  (lie  Mamrs,  which  afterwards 
cnt  60i.  to  70*.  per  acre  for  clortiig  Ihcmitway,  to 
where  the  wall  fences  itre  lt>  be  biiill,  pilt  or  steep  waste 
places  are  Tend  jr  lo  receive  Ihcm,  or  where  large  lUaclis 
of  tbeiu  can  W-  made  in  the  ftclds  (ns  may  bt-  seen  on  tlie 
■topeuf  Itiber  Hill  S  K  of  Mullock,  u:i  the  Niope  of 
FabnckHillSJi^of  Ashover,  Foxhole- bank,  in  Woolej- 
moor,  &c.};  ""d  that  after  the  wall  fences  have  been 
bad),  such  ridded  lands,  before;  of  very  litllevnlue,  bavo 
been  let  to  Farmers,  at  from  10s.  lo  30s.  per  acre. 


SECT,  iir." 


Thb  clrcKTiifllance,  of  very  few  ystlies  or  hill  i 
ptoducing  PealBo^s  or  Mosses  of  any  extent  in  thiii  Dis- 
trict, bill  that  £uch  are  generally  found  on  [>lane9  o4  Grit 
for  Saitd-slone  Rocks*  in  tire  higher  partsof  ibemost  elc- 
mtcd 


*  Id  nUDrioDBig  ibt  gmi  B<>gi  at  {rrlaed,  Vti.  L  p.  319,  ai  eicrp- 
bau  to  wlut  I  hid  every  irbcie  iajK]t  utMcrml,  viz.  ibu  aliciuiu  tad 
aM  nrj^iUaceoiu  ounieri  wen  the  toil*  on  whack  PeaU  alwaji  ptw,  1 
Ind  (etemicc  to  the  uuItih  of  Mr.  Richanl  Citffitb,  jao.  (PhiJoioplw- 
C*l  Magnine,  Vol.  30,  p.  57)  of  whoi  bt  nlli  "  yell(niiab.blui  Clif." 
•ftiaioiiod  Dada  ilie  Iruli  Bogi,  vi*.  AluBuBeT:j,CiTb«B«tc  ■>(  l«w6, 
md  Ski  oLouRid  by  lr«a  1£  parVr  in  tin  itx>;  but  Dr.  WiUum 
RichtrdMa 
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mied  tradf  lit«hli  ftthiif  die  tt 
4lMed)  tmd  tU  llialbraf  dieMitacte  pMdvdflg  llMiBi 
' pretty  acoantcljr  'deiofibedv  p>  909  «»iN|i(i^ ViNit 
YehHOer  Mabttkiif  llMjBMMCed^^ 
wood;  as  ttuknf .  hafe  loo  hikOf  ooodbdei^Mtoyilfi 
wpodand'evctt^laige  Tract  tin  4icqaflli%ftiiiifiip^ 
Fnt^nr  thcM  Mbnes  (I.  p.  MD,  Int  an?  ftMlad^ 
great  accunulations  of  the  giey  Bdf 'Modi  fiplt^iih 
pmliUire^y  GoCliNi  Grass'  (eri&ph^irmmp9l^nmtikm$^ 
iieatbs  ffricaf ;,  Marsh  HonwtaU  fef Mteteiii  jpMlM- 
<re^,  rushy  Anits^  and  etbar  aqnalid  small  "^fluMHi* 
whiehfan  still  be  seen  growing  on  the  edfiitaHdiMJte 
parte,  of  the  most  Mack  and  rotten  of  Ihrna  A^irtlfcil 
Peat  Mosses. .  The  following  are  some  of  the  IbMkw 
^jp  Mosses  that  I  haTe  noticed,  ^ia. •       .      '  '^^'^'- 

Badow  £|   and  Brampton  NW,.  near  Clod  BfB 

(Leachfield  Moss). 
Beeley  S  E  (Beelej  Moss). 
Boston  N  (Combes  Moss). 


RichardfOD,  in  someimportant  Observations  on  .the  Irish  Boga^  hstAfpib* 
lished  in  the  **  Agricultural  Magazine/*'  Vol.  X.  p.  81,  sajrs,  wgniija^ 
of  the  practicability  of  procuring  day  to  manure  or  improye  theie  Bqp 
with,  that  near  the  shallow  edges  of  the  great  Bogs,  he  y^  not  IbttuH— 
eqought  in  an  anziom  search  after  Clay,  to  find  any  such,  bat  "  ■  tnnfc^ 
Tisdd,  ponderous  and  whitish  earth,**  which,  when  aoalyied  hf  hm. 
scientific  College  Friends  in  Dublin,  gave  Alumine  IS,  and  Silei  («»» 
loured  by  one  of  Ozyde  of  Iron)  84  parts,  in  the  100:  whence  k  up* 
pears,  that  the  Irish  Peats,  in  reality,  rest  and  originally  grew,  on  nlici- 
ous  Aatten,  as  in  Derbyshire,  Bedfordshire,  and  every  where  that  I  liiva 
observed  these  aquatic  vegetable  accnmulations.    The  real  diitisicdaBS  ' 
between  Low*land  and  Mountain  Bogs  that  Dr.  R.  has  established  ia  tlH 
paper  above  referred  to,  are  perfectly  observable  here,  between  &jaiB 
Fen  and  the  few  other  Valley  Bogs  of  this  District,  and  its  nMra  mrtunilnd 
Mosses  or  high  peaty  Moors,  on  which  last,  from  their  uneven  smftcMb 
littlt  or  no  wstcr  can  ever  au^putte,  as  &•  JL  obfcnm  off  the  Iiirii  B^ 

Danrent 
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Duveiit  Chapel  N  (Cutt-^tc  Mosh  in  Yorkshire).    ' 
Fluh  SE,    near   Rnyal  Cottage  (Peut  Pits),   and 

Morcdgc,  StafliirdKiurc. 
Glossop   NE  {Turf    Pits),    and    E    (Doclor-gale 

Mosa). 
Ilalbrtsagc  N  E  (W)iiti:-Patli  Muss)  and  N  (Sfantigc 

Moss). 
Kinder  E  (Kinder-scout  Moss). 
MoBs-houscs  W,  and  N  W  (Goyle  Moss),  and  S  SE 

(Tlialtli  Marsli). 
Rowlec  S  S  W  (Crookstone,  Piat  Pits)  and  N  E  and 

EN  E  (Peat  Pits). 
Stoniige,  S  W  or  tbe  Cupolas  in  Asliover  (Peal. moss 

Dam). 
Woodlicad  N  W  ( Fculbcrbcd   Moss)  and  N  (Holme 
I         Moss)',  in  Chesliire. 
f      Woodlands  of  Hope,  scrcriil  large  Mosses. 

Fresh  currency  has  lately  been  giren  im  print,  t 
lave  observed,  loan  idle  ami  improh^tlilr  jitory,  (hat 
Lc^ichlield  Moss  near  Clod-Hall,  i-i  (la-  n\U-  of  an  anci- 
ent Town,  though  the  least  vestige  of  ronds  leading  to 
it,  or  other  indelible  marks  of  li>ng  occupation  by  man, 
do  not  appear  near  it.  I  observed  in  passing  along 
tbe  western  nlgc^  of  Stanngc  Moss,  N  of  Mathorsage, 
Iron)  Crow-cLine  lo  Slanage  Colliery,  thai  (he  liHng 
of  tbe  Heath,  on  (he  first  grit  at  (he  edge  of  the  Bug,  at 
staled  periods,  in  dr^  weather  (as  will  be  mentioned 
In  Section  VI.)  had  at  difierent  periods  set  fire  to  tbe 
Peal,  and  into  which  it  had  continued  to  penetrate,  and 
nmke  large  and  irrrgnlar  bole?,  appiuendy,  until 
hMvy  rains  felt  lo  extinguish  it :  (his  source  of  uneven- 
Dcn,  and  of  (he  grnnghs  and  gullies,  and  of  local  dead 
bUck  placet  on  the  surface  of  fbe^e  Mosses,  is  perhaps 
ntoie  common  than  bos  been  supposed.  Of  the  at- 
tempts 
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templs  thai  have  or  may  be  made,  tvilh  Ibc  piobfibilrtj 

.  <l£ Biicocss,  to  (Irnin  ibrae  Mounliitn  Bugs,  1  shall sfieek 

It  Section  1.   and  of  thp  uses  Ihot  huve  been  made  uf 

. -EbR)  as  Manure,  I  skill  ^penk  in  Section  III.  of  Uic 

next  Ciinpter ;  and  as  Fuel,  it  will  l)e  further  noltv«d  in 
,  'Section   in.   of   C'liaptPT  VI.      Ilic    cultivation    of 

'Ozicrson  small  Local  Hogs  has  been  mentioned,  p.  36^^ 


SECT.  IV. FENS  AND  MARSHES. 

I  H>vi;  nlready  mentioned  (Vol.  I.  p.  908),  that 
rflyniiTi  Moor,  or  Syn  Fen,  N of  Swarkestone,  is  Ibeonlj 
'  Miirsh  01  Fen  in  Ihis  County:  and  which  was  an  open 
[*Common,  on  which  the  Races  of  Detby  used  formerly 
r  to  be  held ,  until  they  were  removed  tu  the  Meadofn  by 
•ihc  side  of  iht  Derweirt,  where  it  makes  a  large  bend 
"  Stl  of  the  Ti>9.n  :  the  tacreosing  wetness  of  this  Martli, 
'  probably  occasiuucd  Uiis  alteration :  some  yean  ago 
'  the  D'-rby  Canal  was  cut,  or  raliter  embanked  acro^f  id 
Mslcm  skitl,  and  |iro^aldy  has  add<.-d  to  its  wetness. 
^  The  Peat  here  seems  of  coosideraltle  Uiickness,  except 
rnear  the  outsidcs,  «nd  the  surface  is  very  flat,  wilh  a 
v  pretty  uniform  covering  of  nhitish  clay,  or  sedimeut 
f'^sm   the  waters,   that   have  .atagnaleil  upon   i(.  and 

which  soil  would  be  very  productive  of  Corn  otGj 
'  If  the  drainage  Men-  more  cunipli'le.  It  is  saiH- 
I  Ibere  were  uo  Parliamonlay  Ptoviaiiujs  forieaforcii 
PfRakin^and  mtuBlainin  of  prtijier  ri^eda  across  ditf 
rFien,  nl  ihe  limcof  its  Inclneiuc-.  uih lit  the  laie  Mr.  Sa- 
rmuel  Wyali,  as  sole  Commissioner,  about  the  year 
|'J1805 :  and  ihe  tact  seems  to  have  been,  that  uutbing 

s  done  in  this  respect,  but  fencing  oif  '!>e  roadi 
'  llus  rottm  grouud,  ami  ieaviilg  the  ItavtJiers  or  ii 

bil 
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bltants to  flounilerlhTOUgh  orfouncler  mlhem,  as  tlic-y 
could :  in  Bt(cmpttrig  to  cross  this  Fcii  from  Swarke- 
ilonetoSynfiM  Vill»^,  on  tlie  2d  of  October,  1S09, 
in  order  to  sec  its  stnte  and  condition,  I  had  well  niglt 
tninti  and  ruiitcd  my  horse,  in  the  immcrous  and  scan- 
dalouB  Sloughs  that  are  atrendy  formeil,  quite  acroGs 
til Kc  roads,  in  many  parts,  particularly  about  halfn 
mile  S  E  o(  ^ynfin  :  all  the  Dildics  were  at  that  time 
brini-full  of  water,  and  seemed  nearly  choaked  with 
vcedt;  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  £  of  Synfin,  two  or 
llirec  seres  were  actually  under  water,  and  so  were  large 
patchei  in  other  parts  of  the  Moor. 

This  etate  of  the  Feu  was  ascribed  by  the  Farmers 
with  whom  I  CDiiverccd,  tolhc  flood  thcrt  at  that  time 
prersiled  in  the  Trent,  backing  or  penning  up  the  only 
drain  from  this  low  tract,  which  passes  on  the  cast  side 
of  Swaikestone  Town  :  this  being  the  ca&e,  ills  clear, 
that  itie  proper  principles  hnve  not  bcai  acted  upon,  in 
the  attempt  (o  drain  this  Fen,  at  the  time  of  the  Inclo- 
Bure,  in  suffering  (be  considerable  Brook  that  enters  it 
N  £  of  Synfin,  from  Lillloorcr  Township,  and  seve- 
ral imaller  ones  at  the  northern  pari ,  lo  continue  to  dh- 
tharge  their  xsaters  on  lo  this  fiat  tract  of  land,  but 
which  ought  lo  have  been  oonreyed  in  catch-water  or 
upland  Drains,  at  tfao  skirt  of  th&Ken,  to  a  separaleout- 
fill  into  the  Trent  flat,  on  the  level  of  lis  highest  floods 
or  higher  :  the  low,  or  present  system  of  drains  in  and 
from  the  Fen,  ought  perhaps  to  be  more  capaciousj  in 
order  to  catch  and  hold  the  soakage  and  rain  waters 
that  fall  within  the  Fcii,  during  such  times  as  the  Trent 
ia  too  high  lo  odrait  of  their  running  out ;  and  for  pre* 
▼cnting  the  waters  of  the  Trent  from  backing  into 
them,  a  good  close-shutling  valve  or  gale,  and  an  em* 

Ibankmenl,  should  be  constructed,  at  the  narrowest  part 
, : 


J 
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of  tlie  valley  or  outlet,  at  the  N£  corner  of  (he  Fen^i 
by  which  worka,  kept  i^  proper  order,  this  valoabli 
tract  of  1400  acres,  perhaps,  would  be  at  all  times 
dry  and  sound.    Perhaps,   owing  to  the  difficulties 
that  the  Derby  Canal  Proprietors  would  oppose  to  the 
passing  of  the  Catch- water  drain  tinder  the  same,  at  a 
level  so  liear  to  its  own,  at  the  north»east  corner  of  the 
Fen,  unless  they  would  consent  to  the  discharge  of 
these  waters  into  their  Canal?  and  there  being  no  stream 
entering  the  east  side  of  the  Fen,  it  might  be  advisable 
and  practicable  to  commence  the  Catch-water,  or  Up« 
land  Drain,  at  or  above  the  N  E  corner',  and  carry  it 
round  westward  and  then  south,  to  intersect  and  receive 
all  the  live  or  running*  waters  at  a  higher  level,  and 
before  they  enter  the  Fen ;  and  that  the  same  might 
be  discharged  across  the  low  neck  of  land  near  Arles^ 
ton,  into  the  Brook  that  passes  E  of  Twyford,  without 
at  all  interfering  with  or  requiring  fresh  culverts  under 
either  the  Derby,  or  the  Trent  and   Mersey  Canals. 
Uow  much  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  these  things  were 
not  better  considered,  and  the  necessary  surveys  and 
levels  taken,  previous  to  the  Inclosure:  the  evils,  how- 
ever, of  an  imperfect  Drainage,  are  so  great  and  press- 
ing, and  the  loss  to  the  Proprietors  and  the  Public  so 

•  The  Floods  of  the  Trent,  of  sufficient  height  to  aflfect  the  out'faH 
from  this  Fen,  are  mostly  of  such  short  duration  as  not  to  require  any 
Vrainhg'mill  (p,  6\}y  such  as  are  commonly  wrought  by  Wind  in  the 
Fens  of  the  Eastern  Counties :  and  were  it  otherwise,  it  is  probable,  that 
a  Strnm-aigine  would  answer  better  than  one  of  these  antiquated  wooden 
Machines,  as  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Walker  of  Homcastle,  in  the 
«  Repertory  of  Arts,"  Vol.  XXI.  p.  270 ;  whose  Tables,  and  calculus 
tions  of  the  prime  cost,  annual  expense,  and  performance  of  these  En- 
gines, in  draining  Fens,  under  all  the  variety  of  circumstances,  seem 
well  entitled  to  the  attention  of  the  owners  of  £state3  in  the  Fen  Coun- 
tries. 

consi* 
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considerable,  tliat'the  further  and  perfect  improveraent 
of  this  fine  tract  of  land,  ought  not  any  longer  to  be 
delayed. 


SECT.   V. FORESTS. 

Part  of  what  was  formerly  the  Peak  Forest^  has 
long  formed  the  extra- parochial  Liberty  of  the  same 
name,  with  not  a  Tree  or  Bush  upon  it,  but  what  is  of 
modern  date  or  planting:  green  Fields  and  stone  wall 
Fences  liaving  succeeded.  About  the  Town  and  the 
detached  Farm  Houses,  there  are  a  few  very  thriving 
Sycamore,  Ashy  and  other  Trees,  whose  luxuriant  foil* 
age  show,  that  the  District  was  not  ill  adapted  for 
Wood  ;  and  that  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Wood 
here,  and  in  most  other  parts  of  the  Peak  Hundreds,  or 
King*s  Field,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  soil  or  climate, 
but  to  the  system  under  which  improvident  Man,  hns 
cut  down  all  before  him,  and  supplied  starving  Cattle 
to  bite  up  every  leaf  and  twig,  as  fast  as  the  stools  have 
sprung  a^rain,  until  at  length  they  died,  and  the  land 
was  at  last  left  totally  destitute  of  Wood,  as  I  have 
observed,  p.  3S3,  of  the  1st  Volume,  and  in  the  last 
Chapter  of  this,  p.  2o\.  The  same  causes  have  and 
still  continue  io  operate,  in  the  open  parts  of  Mans- 
.  field,  Papplrwick,  and  Newstead,  and  other  districts 
of  Sherwood  Forest  in  Nottinghamshire,  towards  the 
entire  destruction  of  Woody  and  the  establishing  of  the 
empire  of  the  puny  and  noxious  Ericas,  in  place  of  the 
noble  Querc us,  the  rightful  Lord  of  these  Soils:  since 
DO  one  can  imagine,  that  the  few  stunted  Oaks  that  yet 
remain,  to  give  a  colour  to  the  term  "  Forest ^^^  on  the 
S  and  S  E  of  Mansfield,  will  ever  have  a  single  succcs- 
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Mr,  ante  the  piarat  tjifeia  of  ooinmoB*ri|^Miy . 

iimjgww*'  •>'\. 

In  Needwaod  Faresi  in  Staflfoidshire^  the  land  htbg 
of  better  qoaiit^,  and  gveat  part  of  the  qpontanebw 
Herbafe^  tbat  spnng  np  among  the  Wood  on  its  hdag 
cat,  proving  much  more  nntritious  and  piodoctiva  In 
the  Cattle,  than  the  Heath  only,  that  has  succeeded  in 
Sherwood,  and  too  many  other  pli|cei,  they  were  Ima 
foro^  to  browae  Qi^  ^c  youog  shoots  and  twigs  of  tht 
lisingWood ;  and  tliey  bad  not,  nor  perhaps  ever  woii|i, 
have,  so  effectually  deared  the  land  in  Staffoidshire  lof 
Wood :  and  thus  it  h|w  happened,  as  if  for  a  pniJVplH 
ment  of  Man's  folly,  that  this  system  of  cuttii^  dmp 
Wood  without  protectipg.  the  stools  from  Cattle,^  mp^ 
eumuiaied  and  hard  kept  on  the  spot^  has  eztena|i^ 
nated  the  Wood,  first  most  effectually  on  those  parts 
where  the  soil  was  poor,  and  fit  for  nothing  else  bat 
Wood  (consigning  it  to  the  Ericas),  and  lefl  a  scrag-  ' 
gUng  crop  of  Wood  on  all  the  richer  soils,  where  it 
sprung  most  vigorously,  and  Cattle  were  otherwise  sup- 
plied, .and  where  it  might,  on  the  contrary,  have  bete 
desirable,  that  Grass  and  useful  Herbage  had  taken  the 
place  of  VVood,  as  Population  and  the  wants  of  the 
People  for  Meat,  proceeded.  I  am  happy  to  add,  that 
Common-rights  throughout  every  part  of  Need  wood 
Forest  were  extinguished,  before  I  visited  that  part,  in 
the  course  of  my  Mineral  Survey;  the  Deer  had  all,  I 
believe,  been  removed ;  good  Roads  had  been  made; 
the  whole  was  fenced,  and  under  a  course  of  cultiva* 
tion,  except  the  most  woody  parts,  which  had  been 
allotted  to  the  Crown,  and  were  fenced  in  as  Oak 
Woods:  and  in  which  I  hope  and  trust,  that  a  system 
of  management  will  be  pursued,  almost  the  reverse  in 
every  particular  to  that  which  has  hitherto  prevailed, 

here 
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(len^and  elsewhere,  on  the  Public  Woodlands:  olbcr- 
nvise,  the  just  expectations  of  a  People,  fast  improving 
in  knowledjure,  as  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  these 
best  parts  of  Neeclwood  Forest  (for  such  the  Ked  Marl 
soils  of  these  Woods  seem  to  me  to  be),  will  be  here* 
after  grievously  disappointed. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  excused,  if  I  add  here,  that  a 
new  Church  has  l)een  built,  attachetl  to  Tutbury  Pa- 
rish, and  called  Christ-Church  in  Needwood,  and  was 
dedicated,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1809,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry:  a  new  Parsonage  House 
and  Farm  Premises  had  been  erected  near  the  Church, 
and  the  Lands  attached  to  it  in  lieu  of  Tithes  had  been 
let,  under  an  improving  lease  for  40year8)  in  pursuance 
of  the  Act  for  dividing  and  allotting  this  extensive  Fo« 
rest.  I  wish  I  could  add,  that  a  good  system  of  crop- 
ping had  generally  began  to  be  acted  on  by  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  new  private  Lands  on  this  Forest,  but  which 
I  thought  far  from  the  case,  when  I  saw  almost  the 
whole  of  them  under  white-straw'd  Grain  at  once,  and 
much  of  them  under  the  second  or  the  third  crops  of 
this  kind,  if  I  was  rightly  informed. 

Churnxoood  Forest  in  Leicestershire,  the  only  other 
Forest  near  to  Derbyshire  that  I  have  visited  in  this 
Survey,  is  almost  Tree-less,  and  is  now  under  Inclo- 
lurej  as  mentioned,  p.  154,  Vol.  L 


SECT.  VI. — HEATHS  AND    DOWNS. 

Of  Heaths  or  Moors,  this  County  had  formerly  great 
tracts,  and  still  hns  too  large  a  portion  of  such,  consi- 
dering their  uselessness,  as  observed  in  Sect.  I.  of  this 
Chapter;  but  no  Downs  or  extensive  Hills  covered  with 

A  a  !2  thick 
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thick  short  Grass,  like  the  Chalk-downs  of  the  SontliV 
eastern  Counties,  are  found  in  it:  the  Limestone  HJlls 
of  the  Peak  Hundreds  being  too  prone  to  Heaths 
(ericas)^  to  have  had  any  Grass  tracts,  but  whoe 
the  treading  and  frequent  lieing  and  dunging  of  Cattlei 
had  exterminated  or  weakened  the  Heath,  or  where 
Lime  had  been  spread  by  the  Husbandman,  for  its  de« 
struction ;  and  the  Yellow  Lime  Hills  in  Scarsdale 
Hundred,  where  the  Heath  has  not  spread,  are  almost 
inrariably  covered  with  Shar-grass  (festuca  pinnata^Jy 
a  sharp  jind  rery.  worthless  Herbage,  as  observedy 
Vol.  I.  p.  161,  and  p.  SOI,  of  this  Volume. 

On  the  waste  Grit-stone  Lands,  Heath  has  consider^ 
ably  prevailed,  and  there,  as  well  as  on  the  sandy  or 
clayey  Commons  or  neglected  Lands,  /'lEir:;e,  Gorse,  or 
Wins  fulcx  europceus)j  has  been  suffered  to  cover 
much  too  large  a  space,  when  it  is  known,  that  the 
same  is  not  here  at  all,  I  believe,  used  for  domestic 
Fuel,  or  in  th^  burning  of  Bricks  or  Lime  (as  in  the 
Southern  Counties),  or  for  any  other  purpose,  when  cut 
from  the  Furze-covers  of  the  Sporting  Gentlemen,  but 
that  it  is  occasionally  removed  from  the  Commons  and 
some  other  Lands,  by  setting  it  on  fire,  leaving  the 
blackened  dead  stalks  as  a  most  unsightly  nuisance,  I 
have  been  informed,  that  a  Tenant  of  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire, on  the  Staffordshire  border  of  the  County, 
fed  his  Horses  on  chopt  and  bruised  Gorsc,  that  had 
been  passed  between  the  rollers  used  at  Ecton  Copper 
Mine.  The  Commons,  and  other  neglected  Lands  in 
the  County,  are  in  the  above  manner,  cleared  of  their 
tall  Heath  or  Ling,  at  different  periods,  by  setting  it 

*  The  Bromus  ptrmatus  of  Dr.  Smith,  and  the  Spiked  Heath  Brome 
Grasi  of  some  Writen. 

on 
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on  fire, and  leaving  Ihe  black  and  hatr-biimt stalks  (o  in- 
crease the  (lark  and  dismal  nppeiirancr  of  these disj^ce- 
fill  tracts.  The  objrcl  nf  llius  biiniine:  the  tall  ileathis, 
Ihal  ^-ouni;  Plants  ot'ihebaiuckind  mayHpring  up,  better 
adapted  than  the  old  ones  (o  llu:  mouths  and  palates  of 
the  half-starved  animals  that  arc  compelled  to  subsist 
on  Ibis  miserable  fare.  In  stich  a  slovenly  and  b.irba- 
rous  mode  of  partially  removing,  or  ratln-r  killing  (he 
sterns  of  the  old  crop,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  young 
is  very  slow  in  succeeding,  and  that  the  profit  from 
lands  is  so  trifliiii,',  that  \s.  per  acre  per  annum 
been  mentioned  iis  a  fair  Rent  for  Ueatli  J^aud,  and 
■cores  of  acres  near  lu  (be  pariiih  of  Matlock,  have 
fsined  aiilel  even  lit  thnl,  and  unoccupied  for  near 
yean,  after  having  been  fenced  in ;  and  otiicrs,  after 
years  Irial,  on  this  absurd  system,  have  been  suf> 
to  revert  again  to  liie  neigbbouriug  Commons,  by 
ihc  entire  neglect  of  their  wall  Fences;  and  yet  liner 
VInotali.Tns  of  JLnrck  and  Scotch  Firs  need  not  be  bccii, 
than  many  that  are  intermixed  with,  and  on  the  very 
same  utratiim  and  soil,  with  these  unproductive  and 
disgraceful  Heaths  or  Moors.  It  has  been  thought  by 
',  that  (he  burning  of  the  Heath  from  time  (u  time, 
occasioned  the  blackucu  or  dark  brown  colour  of 
Gril-stonc,  or  sandy  soils  on  which  it  prevails,  but 
which  I  have  noticed,  and  considered,  as  the  sterilizing 
eficct  of  these  Ericas,  Vol.  I.  p.  303,  and  in  this  Chap- 
ter, p.  345;  and  in  confirmation  of  my  opinion,  it  may 
be  right  to  stale,  that  uii  Llie  sandy  Heaths  oiid  Warrens 
in  Bedfordshire,  and  oUier  still  more  Southern  Counties, 
where  firing  the  crop  of  Heath,  or  any  other  Plants  oti 
the  ground,  has  probably  never  been  practised ;  but 
OD  Ibe  contrary,  the  same  is  cloet^^ly  hoed  up  and  ear* 
rial  off  for  Fuel ;  or,  as  fieqaenlly,  a  thin  loif  of  Ifao 
Aa3  toil 
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soil  18  cut  up  irith  the  Heath  (or  Lin^,  as  they  them 
call  it)  by  a  Breast- plough ^  and  carried  off  each  time 
to  the  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses,  that  tlie  surface-soil^ 
as  far  as  the  small  roots  of  the  licath  descend,  it 
scarcely  less  black,  or  unlike  the  nhite,  yellow,  or  red 
Sand  or  Loam  ben)(^ath  it,  either  in  colour  or  quality ^ 
than  in  the  North,  wliere  firing  the  crop  has  been  prao- 
tised  time  iinmemorial,  and  no  part  of  the  soil  rcmavcd, 
to  expose  fresh  surfaces. 

Broom  (spartium  scoparium)  is  found  on  some  drier 
and  looser  parts  of  the  Heaths  here,  but  le&s  commonly, 
I  think,  than  in  the  Southern  Counties:  it  is  alike 
ivorthless  and  useless  here,  M^ith  Heath  and  Gorse,  and 
ought  entirely  to  disappear  in  this  District:  since  Cora, 
Grass,  or  useful  Trees,  might  in  every  instance  occupy 
its  place:  the  preparing  of  a  sort  of  Hemp  from  its 
stalks,  which  some  have  recommended  (see  Phil.  Mag. 
Vol.  XXX IV.  p.  378),  is,  1  think,  less  likely  to  an- 
swei^  than  the  above,  either  to  the  occupier  or  the 
Public. 

Fern,  Bracken,  or  Brakes  (pteris  aquilina)^  appear 
on  such  parts  of  the  Heaths  as  have  a  deep  loamy  or  a 
sandy  soil  with  a  moist  bottom,  for  its  long  and  large 
roots  to  h'rike  into:  its  place  would  be  Ix^tter  supplied 
by  Corn,  Grass,  or  Wood,  as  not  any  animal  eats  of 
it,  J  ^.eUeve,  and  it  is  only  now  a|  plied  in  some  few 
instances,  cut  green  in  the  month  of  August,  for  mak- 
ing Ashes,  which  used,  before  the  general  Inclosureof 
the  Commons,  to  be  done  by  the  Poor,  who  sold  consi- 
derabl  ciiiantilies  to  the  preparers  of  Vegetable  Alkali, 
or  Pol-ash:  the  Ashes  of  these  and  other  green  Weeds, 
am!  »f  Wood,  ^re  collected-  in  (he  southern  parts  of 
this  County  .  •  !id  Mter  being  moistened  with  Water,  are 
kuCiidcd  into  iump5  three  or  four  inches  diameter,  called 

Ass 
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/<■«  Balh,  which  the  Housewives  Iicre  carefully  pre- 
»ervc,  til  atlry  iilnce;  and  when  they  arc  going  to  make 
Lye  for  Washing,  lliey  do  it,  by  dissolving  some  of 

L  these  nails  in  Water. 

\'  Single  stem'd  Ftrn,  or  PolyjxKly  (polj/podium 
xulgare),  and  Fox-glove  (digUalh  purpurea)  are 
foand  on  bcnths  and  steep  bnnks  of  sandy  soil,  and  are, 
with  the  common  Kern  above-mentioned,  among  the 
moat  useful  indications  to  the  Mincnil  Surrcyor,of  sili- 
ciotiB  strntn,  where  such  alternate  quickly  with  nrgilla* 
Ccons  «lnitn,  bcp  Vol.  1.  p.  162:  it  should,  howrver,  be 
roImI,  that  the  sand  fulling  from  the  sidM  of  {KTiihing 
old  Grit-«tonc  Walls,  i§  often  sufficient  (o  cautic  lh«se 
Plants  to  np|Knr,  Pern  in  particular,  Iho'  the  subsoil 
may  beof  a  dillcrciU  (guality,  and  so  will  thin  cover- 
ings of  alluvial  Sand  or  sandy  Loam,  in  some  other 
•itaations. 

k      The  improvement  of  Heath  Lands  by  Paring  and 

r  Burning  and  by  Liming,  will  be  noticed  in  Sections  1 1 . 
and  JII.  o(  t1ie  next  Chapter:  here  I  would,  however, 
mention,  that  about  Bakcwell,  some  rarmers  tiitvc  firtt 
fired  the  Heath,  and  then  broke  up  such  l^nnds  with 
the  Plough :  at  Buxton,  Mr.  Thomas  Logan  a  few  years 
ago,  pared  a  tract  of  Heath  on  the  Limestone,  and  after 
nixing  the  Turves  with  Lime  in  heaps,  let  them  lay 
in  this  slate  until  they  were  sufhcienlly  rutted  to  admit 
of  spreading,  for  Turnips.  The  practices  of  Mr.  John 
Radford,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Pickford,  in  ploughing 
Heathy  Land  without  Burning,  has  bi'cn  mentioned 
■Irady,  p.  SOI. 
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^    On  (he general fobjectof  ihi^  Cbaptor ;  I  mVkit^ ' 
iflnpraii  on  the  mindf  of  Littidrowyien^  the  p^^fritHlff 
irfaetborive:  conaider  tbeif  own . ipteriests,  tUaLoflMkr 
frmiliesy  or  4beir  eoontrj,  of  -tetting  apart.a  :i|tfi:if ^ 
Bonej  to  be  expended  annually ,  in.eflfecUog  |ii  ■majujifc 
agf icaltoral  unprovementa  on  tMr  JES»^te» ;  >w^lrrtWi( 
either  the  Farms  of  the  pponvt  and  most  deaerving^ 
their  Tenants,  or  those  where  the  greatest  expei^ditatoQ 
seems  wanting,  to  be  first  began  upon,  and  to  charge 
an  interest  on  the  sums  thus  expended,  in  additioqto^ 
the  Rents,  as  a  practice,  mudb  to  be  preferred  (as  hiBg, 
as  any  such  improvements  remain  wanting  on  their. 
Estates)  to  the  spending  pf  every  few  hundred  Floods 
that  they  can  iparc,  pr  even  by  mortgaging,  af  many  do» 
to  buy  up  adjoining  Estates,  and  add  jto  the  numlier  qif 
acres  on  their  Kent  lipil,  rather  than  to  the  productive- 
ness of  what  they  already  possess :  since,  how  much 
better  would  it  be,  to  double  the  pn>ductivene8s  and 
income  from  wbatihry  already  possess,  than  by  doubling 
the  quantity  of  land,  to  delay,  for  pjerbaps  all  the  remain- 
der of  their  time,  the  improvement  of.  any  partof.ity 
when  they  might  have  fully  improved  their  own,  and' 
have  had  the  sutisfaction,   perhaps,    of  seeing  soma 
other  purchaser  do  the  same,  by  the  adjoining  £staie 
that  he  purchased. 

Mr.  Robert  Cres^well,  of  Iderich-hay,  near  Wirka» 

worthi 
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m»tth,  who  practises  Draining'  pretty  cxtcnsivi-ly,  ia- 
formed  me,  (liat  fiu  U  ciiit.'fly  eniplnyed  by  the  Land- 

I ]ortIs,  in  consequence  of  ugreeincnts  between  tlicm  and 

^^Lilteir  TeiianlB ;  that  eiglit  to  ten  percent,  in  ditTi-rcnt 
^^bssrs,  ontlieLaiidlord'fldislHirscmcnt,  sbull  be  chnrgol, 
^^Bb  additional  Rent ;  und  lliiit  the  prncliccliiisgoncrully 
^^njivcn  Buch  saliiraclion  to  both  parlies,  that  it  is  fast 
^^pfacrensing.      In  order   to  lrssi.'ii   the  clinrge    on    the 
^^"'Piinners,  Mr.  C.  usually  gives  ihcm  llic  opportunity  of 
employing  their  own  labourers  in  opening  tlic  (ops  of 
dmins,  and  filjing  Idem  tip  aguin,  and  in  an  mucli  of 
the  work,  wherein  no   particnlnr  skill  is  roqiiimd,  as 
(hey  are  dispowd,  or  it  may  suit  them  to  do.     1  was 
glotl  to  iind  Mr.  CrcKSwell's  business  in  ttiis  bne^  ho  in- 
creasing, that  liu  was  adrertising  about  two  years  ago, 
toi  two   Pupils  and  AssUtaiils,  in  su|X'ririlending  :iiich 
drainages. 

Mr.  William  Cox  ofCulland,  who  ocrupicpa  large 
and  highly  improved  Farm,  and  acts  be^des  at  Lund 
Stfiward  todtlFcrenl  Gentlemen,  expressed  to  me  his  opi- 
nion, that  in  most  instances.  Tenants  had  bHler  pay 
■iz  per  cent,  additional  Rent  for  the  Landlord's  Muncy 
ezpendctl  in  draining,  irrigating,  liming,  or  other  ex> 
{tensive  and  [leriuanent  improvements  on  thi-ir  ParmB, 
than  sink  (heir  own  money,  though  if  were  on  »  '10 
Irasc,  that  might  so  ni<ich  better  be  employed 
I  plenty  «f  good  Slocl<,  siip-rior  Cnltivalion,  arli- 
Icial  Manures,  and  other  improvementB,  ol  quicker 
n  to  them :  and  this  Gentleman  is,  of  cou  r»r,  a  str^ 
I  AdTOcale  for  this  mode  of  improving  Esiates, 
"irbcreTer  he  is  consulted. 

As  »n  instance  of  the  success  of  judicious  rxertions  in 
Ibc  improTemcnt  nf  E^nu-s,  I  am  h.ipf)y  in  the  op|»or- 
tunity  of  rrri>rdina.  I  hit  ihcl  IvJ-frph  HHkef.,  tiq. 
ot  wboce  ability  aad  zeal  in  improvciuL'iitSt  the  Board 
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aiid  thfe  Cdatttry  hate  ofteB  befoie  hettd,  in  wbt^wttSam 
wfth  his  t#o  Brothefi,  in  the  year  l'}^83»  pniehaHd  Ai 
Bfeasham  Ertate  and  part  of  Hartdiom,.  far  SOjMOLt 
the  BTerage  Rent  of  theland  in  Mi«i»ham  betag  thtai  fltt« 
{ler  acie»  and  thtg  number  of  inhabitants  only  90Q.  On 
the  death  of  Mr.  W«  a  few  years  ago,  hund  was  soU  o€ 
this  Estate  to  ilhe  amount  of  80,000/. ;  yet  what  leaiiiii 
fltin  in  possession  of  his  Family,  is  Taloed  at  nmo  Uma 
100,000/. ;  the  BTerage  rent  of  the  Measham  Estate^  ymk 
in  1809,  Thrcie  Guineas  per  acre,  and  tlie  number  of 
indnstrious  aiid  thriying  inhabitants  therein,  mora 
1600 1  Would  that  every  district  in  Britaiii  had  ite 
seph  Wilkes*^  in  which  case  we  need  not  import  Cen« 
even  for  our  increased  population,  or  be  half  tfa 
dependent  on  foreign  nations  as  we  are. 


SECT.  I. — BBAININ6. 

What  has-  occDrred  to  me,  respecting  low  Land  or 
Fen  Draining-,  has  been  partly  given  in  Section  IV.  of 
the  last  Chapter,  and  what  remains,  as  to  Embanking, 
to  secure  suc^h  Lands  from  River  Floods,  will,  agree* 
ably  to  the  ^^  Plan,'*  be  found  in  the  ne^^t  Chapter. 
One  of  tlie  niost  general  and  obvious  indications  of  the 
want  of  Drsiining  in  any  piece  of  Land  (not  a  Bog, 
the  characters  of  which  most  x>eople  know)  is  the 
prevalence  jpf,  or  disposition  to  Rushes  or  Sives 
(junci)  of  different  sorts;  the  bard  and  clustend 
Rushes  (J*  injlexus  and  •/.  conglomeratui)  heiag 
most  commpn  on  strong  wet  Lands,  or  such  as  are 
usually  denipminated  cold  soils,  and  the  Soft  Rash 

•  This  Gcddiiimui  was  the  propoter  uid  the  fint  Member  of  the 
Rm;^^s#M  Clttby  for  mcaiUBffng  the  best  breeds  of  Cattla 
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isui)  is  peculiar,   I   IkIicvo,   tn  liglilcr  ftoils, 


(J- 

vliereiti  5|mng«  or  pcrpclinl  weliin>s  aboiuitl:  Pert, 
Pink  or  Carniitioii  Grassrs  (cnrex'f)  of  difirrerit  surlH, 
and  ^L-dgc,  hard,  as  Tu&bock  (irass  orUnlMVunltifnira 

tpitom)  are  also  coniiiionly  round  in  llir  sxmu  silau- 
4ions.  Lands,  wliicli  williout  beiii^  ovurflowcd  by 
water,  Ixxomc  very  solt  and  triidtt  in  Wilder  or  ia 
rainy  weatlier,  and  wliicli  acquire  niucli  liardncss  and 
^rack  greatly  in  dry  weatlier,  are  a.s  certainly  in  want 

Draining,  as  the  above,  Uiongli  llic  cnn^taat  or 
I  use  of  the  PIoii:;ii,  inuy  liave  prcrenled  Uiccliit- 
ractciistic  Plants  of  such  Miils  Truin  appt-aring. 

Before  proceeding  To  drain  any  piecf  of  Land,  oiiu 
of  the  lirsl  and  mutitessL'ntial  considerations  sboiild  Ijc, 
ivhcttier  its  wctnrss   proceeds  fravt  Springs  of  water 

;ing  slowly  out  of  llic  Sirala,  or  from  Gravrl  Piitchcs, 

not ;  since  if  Sprinj^a  tie  not  tlie  caii!u<  of  ils  wetm^s^ 
but  llie  same  should  be  nwint;  to  a  solid  arfrillaceoug 
tubstratuni  to  (he  ve^riable  soil,  the  surfnee  uf  Aliirb  is 
capable  of  being  muislened  by  wet,  and  of  ri-taimi^lfac 
same  for  a  considerable  time,  ua  abore>mtni  toned,  it  nill 
U:  utterly  useless  to  apply,  what  has  by  many  been  ciillnl 
Mr.Elkingtan's  mode  of  Drniiiing,  ihouyii  U  were  with 
the  pcr:ieverance  with  which  that  GrntliMian  sometimes 
aualakenly  applied,  dtep  drains  and  tapping  with  an 
AmgUTj  where  Hprinf^s  had  noXhiiif;  to  do  willi  the  wet- 
ness of  the  surface,  thai  he  was  aiicmpliiig  lu  driiin: 
this  is  UiigURge  which  1  am  aware  will  lound  o>ldly  to 
e,  who  have  conteniid  rheiuM'ives  with  reading 
extravatcant   encomiums    besioMed    upon  the  late 

!r.  •loaeph  Klkington*,  as  the  dihroven-r  ol  some  new 

•  Formerly  of  I'tiartlhoq),  in  Sireiion  (ia  Dunimoor,  S  ■.  S  W  ol 
■Cmreatry  in  Wirwiclnliiie,  luid  afleimrdi  mHiimiagfum  ;  who  died 
lU  the  Tew  1806,  I  believe 
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principles  or  indications  of  the  existence  of  Springs^ 
and  of  .their  subterraneous  courses,  and  as  the  mesft 
infallible  Drainer  of  Land  on  thove  principles,  that  hat 
ever  appeared ;  which' representations,  or  something  like 
them,  are  to  be  found  in  my  predecessor  Mr.  Thooias 
Brown's  quarto  Report  on  this  County,  in  the  reprinted 
or  octavo  Reports  on  the  most  of  the  adjacent  Countieit 
which  I  have  read,  and  in  almost  every  publication  ml 
the  subject  that  has  appeared,  since  the  Parliamentafj 
Grant  made  in  favour  of  this  Gentleman,  in  the  year 
1795 :  I  shall,  I  'rust,  however,  be  excused,  when 
the  Board  have  so  particularly  desired,  under  tbii 
head  of  Draining  in  their  ^^  Plan,"  to  have  Mr.  ^^£1- 
kington's  described,"  for  stating  some  of  what  I  happen 
to  know,  that  has  not  already  been  published,  respecU 
ing'lhe  success  of  particular  works  by  Mr.  E.,  as  well 
in  consequence  of  the  minute  examination  which  I  have 
recently  made  of  the  County  of  Derby  and  its  environs, 
;^5  in  consequence  of  the  situation  which  1  held  in  Bed« 
fordshire,  under  the  late   Duke  of  Bedford,   for  whom 

m 

Mr.  E.  expended  a  largcrsum  (as  1  guess,  from  its  hav- 
ing passed  through  my  hands)  than  for   perhaps  any 
other  of  his  numerous  employers,  in  difFerent  parts  of 
England :  and  I  consider  it  the  more  necessary  to  do 
this,  from  Mr.  Thomas  Batchelor,  the  Reporter  on  Bed- 
fordshire,  having  thus  briefly  passed  over  this  important 
head  in  his  Report,  p.  469,  viz.  **  at  Prisley-Moor,  in 
the  Parish  of  Flitwick,  it  is  generally  understood,  that 
Mr.  Elkington's  mode  of  Drainage  was  tried  with  very 
partial  success /^  and  he  continues,  "  some  have  how- 
ever asserted,  that  his  directions  were  not  strictly  fol» 
lowed;  and  others,  that  his  method  was  incompetent 
to  effect  the  intended  purpose."    Which  scanty  para- 
graphs being  y^ry  far,  either  from  a  sufficient  or  a  cor- 
rect 
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t  statement  of  Mr.  E.'s  proccctlingg  on  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  Kslitlo;  which  proceedings  il  wus  fully  in 
the  power  of  Mr.  B.  (u  liavc  informed  liimself  cohcltii* 
'"^i  ^y  examinations*  mid  enquiries  on  the  sgiots,  or 
bjr  rcfcreiice  to  me  (wilb  wlium  be  Iiad  long  been  on 
ntfacr  friendly  Iprms),  who  could  and  would  liiive  been 
ready,  to  Imvc  shown  liim  plans  of  Mr.  BJkinglon'is  seve> 
ral  Drains  in  Wobnrn-Pfirk, on  Speedwell  Farm,  and  on 
Crawley  nnd  I'risley  Hogs,  wilb  iiccounis  ond  vouclicrs 
i  fivwlialever  he  cuidd  desire  to  know,  conccniJog  ihc 
I  expense  of  Mr.  E.'s  different  npemlious,  as  well  m  re- 
■pecting  tbeir  successes,  or  rather  the  want  of  any,  that 
unfortunately  diMinguisIied  them  ;  ns  likewise  respect- 
ing ibc  subsequent  Surface- On  linings  and  Mole-plough 
Drainini^s,  that  uure  resorted  to,  sonic  years  after,  u[Km 
the  spols  vhereMr. E.'s  deep  Drains  nnd  Boreings  were 
made,  in  Wobuni-Park  and  Spe<^clnen  Farm  :  I  could 
Ukewiiiebave  bhnnn  Itima  Plan  and  Account  of  the  Open 
Drain  or  nen  Brook  (but  no  covered  one>>)  llial  was  exe- 
culed  under  my  directions,  for  (he  Commissioners  of 
Crawley  IncloKure,  and  Miat  laid  dry  all  the  useless 
Brick  Drains  by  Mr.  E.  on  the  E  iind  W  sides  of 
[Crawley  Bog  (beli>w  Ike  Church  Bond  across  it) ;  nnd 
,  of  (he  covered  Drains  cxeculed  by  Mr.  William 
FSmith  (whose  important  service§  to  Ocolo^y  and  Min- 
ing, have  been  mcnlioned.  Vol.  I.  p.  lOS)^  some  yenrs 
after  Mr.  E.  had  left  the  Pritley  Bog,  in  a  far  more  uo- 
produclive  state  than  he  found  il;  ns  Mr.  B^tchclor 
might  easily  have  satisfied  himself  (if  he  did  not  already 
know  it),  by  enquiry  of  Mr.  Oliver,  n-sidcnt  near  the 
(pel,  who  was  tbe  Tenant  of  Pri§ley  Farm  at  (he  time 
•f  Mr.  E.'s  opi-rntions,  and  who  some  time  aflerwards, 
gave  htt  Noble  Landlord  notice  for  quilling,  and  leflt  his 
H^£ltate,  usigning  as  his  priacipal  reason,  tlw  injury  the 
^H  Farm 
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Farm  had  tpatainedy  by  the  Stoob  of  a^purticWoDdb^  mA 
thespontaneoui  hecbiiie  on  thin  Bog  haTiDgbefa  grnbirtl 
ap  anddeitioyedy  and  a  gr^^it  deal  of  |be  Real  totncJud 
aader  Mr.  £.'•  direotioiMb  and  a  BMm  black  Bog^-vaa 
met  and  more  danfrecQiui  than  erer,  beiog  left  to  bun* 
Such,  Reader,  was  this  <<  partial^*'  or  rather,  the  »  ae^ 
gati  ve*'  anccfsaiv  at  Prialey •  ^  -^i 

.  But  I  meat  descend  a  little  more  to  partictthm.  ^*h 
(he  Spring  of  1794,  Hk  Grace  aent  (or  Mr.  £Ucingto»l# 
Woburny  and  consulted  him  on  a  Tery  wet  and  poad^y 
Lawn  in  his  Park,  which  waa  particnlariy  diaagnefa 
trie,  as  laying  between  Wobnrn  Al>bey,  and  the  Toma 
and  n^w  Farm  Premises  that  His  Grace  was  theatfMp 
jectiog.  Except  on  the  top  of  the  hiU  near  the  Howa 
Lodge,  where  the  ground  had  recently  been  lowcmi, 
no  part  of  this  land  was  flat,  but  it  formed  a  large  nod 
regular  Hill  of  clayey  soil,  extremely  tender  and  relen* 
live  in  wet  seasons,  and  was  as  hard  and  split  by 
cracks,  in  dry  ones  :  I  did  not  happen  (o  see  Mr.  £•  ia 
his  first  journey  to  Woburn,  b\it  I  well  remember  His 
Grace  stating  to  roe  shortly  afterwards,  that  by  one 
single  Drain^  Mr.  £.  had  undertaken  to  lay  this  Xiand 
dry,  and  improve  the  whole  .five  shillings  per  acre, 
besides  removing  the  unsightly  Rushes  and  Sedge,  and 
the  tenderness  that  had  so  often  been  complained  of: 
after  a  time,  a  Foreman  of  Mr.  E.'s  came,  named  Hor« 
ley,  and  began  a  Bricked  Drain  from  the  side  of  one 
of  the  Fish-ponds  in  the  Park,  and  conducted  itnorlb^ 
ward,  nearly  on  a  level  at  bottom,  in  the  dixectioa 
that  Mr.  G.  had  dug  out  sods  or  marks  across  tbe  slope 
of  the  Hill,  in  such  a  manner,  that  after  a  chain  or  two 
in  length,  it  had  got  six  or  seven  feet  deep]:  he  thea 
began  to  bore  15  feet  or  more  below  the  bottom  of  ths 
Drain :  and  thus  he  continued,  boieing  ai  every  pok^ 

er 
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t  nearly-      TUU   Drain   laying   iii   luy  way   lo  tlie 

Abbey,  I  had  opportunilies  of  inspecting  it  cicry  few 

days,  during  several  monllis;  llie  work  procw\ling  but 

very  alowly,  owing  to  lloHcy  nnil  two  or  tbice  men 

under  him,  nil  working  htf  the  d(ti/.     The  cuKiDg  of 

ihis   Drain,  tt>  near  a  quailer  of  n  mile  in   knglh, 

ahowed  the  whole  substance  of  llic  Hill,  lo  (he  depth  of 

(he  bofcing  at  least,  to  be  allitvini   bluu  Clay,  mixed 

Jiilli  small  holders   of  hard   CImlk,    Flint,    rounded 

Quartz,  sinall  Uolders  of  Hhelly  Linuvtones  of  vurioas 

Is,  and  here  and  there  very  sinull  and  unconneclcit 

Uches  of  Sand;  its  composition  being  ju^t  the  same 

^iBosl  of  the  alluvial  HilU  in  this  part  of  liedford- 

Urr  {»ee  ibis  iirliclc  in  the  Edinburgh  Eucyclopxdia) 

d  exactly  ttmiiar  to  a  large  alluvial  patch  nr  linin- 

ick,  fouBtj  within  (he  limits  of  my  Map,  on  the  \V  of 

Htnl,  and  N  NWof  Leicester,  and  mentioned  Vol,  J. 

K^,  but  omit letl  by  mi&take,  I   find,  nt  page   1^5, 

kong  the  Gravel  palclics.  Not  a  regular  stratum  of  any 

hid,  orn  patch  of  alluvial  Sand  of  any  size,  occurring 

in  the  whole  Drain,  yet  owing  to  the  very  loose  nian- 

ucr  in  which  ihc  Dmin  was  fdled  up  again  nilb  largo 

[lilB  of  hard  C1ny,lhe  rain-water  from  (he  »tope  above, 

Ir  freely  into  it,  for  tiome  weeks,  and  a  considerable 

am  of  water  was  discharged  into  the  Pond ;  fur  dis- 

biying  of  which,  Mr.  E.  caused  a  hewn  stone  s|)out 

K  be  placed,  at  the  exit  of  the  Drain  ;  and  not  a  little 

ess  was  laid  on  this  discharge  of  scaler,  as  a  proof 

Mt  the  DraioBge  was  accomplished,  but  to  which  1 

'  could  a^isent,    suspecting,    as  really  happened, 

ml  before  long,  the  Clay  would  become  cloter  seltlett, 

and  little  effect  would  be  visible,  on  the  tceltiess  nflhc 

turface,    even   near   the   Drain.       Aflcr   considerable 

inins  bad  fallen,  Mr.   E.'s  attention  was  called  again 


^■nins  bad 
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io  this  Hill  by  His  Grace;  when  -  pleading,  that  be 
bad  a  little  mistaken  the  place  of  the  Spring,  he  get 
out  another  Drain ,  50  or  60  yards*  highi-r  up  the 
Hill,  nearly  parallel  to  and  connecting  with  the  first 
by  a  cross,  branch,  and  which  Horley  executed,  in 
like  manner  to  the  former  one,  during  the  Summer  of 
179^,  and  under  exactly  similar  circumstances,  except, 
that  in  one  or  two  places  near  the  surface,  there  were 
local  patches  of  alluvial  Sand,  larger  than  had  been 
met  with  before,  and  which,  it  seems,  had  caused  s 
,  very  slight  local  tendency  to'Rushes,  and  which  patches 
seemed  to  me  to  have  influenced  Mr.  £•  in  setting  oat 
this  second  Drain ;  for  of  his  principles  in  settin^^  out, 
or  conducting  his  whole  business  in  Bedfordshire  (ex- 
cept, perhaps,  at  Prisley,  to  a  Committee  on  his  claim 
for  public  remuneration)  he  made  a  profound  secrr/ : 
the  results  I  have  Iiinted  at  already.  Before  the  middle 
of  the  Winter  following,  the  vicinity  of  this  Drain 
was  little  better,  and  the  difference  of  the  surface  close 
to  the  first  Drain  was  not  perceptibly  different  from 
what  it  fonncrly  had  been,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Hill 
undoubtedly  remained  in  its  former  state. 

While  viewing  these  Drains,  one  day.  His  Grace 
addressed  Mr.  K.,  in  my  presence,  and  said,  "  1  have 
no  doubt,  Mr.  Elkington,  but  you  will  succeed  with 
Prisley  iioo"  (which  had  then  been  begun  on,  as  I 
shall  mention  presently);  *' but  I  must  have  a  better 
specimen  than  this,  that  I  can  show  to  my  friends,  of 
your  upland  Draining',  I  wish  you,  therefore,  to  go 
round  my  Farms  with  my  Bailiff  Mr.  ^^layton,  and 
taLe  plenty  of  time ^  to  fix  on,  and  set  out  deliberately, 

♦  I  Speak  from  memory  as  to  distances,  depths,  &c.  not  having  ac  this 
distance  of  time  my  Bedfordshire  rough  Maps  and  Papers  readily  acces- 
i.HQ.  -* 

a  piece 
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f-*  piece  of  tlmiittng,  where  you  nre  surf  of  succeed* 

I'.Mg'-"     Ml*-  K.  accordingly  fixctl  soon  nner,  on  n  KdI 

kPiisture  Field  about  im.  SVV  of  Sp«!«l\veII-House  (now 

h  t»r(  of  R  larger  one,  ns  I  iiifcty  ubserveil),  rnrher  in  a 

I'bw  sitiittliun,  near  llie  junction  of  a  short  wide  laicral 

valley  with   ils  principal,  near  llic  middle  of  which 

Field  there  wns  n  deep  Pond,  which  bad   been  due  for 

Chying  the  Siind-hilU  N  of  it  (about  50  or  GO  ywiTS 

before, as  I  afterwards  U-nrnt  uji  niquiry),  standing  then 

brimful  of  Water,  but  with  no  discliarffc  from  it,  nif>re 

timn  visibly  rini  inio  if,  from  the  Furraw!)  of  the  wet 

l.aiids  iiruiind  i(,  aflcr  Ruins.     Ilorky's  first  opcmlion 

ndcr  Mr.  K,'«  direction,  wai.,  to  l)cgin  300  yards 

r  more  below  the  Pond,  and  hring  up  a  bttck'cl  Drain 

>  euiply  it;  thf  cutting  of  which   Driiin,  displayed 

mlyttie  rery  same  sort  of  It'iiaciouii  Bllnvi;il  CUy,  that 

P  hud  been  wnrkinf;  in  (hiiing  alrnmt  itll  tlie  prvced* 

J  year,  in  llie  Pitrk :  Ihf  Pond,  lietctofore  fonn<1  very 

"ul  for  the  Cattle,  beiiiff  by  this  meanii  eutiroly  cnip* 

plied.      A  Drain  wns  ihcii  be^un  on  the  south  aide  of  ils 

nte,  and  cmdiicted  nlni'^!   level,  direclly  np  Dietary 

^lope  of  Ihe  Hilt  in  a  SSE  direction,  for   KWynrtU 

[Mrhnps,  boreinjr  at  alioulcvfry  pole  distance,  in  the 

s  well  as  in  four  cross  Drnirts,  or  "  Spouts,"  as 

Ur.  v..  cnlled  Ihem,  that  were  made  tlicrefVorn:    the 

rjpreatcr  part  of  whith  were  dug  six  to  eight  or  more 

ribet  deep  ;  the  whole  matter  perietmted,  to  the  depth  of 

Hieboreint^K,  being  a  uniform  mass  of  this  snmculltivinl 

Clayt  from  the  surface  downward*!      The  first  Winter 

iOectuatly  closed  the  (ops  or  fillings  of  these  Drains, 

Eevcn  lo  the  Kaiii-water  that  fell  upon  them,  and  Ihe 

I  only  visible  eOect,  on  (he  return  of  wet  weiilhur  next 

I  Autamn  was,  a  di-ep  unsightly  hole,  in  place  of  n  me- 

Irlill  Cnftle-pniid !     Surely  these,  as  facts,  of  ptiblic  no> 

otRBT.  vol..  II.]  Db  toriely 
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loriety  at  Woburn,  Mr.  B.  ought  not  to  have  passed 
^  over  in  entire  silence,  when  required  to  describe  Mr. 
Elkington's  Drainages^  in  his  Report  on  Bedfordshire; 
uor  sliould  I  (under  like  injunctions)  appear  justifietl  in 
omiUing  them,  even  here,  were  it  only  to  enforce  the 
primary  and   indispensable  necessity,  of  ascertaining 
whether  Springs  exist  or  noty  before  taking  any  steps 
towards  Draining:  the  want  of  which  previous  know- 
ledge,  has  occasioned  the  squandering  of  many  han« 
dreds  of  pounds,  in  other  situations  besides  Bedford* 
shire  or  Derbyshire,  that  have  fallen  under  my  notice, 
and  where  much  greater  evils  have  accrued  to  the  Pub- 
lic, by  delaying  and  preventing  other  Drainages  in  the 
vicinity,   than  at  Woburn ;    since  the  disappointed 
Land-Owner  has  but  rarely  had  the  discernment  and 
perseverance,  of  the  truly  great  Man   whom    Mr.  EL 
served,  in  this  instance,  who  was  heard  to  say,  on  re- 
peiited  occasions,  '*  Since  Mr.  E.  has  not  drained  this 
piece  of  Land,  1  will  try  what  others  can  do:"  and 
very  necessary  acts  of  justice  have  been   withheld,  I 
think,  in   Mr.   B.'s  Report,  in   not    mentioning,  that 
Mr.  John  Roberts^  from  Hertfordshire  (now  a  consider- 
able   Timber-merchant,   whose    Wharf  is    in  Pedlar's 
Acre,  in   Lambeth),  who   had  then  been  extensively, 
economically,  and   most  successfully  employed,  since 
September  1794,  in  Suyjacc- draining  most  of  tlie  clayey 
Paddocks  and   inclosed    parts  of  Woburn  Park,  and 
elsewhere,  during  the  time  that  Mr,  E.  was  proceeding 
as  above,  was  at  length  directed  by  His  Grace,  to  set 
out  Drains  over  every  part  of  the  clayey  surface  of  this 
Close  (and  all  others)  in  Speedwell  Farm,  and  on  part 
of  the  Hill  in  the  Park;  and  thai  the  Mole- Ploush 
was  successfully  used  on  the  remainder,  even  on  and 
across  Mr.  E.'s  Drains;  and  by  which,  these  pieces  of 

Land 
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liand  are  now  seen  in  very  improved  states:  and  fur« 
Iher,  that  Mr.  TVilliam  Harty  of  Little  Houghton,  near 
Northampton  E  S  £.,  who  then  had  been  a  successful 
Drainer  of  Land  affected  by  Springs,  for  near  forty 
years ^  and  had  been  employed  in  almost  all  parts  of 
Northamptonshire*,  as  well  as  in  numerous  other  places 
(even  in  the  place  of  the  nativity  and  residence  of  the 
Beds.  Reporter),  was  employed,  to  direct  one  or  two 
Gangs  of  his  Drainers,  almost  constantly  at  work, 
on  different  parts  of  His  Grace's  Estates,  from  the 
year  1795  to  the  time  of  his  decease  in  March  1802; 
and  as  was  Mr.  William  Smithy  above-mentioned, 
during  more  than  a  year  preceding  this  lamented 
.event;  and  respecting  all  of  whose  highly  diversified 
and .  scattered  Drainages  on  His  Grace^s  Estates, 
Mr.  B.  ^onld  not,  on  minute  inspection  and  enquiry, 
have  been  necessitated  to  talk  of  ^^  partial''  successes. 
For  myself,  I  know  too  well  the  history  of  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Report  alluded  to,  to  complain  of  my 
Name  being  omitted  among  the  Practiscrs  of  Drain- 
ing, especially,  since  I  never  directed  a  single  covered 
Drain  of  this  kind  in  Bedfordshire,  and  could  only 
have  been  mentioned,  as  the  discoverer,  perhaps,  of  the 
true  pfinciplcs  of  Valley  Bogs  (of  which  very  few,  if 
any,  perfect  instances  are  to  be  found  in  Derbyshire, 

*  I  am  enabled  to  say  this,  from  having  been  directed  by  His  Grace, 
in  July  1801,  to  accompany  my  Brother  Benjamin  F.  (at  jhat  time  my 
chief  Assistant,  and  now  Surveyor  of  the  Roads  leaving  London  sit 
Whitechapel),  in  a  pretty  extensive  Tour  with  Mr.  Hart  (at  His  Grace's 
C€tt,  in  time  and  expenses)  in  NortbamptonMhire  and  parts  of  Bucking- 
hamshire, to  carefully  inspect  his  Drainages,  and  converse  with  his  seve- 
ral Employers  on  these  Works,  respecting  their  cost,  the  improvement 
they  had  effected,  &e.  by  way  of  gaining  further  experience,  in  the 
di£Scu)t  parts  of  Spring  Drminmgy  from  Mr.  H.'s  explanations  on  the  spott, 
and  which  he  most  cheerfully  and  unreservedly  gave ;  and  the  results  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  our  more  extended  enquiries,  wcrQ  most  gratifying. 

B  b  S  and 
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HfiMi  h«'  $4Uti^fUftfkf  wa«  t/>  drain  tbir  Dakt-'s  port 
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I  'i«f«f#fHWM  tfr<^  Ailvfff  lic^mrnu  fat  f  ofrcn  lee  it),  m  <*  Mr.  SIkin(ttaA 
MmhIi  ifH  U/ilnlii^r  "  Mr  fitkiogum  on  Di-aiaiogr  te. 
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Bog,  at  least ;  tbe  Valley  in  this  place  appeanni 
have  been  oTigiDalljmiich  wider  and  deeper excuvafcd, 
in  Ibc  great  Wobuni-Siind  stratum  (Vol.  I,  p.  112) 
than  it  is  at. present;  owing  tu  a  very  thick  dL-jrosit of 
alluvial  Clay  (scarcely  at  all  tHflcriiig  from  tbat  at 
Woburn,  p.  367)  tbat  is  lodged  trotn  the  Farm-house 
downwards,  on  tbc  north  side  of  the  Valley,  ralfaer 
flat  oti  its  top,  and  forming  a  range  of  very  wet  and 
cold  Arabic  Fields;  yet  m>  remarkably  were  they  co- 
vered in  some  parts  with  rounded  Quartz  Pebbles,  as 
large  as  Hens  and  Ducks  Kggs,  that  a  cursory  ub^rver 
might  have  supposed  considerable  patches  in  these 
Ficbls  to  be  mere  Gravel  underneath:  on  the  ixlge  of 
tbc  Bog  against  this  Clay  patch,  the  Wiiler  had  (iii 
coiaraon  with  Valley  Bogs  wherever  1  have  oW-rved 
tbein)  exactly  the  appearance  of  springing  from,  or 
coniuig  out  of  Ibis  Hill  (of  Clay),  that  rose  by  an  easy 
slope,  perhaps  10  or  15  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
Bog;  the  Peat  being  here  tbe  -wettest,  and  pretty  uni- 
formly higher  than  it  naii  soidc yards  southward,  within 
the  Bog,  and  must  of  the  thriving  aquatics  were  found 
in  this  cluvatcd  margin  to  the  Bog.  A  crooked  old 
Hcilgc  grew  along  the  edge  of  this  Clay  patch,  that 
Mr.  B.  suggested  to  His  Grace  and  the  Committee, 
might  with  advantage  be  grubbed  up,  snd  bis  new 
open  Drain,  bccomea  much  handsomer  and  more  proper 
division  of  the  Arable  and  MeudowLand,  in  future: 
ibis  being  H&s4:nted  to,  Mr.  E.  proceeded  to  stake  out, 
first  a  cut  from  the  Brook,  across  the  level  Hog  to  tho 
edge  of  the  Clay  slope,  joining  its  stream  with  an  ob- 
tase  instead  of  an  acute  angle,  in  order  that  it  might 
line  with  a  Dilch,  in  the  adjoining  Proprietor's  Land 
ioWcstoningjand  then  several  connected  straight  lines, 
HcBch  as  far  as  they  could  be  carried,  so  as  not  to  de- 
B,  oh  3  Tiatt 
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viate  materially  from  il^  very  edge  of  ilie  Bog :  in  thii 
operation  Mr.  E.  was  left  entirely  to  himself,  except, 
by  the  Laboured  who  drove  Stakes  by  liis  directiont 
the  Committee,  His  Grace,  and  myself,  standing  on  the 
Hill  or  at  a  distance,  viewing  his  operations ;  which 
done,  Mr.  E.  waS'  asked  by  His  Grace,  whether  it 
would  make  any  difference,  if  this' Cut  was  performed 
bj^  measure^  under  the  direction  of  his  own  Ageiit*, 
according  to  dimensions  and  directions  for  every  part 
in  writing,  to  be  then  furnished  ?  "  Not  any,"  Mr.  E. 
replied;  and  immediately  stated  the  exact  width  at  top 
and  at  bottom,  and  depth  at  each  of  his  stakes,  that  Uic 
Drain  was  to  be  cut,  and  how  he  wished  tlie  excavated 
stuff  disposed  of,  in  making  up  the  edges  of  the  Drain 
on  either  side,  where  the  surface  was  lower  than  usoal, 
and  the  remainder  to  be  wheeled  into  ohi  Turf-pits  and 
low  places  on  the  Bog:  all  which  being  committed  to 
writing,  by  one  of  the  Committee,  the  Paper  washanded 
to  me,  io  see  its  directions  carried  into  effect;  and  which 
was  strictly  and  most  faithfully/ pevioriued.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  cutting,  after  the  cross  Cut  was  done^ 
proved  to  be  alluvial  Clay,  with  occasional  Quartz 
and  otlicr  Pebbles,  and  a  slight  scattiT  of  sandy  (travel 
on  its  top,  as  already  hinted,  with  little  or  no  Water^ 
but  what  oozed  over  or  thro^  the  south  side  of  the  Drain, 
from  the  Bog,  which  still,  nevertheless,  continued  as  wet 
as  ever,  to  the  very  edge  of  this  Drain,  though  about 
five  feet  deep:  the  other  or  land-side,  got  dry  almost 
immediately,  where  any  of  the  bog  or  wet  ground 
happened  to  be  cut  off  by  it. 


*  His  Grace  was  influenced  in  making  this  proposal,  by  having  no* 
ticcd  f  c  ve.  slow  progress,  and  grea.  expense,  of  the  Drains  performed 
hy  M  *•>  ay-Men  in  hi*  i'ark,  and  by  wishing  not  to  suspend  the 
ptojress  oi  those  Drains*- 

Mr. 
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Mr-  Elki'nglon  ,waa  npprisecl  by  Wter,  of  (lie  Cut 

bctti^  compU'tcil,  nnd  ftmn  iifltr  rtiini!  to  Woljariij  and 

^^        took   Hrtrley    and  liis' b'lreing  uppar»tas  uilh  him  fo 

^^U      Prtdlej',    wlierr,    aflT   viewing  (he  Cut,  ho  and    his 

^^B  '  Fordnmn,  rxprnud  (hemsclves  wrtl  vhHsHcU  wUfa    i(a 

^^    ''CTCcniion ;  nnd  Mr.  E.  dirccled  and  sliiid  lo  src,  «-vp- 

nil  dixji  holrs  bored  in  Us  boliom,  in  solid  Clat/y  like 

ils  sides:  nnd  Ihia  burcing  si   little  more  than  a  pole 

t'dtstant,  Horify  afterwards  continninl,  through  u!I  the 
IcDglh  of  the  Cut,  Tnll  n  quitrler  ol'a  mile  I  think; 
and  ihni,  finding  bnt  little  in<:reiii>e  of  water  in  the 
Drain,  and  tire  Bog  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Dmin  to 
cAiitiniic  as  ut't  as  ever,  he  went  tbrongh  the  Cnt  again, 
and  xtiirt:  iioUf,  iibout  four  fetl  long  nnd  two  leet 
wide,  and  ns  deep  as  he  could  throw  ont  ihe  hard  Clnj' 
that  he  dug  nr  picked  from  them,  htid  then  set  his 
Labourers,  to  gather  pcbblts  from  the  ploughed  lands 
adjoininir,  to  till  nptiiese  great  holes  with;  yet  all  nasto 
ito  purpose,  tia  Spring  or  Stratum  copatiie  of  ronrey' 
ingone,  was  cut  or  pierced  in  all  this  length  of  open  cut, 
and  of  boreing  and  sinking !  Thesnbseqneiit  0))enilions 
areshorlly  ghinoedat,  in  Mr.  William  Smith's  '^Ob«:r- 
Tations  on  Wafer- meadows,"  p.  95,  &c.  and  are  the 
lesB  proper  for  me  to  detail,  bcrc  at  least,  as  J  saw  no 
^^  more  of  them  than  my  nbsoliilt  duty  required  ;  being, 
^^v-'ls  I  trust  every  one  ought  in  such  circumstances  to  he, 
^fp'^ucb  disgusted,  at  such  evident  squander  of  my  noble 
'  Employer's  money.  After  some  years,  a  large  octavo 
Volume  appeared  (fmm  the  pen  of  a  person  whom  I 
shall  not  disturb  in  his  merited  exile  arsd  oblivion), 
which  was  industriously  circuhited  in  Hnlfurd shire, 
particularly  in  the  Market  Town  where  the  Betlfiird- 
tbirc  Reporter  freqnenls,  I    lielicve,  and  of  course  he 

tlnust  have  seen   il,  I  presume  (aod  as  it  is  ycl  on  sale 
,  B  b  4  in 
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in  some  Book  Shops))  designed  as  a  general  attack  on 
tbe  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  on  its 
Members  and  Proceedij^s ;  and  among  otiier  fit  sub* 
jccts,  the  writer  pretends  to  advocate  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Elkington,  as  an  injured  man!  (but  without  Mr.  £.*8 
knowledge  or  privity,  1  fi«l  confidenl),  and  roundly 
asserts,  that  the  Drainage  of  Prisley  Bog  failed,  through 
Mr.  Farey  having  altered  the  place  of  tlie  Drain 
that  Mr.  E.  staked  out!,  than  which  nothing  could  1^ 
more  untrue,  as  1  have  stated,  and  for  which  assertion, 
I  can  with  confidence  refer  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and 
all  those  living  who  were  on  the  Committee,  and  aaw 
the  Cut  alter  it  was  made,  or  to  those  at  Woburn  or 
Prisley,  who  beard  and  saw  what  Mr.  E.  or  his  man 
said  and  did,  on  taking 'Charge  of  the  Cut  in  qne^ioa, 
and  ever  after,  while  they  continued  in  the  County. 

Mr.  Batcbelor*s  words,  iii  the  quotation  in  page  364, 
by  wliich  I  began  (his  long  digression,  bear  too  evident 
an  allusion  to  tiiese  slanders,  to  allow  of  my  passing 
by  this  opportunity  of  refuting  them,  and  for  which, 
I  trust,  that  the  Keadtrr  will  excuse  me. 

A  diligent  enquiry,  while  i  was  on  ray  Derbyshire  Sur- 
vey-, procured  me  information,  of  but  (wo  Gentlemen  in 
the  County,  that  employed  Mr.  Elkington  to  drain, 
FrancisN.C.  Mundy,  Esq.  at  Ma  rkeaton,  about  the  year 
1794  or  1795,  and  the  late  Job  Hart  Price  Clarke,  Esq. 
at  JSutJon  in  Scarsdale,  a  year  or  two  later.  Mr.  Mun- 
dy's  account  to  me  was,  that  the  Leicestershire  Graziers 
early  employed  Mr.  E.  and  praised  him  hii^lily  ;  he 
came  to  Maikeuton  Park,  and  set  out  two  Drains,  on 
the  slope  of  the  litrd  Marl  Hill  S  of  the  Hall,  that  were 
made  seven  or  eight  feet  deep,  and  bored,  in  search  of 
tnari  Itahages^  as  Mr.  E.  termed  the  Springs  in  these 
beds  of  Marl-stone,  that  he  expected  to  meet  with^  but 

did 
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ot,  aiid  (Itcse  Drains  failed  entirely.  Mr.  M. 
aflerwiinU  liad  SLone  Drains  luid,  at  two  to  Ino  nnd  a 
quarter  feet  deep,  on  llic  wc-t  purls  of  iliia  Hill,  and  cf- 
fectually  cured  lUcm  :  two  ntlicr  Dmins  whicli  Mr.  E- 
wt  out,  in  the  gravelly  fiul  in  t&e  Valli'y  W  of  llicHaH, 
took  cITcct :  niivif«ing  tllCl^(.■  Drains,  1  nolici-d,  Iiow- 
erer,  liiat  Ilie  ojic  which  poititf  to  MBckworlli  Stoepli-, 
had  Ruslies  growing  above  it  in  |tU-itly,  at  iho'cdgcof 
the  Gravel. 

In  tlie  N£  pail  uf  SuKoti'Purk,  on  Coal-meaHiireB, 

Mr.  ICIkington  si4  out  and  i>up<<riiilcndctl  some  Drains, 

for  llic  late  Mr.   Cliirkw;    wliicli   not   answerinir  (hfi 

inlcnded  purpusL-  of  remltring  Jlie  land  dry  (as  Mr.  W. 

It.  Thomas  of    (.'brstcrliL'ld  h:i»   iiifornird  nie),    and 

his  charges  also  bi-ing  ihuiight  cxtniviigiuit,  on  (hese 

twogroundB  illr.  {.'.  resibtcd  the  pitymentof  Mr.   E.'s 

^^{MBand,  on  account  of  the  nbove  work,  omt  Itte  Cause 

^^fenieoD  to  be  tried  lit  the  Assixcsat  Derby,  bnt  was, 

^Pp  Uic  reconiineHdaliun  of  Ihe  .Itidge,  reti-rred  to  a  Bar- 

mler.     The  late  Mr.  William   Spear  of  GmyVlnii, 

was   the  A"orney   for  Mr.  Cinrke  in  this  OftiiBT,  at 

wbofic  Chambers  i  have  called,  in  hnpes  of  eiHitig,  from 

the  Brief  prepared  for  the  Triul,  mure  precisely  the 

merits  of  (his  case,  and  of  learning;;  the  issue;  but   his 

^Sjicc€s6ors,  Messrs.  Ciirdiile  and  Vonng,  were  uniiblr  to 

^^■gd  the  Brief,  or  n&sist  inc  herein;   and  1   h;ive  only 

^l^co  able  further  to  learn  (through  a   friend)  from  Mr. 

^Tlodgkinson  of  Sulloii,  who  wiis  Mr.  Clarke'^  Agent  at 

Ibelime,  that  Mr.  I^lkington  eni)>lied  a  (Wp   Pond  in 

(he  I'ark,  in  order  to   lay  his   Drains  into  the  hole, 

made  several  deep  Drains,  ant)  bornland  sunk  Wells  in 

Ibcm,  *'  without  any  benefit  (o  the  surface,"  and  yet 

^ii  churgrs  were,  near  'iOOl,  fur   liihour,  luid  near  tho 

ttne  sum  for  his  own  skill  and  attendances  !  I  lament, 
that 
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that  1  beard  nothing  of  this  instance  of  Mr.  E.*8-opem« 
tions,  till  long  after  I  had  left  the  neigbboarheod  of 
Sutton,  or  I  would  have  procured  a  more  satisfactory 
account,  particularly  as  to  the  soilj  and  cause  of  ike 
.  wetness  intended  to.  be  ri^medied,  than  I  have  since 
been  able  to  obtatn. 

In  the  considerable  spaces  of  the  adjoining  Counties 
that  I  Mr^ntover.  I  saw  or  heard  of  no  others  of  Mr.  E.*s 
Drainages,  except  from  Mr.  Joseph  Chell,  of  Over« 
seal,  ^ho  told  me,  that  he  was  employed  at  Fisher* 
wick*Park,  StalTordshire,  and  failed  there :  fortunafdy^ 
not  one  of  the  eleven  other  professional  Drainers  m 
Derbyshire,  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  lo  mention 
herein,  or  even  any  of  its  Amateurs  in  the  Art,  have,  I 
believe,  experienced  similar  bad  luck  with  their  Drains. 

Nothing  is  more  common  among  Faimers  in  some 
Districts,  than  to  hear  of  "  Wall  Springs,"  or  such 
as  they  suppose  to  rise  perpendicularly,  from  a  great 
depth  in  the  earth,  just  in  particular  spots j  through 
some  weak  parts  of  the  Strata,  as  some  have  expressed 
themselves:  but  since  I  have  turned  my  attention  to 
all  tlie  circumstances  of  the  Strata,  and  of  Faults  or 
the  Fissures  or  Breaks  therein,  as  well  as  to  the  alluvial 
Patches  on  the  ^Strata,  1  have  never  seen  a  single 
instance  of  a  Spring  rising  orilj/  in  one  placcy  except  by 
the  assistance  of  Art,  as  in  a  Well,  or  Bore-hole,  and  I 
think,  that  the  very  name  of  f Fa// Springs,  refers  them 
to  the  line  of  Springs  (generally  straight,  or  near  it) 
which  will  be  seen  breaking  out  by  the  side  of  many 
Faults,  that  present  nearly  vertical  planes  or  walls  of 
water-tight  Fault-stuff  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  500  and  501), 
and  are  so  common  in  some  Coal  Districts,  with  which 
practical  Colliers  are  so  well  acquainted.  See  Mr. 
John  Bailey's  Durham  Report,  p.  30. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  can  exceed  the  disgusting  quackery,  or  th(? 
fnischicYOusness  of  those,  pretenders  to  the  difficoU 
Art  of  Draimtigy  Wfhoj  talking  into  a  wet  piece  of 
f  ronnd  or  a  bo^,  without  much  hesitation,  fix  them- 
selircs,  and  begin  to  caper  on  some  particular  spot,  ex* 
cbiiming,  "  Here  is  the  centre  of  the  Spring!"  "  Here 
is  the  Spring  head  !"  ^^  Here  lies  the  source  of  the  mis- 
chief!^' *^  Here  rises  the  Spring  which  occasions  the 
bog  !"  &c.  &c.  which  I  have  often  been  doomed  to  see 
and  hear;  as  well  as  have  experienced  the  delight,  of 
aecing  the  operations  of  Drainers,  who,  after  carefully 
inspecting  the  surface  of  a  wet  piece  of  ground,  on 
vhicli  their  art  in  Spring  Draining  was  to  he  exercised, 
next  taking  a  more  extended  view  of  the  adjoining 
'Lands,  particularly  such  as  appear  wet,  or  show 
narks  of  Draining  having  been  performed,  enquiring 
if  necessary,  into  the  history  of  such,  from  the  Occu* 
piers  of  the  Lands,  with  a  view  of  tracing  or  discover- 
ing a  straight  line  of  wet  places  crossing  the  inequali* 
ilea  of  the  ground,  without  being  much  influenced  by 
them,  as  indications  of  a  Fault j  whose  Clay  Wall 
holds  up  the  water  in  the  Strata  on  one  side  of  it,  and 
forces  it  to  flow  evec  all  the  lower  places  o(  i(b  top  ;  or, 
to  trace  a  crooked  or  serpentine  line  of  Springs,  that 
jctat  be  referred,  either  to  the  lower  edge  of  some 
parous  itratum  or  Gravel  or  Sand  Patch,  resting  on 
OQe  less  so,  or  waicf'tight^  which  luissets  on  the  side  of 
a  Hill,  and  over  which  retentive  stratum  it  flows,  iu 
all  the  lower  pbces  of  its  edge  ;  or,  to  the  upper  edge 
of  some  water-tight  stratum  or  alluviar  Patchy  that 
laps  against  a  porous  stratum,  and  pens  the  water  in  it^ 
lintii  it  flows  over  the  lower  parts  in  its  eilge;  if  none 
of  these  appear,  but  an  isolated.  Bog  or  Moss  pre»ents 
itself,  the  next  attention  of  such  have  t)een  to  discover, 

whether 
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"irlietharaeiiiii.Qf  its  parts  or  edges  «•  nut  lijiilbsif 
its  imaatie  plants,  giowiiig  mpie  vigmmslys 
and  to  ii^fiom  tbstaoci  tkfi  waj  and  nuuwejr  iairk&Ai 
vioistupQ  is  StappUfld  to  tte  Bqg  (wMcby  as  I  kava.iiflMl 
before  obssnwd  in  thnie  V^luiaes,  maj  alinasst  ha  faap 
snnied  to  rest  on  Sandy,  ratber  than  on  Torjr  CSajqr 
«iatters)|  whicbf  if  in  tlie  bottom  of  a  Dak,  or  osMlk 
toting  a  Faff«ywio^9  the  depth  and  incieasittg  sniiitljr 
of  its  Peat,  as  we  penetrate  it  with  an  Angor,  mmytki$0 
the  leason  why  irater,  which,  in  the  original  alaisijaf 
tbe  VaUej,  quietly  ooaed  into  the  Braok  or  BiTfbMa 
its  bottom,  ont  of  porous  Strata,  has  pvogiessiM^ 
bO|Bn forced  tori^e in  snch  Strata,  and>flov  on  to^ 
invigorate  the  edges  of  the  Beat;  while,  in  some 
oases,  the  Peat  has  remained  spongy  and  perfjoaair 
water  in  particular  spots,  and  thrdngh  which  mnJt 
parts f  not  of  Strata,  or  even  alluvial  Soil*,  but.  of 

lbs 
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*  It  it  not  meant  here  to  contend,  that  the  uppemosl  ficnituai  mt 
Patch  of  clayey  matter,  is  not  aomdtimct  to  nearly  excavated  tliroqgh  by 
Valleys  and  Denudations,  that  water  bursts  through  it  from  U)9  ponnf 
Stratum  immediately  below  it ;  but  tp  combat  the  idea,  of  crater-like 
holes  or  local  perforations,  whether  open  or  "filled  with  porous  matter, 
that  let  up  water  from  mysterious  sources  at  great  or  unknown  depcfcs  !■ 
the  £arth,  that  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  so  mych  entmooiit  writiqgi 
and  of  .still  more  mischievous  quackery,  of  late  years,  in  Tapping  wb4 
very  deep  Drain-cutting,  for  such  Springs :  still  less  is  it  meant  to  denyi 
that  in  most  situations,  there  are  porous  Strata  charged  with  pent  dr.  coo* 
strained  water  beneath  the  surface,   and  often  at  very  great  depdM, 
which  would  rise  greatly,  if  perforated  by  a  Well  or  Boro-hole;  but  I  coo* 
tend  only,  that  all  such  ^ater-charged  Strata  are,  or  may  be  knowBt 
and  can  be  shown  to  connect  with  ib^  surface^  where  they  receive  tkdr 
water,  at  as  great  or  a  higher  level  than  the  same  would  so  rise,  on  g^iniiig 
a  new  or  partial  vent :  and  on  the  subject  of  deep  WdU  (whereon  I  am 
often  consulted  professionalty),  I  even  hold  it  as  a  maalm,  almost  uAiS^ 
bly  definable  4k)|a  Um  (oiomi  itr^tified  Mn^oture  of  ;th«  carth»  tlva^iP 

any 
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I  Peat,  the  water  breaks  up,  and  supplies  constant 
moiKliirc  to  the  surrounding  surfnce  of  the  Bog,  and 
occasions,  in  time,  a  peaty  knowl  or  bump  tliereutt. 

K Contrary  to  the  empirical  presnraption  of  some,  who 
ins  §et  out  expensive  Drains  (to  bo  cxccuteil  at  the 
It  of  others)  from  a  mere  view  of  the  Surface,  by 
filher  sticking  down  a  few  Pegs,  or  turning  up  a  Soil 
here  and  there,  as  direclions  to  the  Workmen,  without 
the  use  of  a  Spirit-level  or  any  other  instrument:  the 
cautious  and  scientific  Practitioner,  after  all  the  lights 
that  Theory  can  throw  on  the  case,  have  been  obtained 
SB  above,  will,  af^er  roughly  slaking  out  the  most  fat* 
Bible  course  for  liis  Drains  (levels  considered),  cause  seve- 
ral trial-holes  to  be  sunk  in  or  near  to  the  line  of  lliem, 
ns  deep  as  his  Drains  are  thought  necessary  to  be  (if 
practicable  fur  Water,  and  bore  where  i(  is  not),  lx>(h 
to  satisfy  hiiusclfnnd  the  Labourers,  of  the  kind  of  cut- 
tiFig,  and  the  difficulties  likely  lobe  met nilh, that  should 
always  rcguliitc  the  prices  per  rod  or  yard,  that  the 
work  should  be  lef  at,  ufler  the  Lines  have  been  deli* 
iiitively  sellleil,  and  the  depth  in  difTerent  parts  regu- 
lated, by  the  use  of  a  good  Level  (where  necessary); 


Mijr  Iru  atmann,  wliMC  a^nc  dtplh  ofclxyi  ran  be  pmRratnl  withoul 
awtt'wg  Springi  (ot  bad  odci  only  1n  th«ir  inMrreniDg  Sirani),  (lur 
^^^HKjr  uTgoud  micr  majr  ht  obuiucd,  and  perpduallj-  flmr  oVer  ih> 
^^^fcec  of  ill  own  accord,  11  in  all  ibr  Vale  Of  LondoD  ;  or  etta  m  ri>(, 
^^^^}'  lii^  rn  building  in  lonie  uiiiatlont,  ai  at  BoiIod,  and  Dumcrcui 
^^•Bmt  placM  in  ihr  Fens,  nighi  doubllm  be  ilinwn.  If,  unTorlunairlf, 
aanml  perfondoiu  ihrouph  ihr  Siri'i  had  htm  ai  conmion  u  tant  bavc 
a  could  Rcici  tun  known  the  bnwfitt  of  thii  mim(ili  ifl 
n  of  uppiii](  Spring*. 
k'll  It  bopnl,  (lt.li  DO  Prnfeuionil  Lriinrii  now  itipuJiile  with  ihtir 
Ojcrstbal  tlidrwnrkinKFotecum'-alliivca  Ciuguf  Mm  uadrr 
^  all  wrlun^!  »i  very  h'^^h  it^y  viagn.  ^nr.  to  be  IxsiJn  lupplicd  wiih 
■  pMioaiDf  tiroDg  il/ifrom  tlitif  Celtan! 

and 
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and  not  nnfrequently,  the  unexpected  appearanioes  of 
(he  soU  or  strata  exhibited  in  such  triaUhoIeSi  *or  the 
quantity  and  manner  in  which  Water  enters  from  the 
sides  or  bottoms  of  those  holes  while  sinking,  will  in* 
duce  a  material  alteration,  or  an  entire  change,  in  the 
principle  of  proceeding;  a  d^roe  of  deference  to  as 
periment  and  practical  trial,  which  no  genuine  Artist 
will  sec  derogatory  in  the  least  to  bis  theoretic  skill 
or  experience,  and  which  no  Employer  ought  to  wonder 
at,  or  in  the  least  grudge  him  the  time  required, 'foK 
repeating  his  operations,  as  often  as  may  be  necenaiy, 
both  for  saying  expense  and  ensuring  success  in  his 
projected  improvements;  not  to  mention  the  great  public 
good  or  great  harm  that  he  may  do,  by  way  of  exam* 
pie,  according  as  his  success  b  economic',  and  perfect 
or  otherwise. 

In  entering  tlius  far  into  the  principles  and  practice 
of  setting  out  Drains,  I  have  no  intention  of  recora** 
mending  Farmers,  or  even  Gentlemen  or  their  Agents, 
perhaps,  to  attempt  the  execution  of  the  same  by  their 
ordinary  Labourers,  or  even  of  recommending  the  set^ 
ting  out  of  the  work  to  be  attempted  by  themselves,  con- 
vinced as  I  am,  that  the  theory  and  practice  of  this 
^  Art, arc  both  so  very  complicated  and  ditlicult,  that  very 
few  would  become  tolerable  masters  of  either,  before 
they  had  drained  their  own  Farms  or  Estates,  and  their 
dear-bought  knowledge  would  be  of  no  further  use  to 
them  ;  and  what  blunders,  and  injuries  to  the  cause  of 
improvement,  may  they  not  in  the  mean  lime  commit? 
wHich  a  liberal  encouragement  to  Professors  and  under* 
takers  of  the  work,  might  have  avoided,  with  signal 
benefit  to  themselves,  in  most  cases. 

Labourers  are  a  long  time  before  they  become  expert, 
in  working  with  effect  in  a  deep  Drain,  unless  unneces- 
sarily 
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riljr  widened  to  make  them  room;  or  at  throwing  the 
staff  over  their  heads  often,  to  fill  up  the  Drain  after 
them,  instead  of  loading  the  sides  with  it,  to  be  again 
removed,  and  to  endanger,  by  its  weight,  and  their  tread* 
ing,  the  slipping,  caveing,  or  coUing  in  of  the  Drain :  be- 
fore they  know  well  on  which  side,  and  how  near  to  lay 
their  soil  from  the  Drain,  what  appearances  indicate 
the  necessity  of  struttii^g  the  sides,  how  to  proceed 
when  slips  have  happened,  or  quicksands,  or  very  soft 
Betters  occur,  where  boreing  should  be  had  recourse 
to,  how  deep,  and  how  to  perform  it  readily:  before 
they  become  expert  and  expeditious  in  laying  the 
Bricks,  Tiles,  Stones,  Wood,  &c.  in  their  Drains,  in  a 
safei  durable,  and  cheap  manner,  and  of  covering  them 
properly,  &c.  &c.  And  such  Men,  when  traiiiied  and 
experienced,  will  make  no  difficulties  of  travelling  to 
distant' places  (for  a  fixed  sum  per  mile,  to  include 
w^ges  and  expenses),  and  of  getting  lodgings  and  pro* 
visions,  at  new  places,  from  knowing  how  i6  go  about 
procuring  such,  whijc  they  are  executing  the  work  bj/ 
contract  J  under  a  Professional  Master. 
.  1  think,  that  few  things  would  tend  more  to  improve 
and  promole  the  draining  of  Land,  than  were  Pre- 
miums  to  be  offered  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Provincial  Socielies/not  to  the  Owners  or  Occupiers 
of  Lands  drained,  as  heretofore,  but  to  Professional 
Drainers  and  Lndertakers  of  sudi  works  by  Contract: 
for  instance,  a  Premium  for  the  greatest  number  of 
acres  effectually  drained,  for  one  or  irore  ProprietorS| 
ia  a  given  lime,  according  to  Certificates  f(om  the  Own- 
ers ^nd  Occupiers  of  th(^  Lands  and  proper  Witnesses; 
pother  to  the  Professional  Drainer  employed  by  the 
greatest  number  of  I^and-owners  or  Farmers,  on  eflSsc- 
tual  Drainages^  however  small,  withinagiven  time:  la 

portion 
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portion  of  tbe  Pieratem  in  etch  am  to  go  to  tht  Lm 
booien  actually  employed,  if  ihej  worked  by  mtmrnie 
or  bargain:  wUeb  wontd  enooor^ge  andinomietUi 
moet  uaefal  body  of  Men. 

I  am  very  happy,  in  being  able  to  mention  so  nmmf 
Professional  DrainerSy  or  ondertakera  of  sncb  woifcai 
with  the  places  vbqe  they  have  been  employed  in  Dm* 
bysliiie,  at  follows,  viz. 

Mr.  James  Alsop  of  Kirk  Ireton,  near  Wirkswoitk' 

8SW. 
Mr.  Joseph  Ghdl  of  Oversea!  near  Ashbj-de-b* 

Zouch,  Letoestershire  S  W  ;-^has  drained  at  Btr* 

TowrFields,  Catton,  Chilcote,  Croxall,  Ediagaie^ 

Littleover,  LuUington,  Newton-Solney^  Roslentaii 

&c. 
Mr.  Robert  Cresswell  of  Idericb*hay,  near  Wirks* 

worth  S. — at  Alderwcisley,  Alton  in  WirksworUt, 

Holland  Ward,  Iderich-h«iy,  Tarnditch,  Wirlo- 

worth,  Wyasfon.  &c. 
Mr.  WiUiam  Hardy  of  Breasfon,  near  Derby  8£| 

(late  of  Kegworth). — at  Risley,  Sandtacre,  Will- 

thorpe,  &c. 
Mr.  John  Johnson  of  Uni^i^  Lod^,  near  Ashby^de* 

la-Zooch,  Jie'cesteishue  SW. — at  Ashby  Wqldii 

Leic  Measham,  &c. 
Messrs.  William  imk*  Thomas  T^therland  of  Appleby, 

near  Ashhy-df*-lH«Zoucr«,  hnc,  SW. 
Mr.  Ell  ward  Maslrjv**,  at  fJcnrv  Smithes,  Esq.  of 

]Nofri^-Ui(l  m'\,-    \:>!ttn-de*lu-Zouch,    Leicerter* 

shire  W. 
The    latt*  John  MiIIkt  of  \T  irk  north;— at   FVne* 

ma'::'^    v.r 
Mr.  iifi^x^   Kh^jt  of  Vfaok ^vortii,  nrar  Derby  W.— • 

at 
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at  Aston  on  Trent,  Barrow  on  Trent,  Chaddesden, 
Coxbench,  Donisthorpe,  Intake,  Mackworth, 
Markenton,  Radburne,  Repton,  Swarkcstone^Wes* 
sin^ton,  &;c. 

Mr.  Thomas  Rushfon  of  Chilcote^  near  Measbam 
S  W, — at  Lullington. 

Mr.  John  Samples  of  BcKon,  near  Loaghboroagbi 
Leicestershire  N  W. — ^at  Burrowash,  Dale-Abbeyi 
Drayco(,HopweII,  Locko-Park,  Risley,  Sandiacre, 
Spondon,  Stanton  by  Dale,  Wibthorpe,  &c. 

Mr.  John  Swift  of  Hather-Tum,  near  Loughboroagh 
NNW. — at  Risley,  Sandiacre,  &c.^ 

In  conyersation  with  some  of  these  Drainers^  I  noted 
is  follows ; 

Mr.  Robert  Cresswell  informed  me,  that  he  employs 
9  or  IS  Men  in  draining ;  engages  tbem  for  half  a  year 
certain,  at  90s.  or  Sis.  per  week  from  Lady*day  to  Mi* 
ehaelmas,  and  175.  or  18s.  the  other  half  year;  works 
tbem  in  Gangs  of  three  each ;  and  usually  undertakes 
the  draining  at  prices  per  rood  (of  seven  yards),  rary- 
ing  according  to  depth  and  circumstances,  viz.  three 
iirct  deep  at  3s.  to  5.f.  {ler  rood,  four  feet  drains  55.  to 
St.,  six  feet  drains  75.  (o  9s.  for  labour  only;  the  Em« 
ploycr  finding  Stones,  Bricks,  or  Tiles,  and  Cartage. 
This  Gentleman  also  since  furnished*  me  with  a  very 
particular  plan  and  account  of  a  Drainage  which  he 
cflfected  for  Francis  Flurt,  Esq.  at  AUIcrwasley. 

Mr.  John  Potter  has  practistxl  Draining  since  the. 
year  1786 ;  employs  5  to  SO  Men,  principally  in  deep  or 
Spring-draining:  sometimes  he  undertakes  jobs  at  certain 
watms  of  Money,  but  more  commonly  is  paid  by  the  rod 
(of  7  yards),  viz.  for  three- feet  Drains  Id.  to  12d.  per 
rod,  four  feet  Drains  SOd.  to  3f .,  five  feet  Drains  2i*  6d. 

I>EJIBY.  VOL.  II.]  C  £  to 


\ 

(o4!.i  mx  fioet  Onint  St.  to  £#•,  sev^  loetr  Dnipp  St. 
<ip  7«-»^bt  fiset  Draiiu  6f .  to  Sf.s  loiiietinieibeluvcat 
pftrta  of  a  Drain  twdye  fi^  deep,  and  agraed  far  it  at 
&•  In  the  three-feet  Drains  be  tometiioei  mei  Tunrea 
only ;  nnlesi  Stone  ia  good  and  near  at  haiid ;  Drai^ug^ 
Tiles  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  453)  are  found  the  cbeapert  anil 
bests  uses  it  one  to  two  and  a  half  incK  Aagnr,  apoofd^ 
if%g  to  the  qnantity  of  Water  Fhich  be  expects  to  tap. 
,  Mr.  John  Samples,  has  be^a  a  Drainer  since  1788| 
the  fint  four  yean  and  a  half  of  y^hich  period,  ha 
vorked  undisr  Mr.  ElUogton;  has  of  late  years  bad 
14  to  40  Men  tender  him  i  nsually  undertakes  .bis  Srain^ 
at  per  yard,  according,  to  depths,  yiz.  three  feet  Drains 
Iftdf.  to  5(t*9  average  ^.  perhaps;  firarieet  Draina  |dL 
io9d.^  average  7d.i  five  feet  Drains  Sd.  to  12if.,  ave» 
rage  lOi/.;  six  feet  Drains  12d*  to  18J.,  average  IM.; 
seven  feet  Drains  I8d, ;  eight  feet  Drains  2ld, ;  nine 
£set  2id,;  and  increase  3d.  per  foot  if  deeper:  the  Em- 
ployer finding  and  bringing  Stones,  Bricks,  Pipe-bricks 
or  Tiles,  and  the  use  of  Planks  and  Stretchers  to  keep 
up  the  sides  of  deep  Drains,  or  in  bad  ground. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  mention,  in.  order,  the  places 
vhere,  and  on  whosie  Estates  or  Farms,  I  saw  or  had 
accounts,  of  this  first  of  all  Agricultural  Improvements, 
Draining^  viz. 

Alderwaslcy  (on  the  Estate  of  Francis  Hurt,  Esq.), 
done  under  Cresswell ;  SO  acres  of  very  difficult 
ground  ;  cost  90SI, 

Alton  in  Wirksworth  (the  late  Mr.  Francis  Bruckfidd), 
cost  4.f .  6d.  per  rood,  under  Cresswell. 

Ash  in  Sutton  (Mr.  Richard  Harrison);  deep  Drains, 
laid  with  Pipe*Bricks.  Borring  in  the  Skerries,  or 
thin  Marl-stone  beds  in  the  Red  Marl  here,  bsi 
effected  a  very  great  improvement* 

Ashorer 


AshoTerfMr.  Juhn  Milnes,  on  Grecnbousc  Farm). 
Alton  oil   Trent  (Rov.  NatliiiiiicI  P.  Johnson),  under 
Potter. 

riiTDW  on  Trent  (Messrs.  John  and  Robert  Porter, 
Wni.  Snitis,  and  John  and   Joseph   Sharp),  nndcr 
Poltcr. 
B»r(on  Ulount  (Frnncis  Bradi^haw,  Esq.  and  Mr.  John 

WcWt,  at  the  Lodge). 
Blackwnll  (Mr.  John  Blackwall),  sec  Vol.  i.  p.  406; 
on  Mr.  H.'s  Fnrm  (which  has  been  500  years  in  the 
family),  ho  was  the  first  that  adopted  deep  Drains  lit 
these  pHrls;  has  laid  some  lH  and  ]5  feet  deep,  and 
more  than  7000  yards,  more  than  10 J  feet  deep!  has 
efi'cctnally  drained  300  ucrea  that  was  before  wet  and 
Dnpr^filabli':  he  has  not  much  used  the  Augur,  ex- 
cept for  proving  the  measures,  but  opened  holes  be- 
^low  liis  Drains  occasionally,  with  on  Jron  Bar  (as 
Mr.  Elltington  at  first  did),  having  found  the  Drains 
lo  sink  across  or  very  near  where  the  Augur  had  been 
used. 
DjUover  (Rev.  Edward  Oiler);  the  Skelc'ons  of  Cattle, 
twice  found  in  the  Drains,  in  the  boirpy  Mires  occa- 

§sioncd  by  the   Springs   from  the  Grit-stone  Rocks 
across  Mr.  O.'s  Farm,  showci!,  that  these  parts  were 
not  merely  useless,  but  fatal  lo  Animals:  no<r  Ihc 
Land  is  dry,  and  Walcr-lrougfis  in  his  Yaidii  are 
excellently  supplied  from  Ilic-Mf  .'^prinirs. 
Boylhorp  (Wooton  Rerkenshaw  Thomas,   Eitq  );    in 
the  yi-ar  1811,  nflcr  the  dUcontinnnncc  of  the  pumji- 
■    ing,  and  the  Jilling  up  of  llie  Sliafls   at  Boylhorp 
^B'  Col)i«ry,  on  account  of  Uic  supernbundanri;  of  Wa> 
B>(er  in  lb»o  Coal-Pils,  two  Fickis  of  Mr.  Thomas's, 
^B  laying  east  of  the  Engines,  that  always  had  Ikcu 
^B  too  vet,  became  much  worse,  until  ibry  were  cfiec- 
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tnfeiUy  dndnedy  and  made  ibniid  Land,  bjr  iD^ndc^ 
*  diaiitty  of  iio  gieaCdepthi  in  a  tatchd '  or  boaendi 
part  of  the  l(Hh  Rock,  under  ydlow  alloT&d'GU^. 
.firadbj  P^rk  (Eari  Cherterfidd);  in  the  yean  IflOOto 
180G  inctiinY^,  his  LoidAip,  by  hb  Very  able  Agent 
Mr. 'Francis  Blaikie,  laid  34,690  yards  ran,  oifi»- 
▼ered  Dmins,  formed  of  Sione,.  Brick,  and  Torf^ 
deep  and  shallow  included,  at  the  cost  of  fiSSt  in* 
the  whdle,  or  more  than  4rf.  per  yard  on  the  aTeng^ 
floine  were  laid  14  feet  deq[i:  the  imprOTement  has  ^ 
been  most  striking^  the  usual  Herbage'  of  Faatiires 
naturally  sonnd,  has  suooeisded  to  Rashes«  8e%e^ 
and  Sloughs!  In  Surfiice-dnining  with  a  Torf » 
reiaed,  Mr.  Blailde  prefers  cutting  his  Drdas  wift 
sides  inclining  towards  each  other  (like  a  ^Vf^pdgeXfo* 
the  bottom,  to  the  leaving  shoulders  to  support  the 
Turf  (in  the  Hertfordshire  method),  finding  in  such, 
the  Turf  very  liable  to  bend  down  in  the  middle  and 
let  in  the  Mould,  so  as  to  cboak  the  Drain. 

Brailsford  (Mr.  Edward  S.  Cox),  has  drained  the  whole 
of  his  Springs,  but  not  attempted  Surface-draining. 

Brassington  (Mr.  George  Toplis),  see  I.  p.  496. 

Buirrowasli  (Mr.  Francis  A'gard,  Mr.  Swindale),  under 
Samples. 

Burrow-hill  (Mr.  Robert  Lea,  at  the  Fields),  under 
Ghell. 

Calke  (Sir  Henry  Crewe,  Bart.):  this  1  saw,  excdlently 
well  conducted,  under  his  Agent  Mr. William  Smith, 
S  of  the  Park. 

Catton  (Eusebius  Horton,  Esq.  and  Mr.  Matthew 
Webb,  at  Donkil  Pits),  under  Chell;  who  finding 
the  Augur*holes  and  Drain-bottoms  made  for  Mr. 
Horton  in  a  Quick'sandy  to  blow  up  and  iaU,  sunk 
Brick'd  Wells;  eight  feet  deep  in  the  Quick-sand, 

by 
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\t;by  means  of  sinking  Curb.*,  wliicli  have  since  con* 

I  dnctcd  the  powerful  Springs  confined  under  tliis  aUu- 

f  vial  flat,  up  iiila  llic  covered  Drains  about  ihrcc  feet 

bdecp,  that  convey  llicm  away. 

Piadde«den  (Sir  Robert  VVilmut,  Bnrt.),  under  Potter. 

hilcole  (Mr.  Jolin   Bagster,  Messrs.   Beiijaruin  and 

L'Winiam  Mouslcy,  and  several  other.'),  under  Cliell. 

^utcb  Sterndalc  W  (Mr.  Josepli  Gould). 

ixbcncb  (Mr.  Jubn'SIalerJ,  under  Potter. 

HmuiII  (Tliomas  Princcp,  lisq.  for  Mr.  William  Ju 

Etn&Q,  at  Persal  Pils],  under  Cliell. 

dlandfMr.  W  illiara  Cox). 

|ile.Atibey  (Mr.  Rolx-rl  Boot,  Mr.  T.  Hill  Cox,  Mtd 
fitevens,  and  Mr.  Jolin  Winficid],  under  Hampleu-' 

f  (Mr.  George  Barker). 
Brby  (Tbc  Rev.  T.  Gisbornu):  it  appears  from  a  Note 
1  p.  112  of  Mr.  William  Pill's  StafiouUhirc  Re- 
ft|>orl,  that  "  many  joarK"  prior  to  \'9b,  "  n labour* 
ling  Mail,"  who  bad  been  n  Miner  in  llic  Peuk,  ibo- 
t  roughly  drained  an  ohatinalely  wet  piece  of  Land 
r  Derby,  by  a  new  me^liod,  that  of  barring  deep 
Bpi(A  an  Augur ^  in  tlie  bottom  of  his  Drains;  and 
F.  that  he  aflenvards  repealed  the  same  with  like  suc- 
a  piece  of  Land  near  that  'I'own,  for  Mr. 
fr-Cisborne  and  under  his  iri!i|)eclion,  and  who  bas 
continued  ever  since  to  practise  it  in  consequence.  I 
n^et  exceedingly,  that  the  Name  of  this  ingenious, 
and  jxrliaps  original  Drainer  by  Tapping,  bas  been 
kept  buck,  ami  that  1  have  J)een  unable  to  obtain 
farther  information  concerning  him,  not  happening 
^^  io  bare  read  the  passage  alluded  to,  till  since  my  re* 
^^■ttim  from  Derbyshire. 

^fptiulborpe  (Mr.  William  Sale),  under  Potter. 
^^btreridge  (Lord  Watcrpark). 
^BF  c  c  3  Urnycot 
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Draycoi  (Mctsrs.  Thoiaos  Boworth,  William  Clnjlon,   i 
Tan     Grelton,    Robert  and    Thomas  Juwdl,  JoJm 
Laucastitre, —  Records,  Joseph  Trov>el,  &r.}i  under   ( 


le  (Mr.  Thomas  Simkin),  under  Cheli. 
^enoy     etitley  (Mr.  John  Blackwdl,  {lu.  S  ut  Wood* 

eaveii  Mills). 
Foremarkt-  (Mr.  Jobit  Pcar^all,  Mr.  William  Smilh,  it  ' 

the  Park):    Mr.  Pcarsidl's  first  Drains   were  mad*   I 

under  the  late  Mr.  John  M;>lh(T,  some  of  ihctn  b 

feet  deep;  since  this  b«  ha!>  conducted  his  oviu  Drain* 

ing,  to  the  amount  of  500^  in  the  whole,  piindpaUy 

in  Gravtl. 
Great  Hucklow  (Mr.  John   Radford):  this   Draining   I 

was  in  new  Allotments  from  (be Common, principnll^ 
'  ^  tii^^gy  places  front  Springs,  issuing  from   Shalo 

grit  beds,  five  to  ten  feet  dcejt,  b^  which   Mr.  11. 

hteljr  states  the  value  of  his  Lead  to  be  doabkd, 

and  thit  several  of  his  Neighbours  are  followiiy  bii 

plan  of  proceeding. 
Haies-green  (Mr.  John  Baiabrigge)E  the  valae  of  seta 

acres  was  hereby  iiK:taiaed>  Mr.  fi.  says,  fram  5*. 
•  to  3/. 
Hardwick  (tbe  Duke  of  Oevoosliine}:  Shallow,  or  S«r* 

Aice<4lraining,  on  Coal-shate  W  of  the  Hall^  aoiler 

Mr.  Jokn  Cottinghara,  HieGrace's  Bailiff. 
Uopwell  (Mr.  WiUiam  Botham,  and  Tbomas  nucs, 

Esq.),  under  Samples. 
Hulland  Ward  (Lord  Scaradale),  ander  Cressndl,  and 

(for  several)  under  Potter. 
Jderich'ha;  (Mr.  Robert  Cresairall)  on  the  Fann  lie 

occu  pies. 
Jlkeston  (Mr.  Samue]  Cocker):   lonie  of  bk  DiaiBi 

jrere  deep  and  bored,  ID  low  XiandB  by  the  Nntbtoiilu 
Inlalw 
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Intake  in  llulland  ( ) :  for  t 
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r  Boveii  years  (since  1790) 
100/.  per  annum  were  exiiended  in  Draining  liere, 
undiT  Pottpr. 
L  JCniv'fon  (Itev. William  Unnl):  a  Drain  here,  30 yards 
in  Ifn!;tlT,  on  catting  thro' h  Shalu  bwl,  drained  an 
acre  of  very  wet  Land,  ami   laid  dry  a  Spring  al  a 
dis(:inct.',  that  never  failed  iicfore. 
Littlrorcr(Ji>hn  Peel,  Esq.),  under  Cliell. 
Locko  Park  (William  D.  Lowe,  Esq.),  under  Sam pks. 
Longlbrd  (l^dward    Coke,    K^i.):    >n   tlie   Meadows, 
wliicli   )iiid   impro|>erly  been   waten-i),  wilboul  this 
necessary  and  previuus  step.     See  Sect.  IV.  uf  this 
Chapter. 
Lullinglon   (Mr.   Thomas   Moore),  under   Rushton^ — 

(llielate  Christopher  Simmonds),  under  Gheil. 

Markenlon  (Francis  N.  C.  Mnndy,  f^tq.  nnd  Mr.  Ricli- 

srdLeaper,  at  Ruwditch),  under  Putter:  Mr.  Muiuly, 

^b«  on   the  recommendation  of  T.   B.   Bailey,  Kaq.  of 

^P  Hope  in   l^ncnshirc  (sec  Mr.  .lohn  Mull's  Keport, 

^V  p.  107}  several  years  ngo  Iricd  TuTvek  or   Sods  tor 

^m}  8urface-d raining*,  Iti  incltL's  deep,  hhicli  niiKWcied 

^P  for  a  long  lime,  and   have  since  been    replaced  with 

permanent  Klone  Drains.     The  Uitchi^  about  Derby 

are  generally  neglected,  Mr.  M.  observed,  which  if 

deepened,  and  a  few  Spoiils  or  covered   Drains  laid 

^K*  into  them,  farther  Draining   would    be  unnecrasory, 

r 

^K  •  Mr.  Ceoij.'e  NuiuU  ui  Mailuck,  InrunnKt  me,  ibu  i  Drain  a  fool 
iridaatid  deep,  ii  uiually  tnkenout  with  a  Spulf,  and  in  lUe  boiuiai  of 
ihi*  ■  OMnn/  taperiag  Spade  is  aHd  to  cui  lea  inchei  dfcper ;  Al\ei 
which  ibc  Sod  it  CMicIuUy  reverml  on  ilie  ihoulden  of  tliii  Drain,  to 
Imvc  ihe  lower  Dnin  hollow;  ind  thai  id  difTercnt  parti  of  llie  Countf, 
ihii  OMIi  M.  or  9^.  per  rood  of  trrea  yardi^  where  Rubble  Or  Crivel- 
Noao  art  pleniy,  the  lower  Drain  ii  oftm  Slid  with  them,  tad  put  of 

^■^  upper  Diain  tita,  aa  Aralilc  LunSi. 

K^  ccl  Mr. 

L-^ 


Mr-^iilkingtoB^.  Dimuing  forHhb  Gtn^kam^lm 
alieadjiieen.niciiti9iied»  p.'S76« /'  ."^i  :p} 

MaUock  Bank  (Mr.  John  Nattall  and  Mr.  Adain.  W^ 
•  ]0jr)s:thew  Drains  weie  setotttahdBaperintmidadiky 
Mr.'  George  NnUall, '  and*  Ibott  oapilal  imfiiDfcmili  • 
efliiMBled  there^s  Mfr  W.  had  howeiser  qaMlIf 
after,  the  mortifiealion  to  aee  Jiis  valuable  CIwb 
entered  on,  and  treated  as  the  tAcA  Wa^  or  indiil 
Oonndon  in.£ttgland  would  have  been,,  bj  {wnarili  ' 
ineearoh  of  a  Vein  (which  thej  neverfbond)y  udw 
ythe  tanotion  of  theGkillfic apd  ioap|dicable  Miftw^ 
JjBomn  at  Gnstomi  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  366),  ?  which  on  all 
accounts  need  speedy  revision  and  correction'y  ;or 
entire  abolition.  .tT»  \   nf»j      .' 'Vt 

Meashara  (the  late  Joseph  Wilkes,  Es(|«),  part  oojrf . 
Johnson  :  this  Draining  was  among  the  most  opera* 
tivc  of  the  causes,  of  such  an  astonishing  improve- 
ment of  Mr.  W/s  Estate,  as  is  mentioned,  page  361. 

Newton-Solnej  (Abraham  Hoskins,  Esq.):  in  the 
early  parts  of  Mr.  H.^s  Draining,  he  ernployed 
Cheil  to  set  out  and  let  the  work ;  latterly  he  did 
these  himself,  and  has  highly  improved  150  acres  of 
strong  Red  Marl,  the  water  from  which  supplies  his 
new  Fish-pouds  and  House,  most  excellently. 

Norbrigs  (Mr.  Joseph  Butler):  this  Gentleman^  at 
once  improved  the  Lands  in  his  own  and  others  oc- 
cupation, and  his  Colliery  beneath  them  likewise^ 
see  Vol.  I.  p.  351. 

Northedge  (Mr.  Roger  Wall). 

Perry-fool  (Mr  Robert  Needham)  :  fhb  Draining  haa 
much  improved  the  cold  Shale  on  Rushop  Edge» 
and  the  water  is  discharged  mto  the  line  of  Swallowr 
holes  by  the  great  Fault,  mentioned.  Vol.  I.  p.  988- 

Pilbbury  (Mr.  Joseph  Gould);  this  Gentleman   has 

success-  ^ 
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«QC0CS8fully  drained  his  Meadows  here  od  Shale,  be- 

• 

longing  to  the  Dnke  of  Devooshire,  and  his  own 
Farm  at  Low*end  in  Sheen,  Staffordshire  (near 
Ecton);  where  the  cutting  of  a  Shale-grit  Stratum 
cared  much  boggy  Land,  and  laid  dry  seTeral  of 
Ibe  Cottage  Wells  around,  until  sunk  deeper  than 
formerly.  The  extensive  knowledge  of  Mr.  G.  in 
this  and  other  branches  of  rural  {improvement,  have 
beeu  found  highly  beneficial  in  several  Parishes, 
where  he  has  been  a  Commissioner  for  their  Inclosure, 
as  well  as  his  advice  and  assistance  hereon,  among 
the  circle  of  his  friends,  but  not  further  I  believe,  in 
Derbyshire,  or  I  would  .  gladly  have  included  his 
Nanae  among  its  Professional  Drainers. 
Radburnc  (Mr.  Samuel  Eyre,  and  Sachevercl  C.  Pole, 
Esq.)  Mr.  Pole's  Draining  was  done  under  Potter^ 
who  says,  that  for  the  iise  of  an  acre  of  Land  for  two 
years,  4ie  undertook  to  drain  more  than  100  acres 
near  Radborne  Hall,  under  which  there  were  36  feet 
of  Peat  and  soft  Clay  or  silt,  in  some  places,  and  the 
Herbage  of  which  was  so  coarse,  that  it  was  usually 
mowed  to  pack  China  and  other  uses,  to  save  Straw. 
Kepton  (Mr.  William  Pearsall),  under  Potter. 
llisley  (Messrs.  Joseph  Cocker  and  William  llodgkid- 
son),  under  Hardy. 
(Messrs.  Joseph   Cocker,  Rev.  J.  H.Hall,  and 

William  Hodgkinson),  under  Samples. 
(Messrs.  James  Briggs,  and  Rev.  J.  H.   Hall), 
undejr  Swift. 
Roaletton  (the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Kinnersley),  under  ChelL 
Rothop*edge  (the  Duke  of  Devonshire  for  his  Tenants). 
Sandiacre  (Messrs.  John  Stevens  and  John  Thrave), 
under  Hardy. 

Sandi- 


c  {M«srs.  Robert  Tliravc,  and  llev.  Mr.  WU- 
-  to  intoii),  under  Samples. 

Attn.  Willinm  HicLtnbotlom,  and  John  Sle- 

;ri-i>,  under  Swifl. 

(Mr.  John  Radford):   a  brown  8<>i1,  about 

tiiohes  lliick,  ix)vi.'riiie  u  btue  »nd   whit*!  Clay 
i  re,    has  recjiiircd   Siirfnct^   OrniiH  at 

I  yards  diiifnnce,  fur  its   impiovrmenli 

sunk  ^K  to  34  inches  deep ;   tlie  lowest 
I  inches  of  which  nas  formed,  by   a  strong 
J        iw  Spado  F<ix  inclieji  wide  at  lop,  aud  three  at 
Ifwi        :  tbe  filling  lip,  (o  vrilhin  ^ix  inchiw  of  ihe 
1  with  small  or   rubble  Sloii(«,  on  which  the 

Sou  was  either  reversed,  or  a  little  Siraw  was  care- 
fully spread,  before  the  Arable  Soil  was  fillcil  ini 
andwhicli  kind  of  Drains,  Mr.  11.  has  succcsafully 
intcodnced  in  all  Bimilar  Soils. 
Spondoa  (Meurs.  —  Cade,  Robett  Haococlus  CkpUun 

OtdhaiD)  and  Jofiepfa  Osborne),  and«r  Satsplea. 
Stallage  ip  Wuigerworlh  (Mr.  Tboiaas  ClaytOD), 
Staneiby  (Edward  S.  W.  Sttwell,  £sq.) 
Stanton  by  Dale  (Messrs.  William  Dofe,  Joseph  Scat- 

lergood,  and  William  Warner),  ander  Samplet. 
Bidton  in  Scarsdale  (tbe  late  Job  Hart  Price  Clatbo, 
£sq.),  under  Mr.  Etkinglon,  as  mentioned,  page  377. 
Swarkcstone  (Messrs,  Thomas  Austin,  Thomas  Hen- 

shaw),  under  Potter. 
Temi^  Normantoo  (Mr.  Joseph  Butler,  at  Lings^  for 
the  preservatioDof  his  Colliery,  &c.SeeVol,I.p.351. 
Tibahelf  (Mr.  Benjamin  Cbamben,  at  HHrat)  M« 
NotlinghamBfaire.  See  Mr.  R.Love's  Report,  p.  101. 
Tontditch  (Mr.  Samuel  Milnes),  under  CrcnwcU. 
Waldli^  {Mr.  Thomas  Bowyer). 

Wo. 
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Vsuington  (Sir  Hubert   Wilniot>    Bitrl.,    ftt  Ruiid 
JN'uukJ,  under  Puller.  ' 

Fiktlturpc (Mr.  'Itiumai  Bmvortli),  uuder Ilardjr. 
(Messrs.  Thunins  BuSwotlU,   ud  Robert  JowcttJ, 
under  Sitiuijlcs. 
ITirksnorlli  (Mr.  Kobtrl  Sirapain),  under  CrtsBwell. 
Vjastuii  (Rev.  William  Krnii*),  uiidt-r  Crtsswcll. 

J  Such  a  noMc  List  of  Improvers  by  Draining,  and 
llliicfa  must  (>e  rcgardc-d  as  fur  from  com))lc(o  (tliuugli 

p  much  io  as  1  Ciin  make  It),  iti  a  County  rejiri'scntL-d 
f  lUiayf  as  very  backward  in  iiniimvL-mcnt,  ouglu  1 

WtDk  to  btiiiiulult:  some  ullicr   Counties,   where  it  is 

nu^tlly  or  m<'TC  wanted,  to  I'mulatc  the  guud  eKiim[)lc 
_f  the  Ue[b>!>hire  Drainers  and  Famiers. 
K.JI1  lias  ap|>i:arcdlo  me,  that  deep  Drains  have  been 
nrled  to  ratber  oflcner  than  necessary,  wiUi  it  difi'er- 

!Dt  di>)ictsitioit  of  theiD ;  and  that  many,  in  relating 
the  itccuuiili  »r  these  improvements,  by  tliemselviis  and 
otliers,  scenu-il  to  ascribe  mure  of  llit-  morit  to  ihiii  dr> 
eumslance  than  was  due:  since  the  only  rule  of  merit 
in  Draining,  is  iai/ing  the  land permaticnlbj  dr^  at  the 
least  trpenie-     No  considerable  use  is  now  made  of 

l^urf  or  Woixi,  in  Draining;  and  considering  how 
Irntiful  Stone  is  in  musi  parts,  and  Clay  lor  Brick, 
^tnd  Tiles,  with  FulI  cheap,  in  Uic  others,  they  ongbt,  I 
think,  tubeenlin-lydisused  here:  and  the  highly  impo- 
litic Tax  un  Bricks  and  Tiles  used  in  Draining,  taken 
off,  or  remitted,  to  encourage  it,  as  observed  Vol.  1. 
p.  4^5:  as  the  Law  stands,  I  think  that  the  Farmers 
bave  as  good  a  right  to  make  co^n-shaprd  Brich,  for 
Draining  their  Lands,  as  the  Trustees  of  Turnpike- 
loads  have  to  make  such,  for  repairing  Koads,  as  is 

Krgely  practised,  I  lately  saw,  at  Fealherstono  Com- 
mon, 


least 

Brurr 

H*nd' 
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nioii,  and  <»tliar  pLu»  netr  Fdntefract  |n  YeMt^mf 
without  the  obnoxious  charges  of  an  Exdienuui. 
Bricka  0f  this  sort^  well  mimlded  with  twp  paidld  pt 
eqnaUj  indined  fiuxy^  and  well  barnt|  wonl^  be 
equally  strong  and  applicable  in  Draining,  at  least  te 
building  the  aides  oC  Drains^  as  common  Bricks  s  whVb 
the  ragged  Bricks  recpmniended  for  these  purpoaes  i^ 
the  Lancashire  Report,  p/ 109)  iy<>uld  be  verjr  difficnlt 
to  make,  tery  liabU  io  accidents^  aii  well  as  to  let  sp^' 
and  earth  into  the  Drain^  ',  \ .  [. . 

After  draining  a  jBog  where  the  Peat  is  yery  thiidlb; 
'great  pains  should  be  taken,  as  soon  as  ever  the  snrfiUjQ, 
gets  dry  enough  j  to  trench  or  plough  and  pulverise  ^ 
to  a  sufficient  depth,  to  pretcnt  the  air;aikd  dvoi^i^ 
penetrating  to  a  greater  depth,  in  the  nultaeroua  deep, 
cracks  that  will  otherwise  .open  in  it ;  and  the  Peat, 
when  once  thus  dried 9  will  generally  become  bard,  in« 
capable  of  toeing  softened  again  by  water*,  and  in  con- 
sequence, will  become  steril  in  a  high  degree,  often 
more  so  than  it  was  originally,  as  was  experienced  in 
some  parts  of  Crawley  Bog,  mentioned  page  365,  and 
as  Dr.  William  Richardson  says,  of  that  part  of  the 
Bog  of  Allen,  through  which  the  Grand  Canal  in  Ire- 
land is  deeply  cjit,  and  acts  as  a  Drain.  See  the 
*^  Agricnltural  Magazine"  Vol.  X.  p.  S3 :  see  also 
Mr.  William  Smithes  excellent  remarks  on  this  subject, 
in  his  **  Observations  on  Watcr-Meadows,"  p.  97. 

*  In  the  sides  of  many  Open-cuts  in  drained  Bogs,  I  have  obsenred  the 
dried  Peat  to  stand  in  a  face  for  years,  with  little  more  diipositiao  to 
moulder  or  pensh,  than  Stone 'would  have,  unless  of  the  bett  kifldit 
surely  therefore,  it  must  be  injudicious  to  dry  Peat  thoroughly,  befon 
placing  it  under  dunghills  to  prepare  manure  from  it,  as  recomxnendtd 
in  the  "  Outlines  of  the  Chapter  on  Manures,**  in  the  intended  General 
Report,  page  47. 

Open 
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Open  Cuts  for  Draining  are  seldom  to  be  seen  in  tliis 
Coanty,  and  not  very  commonly  do  we  meet  with 
Fence-ditches,  deep  enough  to  answer  any  effectual 
purpose  as  Drains,  as  Mr.  Mundy  complains  near 
Derby,  see  p.  391 :  at  Barton-Lodge  and  Longford, 
the  deep  Ditches  of  the  Norfolk  Farmers  have  been  imi« 
tated,  as  observed,  p.  86 ;  but  the  most  effectual  use 
of  JPence-dilches  a&  Drains,  has  been  made  in  Foston 
and  Hoon :  in  the  former  place,  the  late  Mr.  Broad- 
hurst,  by  very  deep  Ditches  in  the  Gravel,  rendered 
his  Lands  sufficiently  dry,  which  before  were  saturated 
with  moisture :  Mr.  Thomas  Harvey,  of  Hoon*hay, 
has  deepened  his  Ditches  almost  or  quii!e  to  the  level  of 
the  water  in  the  Dove,  by  which  all  further  Draining 
has  become  unnecessary ;  and  he  stated  his  opinion,  that 
the  same  method  would  succeed  on  all  the  vast  gra- 
vdly  flat,  by  the  sides  of  the  Dove,  wherever  it  is  too 
wet. 

Water- furrowing^  or  the  ploughing  out  of  sods  in 
Grass  Lands,  is  very  little  practised  here,  and  is  indeed 
io  poor  and  ineffectual  a  substitute  for  under-draining, 
or  Hollow  Drains  (which  have  been  pretty  fully 
treated  of  above))  besides  having  a  tendency,  where 
the  sods  are  repeatedly  removed,  to  occasion  the  fur- 
rows to  sink,  by  the  treading  of  Cattle,  and  round  lands 
or  ridges  to  be  at  length  fprmed,  with  very  poor  cold 
farrows  between,  almost  as  in  lands  which  have  been 
long  and  injudiciously  ploughed  and  ridged  up,  that 
the  sooner  this  practice  is  every  where  laid  asidci  the 
better  perhaps. 

The  straightening  and  sloping  of  the  sides  of  Brooks 
and  Riversy  has  made  some  progress  in  this  County, 
Jbut  a  vast  deal  yet  remains  to  dO|  to  effect  this  very  ca- 
pital 


ass  tiiopnw  ixB  iM^manire  noom  Mm  mtrum. 

pitJdf  inprofogMnty  lo  the  eztOBtintttedj  ih  fhtfislbir^ 
log  plftofli  I  noticed  eflbrts  of  this  kindy  ymu4  - 


Athbttine^  bdow  or  S  W  of  ibe  Towoy  the  tainlarof  the 
Sohoo  were  sloping  end  impfOTiAg-  in  n  fciy  efiNy 
tual  manner,  in  1808,  but  I  did  not  happen  to  kart 
the  nane  of  the  f mproTer  in  this  instanoe. 

Bdper,  from  the  Bridge  apwards,  the  Denrant  hae 
been  widened ;  projecting  angles,  Tiees^  Alder-etenM| 
and  all  other  impediments  to  the  free  course  of  Ae 
floods  hare  been  remoTed,  by  those  moat  eptritsd 

'.  and  jndieioiM  improvtos,.  Messrs.  SlmttSy  whesr 
Weirs,  Floo3Ugates,  Ac.  giTe  a  moie  perfect  €oni« 
mand  of  this  large  and  reiy  Tariable  River,  fivr  fhi 
Qse  of  their  Cottoa-Mills,  than  can  peihuiie  a^f 
where  else  be  witnessed.  The  sides  of  the  Ri^er, 
as  far  as  it  acts  as  a  Dam,  have  been  walled  in  great 
part,  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  ill  effects  from  the 
penning  of  the  River  by  their  Weir  (on  pretence  of 
which,  several  most  vexatious  actions  were  a  few 
3rear6  ago  maintained  against  them),  a  capaciovs 
brick  barrel-arcb  has  been  carried  from  below  the 
Bridge,  on  the  W  side  of  the  River,  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  or  more,  to  receive  the  laud  and  soakage 
waters.  In  several  places  below  this,  a  perfect  coa<-- 
tra&t  is  shewn,  in  the  neglected  and  obstructed  state 
of  this  fine  River,  by  which  the  mischief  of  its  fl(x>ds 
is  greatly  enhanced.  To  me,  a  Law,  or  the  enforce* 
roent  of  those  already  in  being,  ijo  compel  the  re« 
moval  of  Trees  and  stems  of  Alder,  Sallow,  and  tiie 
like,  fouml  projecting  over  the  beds  of  Rivers,  and 
occupying  the  projecting  points  of  its  banks,  seesis 
rerymncb  wanted,  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Bolsover 
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>t*over  and  Dackmnnfon :  t)ie  Dolee  Rivrr  l>ct»Ttii 
these  placet,  at  tlic  (iioe  of  the  rDclosnrps,  and  a^in 
below  in  Staveloy,  has  been  straightened  for  a  gr^nler 
length,  and  in  u  moro  pcrfc-ct  manner,  utidcr  Mr. 
Janifs  Dowland,  ihan  f  hiive  any  where  dst'  seen, 
rillk  Enlon;  ihc  Inle  Mr.  rrnncis  llndford,  about 
the  year  1710,  iloped  and  improved  llie  bunks  of  (he 
Defwent  for  nenr  two  miles  in  length,  I  believe,  and 
vhich  is  row  a  perfect  conlrnst  to  llie  impedimenta 
to  its  stream  above  (his,  which  have  been  hiotcU  at 
above. 

ngford  :  here  a  most  cnpilal  improvement  of  the 
Brook  that  comes  duwn  from  Shirley,  has  been 
made,  by  straightening,  sloping  in,  and  grassing  ita 
side*,  for  three  qnarlcrs  of  a  mile,  through  (be  Mea- 
dows ofEdward  Cuke,  Esq.:  once  a  year  the  Grn- 
veUbcda  which  accumnlale  in  places  in  its  bottom, 
are  taken  oul,  for  the  repair  of  Gateways  and  the 
Roads,  anJ  any  smls  removed  from  the  slojies  by 
Hie  Qowh  or  ibe  treading  of  Cattle,  are  replaced,  by 
which  llie  most  pleasant  degree  of  neatness  ii  pre- 
RTTvcd,  and  scnrcely  more  than  a  yard  wide  of  her- 
bage is  lost  to  1  hose  meadows,  by  the  brook  through  il. 

ii-eley;  the  Dolce  tliro' this  Parish,  Iho' straightened 
Bod  highly  improved  at  the  time  of  the  Inrlosunr, 
ns  nbove-menii'ined,  seems  now  much  neglected; 
Gruvel-beds  have  Ikon  suflen-d  (o  ncciiinnkte  in  tiu* 
metous  places,  by  which  deep  holes,  andermining 
and  letting  down  the  bunks,  an-  prodiic«l  in  others, 
and  thijt  imiiorlant  im prnvemenl  is  in  dangrr  of  being 
kgain  lost  thro'  neglect-     IIow  d«->(rBble  it  wosid  be, 


MWiWiid* 


itl  (he  Ut«  Dulcc  at  15«l'iird'i  Mndowi  oa  the  H 
W  lidat  of  Wobum,  usilcr  my  dtrcctioiH  in  ibe  ytar  1T9J. 
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(o  see  Ibe  banks  of  this  Slream  consiilernblj'  mort 
sloped  Httd  gro^'d,  and  kepi,  in  sonw  dcgro;  at  least, 
like  Longford  Brook,  above-mentioned. 
Waldley;  here  I  saw  Mr,  Thomas  Bower,  3lopin|r  Hie 
side  of  the  Brook  next  his  Farm,  and  forming  a.  va> 
luabli;  range  of  Compost-heap  with  its  soil,  for  tlie 
improvL'inent  of  tlicthinuer-stapled  parts  of  liis  Ara- 
bic Lands. 

The  superior  importance  of  tliis  species  of  Improve- 
ment, would  not  permit  me  to  omit  noting,  tbo'  beyond 
the  limits  of  my  agricultural  charge,  as  a  Reporter,  thp 
improvenienl  of  Godley  Brook,  ^m.  N  E  of  Hyde  Laoe 
in  Cheshire,  which  runs  in  very  sandy  and  loose 
Gravel,  but  is  prevented  undermining  the  banks,  stii 
becoming  more  crooked,  by  Slakc-hedgiogs  of  Willows, 
very  neatly  done,  wherever  necessiiry;  in  this  manner, 
Proprietors  of  one  side  of  a  Brook  might  prevent  the 
loss  of  their  Lands,  as  well  as  the  Brook  becoming 
yearly  more  crooked,  ia  loose  alluvial  soib*  B^qm 
Frt^ball  Bridge,  inStaffordsTiire,  I  saw  tbe  sloping  sf 
Uie  sides  of  (he  Cburnet  River,  proceedings  yut  h 
Dr.  Andersou  recommends  so  ably,  in  bis  "  Essays,'' 
and  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  the  Proprietoftif 


tbei:Mate. 


fBCT.  11.— PAniHG  AND   8URHIMG'.. 

-  The  Paring  and  Burning  of  Land  periodically,  ar» 
System,  that  is  practised  in  (he  Fen  Distri^  on'  the 
eastern  side  of  tbe  Island,  is  little  known  in  this  Coiatty, 
and  it  is  hoped  will  ever  remain  so ;  for  altbo' in  l6e 
bands  of  a  ^wd  manager,  to  remedy  some  defect,*  pw^ 

bapi 


s  a  local  one,  in  tbe  soil,  it  may  prove  servicmblo 
and  liaTmlcas,  at  dislanl  periods ;  vhtcli  length  of  time 
ha.s  not  yd  proved,  liowcver,  in  the  cnse  of  Mr.  Lin- 
gani  (p.  ^4};  yet  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  where 
it  is  freely  lolerati-'J,  llic  gr&itcst  slovens  and  worst  mn- 
n[if;cn>,  oflenrat  resort  to  irs  use!,  just  as  tlie  most  idle 
uiid  impruvklent,  muil  frequeiilly  apply  to  the  stimu- 
\ni\ug  cffi-cts  of  strong  Liquors,  ns  long  as  it  is  in  their 
power  tu  gpl  or  use  them  ;  and  tliu  subject  for  emulation 
ainon;^  puring  and  burning  Farmers  of  tliis  descriptioa 
lo«i  ciiminonly  is,  who  shall  soonest  obtain  an  Herbage 
of  Weetis  and  Paltry  on  his  Land,  as  the  pretence  for, 
and  the  means  of,  a  fresh  ignition!  In  saying  thus 
mnrh,  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  decry  this  most  power- 
ful and  useful  means,  of  reducing  wa^le  and  very  rough 
old  Lands,  to  a  state  of  aration,  but  which,  no  Man 
tising  it,  should  at  the  time,  look  forwards  to  the  repeat- 
ing nf,  or  di'sign  afterwards  so  tj  manage,  as  to  wisb 
or  want  it;  and  when  Tenants  iire  found  thus  to  reason 
and  net,  tlicir  Landlords  may  safely  be  advijcd,  to  leave 
to  thL'ir  discretion,  this  as  well  as  almost  all  other  points 
of  management. 

Whcit:  particular  modes  of  management  are  found  to 
prttduce  foulness,  or  unproductiveness,  it  is  the  business 
of  tbe  AgricuIturiAt  to  avoid  alt  such,  as  well  as  to  t>c 
vigilant  in  the  cxtirp.ition  of  We»?ds  and  useless  Planlg^ 
sred,  root,  and  branch;  the  too  frequent  repetition  o£ 
any  one  Crop,  almost,  or  kinds  of  Crops,  as  wbite- 
strawed  Grains  for  inslimce,  lieiiig  found  lo  promote  and 
encourage  particular  Weeds  (lo  say  nothing  of  theix 
exhausting  eBl-cIa),  such  repetitions  ought  to  be  studi- 
ously avoided;  and  tho'  in  general,  natural  Grasses  of 
the  i>eller  kinds,  may  be  grown  in  perpetuity,  with  suf- 

fnt  care,  withotit  degenerating,  yet  if  puticulac 
BBttV.  Tor..  II. ]  ud  toib 
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■oils  are  found  to  produce  useless  Grasses,  or  other 
flmall  Plants   (fhnt   cannot  with    ordinary    pains    b« 
Weeded  out))  so  much  more  than  Grasses  of  the  better 
serts,  permtinent  pastures  iho\i\d  not  be  attempted  oa 
Boch  soils;  as,  for  instance,  on  the  Coal-ihales,  in  tlie 
'  Tallc^B  in  Formarkc-Paik,  prone   to  black  Twitch^   ' 
when  long  unploughed,  on  llie  YclloHr  l,i[ne  dislrid 
on  the  £ast  of  this  County  ((bat  lias  often  before  been 
mentioned,  page  SOI,  356,  &c.) :  the  necessity,  how- 
ever, of  paring  and  burning  such  lands  a»  may  have 
become  covered,  by  a  sole  and  niiifornt  crop  of  Shar,    ' 
Pry,  or  spiked  Fescue  Gra^s,  does  not  appear,  until  ^ 
it  is  proved,  at  least,  that  its  herbage  and  roots  are  as    i 
ill  disposed,  when  reversed  and  killed,  to  contribute 
to  the  nourishment  of  future  plants,  as  its  stem  and     ' 
blades,  while  living,  were  to  the  sustenance  of  animals. 

The  paring  of  flotetng  of  Land,  «s  it  is.  berc  often 
called,  is  seldom  performed  by  the  plough,  bptbva 
parfng-sboTtfl  or  breast-plough,  which  a  man  shoftt 
before  bim ;  and  mostly  the  sods  or  turvci  are  m  thin 
aa  it  is  practicable  to  pare  them :  they  are  burnt  i^  jvf 
small  heaps,  and  perhaps  some  ndvaatage  might  aria^ 
from  attention  to  the  extinguishing  these^  a«  soon  aa 
a  charring  of  all  the  vegetable  tibtes  have  taken  plaoe^ 
aa  recommended  by  my  predecessor,  Mr.  ThtpoM 
Brovni>  at  page  5S  of  his  quarto  Rcpwt. 

I  iheiW  proceed  now  (o  mention  the  placea  in  ondcTi 
yihefe  I  noted  this  practice,  viz. 

Arlcston,  by  Mr.  George  Clay,  on  breaking  ap  Syn> 

fin  Moor,  for  sowing  rape. 
BakeweU,  Mr.  William  Greaves,  Jan.  and  olben)  in 
breaking  up  rough  lands. 
'  6tack«dl,.Mr.  Josbna  JLingard,  seep.  S04. 

QfrassiiiglOB ; 
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lington  ;  on  (lie  Inclosure  of  llie  Common  on 
!lli  Limeslonc,  N  of  the  Town,  in  tlie  year  IS08, 
ic  greater  |}arl  of  it  being  coTcreil,  cillicr  willi  Ifcath 
erica  vulgaris)  or  with  moss  /tillocfct",  was  parrd 
rhil  burnt,  and  limrJ  on  (he  ashes,  as  a  preparation 
Tor  'rnniipa,  generally,  and  for  Oals  in  a  few  in* 
'snci-s,  where  it  was  earliest  performed. 

here,  some  years  back,  healhy  (4lh)  Liroo- 
■«lniie  l>ands  were  slowly  recliiimccl,  by  profu&c  liming 
only  :  but  now  Pjrin;(  and  Uurning  is  moslly  re- 
KDrlct]  to;  the  expr-nse  in  the  whole  abnttt  01.  |>er 
Mrr,  viz.  Paring  25r.,  Kiiniing  i5s.,  Liming  wilU 
70  borsc-londs  (SIO  bushels),  iit  li.  per  load,  70s. 
and  Ploughing,  Sec,  lOj.  The  first  crop  is  mostly 
Turnips,  then  Onts  and  Grass-seeds. 
Chelnierlont  on  the  Inclosure  of  this  Common  in 
lSi08,  on  3rd  and  4lb  Limestone,  principally,  Paring 
'■ml  Bnming,  and  liming  on  the  asbet,  was  almost 
leraK 

(  llucklow:  Mr.  William  Ncedham,  on  the  bc(- 
tcr  parts  of  his  allormcnl  from  the  Common,  pared 
nnd  burnt,  sowed  Turnips,   nnd  fed  (hem  ufT  with 


1801 


•  Mr.  Willljm  Pilt,  in  his  3taff'irdihirir  RpgHirt,  p.  19i,  ip*altinfr  "f 
ike    Mcnrtaod  Hilli,  of  Mb  Limcilone,  nrar  Caldoii,  uyt,  "  the  hilti 

Kmach  ovei-nm  with  oneven  lumpi,  wliich  Bean  to  be  worn  oat  ur 
fed  At^iiili,  covered  with  mocs  Oi  lidieo  ■"  which  are  the  kind  of 
hhilloclu  here  ijiokeD  of,  ihat  on  tnwe  of  ihe  hillocky  pini  oS  the 
ununt,  aboiuid  to,  it  nimoti  (o  touch  tH-cU  other,  and  appear  eiirlly 
like  M  jlU^iiUt !  but  lUtH  nre  litlle  known  in  ihe  Connly,  nnd  I  am  jt> 
•urcd.  ual  wc  ccAun  to  think,  thit  theie  billocki  are  toldy  to  be  altri- 
liuud  ID  eurecencin  of  biimi  and  lichens  of  particular  kindu :  ttirf 
■bounded  much  near  Chebncrton  Low,  on  >ome  part*  oE  HaniuD  Grange 
firm,  in  Pilibury,  and  on  parii  of  Hartington  Common*,  Stinlow- 
KdowI  in  Over  Haddon,  Btc.     I  nw  lome  .<^I-hilli  ifa  ShUc  NB  of 


^^ddonPuk. 
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$beep: 
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Sheep :   (hen  dressed  villi  a  compost  nf  Lime 
Road-side  Soil,    for   Oafs ;  tlieii   Onis   ond    S 
(white  Clover,  Trefoil,  ami  his  own  Hay-seetls), 
Ihe  first  year,  and  mown  i>cxl.     Mr.  John  Radfo 
on  a  lar^  newly  puiclinsed  part  of  tlir 
when  atlotlcd,  pared   and    burnt,    sowed   Tui 
eat  off  by  Sheep,  nnd  tlien  Oals  and  Seed,  wW 
became  g;ood  Ilerbngo  in  the  scrond  year. 

Hargate  Wall :  a  piece  of  wliite-hnd  Common. 
is,  not  bearing  Heath,  btiween  the  Turnpike  Hoad 
and  Mr.  Ellis  Needliam's  house,  on  being  ulloltcd  lo 
him,  vaa  partly  encircled  with  a  beU-of  planlii 
and  in  )S04  was  pared  and  burnt  (without  limiog) 
Turnips,  then  O^ls,  Oats,  I'nlluw  limed  and  dunj 
for  Turnips,  and  llien  Oats  nnd  Secdi^,  whicli  suc- 
ceeded well,     Mr.  N.  aUo  pared  and  burnt  30  acre* 
of  coromon  land  :  a  30  acre  piece  was  pared  in  1805, 
and  limed  with  200  bubhels  per  acre  for  Turnipi,  a 
good  crop;  then  Oats,  Oals  and  SLixIs,  as  basbceo 
already  mentioned,  p.  900. 

New  Haven  :  Mr.  Tiinolby  Greenwood  has  brought 
into  cuUivation  great  part  of  600  acres,  on  the  4lh 
Limestone,  let  to  him  by  Ihc  Dnkc  of  DcTonshire 
(at  Will),  on  Ibc  Inclosure  of  Hartinglon  ;  he  b^an 
with  paring  and  burning  most  of  it  (at  (he  cost  of 
alKiat  28s.  per  acre)  to  destroy  ihe  Heath,  Moss, 
Moss>hi1loclis,  and  other  pallry  wilh  which  it  was 
over-run :  then  limed,  with  120  heapt  bushels  pet 
acre  (burnt  on  his  own  I'nrni  at  the  expense  uf  3|i/.» 
andlatlcrly'oF4rf.  per  bushel;  see  the  head  of  Liming 
in  the  next  Section),  and  ploughed  abont  two  inches 
deep  for  Turnips  (not  hocfl),  then  Oats  with  Seeds, 
on  the  shallowest  and  thin  pcaly  soils  (see  Vol.  1. 
p.  310} ;  but  on  (he  deepc:>l  and  strongest  bronn  soil, 
Ihe 
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B  seeds  WK  (Icfcrrri!  (ill  tlie  Second  crop  of  Oalsj 
t^hc  seeds  in  gcncrnl  remtiiiicd  clt'nn  until  Ibe  st^cond  ■] 
,  when  C/iicli'Kced  and  griMt  rough  T/ihUet-l 
Kibe  curse  or  thifHv  hind!.)  Ix-gan  loslicw  themselves. 
rHnddon:  Mr.  Uaiic  Benn4-*t,jHn.  pnredand  burnt!! 
I  new  Limeslonc  Land  frotn  (he  Common,  anAfl 
limed  with  150  buslicU  |kt  acre,  for  Turnips,  thenl 
Oals,  Oiils ;  mid  intended  thru  to  fallow,  and  dung  J 
_arflh  10  or  IS  tlirce-hurse   caft^load^,    and  spre 

0  buslk-ts  of  Linn^  per  acre,  for  Turnips ;  theu  Onta^ 
'  Barley  with  Seeds,  tind  in  the  next  Winter  or  I 

Spring,  to  dung  alighlly  -.  lie  tiaH  no  Lipase. 
[The  pric6  (o  thoMt  who  undertake  paring  or  flotA- J 
f  liere,  is  ^'It.  or  '^5s.  per  acre,  drying  anil  burninf  J 
VI.  per  acre:  if  the  land  is  full  of  small  Cliert  rubblol 
(as  aruiiiid  Staiidow-Kiiowl,  VuL  I.  p.  J 10),  (he  pries  < 
of  flot^ing  rises  t^metimcs  (u  4S.t.  per  acre. 

Panng-fipad<'i<,    or  Breast- plougli  Irons,  cost  from 
7f.  toiSj.  bd.  encb. 
^Slsbury  :   Mr.  Joseph  Gould  has  here  pared  and  burnt 
HBbout  800  acres  of  ehort  hcRthy,  and  about  70  acrail 
HEtf  hiUocky  dry  mossy  l^and,  from  the   Common  t  4 
the  cost  about  JO*,  per  acre;  with  the  Ashes,  190  to 
160  buslieU  of  I.imc  per  acre  was  spread,  and  Tur- 
nips sowed  on  onrt^  plutighing;  these  were  sncceeded 
by  white  Outs,  except  tliat  occasionally,  black  Oats 
wer<^  sown  on  the  poorer  parts,  thu'  they  don't  ripen 
BO  early  as  the  white  ones;  then  Oats  again,  then 
Fallow,  with  10  or  1^  two-Iiorsi' curl-loads  of  Dung 
(pcrfanps  ten   toii!.}  and  ISO  to  160  bushels  of  Lima 
-(two  stricken  and  one  uplieapt)  per  acre,  for  Turnips, 

1  Iben  Oats  and  Seeds. 


bn  Atbby  Wolds,  which  (ho'  in  Leiccsteisbire  ia 
D  d  J  almost 
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almost  EurTouiiOed  by  this  Gouiify,  Mr.  Joliii  JuUnson, 
of  Union  Lodge,  pares  and  burns,  and  spreads  llircc 
Ions  ofTicIinAll  Lime  per  acre,  for  Wheat  (bul  in  (liu 
low  rusliy  parts,  Oats),  then  fallow,  wilb  Turnips  on 
eomeoftbe  lighter  parts,  and  Burley  or  Oatuand  Si-ecl», 
to  lay  three  years;  the  intended  succession  boing. 
Oars,  Fallow  and  Turnips,  Biirley  and  Seeds. 

Here,  as  well  as  formerly  in  Meashatn,  the  lalo 
Joseph  Wilks,  Usq.  made  use  of  thick  paring  or 
ploughing,  and  burning  the  Coat  sleek,  Shale  and  Clay 
of  old  Coal-worke,  iiccordiitg  to  Mr.  William  Pitt's 
Leicealershirc  lleport,  p.  ISiJ. 

Ill  Asbovcr,  Alton,  Brockhurst,  Northcdge,  Prass, 
&c.  rather  a  novel  use  of  Paring  and  Burning  has  been 
made,  williin  a  few  years  past,  viz.  im mediate)/ afiei 
tJie  carrying  of  their  Wheat  and  Outs,  the  Stubbles  are 
pared,  and  (be.  Straw,  Weeds,  Boots,  and  a  coiMid<r> 

-  iflbte  quanli^  v(  soil  among  them,  ace  ignited.in  malt 
heaps,  in  the  field  ;  the  Ashes  of  wbicb  itre  spieadi  «nd 
jfF^aeqUf  iiiiQe,  and  "Wbtat  is  somelinKS  sown  ftfltor 
^atB,  pr  even  after  Wheal,   but  in  other  insUa««, 

>  ^uUtioi^  or  Slubble  Turnips  are  sown,  for  Oats  next 
£p|ing,  Man;  incline  to  think  wilb  me,  tfaat  ths 
jjractisers  of  tlifse  new  schemes,  will  riie^  ere  long*  the 
exhausted  stale  of  their  X,ands;  which  are  chiefly  oa 
jBrgillfuxpw;  (jrritslooes  in  (be  Coal  Measures, 


SECT.    lit. — MAKVRING. 

Many  particulars  relating  loManoriiig  for  parlico*      — 
larCrops,  will  be  found  in  the  Scclioa  on  Courses  of^B 

Roote^-  -, 
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,  and  Planls  in  Chapter  Vlt.  and  on  Meaclowi 
ml  Pastures  in  Chapter  VIII-  p.  181,  which  nred  not 
r  icn  be  rejieatcd  :  but  1  n  ill  priKreetl  to  notice  v/hat  re- 
anting  in  my  Notes,  in  the  order  prescribed,  viz. 


Sfarting. — In  several  parts  of  the  Red  Marl  Districts 
(sre  the  Map,  Vol.  I-  p.  07),  Marling;  whs  formerly 
much  pmclised,  ,t>iil  owing  lo  Ihe  want  of  hollow 
Dmining,  then  lilt Ic  if  nt  alt  liriown,  probably,  these 
liands,  by  repealed,  or  too  copious  Mrirling  nt  oner,  bc- 
canM  too  tenacious  and  cold,  as  obsiTved,  Vol.  f. 
p.  148;  but  now,  and  especially  some  years  after 
Drnininir  lias  bi^cn  successfully  ])ct formed,  and  had  lime 
to  lighten,  and  render  Itie  soil  |K-rvioiis  (o  water  (as  this 
grounJ-wofk  of  all  oilier  improvements  generally  does, 
andoOcn  to  a  rcmarkabledegree)!  cannot  donbl,  but  Ihe 
large  ancient  Marl  Pits  mentioned  Vol.  1.  p.  456,  and 
wIicrcTcr  else  found,  might  be  resumed  with  good 
cQi'Ct,  tind  new  ones  openeil.  In  all  my  trnvels  in  Der- 
byshire, 1  do  not  remember  to  have  noticed  the  recent 
use  of  the  Red  Marl,  except  N  of  Dovcridgc,  nt  0»> 
in:islon  Collage,  by  .fohn  Bercsfurd,  Esq.,  at  Wadley 
(by  Mr.  Thomas  Bowyer),  and  at  Inglcby  (by  Mr. 
Edward  Brown);  and  nowhere lij  Imveseen  the  alluvial 
Maris  in  use.  Vol.  I.  p.  ij6. 

Since  writing  pape  446  of  the  First  Volume,  I  hnre 
ascertained,  that  most  of  the  Marls  ihcrc  mentioned,  n< 
foQod  in  the  CnaI<measiiri-£,  nre  in  Ihe  9lh  Coid  8hale, 
being  that  wherein  the  Muscle  Shells  arc  so  plentifully 
found)  in  the  Sbaleas  wellasin  the  Dog-tool  h  Ironstone- 
mkc  therein  (I.  414);  and  from  Ihe  tame  Stratum  preserv- 
ing its  character,  as  a  Marl,  inloYurksh  ire,  as  fsrasRoth- 
well  Ilaigh  beyond  Wakcricid,  as  mentioned,  pageSI3, 
I  ieel  great  confidence  in  the  practtcability  and  use,  of 
fi  d  4  opening 


wm  SCmtuini  as  liwtod»  p.  Mfi,*yo|vl'.  «^  ki«Ml 
phoe  in  I|m  wfai  vi  Slnta  it  better^itliwlPnjj^.-tahc 
effbcti  of  Mail  and  Lime  in  unfitting  8aAa  fo  Atf^pot 
dnction  of  boSUng  Feaie,  has  alreadj  bas9  »qtic>i|. 
-pf-lflS.- ' 

'  Zdmlng.^^Vew  obserfieit  of  rural  ailain  caa  kaya 
passed  through  the  Peak  Hundreds  of  DcrbyihlR^  .aiid 
their  Surrounding   Districtsi*   without    hi^iag  -fcasn* 
slkiickiviiib  the  gnat  and  important  Ate^  and  theas(»> 
abhing  eflcots  of  Xime  there,  as  a  Manlii? ;  and  the 
Farmen  of  Bedfordshire,  Bnckinghamsbiiei  HertAnk 
shire,  and  several  others  in  the  more  southern  parfs-aC 
Enghhd,  where  very  pure  calcar^us  Strata  lie  quita 
unheeded  hj  tl^em  (except  when  fhejr  want  tp  est  4 
Bricklajrer  to  work),  can  scarcely  be  made  to  bfdieiey^ 
the -avidity  with  which  Derbyshire  Farmers  aeavdi 
after  Limestone,  of  the  nature  best  adapted  to  thek 
particular  soils,  and  how  they  toil  with  it  over  tlpo 
hiHy  roads  of  an  uneven  coaiitry,  to  the  distance  *oC 
eight  or  ten  miles ;  while  in  many  instances  the  Farmers 
of  Cheshire  and  Yorkshire  come  near  twice  these  dis* 
tances,  to  fetch  the  Peak  Lime*,  in  Carts  ;  and  that 
by  means  of  the  Canals,  it  is  distributed  around  from 
Crich  and  Peak  Forest  to  the  distance  of  30,  40,  or 
more  miles,  for  Agricultural  purposes !  even  into  the 
vicinity,  and  to  spread  upon  other  calcareous  soils,  in 
some  instances,  on  account  of  its  superior  effects,  in 


•  In  the  Fint  Volume,  p.  SS5,  I  have  mentioned  the  great  probafai- 
lity  there  it,  that  this  valuable  Stone  might  be  mined  for,  and  euahf  6th 
tained,  in  several  of  the  Districts,  diitant  from  the  Limestone  HiUs  in  thf 
Peak  Hundreds  of  Derb]rshire. 

propeil; 
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inopcrly  stimulating  vegetation,  comparL-d  with  the 
Lime  of  tlic  stone,  prevailing  on  the  cast  side  of  tlic 
County  (whicli  1  call  the  Yellow  Lime  Kock,  Vol.  1. 
p.  15U),  and  about  Al^nsfit^UI,  Notts,  in  pailiculai  ; 
and  yet,  some  thin  blue  beds,  lining  in  Claj,  near  tlic 
bottom  of  this  Yellow  Rock,  tu  Derbyshire,  hnvclon^ 
been  selected  and  burnt  for  Lime  at  Stoiiey-IIonghtoti 
and  at  O.Ncrofi,  and  had  considerable  reputation  with 
the  Fanners,  of  Limestone  iind  other  Lands,  for  some 
miles  round,  iis  a  tntld  or  pure  Lime,  very  similar  in 
its  effects  to  the  Peak  Lime,  and  not  liable  to  di-stroy 
or  prevent  all  future  vegetation,  if  laid  on  lou  lliick,  ot 
where  the  heaps  are  put  down  in  the  field,  as  with  the 
hot  or  Mngnesiaii  Lime  from  the  Yellow  Lime  Kock, 
and  some  others,  is  the  case  ;  all  this  I  say  was  known 
for  years,  within  a  considerable  circle,  without  any  one 
being  induced  to  trace  these  blue  beds  into  llie  adjoining 
Parishes,  or  to  discover  them  elsewhere,  apparently 
for  want,  of  those  general  and  extended  ideas  with 
respect  to  stratification,  which  we  owe  now  to  Mr>' 
William  Smith  (see  Vol.  1.  p.  108j  :  it  is  true,  that 
long  ago,  accident  probably,  had  exposed  these  beds 
in  the  Qnarries  at  Wood-Nook  in  Teversall,  Alt- 
Hucknal  W  of  tlie  Church,  S  of  Pallerton,  and  N  of 
Bulsover,  but  owing  to  the  want  ui  a  knowledge  of 
Ibeir  particular  properties,  or  of  care  in  keeping  them 
separate  from  Magncsiau  Beds,  found  in  the  same 
Quarry,  the  expectations  of  the  Husbandman  were 
oflen  disappointed,  in  the  use  of  these  Limes';  and  (o 


Li 

i 


'  In  tbe  «un«  nuoncr  ai  grcit  Dumbcrs  hare  been  diiappoinicd  iDDOt 
■uag  with  the  pozoianie  or  watet-tetling  pruperly  of  the  Bkt  Liu 
ic  (of  Barrow-oa-Soat),  when  the  Beds  are  indlKriiniaitcIy  buim,  ai 
DO  commoa  at  Lime-wotkt,  at  olnerved  Vol.  L  p>  US, 

similar 


f     J 
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iiaiilBr  AcciAoito  mufU  dto,  I  believiB,  owing;,  tmMik 
JBdwani  Sobolefield^  in  the  jear  ]800>  diBeoteMdaad 
OfKBod'a Qttury  in  tlieieBeda,  at  Knitakar  in^BinlbD* 
tom^f  and  wfaeM-  he  has,  for  -aome  Teaia,  soW  iifeatf 
aO^OOO  boabda  of  this  Lime  aiinnalljv  inncb  to  hbmvni 
beaafity  an<)  that  of  the  Ag^coUure  of  the  Diitncl : 
and  that  Mr.  Hciiry  Bowden  since  foand  wd  opeaad 
tboe  Bedi,^^  N;  of  Walb  in  W  litt welL 

Tbe  knowledge,  of  tbe  liigb  probabilUy  Iballbciaih^f 
finding  tbese  Taliiable  Beda  of  Stonei  to  enrich  thoaail 
thioogb  a  line,  of  oonntrj  ei^fending  80  miles  or  mote  m 
lengHiyiathcCoontiesaf  Notting  haroyDerb]r,«iid  York^ 
vid  Coab  also^  at  no  iraat  depth  benealfa  theA%  oaiN 


Mh 


*  This  dutance  betveen  the  Blue  Beds,  and  the  nearett  good  Coiol- 
beneath  them,  may  be  expected  to  vary  considerably  in  difiefent  pltcc^ 
I  am  inclined  to  expect;  because  T  find,  that  the  Satid  voider  the  Teflow 
Lime  Rode,  of  which  sereral  Pits  are  enumerated  in  the  First  Vofanie^ 
p.  463,  li  subject  to  very  considerable  variation  im  itt  thickmtu  (as  obtervcd 
of  other' strata.  Vol.  I.  p.  176,  &c.)t  and  is  sometimes  foimd  concreted 
into  a  yellowish-brown,  or  a  Salmon-coloured  Grit  Rock,  as  on  the 
5  W  side  of  Hardwick  Hall  (L  418) ;  which  Rock  I  have  had  an  oppor* 
tmatty,  since  the  First  Volume  was  published,  of  examining  at  East  Rig* 
ton,  Bardsea,  £ast-Keswick,  CoUiogham,  &c.  near  Wetherby  in  York* 
shire  (Phil,  and  Geolo.  Mag.  XXXIX.  p.  lOS),  and  find  it  there  of  luc^ 
great  thickness,  and  of  a  quality  so  different  to  what  I  had  expected* 
that  it  induees  now  a  doubt,  whether  I  have  not.  Vol.  I.  p.  167,  &c 
described  tbe  great  aig  zag  Fault  as  passing  on  the  wrong  side  of  HartfaiQ 
Town  ?  and  in  such  case,  that  the  salmooFColoured  Grit  of  Haithill, 
L  169,  432,  436,  438,  may  belong  to  this  Stratum,  immediately  under 
Yellow  Lime,  and  not  to  the  Rotherham  Rock,  as  I  had,  reljring  too 
much  on  its  quality,  supposed  to  be  the  case ;  and  also,  that  the  Gritstone 
seea  on  the  lower  or  "^  side  of  Whinney-lane' Quarry  S  of  Harthin 
(L  410),  as  well  as  that  into  which  the  lower  part  of  the  Sand^Pit  \m, 
8  W  of  Pedes  Jylin  (Street  Lane,  L  464)  graduates  (as  I  find  by  referettct 
to  my  Notes  made  on  the  spot,  though  umntentionally  omitted  to  be  imh 
ttced  in  the  First  Volume),  may  belong  to  this  same  Stratum,  whoee  oc« 
currenceataSaod,  n  often  i^o^ced  in  the  Lift,  p.  4e9ii 
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liiieU  in  my  First  Volume,  page  158,  &c.  will,  il  U 
,  induce  a  diligunt  and  systematic  gcardi  after 
>Ui  ot'tlicm,  as  well  Its  separalo  trials  uf  eacli  ufsucli 
Jiedt  of  Sinne  wIjih  found,  lo  iliscuver  wlilch  oi'lhem 
can  be  mixed  together  and  burnt  for  tlie  Fartncr's  use, 
freely  and  wilbunt  fear  of  injury,  as  lie  would  use  llic 
Peak  or  utlicr  mild  Limes  ;  and  wliicli  of  tlieni  sliuuld 
be  separately  burnt  for  ttic  Mason's  use,  or  to  be  more 
cautiously  used  in  Agricullurc,  or  peihnps  Ubcd  as 
Slone  in  Wall*  and  Buildings,  Itoads,  &c.  instead  of 
bciug  burnt  at  nil,  in  saniu  caM^ :  and  I  have  Itie  satis- 
^taction  now  of  Blalin;:,  that  the  Ucv,  Edward  Oder  of 
Hfiolsovcr  Castle,  protiting  by  luy  infuruiatiun  on  this 
^Hbeail,  lias  suecu-'ded  in  finding  the  proper  fleds  of  Blue 
Ltoieatonc  within  his  Farm  at  the  brow  of  the  Hill, 
and  liuil,  nheii  I  was  last  there,  built  a  Kiln,  and 
limed  a  good  deal  of  his  Land  on  thi;  Coal-mcasuies, 
liciogbcLuw  on  tlic  slope  of  llie  Hilt. 

The  Magnesinn  or  hot  Lime,  U  not  peculiarly  the  pro- 
^duce  of  the  Yellow  Lime  Kilns,  bnl  some  of  the  itecis 
Hu  the  Second  of  the  Peak  Limestone  Rockg  produce  it 
Hrbcii  burnt,  nl  Matlock  liatli  and  other  plaaM,  while 
^etiier  Beds  in  this  Hock  (ns  in  tlie  case  of  ihc  ttlue  Beds 
above)  can  be  sately  used  by  the  Farmers,  in  almost  nny 
quantity,  its  1  noticed  in  the  use  ofLimc  made  from  (his 
Itock,  in  a  Field  un  the  not tli> eastern  slope  of  Masson 
Hill  in  Matlock  :  in  general,  llic  too  free  use  of  Mag- 
nesiui  Lime,  will   not  only   kill   the  existinj^  plants, 
vherc  the  heaps  lie  previous  to  spreading,  in  particu- 
lar, but  suclispolii  won't  grow  Quicks,  incuse  of  a  Fence 
being  made  across  them,  at  (he  distance  of  some  years 
tcquenlly,  u!>  I  have  been  a&sured  by  some  persons. 
Mr.  Marshall,   in  some  experiments  on  the  Brcedon 
[linte,  on  (he  borders  uf  Leicestershire,  which  ittbiu 
LjUagaeaiau  aud  bot,  found,  tliai  being  two  or  ibreo 
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lilMt  timud  in  theneM,  After  ducking  mt%  kcnMuvIt 
iMfM  U  wni  spnend^;  it  hid  lort  f bis  ^pe#tjr  inutieri  ta» 
/»apt»btoi  i  and  oMainit  i9»  thai  flNt&  ^bQ'ani'^fcay 
'Mibfvl  4ia-  spieading  small  qnantitiei  of  ibis  Aat  LfM% 
'tvithbat  prRvkKuIjr  •making  heaps  of  it  on  tbtir  Lafdt^ 
baHa  a  waste  eornar  de^bted  to  the  pvrpose  of  sladb* 
•1ttg*lt}  bafe  ibtttfd  it  answer  quite  as  well  'as  the  mfld 
^litaaejl  and  many,  like  Mr.  .Thomas  Lea  of  StapenbiUi 
•p.  I07»  aro  in  the  habits  of  usit^  both,  const^lly^  on 
-ibeir  Landst  bat  which  i«ay  perhaps  be  of^flmt; 
.Mitmei  as  to  reqoiie  a  stinnbrni,  rather  than  alaiytaid* 
ditidn  of  mere  ealcaieoos  earth,  to  their  v^igefable  saflM 
ibiaobject  of 'Lhniag,  tad  its  operadon  M-  the  ibf^ 
-Is^ibowever^  tnvolfed  yet  in  so  moch  mystery  and  dtf^ 
^iiadity^  that  1  tmst  I  ihall  have'  peitfenned  a  asefU 
service  In  mentionitig  herp,  or  in  the  Sections  on 
Coorses  of  CropS)  page  102,  and  on  the  Cultivation  of 
different  kinds  of  Crops  which  follow  to  page  159 ;  in 
the  Chapter  on  Grass  Land,  page  174;  on  breaking 
pp  Land,  page  803,  and  in  the  Section  on  Fariiig 
and  Burning,  page  400,  as  many  particulars  relating 
to  the  practice  of  Liming  in  Derbyshire,  as  my  Ump 
veiling  Notes  furnish. 

Mr.  Francis  Blaikie,  the  intelligent  Agent,  of  Earl 
Chesterfield  at  Bradby*Park,  stated  to  me  his  opinion, 
that  Lime  is  often  used  and  repeated,  as  be  suspects, 
from  custom,  and  without  doing  any  material  good  t 
which  is  so  far  confirmed,  by  Mr.  John  Webb's  expert* 
ments  at  Barton  Lodge,  herein  after  related,  and  at 
page  ISl,  as  to  shew  at  least,  the  propriety  of  frequent 
oomparative  trials,  with  and  without  Lime  in  the  same 
field;  and  some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  improves  the 
Quality  of  Grass  Crops,  without  adding  mueh  to  their 
quantity :  yet  the  great  and  striking  effects,  of  spread- 
ing 300  to  600  bushels  of  Lime  on  Heathy  Lands,  on 
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Ifinestone  Subsoils,  seems  pcrnninent,  hs  is  particu* 
larljr  exemplified  in  and  near  Buxton  and  other  placa; 
Iso,  on  argillnceoMs  Gritstone  Sulwuils,  in  Mucclrc* 
field  t'orcst,  near  (Iiis  County  (as  mentiuncd   pngc  ^), 

id  in  oilier  plnccs. 

Linu^  Ims  a  strong  tendency  (o  increase  or  produce 
Thhllcs  in  tlie  Soil, as  most  Derbyslure  Farmers  seem  to 
imnginc!  (tml  (hcite  plants,  in  coniraon  with  while  clo> 
W  (p^gc  159)  ai>d  c'^sses  of  various  sorts,  may  Ian- 
gnisti  unnoticed,  under  (he  batcTui  slinde  and  inllucncn 
of  the  Ilfalh,  and  that  the  slimnlanl  »hicli  rL-move* 
Ihc  sterility,  nect-ssnry,  .ipparciilly,  for  (ho  flourishing 
^the  latter,  may  give  new  lifi' and  even  npiiarent  ex* 
itf  mice  to  Iherormcr,  will  rauUly  be  grantetl;  but  that 
ik  UBo,  on  Land  that  has  long  been  occupied  by  Gran 
or  Corn  Crops,  can  (here  engender  Thistles,  those  best 
acquointtHl  with  the  economy  of  vegetable  existence^ 
ilill  doiibtlrsH  deny:  and  (n  mc,  u  more  obvious  ex» 
plannliuii  of  tliis  Eccming  production  of  Thistle  by 
Lime,  pres4-nleil  itself,  in  (he  |>rnfu»e  disseminntioa  of 
the  winged  Seeds  of  Ihcsc  curu-d  plants,  in  all  direc* 
ligns,  during  the  summer  months,  but  more,  in  tbo 
»lovenly  care  less  nckH  observuMc  in  using,  L'vcn  the  in* 
Adequate  nostrums  so  plentifully  invented,  fortheex* 
tirpitlion  of  (hesf  hnrdy  and  tronblesome  weals,  which 
I  hnvc  slighlly  noticed  at  page  191  :  deep  spuddingf 
or  the  use  of  an  iron  tool,  Ukc  that  used  for  drawing 
docks,  (o  enable  the  pulling  of  tlic-m  up  mot  and 
branch,  as  often  as  they  any  Hherc  appoar,  thro' « 
considerable  period  of  time,  can  alone  lomove  this  cry> 
ing  disgrace  of  Derbysliin-  Farming,  which  is  in  most 
oilier  respects,  deserving  of  great  coonncndation, 

Thu  dark  coluurud  Limestones  (as  those  beds  on  tha 
lop  of  the  Crtch,  or  Fritcliley  <iuarry)  which  make  n 
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yery  white  and  flowery  Lime  wlicn  slacked,  are  in  tl«f 
greatest  repute  with  tlie  liming  Farmers.  It  was  staled 
to  me  on  the  borders  of  Nottingham sbirc,  by  Mr- 
Thomas  Walker,  of  Caslwoud,  that  Liming  na  Ibc! 
Coal-tncasure  Clajs,  makis  the  Crops  backwardif  by 
10  Of  13  days  in  ripeninj^,  and  that  such  succeed  best 
in  dry  weather,  aflcr  a  drcrssin^  of  Lime. 

In  burning  the  1th  Liine  Rock,  at  Grin-llill,  S  W 
of  Buxlon,  and  formerly  at  Dove-Hole,  on  (lie  W 
side  of  Pcak-Forcst,  enormous  heaps  of  refuse  Lime* 
called  Lime-ashes,  have  been  accumulated  and  left, 
covering  many  acres  of  ground ,  the  tops  setting  or  hard- 
ening by  degrees,  after  being  sincked  by  the  rains,  so 
that  large  excavations  can  be  made  and  remain  perma- 
nent, under  these  artificial  stone  domes,  and  in  which 
singular  kind  of  Iluts,  many  families  live  near  BusloUf 
U'Obaerved  in  p.  £2.  At  Buxton  1  was  informed,  that 
tkeir  Coals  (from  Thatcb-mareh,  and  Goyle-moes},  being 
bad,  and  slaty  and  brassy,  occasioned  their  Lime  Asba 
t*be  so  haavy,  that  the  distant  Farmers  ffpni  Cheshire,' 
&e.  wonld  not  carry  tb«a  awoy,  but  if  measured  vith 
<he  Lime,  would  pick  tbem  oat,  and  throw  tbem  on  tW 
Aik<beDpi,  aad  in  which  way  they  had  indeed,  been' 
in  part  accumulated  :  it  seemed,  however,  rather  suf' 
priiing  to  me>  that'lhc  occupiers  of  Lands  near,  bad  not 
fttdied  away  Mid  spread  these  Iieaps  of  Lime  and 
Cofll-aab  Goispost,  as  1  have  been  informed  that  some 
btTe  done  in  Peak- Forest ;  and  1  could  not  help  refer- 
ring this  neglect,  in  great  part,  to  the  aversion  to,  aiut 
entire  waste  of  CofU-Athea  as  a  Manure^  by  the  Fu' 
mers,  tbro'  the  greater  part  of  the  County,  tbo'  ceri* ' 
lainly  a.  valuable  article,  as  I  shall  farther  mentios, 
vnder  (he  head  of  Aslies,  in  this  Section. 

It  too  ofien  happens  at  tbe  Sale  Mme-Kilns,  espo- 
ciallj 
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ciall^  when  trade  is  brUk,  Dt  tUc  run  or  perpetual 
Kilns,  Hint  ibi^  ^tonc  is  not  broken  small  cnaiigh  for 
iLe  (imc  allulk'tl  for  burning  il,  but  tbu  rurmcr,  afltjr 
draggiiij;  liome  a  load,  much  licnvier  tban  it  ought  ta 
be,  finds,  some  raontlis  after  liming,  and  ever  after, 
uiileia  picked  up,  on  ploughing  bis  fluid,  tb.it  (he 
tame  is&lrevicd\iilb  liu1l-b<:a<Is,or  Lime-eorcH,  in  large 
clones  of  unburnt  Limc.i  Wlicn  Limeisut'er-biimt,  of 
with  too  viulent  ft  fire,  parfieiilurly  of  the  hot  sorts 
(u  I  saw  at  Pallcrton  and  at  Wild-Park),  it  mells  and 
nuts  tugellicr,  won't  slack,  and  becomes  useless  to  the 
Farmer :  this  is  called  dtiiid  Lime,  in  a  paper  on  the 
ject  in  Mr.  William  NichoUon's  Journat^  Vol. 
tlV.  p.JSl. 
will  now  proceed  In  mention  the  principal  Sale- 
ts,  or  places  ivere  Limr  is  burnt  andaoUltothe 

irmer&  and  (illicrs  of  this  Comily,  Ibo'  several  of  ihcm 
»e  siliiale  oul  of  it ;  villi  such  parliculurs  respecting 
llie  siructurc  of  (heir  Kdns,  prucesses  in  burning, 
owtiBure,  and  prices  of  their  Lime,  itH  quality,  &c.  bs 

Jiuppcned  to  nole,  when  at  the  plnci's  (see  the  Litt  of 

tue  Quarries,  Vol.  I.  p.  40S),  viz. 

jpies  Meadow,  1  j  m.  S  of  Knivelon  :  dark  blue  Shale 
Xiraestune;  some  of  the  beds  pozolanic,  and  make 
Tcry  good  Lime  for  Walcr-W'orka,  if  si-paralcl/ 
bamt.  The  strata  Hilonisliingiy  contorted,  here  and 
^»t  lower  HalUField,  sec  Vol.  1.  p.  S3I. 
Iport  in  Yolgrave :  S  L  of  ibc  Village,  dark  beds 
.tritli  layers  of  Chert,  near  the  top  of  the  1st  Lime. 
It  Huckuat,  in  the  Koad  to  Slanesby  Mill,  blue  bedi 
in  Yellow  Lime  :  I  am  nut  !>ure  Ihut  1  saw  a  Kiln  nl 
Ibb  Quttrry. 

Aihford, 
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Ashfimrd,  'W  t  black  beds  of  Shale  Limestone;  sami 
make  excellent  water  Lime. 

Ashover;  the  most  ancient  and  greatest  mimber  of 
Quarries  of  Limestone,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  denu* 
dated  patch  of  the  Jst  Limestone  around  this  Town, 
bf  any  place  in  Derbyshire,  perhaps:  the  thin  that* 
terjr  beds  on  the  top  of  the  Rock,  seem  to  have 
been  anciently  worked^  almost  all  over  the  surface^ 
and  before  the  use  of  Gunpowder,  enabled  the  at- 
tacking of  the  hard  pure  Limestone  Rock  beneath,  pro* 
bably  ;  in  a  subsequent  period,  large,  and  some  deep 
Quarries  were  worked,  to  the  N  Wof  the  Town  (Hate- 
wood,  Beighton,  and  Twitch-bank  Quarries),  and 
others  to  the  Southward  of  theTown  (Holes,  Stoneaciei 
Stanstedgc,  Jetting-strcct,  Black-grove,  Wood*head, 
&c*  Quarries),'  all  of  which  are  now  disused,  or  nearly 
so,  and  the  extensive  Quarries  and  Kilns  now  used, 
are  all  S  of  the  Town,  stretching  towards  Mill«Town, 
viz.  TozcH'Endy  occupied  by  Messrs.  George  Allen 
and  Co. ;  Ilocklei/  by  Ditto ;  Long-fall  by  Mr. 
John  Twigg;  Aliens  by  Messrs.  George  Allen  and 
Co.;  Fall-hill  by  Mr.  John  Twigg,  and  Birtcshy 
Mr.  Abraham  Birks  ;  besides  a  Quarry  lately  opened 
E  of  these,  by  Ilardmeadow  Lane,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Butler,  for  tlic  use  of  his  Iron  Furnace  (Vol.  L 
p.  399),  and  his  Sale  Kiln  at  Woodthorp  ;  from 
which  Kilns,  collectively,  very  great  quantities  of 
Lime  are  fetched  by  llie  Farmers'  Carts  and  Wag- 
gons from  the  Eastward,  during  all  the  Summer 
months,  particularly  since  the  making  of  a  new 
Turnpike-road,  on  which  the  Hills,  tho'  long,  are  not 
near  so  steep  as  formerly;  this  Road  extends  from 
Mill-town,  by  Little-moor  and  Briton-wood-Nook, 
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idT  Tupton,  where  it  connects  with  the  Chesterfield 
and  Derby,  and  other  Turnpike-roads.  Ma«y  of 
th^se  Carts  bring  Coals,  and  either  sell  them  to  the 
liime-burriers,  or  ejtcbange  them  for  an  equal  mea* 
Ame  or  cart-full  of  Lime. 

The  Prices  of  Lime  at  these  difierent  Kilns,  used 
formerly  to  differ,  and  often  vary,  until  some,  years 
BgO)  that  the  different  Lime-burners  agreed  among  them- 
seWes,  all  to  sell  at  the  same  price  per  loady  of  three 
itrikear  or  bushels,  which  has  been  9d.  since  Christmas 
1811:  but  competition  again  prevailing  among  them, 
the  quantity  has  been  increased  by  some,  and  often 
varied,  until  the  Load  is  now  almost  become  a  nomi« 
nal  quantity  (as  the  Ton  of  Coals  formerly  was,  Vol.  I. 
p.  18s2),  and  two-horse  Carts,  which  pay  for  six^or 
•even  Loads,  will  often  take  in  reality  eight  or  nine 
Loads;  and  three*horse  Carts,  on  paying  for  nine  Loads, 
bavi^  sometimes  ten  to  twelve  Loads  given  them,  at  some 
of  tbeKilns^  as  1  am  informed. 

Mr.  John  Milnes,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to 
the  construction  of  large  Ume-Kilnsy  particularly 
the  running  or  perpetual  Kilns,  as  all  these  at  Ashovcr 
are,  gave  me  the  following  account  of  his  principles 
of  constructing  Kilns,  viz.  Whatever  be  the  depth  of 
the  Kiln,  it  should  be  about  one-third  of  that  in  dia- 
meter near  the  top :  one-sixth  part  of  the  depth  of  the 
Kiln  at  the  top  shoulxl  be  cylindrical,  except  the  up- 
per throeor  four  courses,  which  should  draw  in  a  little^ 
to  allow  for  burning  away,  which  takes  place  princi- 
palfy  at  the  top  edge :  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylin- 
drical part,  the  Kiln  should  diminish  pretty  regularly 
lo  the  bottom,  where  it  should  be  about  three  feet 
diameter,  and  have  two  draw-holes  with  a  midfcather 
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or  jantnb  of  iloiie  bet^itfoii.  The  objeols  in  yfUm  t^ht 
attoined  arei  tbat  the  file  or  bumiiig  may  be  coofwd 
to  the  cylindrical  part,  allowing  the  Lime  to  oool  ai  ft 
dwenddj  by -slow  dcgre6l^  in  the  conical  part,  aleqg 
the  sides  of  which  it  is  desirable  tbat  the  pieces  of  Lbae 
•hoald  roll)  or  tumble,  and  not  that  the  whole  mass  of 
liime  should  settle  together,  mnch*  less  break  dowttia 
a  hole  in  the  centre.  The  Kilns  here  seem  ftmn  SO  to 
«6ftetdeep. 

Aston  on  Trent :  at  the  Wharf  on  the  Tieni  and  Mciw 
sey  Canal,  Stone  from  Crick  is  brought  and  baned, 
and  Lime  was,  in  1808,  sold  by  Messrs.  Sdwarf 
Banks  and  Co.  at  Sr.  1  IdC  per  quarter  of  8  bnshdl. 
Atlow,  S  W  of  the  Town)  the  blue  Shale.  Line^ 
stone  here,  makes  excellent  building  Lime  and  some 
Water-Lime,  but  the*  Farmers  of  Strong  Land,  have 
found  it  rather  to  set  than  to  lighten  their  soils,  I  was 
told. 
Bakewell :  these  Quarries  are  in  the  1st  Ijirae,  and  the 
,    quality  good. 

Barmoor,  or  Black-hole,  at  the  N  W  corner  of  Peak 
Forest :  the  Railway  branch  from  the  Peak  Forest 
Canal  runs  thro*  these  Quarries,  haying  passed  the 
1st  Lime  (on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  Cheit 
beds  in  it),  and  the  third,  in  a  great  measure  also 
(on  account  of  its  hardness),  since  the  4th  Lime  was 
reached  at  Dove^hole.  See  page  299,  Vol.  I.  and 
below,  p.  423. 
Birchwood  Park :  the  whole  of  this  isolated  patch  of 
Limestone,  seems  occupied  by  a  Quarry  of  nine  or 
ten  acres,  thro'  which  a  Turnpike-road  passes,  be- 
tween Ellaston  in  Staffordshire  and  Darley-Moor,  on 
the  Ashburne  and  Sudbury  Road  ;  the  stone  is  bluish 
grey,  in  a  very  thick  Rock.  Mr.  Thomas  Cockson 

here 
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^IkrmUs  his  Lime,  which  is  very  white,  at  Ss.  Sil. 


•  buxliel 
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usually  laid  on  per  aero,  and   principally  on  Arable 
lAud.     lie  ^ola  Coals,  which  cost  I3d.  per  ISO  lb. 
from  about  CiiL'ctale,  and  N  of  it. 
Bulsover^    J  m.  N   of  the   Towiij  are  large,  but  not 

I-  very  deep  Lime  Qnarries :  grey   compact  beds  of 
LimcBtone  tbal  burn  to  a  white  Lime,  and  below  arc 
13  blue  beds,  with  intervening  clays,  (hat  make  a 
-  mild  Liiue,  as  has  twen  already  mentioned,  p.  409. 
Bomal-dale,  S  of  the  Town. 

Breaston  and  Drnycot  Whnrf,  on  the  Derby  Canal ; 
hither  the  Crick  Limratone  is  brought  and  bunil ; 
and  Messrs.  Edward  Banks  and  Co.  sell  their  Lime 
al  3s.  lid.  |ier  quarter  of  eij^ht  bushels- 
BrecdoD,  f^'icestershirc.  these  works  are  on  Ibc  NE 
side  of  llie  Town,  in  very  extiaordinary  rearing,  or 
bigbly  inclined  measures  or  Ijcds :  Mr.  John  Ilaikct 
bore  sells  a  waggon  load  of  jjime,  containing  about 
96  lieapl  bushels,  for  I9s.  3d.  and  1*.  for  loading: 
(he  lower  part  of  somr  of  Ibes*^  very  inclined  beds, 
arc  said  to  miike  a  white  and  mild  Lime,  very  fit  for 
Agriculture,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  same  bed, 
bams  lo  bluish  dun  Lime,  hut,  and  less  fit  fur  such 
purpose  ;  which,  as  well  as  (be  Shells,  found  in  the 
Upper  part,  only,  I  bcliev<*,  seem  (o  shew  these 
stfiila   to  have  been  originally  formed  in   such  in- 

►clincd   position,  and  not  since  ruptured  and  set  al- 
niOlt  on  f  tige. 
tmley  W'hurf,   Notts,  on  the  Cromford  Canat  neac 
Aldercar  in   that  County:  the  Cn'cli   Limestone  is 
brought  and  burnt,  in  large  wnllcd  Pyc  Kilns. 
Bull-Bridge,  or  Amber   Wharf,    S  of  Crich   on   the 

ICromfunI  Canal,  to  which  tlie  Crirh   Limestone  U 
e  c  ?  brought 
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■  I»oiigbt4own.oil«.llaiUwaj':  hemLiinttiope(i%id0* 
Kveied  into  Boats  ai  Si*  per  ton,  by  Edward  Bmi^ 
and  Co.    TJie  liime-kilnt  jieie|.baye  a  thick  ilit|ioa 

.  ring,  east iai^gnientSy  fiked  ronnd  thdr  top  edg0y;to 
pveserve  the  stone-work  of  the  Kilo.  -  >;:' 

Bnrrowash  and  Spondon  Wharf,  on  the.Derbjr  (}aai|li 
hither  the  Ctich  Limestone  is .  brought  and  b^vat^ 
and  Messrs.  Edward  Banks  and  Co.  sell  their  lilae 
at  Sr.  7dL  p^  quarter  of  eight  bushek. 

Buxfen,^  S,  at  Femey-Bottomi  from  the  4th  Liaiestoie. 
See  Gnu  Hill.  .  .,v 

Caldon  Low,  1  m.  S  of  the  Town  in  StaffioidiMlSl 

:  these' very  extensive  Lame*works  in  the 4th  jEtmfc 

.  being  now,  by  means  ofthe  Rail*wayfo  Fraghsll, 
and  the  Canal  lately  compteled  thenooto  UttomlBr, 
able  to  supply  Doveridge  and  some  other  parts  of  this 
County  with  Lime,  it  is  mentioned  here,  tbo'  Caldon 
is  beyond  the  distance  for  Farmers  to  fetch  Lime 
from  the  Kilns  into  Derbyshire^  I  believe;  Messrs. 
Gilbert  and  Co.  here  sell  Lime  from  the  upper  beds, 
to  the  Tenants  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  (the  owner 
of  the  Soil)  at  M.  per  horse-load  of  three  level 
bushels,  and  at  Id,  to  others.  Tbc  Kilns  here  are 
30  feet  det* p ;  at  top  they  are  seven  feet  diameter,  at 
seven  feet  lower,  six  feet  diameter,  at  four  feet  lower, 
twelve  feet  diameter,  and  continue  this  size  for  seven 
feet  down,  then  in  the  lower  twelve  feet  of  depth 
they  diminish  to  two  feet  diameter.  I  observed  here 
a  practice  very  wasteful  of  Coals,  that  of  piling  up 
Stone  and  Coals  four  feet  high  or  more  on  the  Kiln* 
tops  before  night,  which  are  left  to  flame  out  to  waste, 
instead  of  the  Men  attending  to  supply  the  Kilns  at 
proper  intervals  during  the  night. 

Calke,    £  at  Dimins  Dale,    adjoining  the  Stanton* 

Park 
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Park  Lime-Workfl :  thick  beds  of  dark  grey  Lime- 
stoDc  here,  make  vhite  Lime  when  slacked. 

Calvcr-Peak,  W  of  the  Village,  large  Quarries  in  1st 
Lime  Rock  :  the  Kilns  are  very  large,  and  the 
light  grey  Lime  made  here,  is  in  very  high  repnte 
with  the  Farmers  of  the  north  of  the  County,  and  in 
Yorkshire,  as  well  as  with  the  Iron  Masters.  Vol.  L 
p.  399. 

Cbapel-en-Ie-Frith  :  near  the  Rail-way  from  the  Peak* 
Forest  Canal  are  Kilns,  for  burning  the  Limestone 
brought  down  from  Barmoor  and  Dove^holcj  Or  the 
Black-hole  Quarries. 

Clouds-Hill  in  Worthing,  Leicestershire :  a  Rail-way 
from  hence  to  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  Canal  in  Wil- 
letley,  supplies  some  Lime  to  the  southern  parts  of 
this  Cotinty :  the  measures  here  are  rearing,  as  at 
Breedon  :  they  have  beds  that  make  bluish  Lime,  and 
others  make  white,  the  latter  being  most  esteemed 

■  by  Farmers. 

Clown,  W  of  the  Town :  magnesian,  or  hot  Lime ; 
a  little  £,  the  basset  of  the  blue  beds,  might,  I  think, 
be  found. 

Codnor,  Lower  Park  Wharf,  on  the  Cromford  Canal : 
here  Messrs.  Edward  Banks  and  Co.  have  extensive 
Kilns*  for  burning  the  Crich  Limestone,  brought 
hither  in  Boats;  and  a  Dock  roofed  over,  enables 
four  or  five  boats  to  load  Lime  at  once,  under  cover 
from  rain  :  they  sell  it  at  2s.  9d.  per  quarter  of  eight 
bvsbds :  and  Limestone  at  3s.  per  ton.  Advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  Locks  on  the  Canal,  to  unload 
Ihe  Stone  and  Coals  at  tops  of  the  Kilns,  and  load 
the  Lime  at  their  bottoms,  as  I  shall  further  particu- 
larise in  describing  Marple-bridge  Limeworks. 

Crich:  N  oftheTown,  are  several  ancient  Quarries, 
lome  now  worked,  of  the  grey  cntrochiau  Ist  Lime- 

E  c  3  %\.Q\V^\ 


^'  itone  I  which  mftkas  a  light  giey  Line,  m  ginit 
tepnte-for  Agriouttart.  8  W  of  the  Town  U  a  huge 
eld  Quarry  in  the  Black  Beds  on*  the  top  of  the  lit 
Rock|  which  makes  the  Terj  white  Lime  wed  Ibr 
White^washing,   ftc.  Which  is  .mentioned^  Vol.  I. 

-  p.  SOB/  but  where,  by  an  oversight  I  haipe  said^  tlmt 
this  snow-white  Lime  is  from  giej^  Stone* 

S  E  of  the  Town  is  the  Quarry  which  was  began 
about  SO  years  ago,  by  driving  a  Tunnel  of  100  yards 
long  into  the  Hill,  through  which  a  RaiUway  was 
laid,  extending  from  the  Cromford  Canal^  as  soon  as 
completed*^  and  by  which  Limestone  has.  since  beea 
conveyed  down  to  BulUbridge  Wtiarf,  and  thence 
distributed  by  Canals^  and  afterwards  by  Carts^  fiur 
and  wide  :  it  is  surprizing  to  see  what  an  immenie 
Pit  has  in  this  short  space  of  time  been  formed  :  the 
upper  beds  of  this  Quarry  are  black,  and  make 
white  Lime,  as  above ;  and  the  lower  are  grey, 
and  in  great  repute  at  the  Iron  Furnaces  (I.  p. 
399),  as  well  as  witli  the  Fajrmers,  wherever  it  goes. 

Cromford :  a  great  deal  of  Limestone  was  dug  here  in 
the  1st  Rock,  for  some  years  after  the  Canal  was* 
completed,  but  the  principal  Quarries  nearly  in  front 
of  Mr.  Arkwrigbt's  House  are  now  shut  up :  its 
price  here  is,  I  believe,  lOd,  per  horse«load  of  three 
heapt  bushels. 

Crowdycote  in  Hartington :  here  the  4th  Lime  Rock  is 
accessible  by  the  Turnpike«roads  th tough  Loogoor 
into  Stafibrdshire. 

Derby :  at  the  Canal  Wharfs  on  the  S  E  of  the  Town, 
considerable  quantities  of  the  Cr»cA  Limestone, 
brought  thither  in  Boats,  are  burnt;  Messrs*  Ed- 
ward Banks  and  Co.  sell  their  Lime  here  at  3s*  14* 

per  quarter  of  eight  bushels. 

Dirty 
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:ly  Hucknal,  NoUs  :  here  arc  Quarries  and  Kilns  of 
■4be  hot  Limp,  which  Farmers  Ctch  intr>  Blackwell, 
and  the  adjoining  Parislit^. 

lejf,  Cheshshirc,  N  E  of  the  Town,  aro  Kihts  on  the 
)wnk§  of  the  Peak  Forest  Canal,  for  burning  the 
'eak  Forest  (the  Barmaor  or  Deve-hoU)  I,iine»tone[ 
part  of  Glossop  Parish  is  supplied  from  these  Kihis* 
"With  a  mild  onduseful  Lime, 

tove-hole,  or  Black-hok',  in  iho  N  W  corner  of  Peat 
Forest  Liberty:  S E  of  ihe  Houses,  the  ancient 
Kilns  in  the  4lh  Itock,  mentioned,  p.  414,  wore 
iitualed,  as  the  large  heaps  of  Refuse  or  Ltmc-itshes 
rer  30  acres  of  ground  or  more,  will  long  testify  : 
le  present  Works  arc  N  E  of  the  Houses,  at  the 
■fiead  of  the  Biiil-way  from  Ihe  P<^k  Forest  Canal,'in 
;fae  5d  and  iit  the  4lh  Rocks  {wpparated  hy  a  bluish 
decomposing  Toadstone),  the  latter  being 
_^  illy  preferretl  by  the  Qnarrymen,  on  account  of 
khe  compurntive  case  of  working  it,  as  observed, 
Vol.  L  p.  299,  and  [l.  p.  418.  The  Lime-Kilns 
licre,  in  occupation  of  Mr.  George  Pot,  being  sunk 
'Considerably  in  the  Hock,  a  sleep  inclined  Gang- 
iray  leads  down  to  the  Drawing- holes,  and  a  long 
'Rope  passes  over  a  pulley  fixed  at  a  distance  from 
ithc  top  of  this  Gang-way,  lo  the  ends  of  which  the 
men  employed  in  drawing  Ihe  Kiln,  attach  Ihcir 
Wheel -barrows,  so  that  one  man,  in  wheeling  down 
-lis  empty  Barrow,  grealty  assists  another,  who  conid 
otherwise  wheel  up  his  loaded  one;  an  ingenious 
contrirance,'  that  would  ptore  useful  in  some  other 
ittUAtions,  for  allowing  depth  enough  of  Kiln  for 
the  Lime  to  get  properly  cooled. 
hpwdl  1  here  some  hot  Lime  is  prepared,  and  I 
'-  Bel  doubt 
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.  4ooU lu^lbat  the  Blue  Beds  niglit 'be iilifUiieMt 
inake  mRd  Liinc^  bj  a  warch  io  the  Meuural  iMilw 
these  Quaniesi  io  the  fiu»  of  thellill.  *    ^-^  ••*■ 

arin  HiU,  Ijm.  SWof  Buxton  in  Hariiagtin^  ^^4 
.)arge  and  hi|^  HUl  of  the  4|h  Rock|  almoet  cntiiMj 
^yered  by  the  Ash-heaps  of  fonner  and  preatat 
Xime-kilnsy  as  mentioned,  page  414 ;  the:I^une  is  mild 
and  good,  of  a  light  grey  ecdour,  and  is  fetched  ftom 
great  distances  into  Cheshire  and  Stafibrdshifef  aa 
yrdl  as  north  ward  in  this  Xyonnfy,  jlakss  distance  t  it 
^a&fltruck  nie^  that  these  Workt  niigbti  with  Mnne 
proprieiji  be  mored  about  two  miles  sonihwiud  tb 
ThirkelQw-gate,  OQ  the  same  Rock,  which  being' 
much  nearer  to,  i^d  almost  as  high  as  the  GAmd 
Ridge,  woultl  vastly  lessen  the  drauglit  of  Ltme^p 
the  Hills  to  the  south- west  of  the  present  Works ; 
lYbile  the  Coals,  as  at  present  worked,  are  almost  on 
th^  Grand  Ridge*  In  this  case,  the  disgusting  deso- 
lation of  Grin  Hill,,  as  viewed  from  Buxton,  and 
almost  every  part  of  its  vicinity,  might  perhaps'  be 
removed,  by  planting  it  with  Ash,  &c. 

Haddon,  S  W  of  the  Hall,  near  Great  Rowsley  s  in  a 
raised  part  of-  the  1st  Lime  Rock,  near  a  great  Fault 
and  Shale  south  of  it,  J.  290,  Note.  This  Quarry 
and  Kilns  are  situated  by  a  Turnpil^e-road  leading 
to  the  eastward. 

Ilartington :  from  hence  mild  L^me  of  the  4th  Rock 
goes  into  Sheen  aqd  other  places  in  Stafibrdshire. 

Ilognastou  ;  N  W  of  the  Town,  dark  blue  Shale  Lime- 
stone ifi  dug  and  burned  :  the  Lime  seems  to  hav^ 
been  in  repute,  by  the  size  of  the  excavationtt  itf 
price  is  7; •  6d.  per  score  lieapt  bushels.' 

^orninglow  Wharf,  N  of  Burton,  Staff,  on  the  Tkint 

and 
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«9d  Mersey  Canal;  CrtcA'Stotie  is  brought  and  burnt: 
Lime  is  sold  here  |^y  Messrs.  Edward  Banks  and  Co. 
at  4^.  per  quarter  of  eight  bushels. 

JlkestoQ-Common  \V  barf,  £of  thp  Town,  on  tbeEre- 
wash  Canal :  Crich  Jiimestone  is  here  brought  and 
burned,  and  sold  by  Messrs.  Edward  Banks  and  Co. 
at  Sf  •  ^d.  per  quarter  of  eight  bushels. 

Killamarsb  Wharf,  on  the  Chesterfield  Canal:  Yellow 
Limestone,  brought  from  Peck^s  Mill  in  Yorkshire 
XVol.  I.  411)  is  here  burned,  and  its  hot  Lime  sold 
to  such  Farmers  as  use  it* 

JLnitaker,  \\m.  N  £  of  Barlborough  :  Mr.  Edward 
Scholefield's  Quarry,  mentioned,  page  410,  has,  in 
15  feet  of  its  depth,  numerous  thin  Beds  of  bluish 
Limestone,  none  exceeding  eight  inches  in  thick- 
ness, intcrlayed  with   Blue  and  Yellowish  Clay :  he 

'  got  Iris  Coals  from  Norbrigs,  3}  m.  distant,  and 
sold  his  Lime  in  1809,  at  IO5.  per  chaldron  of  33 
lieapt  bushels :  60  to  ISO  bushels  per  acre  being  used 
BB  a  dressing.  Mr.  Henry  Bowden  had  intentions, 
as  I  was  told,  of  opening  a  Pit  and  Kiln  on  bis  Land, 

.  near  to  the  above,  as  being  more  accessible  from  thi^ 
lloads,  than  bis  Pit  at  Walls j  that  will  be  mentioned 
further  on. 

II^Btveton,  im»  N  £ ;  some  of  the  Shale  Limestone 
here  is  grey,  and  some  of  it  blue,  and  shattery  in  the 
weather ;  Mr.  Robert  Wigley  has  separate  Kilns  for 
these  two  sorts  of  Lime,  the  latter  being  much  prized 
Cdt  Water-works,  and  the  former  for  Agriculture; 
he  sells  it  at  8s.  per  score  beapt  bushels  ;  three  to  six 
■oore  being  used  per  acre. 

JLangley-Mill :  at  the  Wharfs  here,  near  the  meeting  of 
tbeCromford,  Erewash  and  Nottingham  Canals,  Stone 
j|9  brought  from  Crich  and  burnt,  by  Messrs.  Edward 

Banks 
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Banks  and  Co,  and  sold  at  3s.  Id.  per  quarter  of 
busliels. 
Loti^  Eaton :   at  tlie  Wbarf   here,    on  the   Cmri 
CaunI,  Crick    Lime  as  above,  is  sold  at  St.  5d. 
q  uarter. 
Marple-Briilge,  SW  ;    on  the  Cheshire  side  of 
Gojte,  on  the  Peak  Forest  Canal,  Samuel  Oldknoir, 
Esq.    lias  very    extensive  Lime  Kilns    for    horning 
Stunu  of  the  3d  and  4rtli  Rocks,  brougbt  from  Bdr 
moor  and  7Joiif-/io/e  Quarries,  in  Peak  Foresl,  abo»(^ 
'  mentioned:  the  structure  and  arrangements  of 
■•  liime-works  are  the  most  complete  that  I   have 
"Where  four  Locks  occur  near  toffclher  on  the  Canal, 
B  branch  has  been  taken  out  of  the  upper  pound  to 
a  Dock,  where  the  Stone  and   Coal   Boats  lie  to 
load,  level  with  the  tops  of  the  Kilnt,  which  are 
in   number,    and  can  burn  S500  bushels  of  Li 
daily!  From  the  bottoms  of  the  Kilns,  Kail- 
are  laid,  and  conducted,  some  into  a  Boat-faouBe, 
two  Boals  that  can   lay  in  a  Dock  connecting 
'  the  lower  pound  of  tlie  Canal,  and  have  their  lading 
I  of  Lime  tippled  or  turned  over  into  ihem   from  the 
I  Trams  on  the   Rail-way,   under   cover   from  rain; 
'  others  of  the  Kail-wajs  are  conducted  into  a  Lime- 
1^  house  over  four  or  five  Carls  or  Waggons  that  can 
pEtand  at  the  same  time,  and  have  the  Lime  tippled 
■  into  tliem,  secure  from   the  weather  :  and  othcnt  to 
'  Tipples  without  covers.     The  Kilns  ar«  rather  egg- 
shaped,  36  feet  deep,  13^  feet  diameter  at  top,  and 
H|  feet  in  the  belly  dr  widest  place  at  nine  feet 
down;    dimiiHshing  thence,  to  3J  feet  diameter  at 
bottom.     Iron  shovels  are  used  to  draw  the 
at  30  inches  above  thr  floors  on  which  the  Rafl^i 
aieiaUl.    Between  the  bottoms  of  the  Kilns,  ti 
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srclied  Stables  nre  construcled,  in  some  of  nliich  (ho 
Farmers  feed  and  real  Ihcir  IlorBcs,  while  iheir  Carls 
aiul  Waggons  qtp  loading,  and  otiiers  nre  let  to  the 
Uoal*inen  for  Ihiir  (owing  Horses.  Tlie  high  wiiIl 
in  Ibe  front  of  the  Kilns,  being  strengthened,  nnd  i(s 
line  broken  by  some  circular  Bnltrosscs,  focwl  so  an 
to  imitate  an  ancient  Castle,  Ims  a  good  eni-ct,  from 
its  commntidingsilnnlinn,  so  far  above  the  tcvd  of 
Ihtj  Valley  and  Grounds  at  Mcllor-Mills. 

t  Mr.  O.  purchases  his  Limestone  of  the  Canal  Com- 
pany at  the  l>ottoni  of  the  Uail-way  at  Mngsworlh 
Wharf  near  Wlialcy-bridge,  at  2*.  Id.  per  tun 
(30x1301b.),  and  Coals  of  an  indifTercnl  quality,  culled 
SUck,  arc  delivered  (o  tlie  Kilns  at  5f.  lo  6?.  Stl. 
per  Ion;  and  he  selU  liU  Lirac  at  Hd,  per  load  uf 
ten  Winchester  level  pecks. 

One  hxlf  uf  (lie  large  quantity  of  Lime  burnt  here, 
is  fi'tcjied  away  by  Carls  and  Waggons;  three  qiiarters 
i  this  moiety  for  Agricultural  pttrpose§,  and  one- 
rth  for  Cement,  except  what  ihe  itlc;icljing-liousps 

id  Calico  Printers  take  :  the  other  half  of  the  whole, 
goes  away  northward  by  Boats,  as  far  as  Bollon, 
Bury,  Rochdale,  Suddlesworth,  Sic. ;  and  now  pr6- 
bubly,  since  the  Tunnel  near  the  last  place  has  been 
finished,  this  valuable  Lime  will  go  forward  to  Hud* 
dersfield,  and  further. 

In  charging  the  Kilns,  tlic  Stone  is  broken  into 
lamps,  weighing  froni  ^Ib.  to  Clb.  each — three  Innt 
of  Stone  (SO  xl^],  with  one  ton  of  Coals  (SO  X  1 12), 
produce  on  the  average  15  loads  of  Lime  (of  10  pecks), 
cacb  weighing  10  score  (of  30tb.)  I  obsurvcd  here, 
the  piling  up  of  Stooe  and  layen  of  Sleek  (that  I  have 
■poliea 


spokfla  of  St  pige  4JB)  before  the  lom^  ^^ 
nigkt:  and  Md  O.  told  me^  Uiftt  sudipHed  ^uiof 
4he  Jbimey-  ^hea  burnt,  irasfoiiiid  much  tfaewldMHits 
ioaiiMti  facmiBTery  but'OQDidMleritat  sgteutinite'of 
fiid* 

Matlock :  considerable  quantitiev  of  Lime,  weie  for-  , 

•    »      ■  ^ 

QijerUr  biju'nt  firom  tbe  Ist  Lime  Rock  ia  this  T9wn, 
and  near  the  Bridge,  and  some  is  )ret  burnt  s  the^doe 
is  I0{^.  per  load  of  tbree  bushels. 

Measham  Field,  £  of  the  Town  :  at  Ilot  Wharf,  aa 
the  Asbby«de*la-Zouch  Canal,  are  Ktlnt  for  Jwroify 
the  TkknaU  and  CLmOs^hiU  Line8tone^^  brooglft 
hither  by  Ihe  Railways,  and  Canal.     .  . .  - } 

OxcToft  in  Bolsoverc  Mr.  Ueniy  Simpson  hen  .opoik 
pies  Quarries,  and  Kilns  for  the  Blue  Beds  in  the 
Yellow  Lime  Rock,  whose  Lime  has  long  been  in 
repute  for  Agricultural  purposes,  as  observed,  p.  409; 

Peak-Forest,  ^  m.  N  W  of  the  Town  t  the  large  Lime 
Quarries  here,  were  more  extensively  used* formerly 
than  at  present,  since  the  Peak  Forest  Canal  and 
Rail-way  liave  been  in  use ;  vasi  heaps  of  Lime- 
ashes,  accumulated  here,  have  began  to  be  used  by 
the  Farmers  within  a  mile  round,  for  spreadiug  on 

-  their  Land. — Seo  Harmoor^  and  Doze-hole  or  Black* 
hole  Quarries. 

Pindale,  ESEof  Castleton  :  the  Lime  Quanies  here 
are  in  the  1st  Lime  Rock. 

Pinxton,  S.  At  the  Wharf  at  the  head  of  the  branch 
from  the  Cromford  Canal :  the  Crick  Limestone  ia 

ft 

burnt. 
Pye*bridge  Wharf,  near  Somercotes,  on  the  Cromfixd 
Canal :  here  are  Kilns  for  Crick  Stone,  as  above, 

Saudi- 
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Sandiacrp Wharf,  on  tbeErewash  Canal:  here  Messrs. 

JESdward  Banks  and  Co.  sell  their  Lime  at  3#.  4td. 

per  quarter  of  eight  bushels,  made  from  Crick  stone. 

Saivlej  Wharf,  or  Trent  Lock:  here  Cricli  Lime  is 

burnt,  and  sold  as  above,  at  3^.  5d.  per  quarter. 
Sbardlow :  at  the  Wharfs  here  on  the  Trent  and  Met* 
sey  Canal,  Stone  from  Crich  is  burnt  and  sold,  by 
Messrs.  Edward  Bankis.aud  Co.  at  3s.  lid.  per  quar- 
ter of  eight  bushels. . 
Shipley  old  Wharf,  near  Ncwmanleys-Mill,  on  the  Ere- 
.  wash  Canal :  here  Crich  Lime  is  sold  as  above,  at 
.  3t*  9d.  per  quarter  of  eight  bushels. 
Skegby,  Notts.:  atStoneyford  or  Stainforth  Lane,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  Yellow  Limestone  is  burnt : 
the  Lime  hot  or  Magnesian. 
Stanton  by  Dale,  N  :  at  Hallam  Bridge  on  the  Nut- 
brook  Canal,  Limestone  brought  from  CricA  is  burned. 
Stoney-Houghton,  N  W  of  the  Village:  here,  is  a  local 
excavation  in  the  Valley,  thin  Beds  of  Blue  Stone, 
with  a  cast  of  Red,  interlaid  with  thin   Clay  Beds 
.  through  ten  feet  of  depth,  and  having  below  them 
ten  or  twelve  feet  of  Yellowish  Claj^,  with  irregular 
Bedsof  Blue  Stone  in  it,  very  cavernous  or  uneven  on 
their  surfaces,  has  long  been  worked  and  separated 
from  the  Limestone  of  very  diOerent  qualities  above 
it,  as  observed  page  411. 
Stoney-Middleton :  here  are  Quarries  in  the  1st  Lime 
Rock,  and  Kilns,  whence  Lime  is  conveyed  on  the 
Turnpike-roads  to  the  NE  and  E. 
Swarkestone,  N  E :  at  Cuttle- bridge  W  horf  on  the  Trent 
and  Mefsey  Canal,  there  are  Kilns  for  burning  the 
Crich  Stone;  and  a  Lime  Shed  has  been   erected, 
under  which  Boats  can  lie  to  load  in  the  dry.  Messrs. 

Edward 
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Edward  Batiks  anil  Cu.  bcre  scU  llieir  Lime  at  3;.  9d. 
per  quarter  of  eigbt  bushels. 
Swincoe  Biiiik,  Staffordshire,  l^m.  NW  of  Hanging- 
Bridge  ou  the  Dove :  here  Shale  Linmlone  is  dng 
and  burnt. 
Teversfill,  I  m.  N,  Notls. :  at  Wood-Nook,  Iheblnebrfs 
of  Stone  in  the  Yellow  Rock  are  dug,  but  applied 
only  to  Raad-mendiiig,  I  believe,  page  40!). 
Thirkelow-gule,  in  Harlington  Parish:  at  a  western 
point  of  the  4th  Lime  Rock,  nearest  to  the  Grand 
Aidgc,  und  whence  a  Road  vras  at  the  time  of  the 
Inclosiire  made,  crossing  the  Leek  and  the  Conglo 
ton  Roiids,  and  into  the  Macclesfield  Road ;  which 
cross  Road  passes  near  the  Thalch-marsh  and  Gojrte- 
nnoss  Collieries,  and  connects  with  the  Roads  to 
■erenti  others :  circuimtanccs  wbtch  haTe,  1  tfaioky 
pointed  aat  this  place,  as  a  proper  site  for  tbe  prin- 
cipal Ijini^works  to  supply  the  Country  to  the  W 
and  N  W,  as  already  observed,  p.  4S4. 
Tieknall^  E  of  the  Town :  here  a  great  niaay  dark 
grey  and  blue  beds  of  Limestone  are  dug,  and  bimt 
together^  without  separation,  which  might  perimps 
be  advisable,  allbo'  the  Lime  sold  here  is  already  io 
repute  as  a  mild  and  useful  Manare.  At  the  time  of 
writing  the  Ist  Volume,  I  considered  lbeEe(«nil  at 
Calke,  &c.)  to  be  blue  beds  belonging  (o  tbe  Mag- 
nesisii  Rock,  of  foeedon,  Clouds*hilt,  &c.  but  bav*^ 
ing  previous  to  its  printin^^  seen  the  Lime-woriis  at 
Cribbalb,  Oinnas,  Cyforthfa,  &c.  in  and  near  to  - 
Brecknockshire  in  Soath  Wales,  and  conudered  tbo 
many  points  of  similarity  between  the  northern  edges 
of  the  Coal-Basins  or  Fields  of  Sootb- Wales  and  of 
Ashby-dti-la-2oucb,  1  hare  nearly  abandoned  the 
idea. 
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Idea,  of  any  Strata  in  llio  southern  part  of  Derby- 
lUire,  agreeing  nidi  tbose  on  its  «as(crn,border,  ns  ex.*M 
>|)Tesw(l  in  my  Preface  lo  Vul.  I.  p.  xiii.  Ttic  Tick> 
wll  Works  are  at  present  in  (he  occapation  of  Mr, 
'Tliomas  Cope  and  Mr.  Gilliert  Hulcliinson,  wlio  htII 
their  Lime  at  Ss.  per  quarter  of  eight  heapt  Iiushcis, 
K  at  8i.  4(/.  per  ton.  Greiit  qnaiitities  of  this  Stone 
*BTC  sent  away  southward,  by  the  Rail-way  branch  to 
4bc  Asliby.dL'-la-ZoucIi  Cimal  in  Willealry,  which 
■passes  through  the  Town  of  As)iby-de-U-2uuch, 
irndilch,  Im.S;  here  the  upper  beds  of  the  Shale 
■liimestone,  locally  cx|K>scd  by  a  denudation  in  this 
'place,  arc  sclet-ttd  and  burni,  to  a  dun-coloured 
Jjimo,  which  is  sold  at  Vs.  6d.  |wr  score  of  S3  heapt 
''btishcls,  and  is  in  considerable  repute  for  Agricultu- 
Ltal  purposes  :  the  lower  beds  in  this  Quarry  are  po- 
Solanic,  and  make  very  good  water-setting  Lime;  as 
•  usual  with  this  species  of  Linie>tone,  some  of  the 
^B  explode  with  violence  in  the  Kiln,  when  flnit 
"Seated.  The  waste  Slonc  is  stackt,  and  sold  for 
Soughing  or  Under-draining,  at  'Js.  per  cubic  yard 
■and  a  half.  The  Kilns  here  are  of  the  running  sort, 
B7  to  S3  feet  deep,  7^  to  9  fi-cl  diameter  at  lop,  12 
'leet  in  the  t>elly,  and  5  feet  at  bottom, 
wyford :  al  the  Wharf  on  the  Trent  and  >fer8ey  Ca- 
lal.  Stone' from  Crtch  is  burned,  and  Messrs.  Ed- 
ward Banks  and  Co.  sell  their  Limo  nl  3s.  lid.  per 
quarter  of  eight  bushels. 

hloxeter,  Staffordshire;  at  the  N  of  this  Town,  Lime- 
wharfs  have  been  established,  and  Stone  brought 
.§tom  Caldon  Low,  since  the  completing  of  the  ex- 
^nsiun  of  the  Caldon  Brnncli  of  the  Trent  and 
iUeftey  Canal  (from  near  Newcastle- under-liine),  from 
■Trogball  to  this  place:  and  it  is  hoped,  that  the  fiir> 

tbet 


^6f  esleotioii  ol  Aii  Cimil  sovlliiMdy^^Maftli^Jtfitf 
•tiie  iMia.C^al^fg«iki.^iicarv  HiM^^ 
fttrilMrseitteoii  thefiteat  baAeftM^4>^QqM#MdIiai^ 
r  ftd^.  to  Ttttter/ytnd  a  isiidb'ti^  •oniittty-YMaA^ 
;ial)erbjf«birett«d<Stefibffd»hiM»-'  "  \'i  -  w^V  :]iv}.\' 

Wftll*  in  Wkttlvellr  N^^4tHi'  V^Uig»^  Mr.  liflMy 
BMden^  ef  Soutligate  Hdttib,  Jm  ktjiljr  a^ftiW  Mib^ 
fl^llr  0f  tf  bMAl  Deaudalbmy  wUioh  }mi  eifpoieiLlbe 
blue  beds  in  (he  Yelloir  Lime  RMk|*  and '  ofieiKii  a 
Ltoie-work  (te  abeedj  iiieDtioncl^,^'p.41<|(^  l^^Al 

^  k'lifcelj  touproTe  of  gmit  adfattCa|{etotheMi^  • 

.  '■  booiiiood*alid  hiBNilCi  He  has  alio  tataitioiiay  I  iioi 
toMfr'of  ak^ealof  a  Pit  on  4befte' bqdti  anur  to  |fr^ 
8oh ^field's ftt KmtAkery  p^ 49&.       .-       .  Vr /. 

Wenslej,  NE,  near  Darley  iBridge^  Diin*0  Liue-Uhf  * 
herb  supply  Lime,  from  a  small  detached  part  of  (be 
Ist  Rock,  (o  the  Farmers  eastward. 

Weston  on  Tren( :  at  the  Wharf  on  the  Trent  and 
Mersey  Canal,  Crick  Stone  is  burnt,  and  Messrs.  £d- 

.  lYard  Banks  and  Co.  sell  their  Lime  at  &.  lid.  per 
quarter  of  eight  bushels. 

Whaky-Bridge:  at  the  Wharf  at  thct  head  of  the  Beak 
Forest  Canal,  Limestone  of  the  3d  and  4th  Rock  is 
brought  down  the  Rail- way  fromjBar97?oor  andl^ofv- 
Ao/e  or  Black>hole  Quarries,  in  the  Peak  Forest^  (o^ 
Bugsworth  Wharf,  and  here  burnt  and  sold. 

Wild  Park,  \\  m.  S  W.of  Muggington  :  here  in  a  Red 
Marl  district,  a  Rock  of  Limestone  suddenly  makes 
its  aj)pearance,  curiously  contorted,  which  I  took  i|t 
first  to  belong  to  the  Yellow  Lime  Seriesi;  probabjy ; 
but  now,  as  in  the  case  of  Ticknall  and  Calke»  Ac* 
mentioned  9  p.  430»  see  considerable  reason  to  doubt 
f  this  identity.  Blue  and  grey  Stoiic  in  beds^  inter- 
im with  yeUowiah  Ciunch^  &o.  are  b^ie  bnnit  to  a 

hot 
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^,hoi  Lime  of  a  tlark  colour,  vhich  is  Bold  at  9s.  6d. 
.^pei  score  buntieU:  bixty  bushels  per  acre  is  enough 
kfor  a  dicssiug:  it  lakes  much  Wntcr  to  shtck  it,  and 

LiksaC!(;nieiit,woii't  set  nilh  a  smnll  qiianlity  ofSand^ 
,  but  wilh  four  of  SanJ  to  one  of  Lime,  well  incorpO' 
prated,  it  leta  nncatninoDi}'  Imrd  in  roogh-casling 
1 1  Walls,  aa  may  be  aeeu  at  the  House  of  Mr.  William 
^,Cox  of  CuUaiid,  who  is  Agent  for  S.  C,  Pole,  Esq- 
.  the  Proprietor  of  Wild  Park. 

Willioglon !  nt  the  Wharf  on  the  Trent  and  Mersey 
Caiial,  Crick  Stone  is  burnt,  and  Messrs.  Edward 

1^  Banks  and  Co.  aold  tlieir  Lime  here  in  1S08  at 
^Ss.  lid.  per  quarter:  in  1809  Mr.  R.  Harrison  of 
L  Ash  lold  nic,  that  he  paid  4i.  Ud.  here,  per  quarter  of 
Lxight  bu&hds. 
Hirksworth,t»i.WatVoke-clia',and>.\atMIddle- 
I  Peak  I  at  these  places  tlie  3d  Uock  is  burned  for  sup- 
plying  Lime  to  the  Farmers  S  and  S  E  :  at  the  for- 
mer Quarries  the  Linaentonc  is  dark,  and  slinks  much 
on  being  struck :  the  Lime  is  mild,  and  in  much 
repute  with  the  Tanners. 
Woodthorp  ncarXuplon  e  1st  Limestone,  brought  from 

t Mr.  Joseph  Butler's  Quarry  in  Asfiovrr,  p.  416. 
r  shall  now  proceed  to  mcnlion,  in  the  order  of  the 
ices,  such  furtlicr  accounts  of  tlio  Private  Kilns 
used,  and  expenses  of  buruing  Lime,  by  (he  Farmers 
of  this  Couuty,  the  quantity  and  manner  of  applying 
it,  &c-  Sec.  as  my  Notes  furnish. 

Asb:  Mr.  Richard  HArrison,  on  Red  Marl,  bos  tried 
90  bushels  per  acre  of  Brecdoli  Lime,  on  Swerd,  but 
found  that  it  did  nut  encourage  the  better  Grosaes, 
but  made  Twitch  and  TbistU^s  prevail,  where  it  wa» 
laid :  be  oics  Crich  Lime  from  WiUiogton  Wbatf. 
SBkBT.  Tot..  II.]  F  f  BakevcU: 


Bakewell;  Mr.  William  Greaves  finds  Lime,  liticfo 

Gfass-lancf,  to  descend  and  p;e(  in  a  fbw  yean  bebw 

the  roots  of  (lie  Grasses,  and  therefore  it  don't  amnei 

so  well  as  on  Arable,  where   it  can   be  itpeMedlf 

brought  to  the  surface. 

Btrrion-Lodge:  Mr.  John  Webb,  in  n  series  of  Exp 

.  !    llntenis  on  Liming  (one  of  which  is  retnted,  p.  I91)bl 

'i  An  a  Ked  Marl  soil,  in  a  Tittd  of  seven  acres,  that] 

had   been  well  fallowed  nfler  Beting,  in  August  1S( 

laid  Itt  re  h  wood -Park  Lime,  as  soon  as  it  bid  fc 

slacked,  on  the  greater  half  of  the  Field,  in  diffen 

;  ^kces,  at  the  rale  of  GO  bushels  per  ocre,  and  attout 

b the  lOlh  of  Ooiiber  sowed  it  with  two  hiisliets  of  Red 

I, Seed-Wheat,  broad-cast  uiider-furrow,  after  lading 

k'fivc  or  six  weeks  tindislntbed :  on  another  part  of, 

Pllbontbalf  an  ncre,  that  wns  limetl  as  above,  oitlj 

Et'iotic  bitshel  of  ihe  same  IViieat  was  sown:  nnotber 

half  acre  of  the  Field  was  limed  nt  Ihe  same  time 

■nilb  ISO  busheb  nf  ihe  same  Lime,  and  sown  wilh 

tvta  buslicts  of  Sii'd   per  acre:  and  two  other  balf 

*  acres  in  diifercnt  piiMs  of  the  $ame  Field,  were  neither 

blimcd  or  manured  al  all,  but  were  sown  at  Ihecadie 

time,  and  with  the  same  quanlily  of  Seed,  u  the 

i.Jast.     In  August  1809  ihetc  was  no  perceptible  difie- 

lence    in    the   strength,  thickness  or  quality  of  the 

Crop:  the  whole  was  good  for  I  be  season,  aiid  pickled, 

perhaps,  S8  bushels  per  acre. 

Bentley:    Mr.   Philip  Oakden,  of  the  Hall,  uses  I^ 

bushels  of  IJirchwood-Park  Lime  on  his  Fallows  for 

Wheat:  too  large  quantities  of  this  Lime  docs  bftnn: 

be  never  uses  it  on  Pastures,  but  in  Coinposls. 

Blackwall:  Mr.  John  Blackwnll  uses  Lime  slnckt  tnd 

wet,  in   a   mortared   stute,  to  spread  on   llcatli   or 

very  rough  old  Sward,  which  it  is  wished  to  iBcUim 

without 


^ 


running  Kilns  ttsccl  by  Fiirtncrs,  lo  Kcjuire  one  buslml 
of  snuU  Ttinlch-marslt  Coals,  to  make  two  bualiels 
und  It  bttif  of  Lime,  nnd  sometimes  onl^  two,  sucb 
ncciibioiiiiig  great  wustc  of  Coiils  in  WJntitr  Nights, 
lo  keep  Ibum  in,  b;  wlnil  is  called  raking,  or  making 
up  in  the  Evening  (as  nicnlioned  at  Caldon  ond 
Jl/ar^e above).  InaUrgc  Liine-pyeof  6000bus)ieli, 
one  busbcl  of  the  same  Couts  wilt  make  three  lo  four 
bwaticls  and  a  Ualf  of  Limc^  or  thm  and  a  balf  on 
(be  av^TBgc.  Wbrrc  tlicrc  b  already  a  Stone-pit  in 
a  Field,  ft  Lime-pye  mny  bo  |)r<'i)ar«d  for  charging^ 
frooi  two  lo  four  guineas  cx^icnse,  anil  much  cartafje 
wilt  be  snfrd,  by  its  iwiHg  more c-ntricnllyMluateift 
ihaa  is  often  prarticable  with  flxcd  or  rnnHin^  Kilns: 
by  ft  Limc-pyc,  ai>  great  a  tjuantily  of  Lime  cnn  be 
carted  on  to  ihc  Land  in  four  or  fire  daj's,  as  from  a 
Knn-kiiii,  of  tbe  usii:il  size  on  Farms,  in  four  or  Grc 
weeks ;  since  such  s(.-ld»m  Jmw  more  ihsn  ISO  lo  !M0 
bwhcls  per  day.  The  g»lliiig  ot  tbu  Slnne,  and 
cba^ioga  Pye-kibi,  and  drawin;^  and  loading  of  ihc 
Liau:  iolo  Caits,  is  inually  let  by  Mr.  L.  at  Sr.  Sd. 
lo  St.  fU.  per  KOTc  lo,ids,  or  60  bushels,  awl  the 
■pRadiag  at  7d.  per  scute.  Stone  dag  «wie  time, 
•CMM  to  require  rather  Ins  Coab  tobura  it,  and  tlie 
Slaas  o(  old  Walls,  which  has  bcrn  very  loag  e*- 
poaed,  rather  raote  Coals,  than  frcah  da«  Stoaedoes. 


V 


The  laying  of  Lime  on  the  SotI  Aslies  of  parei  K 
burat  Land,  was  very  liltle  praclisetl  unlil  six  or  m' 
years  ago,  but  has  now  become  general  about 
welt;  ]S0  to  180  bushels  ( 150  on  Die  average),  perha] 
are  spread  per  acre  for  Turnips ;  after  which  two 
of  Oats  are  taken,  which  Mr.  L.  thinks,  by  puWetiB* 
ing  the  Turf,  answers  bettiT,  except  on  very  poor  soili, 
than  one  Oat  crop,  in  liie  eflcct  on  the  following  crops 
«f  Grass.     In  J5  or  HO  years,  ibc  Pasiurcs  here  grow 
mossy,  and  require  impiovlrig  by  Tillage,  Mr.  L.  sayr. 
Or  this  subject  I  have  aln;ady  expressed  my  opinion 
in  page  401.     Mr.  h.  showed  me  a  very  poor  piece 
Land  on  Cawlon  Hill,  a  red,  chycy,  and  fox-cai 
soil,  full   of  Toiidstoiie   Boldrrs,  and  we),  whose 
proTciucnl  he  had  atlempleil,  in  two  ways,  several  year* 
before:  part  of  it  he  limed  pretty  frctly  without  plough- 
ing, but  the  HerlKige  was  lilllc  improved  by  it,  nnd  is 
now  excessively  coarse  and  nn  profit  able;  on  other  parts, 
that  were  pared,  and  burnt,  iind  limed,  the  Herbage  is 
Ken  considerubly  improved. 


Bradburnc:  Mr.  —  Wright  practises  the  Liminif  of  his 
Arabic  Land,  in  the  Autnnni  or  Winter,  iolendsd  ht 
Lent  Corn  next  Spring. 

iJradby-Fark:  lilurl  Chesterfield  never  makes  a  dead  or 
naked  Fallow  on  any  of  the  various  soils  ia  bis  Fono, 
and  useH  Lime  tlirreon,  only  occasiun-illy,  5  toi»i  or 
140  bushels  front  Ticknall,  when  (he  soil  ia  judged  to 
recinircil:  conceiving,  tlial  Liwe  Js  uflem  mcdasof 
course,  and  docs  little  good. 

Brailsford:  Mr.  Kdward  8.  Cox  uses  Lime,  only  on 
his  Fallows,  for  Cabbages  and  Turnips. 

Buxton:  about  the  year  178?  the  lule  Uukeof  DeTOB- 

shite  caused  a  coiLsiilcrablc  Iract  of  hcnlhy  4lb  l>ine- 

slone 
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'  stone  Lund,  to  be  impruvrt],  under  (he  direction  of 


r  his  Agpnis,  Mr,  Robert  Longsdoi 


Mr.  George 


I 
I 


I 


itrassinglon,  by  sin-adiiig  1500  buslicis  of  Lime  per 
acre,  on  Hind'Low,  Slicker-Hill,  and  others,  N  of 
Brinrley,  nc;ir  to  11  ill-bead  Farm,  i he  ciinr^' amount- 
ing to  ?(/.  per  busKei,  including  leading  and  sprad- 
ing;  some  doubts  liave,  hoiVL'ver,  been  expressed,  of 
Ibc  propriety  of  some  parls  nf  iliis  charge  to  Hit 
Grace:  the  effect,  however,  tlio'  slow,  wns  strik- 
ing; the  Heath  being  exterminated  by  (he  Lime,  a 
■wect  and  good  Herbnge  has  Miccecded,  and  kept  its 
place,  nhile  Uriarley  Hill,  near  there,  rcmnins  in  the 
■ame  Itcalhy  state  as  these  Hills  were,  and  marki 
strongly,  the  improvement  that  has  been  made.  Mr. 
Thomas  Logan,  late  of  Buxton,  is  reported  to  have 
since  succeeded  in  the  extermination  of  Heatli  oti 
these  Limestone  Hills,  by  no  more  than  S(X)  bushels 
of  Lime,  iiwl  others  wilh  300  to  GOO  bushcia  pet 
acre;  but  Hie  operation  hat  been  so  slow  and  tedious^ 
in  most  cases,  beiii»  sometimes  20  years  before  ihe 
Land  Oroke,  as  they  call  it,  and  produced  a  kind 
Herbage,  that  Paring,  Burning,  and  Liming,  is  now 
genemlly  resorted  to,  as  I  have  explained  in  Sect.  II. 
and  licn-in 

Chatsworth:  on  Shale  Gritstone  Land,  opiiositc  Clicls- 
worth  House,  on  the  \V  side  of  Ihe  Derwent,  SGO 
bnshcU  'if  Lime  per  acre  were  spread,  on  the  par's 
covered  by  Fern,and  asiriki.ig  improvement  effected; 
but  its  fiitLlier  cxfeiision  wn>- slopped,  on  the  repnv 
seni'ition  o>  ^ome  one,  ibnt  Swerd  so  improved, would 
ntnke  the  Deer  rizgle-backl!  !lis  Clmce's  inclosed 
Pasturi's  are  occasiunally  dn-ssed  with  ^)00  busheis  of 
Lii  e  per  a^  re. 

ChdfDeiton:  here  small  Pjc-kdns  have  been  in  use^ 
rf  3  since 
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eince  about  the  year  1788.     Lime,  at  the  tatt  of  £ 

fauslids  per  a.cie,   whs  Uid  on  S(l  Limestone  I^aadt 

ovcr-Tun  with    M»ss  Iliilocks,  ou  GhdmQrloii  l^v- 

Al  the  Inclosure  of  ihc  ConiHiun,  Pye-kiLns  i»ly 

frere  used  by  liie  I-'annfrs,  anil   Mr.  Joshua  Lingiml 

of  Blackwell  infornicd  mc,  thai  he  citn!<k)crctl  it  as 

I  >  certain,  tliiit  ten  limes  as  iiiiich  IjIru  had  b<KH  then 

'  u£cd,  83  would  Imve  btxn,  if  Uiiii-kitiiK  had  Tcmaincd 

^  ■  in  use,  on  nccounl  of  the  bupiriur    dmtpticss  uid 

xpedition  uf  Ihc  fortner,  in  pTC')Kiriug  this  iivji 

Mttfluie. 

Sfuxall.     "  Grass  Land,   very  -Tiill  of  Twilcli,  | 

B>  Pfiac<'|)  has  grc^i\y   improveil  by  Liming,  wltii  79 

'  bnshds  per  acre  of  Ticknail  LiFiie,  at  the  begiuning 

•   of  winter." 

Cullaod.  Mr.  WiUiam  Cox  lias  tried  UoUi  Uo^tlon 
and  Wild-Park  Lime,  on  his  lied  Moil  Soil,  and 
allhough  tbep  are  simihir  in  colour,  and  bplh  do 
injury,  where  laid  in  heaps  uc  »^reud  tuo  Jhick,  ibsy 
.  arc,  he  ihiulis,  of  ditTeruHt  kinds. 
£ekingtj».    Severid  Farmers  hure,  use  50  (evcl  t)u«^ 

lof  PeckViDiU  Lime  from  Killamanih,  per  a 
.   their  Fallows,  repfalod  cvury  fotiror  five  ymi*.  . 
LGiossop.     Great  part  of  the  Farmers  here,  use  1 
irom  Marple  Kilns,  principally  on  S«erd,  oa  Cm 
nscaanres,  at  the  ralu  of  40  to  60   IIorai-loiulBiJ 
ISO  to  ISO  bushels  per  acre,  and  find  it  answer  J 
liur  thus,  than  on  their  Arable  Lands. 
Hard  wick-Halt :    The   Stoney-lloughlon  Linur,  wb(^ 
tfied  faere,  has  uo(  occasioned  the  Seeds  to  sUnU,  <or 
tiie  Clover,    &c.    to  lasl,  so   well,  as  when  Crich 
se  has  been  used,  according  to  tlic  iii&riBalio^  of 
,  John  Cotlii>gham.  , 

Is.  mmmkUoitid, 
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[f»tly  use  of  itie  Pye-kilus,  ihut  kcoiii  increa^ag  so 
faslia  till!  Peak.  Iliiuilrcds. 

irgatowalU     Mr>  Ellis  Nccclh«m  limcB  extensively, 
ptca  I'ye-kiliis,  and  crtii  lay  on  Lime  lliUs  burnt;  at 
.  per  bu»liel,ur  under. 

ton  :  Mr.  Snmuel  Cocker,  on  bia  FaltoWE  for 
iWheal,  on  strong  Clay  niul  liglit  Yelloiy  and  weak 
l^aiid  on  Coal-measurL's,  Inys  120  bubliels  of  Cricli 
^me  per  acre,  and  for  Turnips  ISO  busliels,  and  IS 
three-horse  C-irl-loads  of  rotten  yard  Dung,  or  of 
Ashes,  Privy  Soil,  &c.  from  tlie  Town, 
ivelon  :  (he  Itev.  William  Kurd,  prefers  Lime  fot 
,  after  being  long  exposed  to  tlic  air,  and  has 
aitii  Morlur  from  old  buildings  do  more  good  thaa 
rsh  Liaie.  On  Land  that  lind  borne  two  Crops 
if  Oats  after  having  been  old  Swcrd,  he  spread  iOO 
bushels  per  acre,  iu  the  Spring  harrowed  tlie  Linje, 
]  lowed  Oati  on  on«  ploughing,  which  proved  a 
ellerccop,  thiiR  un  adjuining  (liecc  under  the  same 
pircumstances,  excrpt  that  it  was  limed  in  the 
Uprtflg,    spnad,  and   Ihc  Seed  harrowed  in,   after 

e  plough iii^. 
ingTord:  LdKatd  Cuke,  I^«q<  tise$  80  bushds  <^ 
Birch  wood-Park  Lime  [xi  acre,  on  his  Fallowi,  { 
Wheal  and  llcans. 

UiDgloD:  Mr.  Thuinas  Moore  ntes  on  his  Sinbblei' 
Fallows,  cildiT  06cul.  of  Xicknall  Lime,  0|r 
IBcwl.  of  Urcctlun  Lime,  and  sometimes  6icnt.  of 
Ihcun  mixl,  in  4qu;il  prafxirliuris  [ter  acre, 
^keaton:  Ldward  N.  C.  Mundy,  Chj.  Uiqcs  for 
^ia   Ternip  Crop,    with  84  bushels  of  Ticknall  or 

umdiicb  Lime,  in  addittun  to  eight  thrctsJ^inii^a 
Put<]owU  of  Dung   per  acre.     On   old   PostUMt,  r 
n  of  spU  on  itrong  Jted  Marl;  Mi.  M.  has  used 
Ff4  300 


200  bushels  of  trie  aboi 

ficial  clFecls- 
Meadow-Place :  Mr,   Richard  Gregnry  has  rpcWi 

grent  tracts  of  hcalhy  1st  and  3d   Limesloiic 

hy  Paring  and  Burning  and  Liming;  of  lair,  'J 

nips  havL-  followed  this  process. 
Ncwbavcn ;    Mr.  Timoltiy   Grci-nwood   uses   b 

deal  of  Lime,  and   bums  it   in  Pye-kilns,  or 

ding-pycs,   as   some  call  lliem.     His  process 

follows  : 

In  a  Htonc  Pit,  ifon  an  eminence  rather,  and  open 
to  the  West  the  belter,  for  saving  carriage  of 
Lime,  and  procuring  more  draught  of  uir,  xnd  if  Ci 
can  come  info  the  West  side  of  the  Pit,  still  better, 
then  (he  Pye  is  to  be  coiistrucletl  along  the  I^bsIi 
side  of  (iio  Pit :  those  I  saw  were  thus  siiiiated, 
sixteen  yards  lung,  six  yards  wide  at  lop,  three  qui 
ters  of  a  yard  wide  at  bottom,  mid  three  yards  deep, 
shaped  much  like  a  Boat,  wilh  swelling  rit>s ;  tho 
sides  of  the  Pit  having  been  rongldy  cut  or  qnnrricd,  lo 
form  the  East  side  and  (he  ends,  and  the  West  side 
formed  will)  a  rough  wiiU  of  Limestones  :  ihrceopi-ntogi 
or  door- ways  iK'ing  left  in  the  laigth,  in  building  (]iii 
ijide-wall,  which  openings  aie  built  up  wilh  Sloues, 
previous  to  charging  llie  Pye.  Along  the  bottom  of 
the  Pye,  a  Channel  is  formed  about  haU  a  yard  wide, 
and  as  much  d<^t^'pcr  than  it,  like  the  keel  of  a  Boat 
almost,  and  from  thi^,  three  similar  channels  branch, 
to  pass  under  the  three  openings  or  door-ways;  tl 
are  for  admitting  air,  and  lighting  the  Pye :  whose 
vious  preparation  for  charging  as  abore,  hat 
Mr.  G.  from60j.  lo  70r. 

Preparatory  to  chai^ng  the  Pye,  the  Trenches  above 
mcationed  are  covered  over  by  dry  braachei  of  Wt 


(pen 
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]  Hcntli  or  Straw  spread  upon  these,  to  receive  n  floor 
irlayerofCo^iIslIircc  indies  thick,  all  over  the  butlomof 
fte  Pye':  then  six  inches  thick  of  Stone,  broken  rather 
■mall,  is  spread  on  this;  then  another  three  inches  of 
Coals,  s  II  ccucdcil  by  asevcnoreightinch  laj-cr  of  Stone, 
which  mny  increase  in  size  of  pieces  to  the  middle,  where 
they  may  be  pretty  large,  if  set  upedge-ways.  Jn  tlie 
■bore  manner  the  alternate  layers  of  Coals  and  of  Stone 
are  continued,  the  hvtter  increasing  in  thickness  to  11  feet 
above  the  boltoRi,  along  the  middle  of  the  Kiln,  and 
the  last  layer  of  Stone  may  be  14  inches  thick,  and 
should  be  pretty  well  broken,  and  the  top  layers 
should  diminiib  above  (he  walls,  so  as  to  form  a  regu- 
lar snrfitc^,  almost  like  a  Boat  five  fiwt  devp,  turned 
bottom  upwards.  '1  his  surface  is  then  to  be  covered 
wllh  Sods,  laid  with  Ihc  Grass  inwards,  and  lapping 
dose  ovtr  each  other,  except  along  tlic  ridge  at  top,  In 
about  six  inches  thick.  ^ 

Lighted  Straw  or  dry  Heath  is  tlien  inlrodaced  to 
the  middle  of  the  Pye  bottom,  by  means  of  the  tlirce  side 
channels,  and  (be  Pye  is  left  to  burn  for  five  days,  if 
good  Coals  from  ihe  Wharf  at  Cromford  arc  used,  or 
Ira  days  if  the  Tiialch'niarsh  Coals  are  used:  one  or 
two  days  more  arc  generally  enougti  to  cool  the  Lime, 
safficioilty  to  begin  drawing ;  which  commences,  by 
backing  the  Carts  against  the  side  wall,  and  the  men 
with  Shovels  throw  the  Lime  into  (he  Carts,  until  ^ 
some  distance  below  ihe  side  Walls;  the  temporary 
Walla  in  the  three  openings  or  Door-ways,  are  then 
icmoved,  and  a  Cart  backed  to  each,  ennbln  the  re* 
oraiNder  to  be  readily  drawn  and  loaded. 

Twenty>iive  totis  of  Coals  thus  applied,  make  80 
three-horse   Cart-loads   of  good   Lime,    of  about  30 

Ct  basbcU  each  :  a  Pye,  dressing  aboQl  SO  aatt^ 
L 


I 

I 
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at  the  rate  of  1^  busbds  |>cr  nen'.  Mr.  (i.  lijd  not 
Sfoiii  to  be  aware,  of  any  larger  (jtijujtUy  ut'Lime  being 
pTocuTitble  from  a  (on  of  Ci>al!>  in  tU'in  way,  tUaa  hy 
usin^  Ruiining-kilnB,  but  coiisiilerod  tlic  !>aviiij  in 
time  and  expense  ns  very  cnnatJerable]  with  Pyes. 

The  Allies  of  ihe  btirnl  La.[i(l  beiitg  spFcad  {s^  pvg^ 
404),  ihe  Lime  when  carted  on  to  it  fiam  ttic  Pye  im 
abot'p,  is  laid  in  hcapi,  of  about  a  bubliel  ttid  half  caclj, 
as  light  and  round  as  may  be,  and  is  lufl  hi  (Jial  &tAtc 
(wo  or  th IXC  dnysto  fall  into  flour,  \vhich  is  then  apreail, 
aud  a  Nari'>>lk  pluiigli,  drawn  by  two  Iinrsec,  ieinie- 
diatdy  follows,  uilh  about  a  tivu'iiidi  furruw  ;  wtd 
during  June,  or  tin-  first  wi-ek  in  July,  i  lb.  of  Tur- 
rUp  Seed  (Norfolk  Wliiles,  or  Green  Topit)  i>er  iic(« 
i*  sown,  and  harrowed  in.  On  these  new  Land^,  Mf* 
G.  found  the  Ttirnip  crop  patcliy,  aad  did  not  adopt 
hoping,  in  the  early  periods  of  liis  ihiiB  J>realiing  up 
Iht'  Common  Lands,  around  Ncwhaven  Inn.  On  one 
of  tbc  new  Ik'lds  thai  had  iw-n  imrfdand  bnrnf,  and 
Turuipt  without  Lime,  Mr.  (V.  spread  on  part,  lottcn 
Stable  DuHg,  and  sowed  J^^iliU,  and  limed  llie  other 
wi!h  150  husbcts  per  acre,  for  Oals:  next  year  the 
whole  Iwrc  Oats,  and  bad  Red  and  "White  Cjl«vcr 
and  Bye'grass  snwn  witb  lliein;  in  the  following  JfVt 
lliu  HiHed  part  proved  much  the  best  Crop  of  Giass, 
and  contbiued  so  for  two  years,  when  the  unlimcd 
part  uasdiessed  with  Qtsul  J>irt. 

NorbrigB:  Mr.  .foseph  Buller  has  tried  Lime  from  the 
bliK!  bells  in  tlio  yellow  Rock,  at  Bdtover  Quarrio, 
at  the  rale  of  40  bushels  per  acre  un  Wheat  SlvUijef 
following  Paring  and  Burning  on  old  hty,  for  & 
crnp  of  Pease :  and  tried  against  it.  Peak  Lime  frttn 
Calver,  40  bushels  per  acK,  and  saw  no  pccoeptible 
difierence 


I 


difibrencc  in  (heir  effects  on  (he  Crop,  except  iltat 
(he  iluUovcT  Lime  seemed  railier  to  cficournge 
Weeds,  wlikh  he  has  been  told,  lliul  Lime  from  llic 
redder  yellow  beds  of  Uut  Rack  do,  lo  a  higli  Jc* 
giee. 

Pallerton :  Mr.  Geor)^  Bell,  oa  the  Coal  ShaUe  bdow 
tlie  Hill,  finds  the  Lime  &um  the  blue  beds  to  anstver 
well,  as  it  does  also  on  tbc  yullow  Liuicstoiic  sn  tlic 
Hill,  at  Ibe  rale  of  40  lo  18  biubtls  per  acne:  tho* 
^  bushels  only  is  tbcce  need,  by  many  of  his  neigli- 
boura. 

Iferry-Fool :  Mr,  Robert  Nccdbflm,  on  4tli  Limestone 
Pualares,  nucli  subjccl  to  a  fuK-earlh  boiieitlh  the 
IDOuld  (Vol.  1.  p.  305),  has  twice  limed,  at  iolcr* 
vats  of  20  to  30  years,  at  the  rale  of  210  to  SCO 
bushels  per  acre  each  time,  in  the  niiUer  season,  and 
bas  foniid  the  larger  quantity  did  the  raci&l  ^ood. 

Fibbuiy :  Mr.  Joseph  Could,  in  oidtT  lo  increase  tbc 
deptliufa  running  Kiln  Ibatl  euw  here  oil  liis  Form, 
uid  yti  hIIow  Carts  to  back,  and  hare  their  bottoms 
level  wilb  (lie  Hoor  of  the  pasta^^c  from  Ibc  drawing* 
holes,  mnkes  ibts  floor  louger  Ihan  usual,  ami  ui* 
dined,  but  not  so  n)iu:h,  but  (lie  labourers  con  wbccl 
barrow-fuUs  ol'  J-imc  up  into  Ihe  Curls,  by  which 
the  drawing  of  tUe  Kdn  was  much  facilitaled.  Mr.  G. 
in  ait  extcnsiro  usi-  of  Lime,  on  pared  and  burnt 
laud,  130  to  150  bushels  per  acre,  Ims  found,  that 
U>o  parte  where  short  Mcatb  hud  grown,  after  two 
crops  of  Corn,  became  much  infested  wUli  CtueJc' 
iDtedf  on  tbciih  Lime  Uock. 

SlAnesby  :  Edward  S.  W.  SitweU,  Esq.  uses  oa  h'u 
fallows,  on  Coal>n)easur«s,  64  biifrhels  pn  acre,  of 
Ccidi  Lime. 

S(aaloa  in  tbe  Vtiak :  Baclic  Thorflhitt,  Eaq.  on  bis 
PasluiTE, 
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Pastures,  where  mossy  (on  Linicstoiic  $)mU  or  il»M 
Grit,  strewed  wilh  blue  and  bustard  Limcstonel 
bolclen  in  phcvs)  spreads  in  April,  30  lo  35  LoailfJ 
(cacli  three  heaiit  bushels  of  94  quarls)  of  Ltntm 
flour,  as  soon  us  shickt'd  hot  from  [lie  Kiln,  ihrowDJ 
.  ffoni  a  C>trt  by  sliorels.  His  Arable  Lnitd,  on  Shaw 
Grit,  U  limed  in  August,  on  the  fiillows,  30  lo45l 
Loads  per  acre,  spread  as  above,  and  ploughed  in  im- 
tncdialely :  for  Turnips  25  lo  30  Loads  is  spread, 

-<carlyin  June,  and  H  to  21  days  after,  seven  to 
kinc  thrce-Jiorsc  Cotl-lo-dds  of  Dung  urc  spre^,  ntid 
ploughed  in  ini mediately,  and  on  Ihc  snme  day 
furnips  are  sown  broad'Cnst;  for  if  Ihc  Dung  has 
biuie  to  get  drjr  before  sowing,  the  Turnips  are  apt 

1^0  fail. 

Stanton  Ward:  the  late  Mr.  Fletcher  Itnlliraiil,  on 

the  Coal  Shales, on  a  naked  fallow  fur  Wheat,  spread 

ISO  bushels  of  Ticknall   Lime,  and   in  the  Spring 

.  JlRrrowedin  Ulb.  of  Red  Clover,  and  two  peclu  of 

-iBje^rasa  Seeds,  In  bj  two  years;  then  Oats*  fol- 
lowed by  Wheat :  and  on  the  Gritstone  or  GmVid 
Soils,  ISO  bushels  of  Lime,  and  50  tons  of  rotten 
Dung  per  acre  for  Sncdc  Turnips;  then  Barley^ 
!i»ith  nib.  of  White  and  Sib.  of  Red  Clover,  UfM 
four  to  six  years,  fed  (lie  first  of  these ;  tbe^| 
larley,  and  sometimes  Wheat  after  it.  ^ 

Sudbury  :  Lord  V'ernun,  on  Im  fallows  on'  Red  Mail, 
spreads  100  t)ui>hcls  of  Bireh  wood -Park  Lime,  per 
acre,  just  before  sowing  either  Turnips  or  Wheat. 

'NVeston-Undcrwood :  Ibc  lale  Mr.  John  Wall  use 
Tumditch  Lime,  laid  in  a  large  heap  two  ot  thn 
'months  before  using,  turning  it  in  Ihc  mean  time  to'' 
stack  it  eSeclually :  on  Lands  but  recently  broken 
op,  70  01 80  bushels  per  acie,  spread  on  the  Turnip  « 
t..,'-.^  1  Wheat! 
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■Wheat  fallows,  a  week  or  more  before  sowing; 
ploughing;  Iwicc  aflrr  spreading  before  sowing  Tur- 
nips, nnJ  once  before  sowing  Wheat,  Upon  old 
ploughed  Lniitl,  70  buitheU  of  Lime  and  eight 
four-hoTsc  Cart-toada  of  Dung  per  acre,  without 
■which  last,  the  Lime  here  did  not  answer.  On  som« 
of  hiii  Pastures,  he  spread,  in  the  middle  of  August, 
100  lo  190  bushels  of  Lime  flour,  and  did  not  prac- 
e  the  iDaking  of  Lime  composts  for  Swerd. 

'  LimeHone  Broktn. — I  heard  of  no  attempts  \a  the 

rOUnty  to  break  down   Limntone   for  Mnniirc,   and 

Ifery  few  instances  of  its   bfing   su  used,  when   roidjr 

Eiroken   by   the   wheels  of  CarriBges,   on    the   Roads 

tneudrd    wilh    Limestone.     Mr.  Timothy  Cirecnwood, 

of  Ncwhavcn,  on  his  Arlificial  Grasses,  that  had  been 

,  Dunged   but    not    Limed,    ns    has   been   mentioned, 

Wgc  4  It?,  spread    14   or    15   Loads  {kt  acre  of  Ihe 

ibovelings  uf  the  Turnpike  Road,  Inyinf^  in  heaps  by 

I  sides,  composed  principally  of  ground  4th  Lime- 

which  astonishingly  improvi-d  (hem;  and  two 

Sars  afterwards,  when  it  came  lo  be  broken  up  with 

Ble  olhor,  and   limed   part  of  the  fu-M,  Ihc  Crop  of 

tats  proved   much  Ific  best  on  Ok*  Road-dirt   part; 

nd   Mr.  G.  was  intending  to  pursue  the  use,  of  ib(s 

hitbrrto  neglected  Manure.     Mr.  William  Noedham  of 

Great   Hucklow,   tnakes    compo«l   of   Road-ntdc  Soil 

,  (LiiDCstonc  ground]  and  Lime,   for  his  Oals. 

It  has  often  struck  me,  in  travelling  on  Limestone 
Eoads,  in  dry  reasons,  thru'  a  straluni  of  Dust  almost 
e  as  (lair-powdcr,  and  almost  as  eaoily  moved  as 
I  floid,  that  it  would  amply  answer  to  the  Farmers 
oeollcctitin  this  slate,  lo  sprcid  on  Ihcir  Lands: 
'  that  it  even  would  answi-r  to  person:)  near  such 
Koads, 
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Road»,  who  voald  collect  it  in  ever;  dff  leaaoHf  Had 
preserve  it  in  tliat  state  tinJer  sheds,  (ot  aale  to 
Farmers,  wlien  llie  itnte  of  llieir  Lands,  aoi)  leisure 
other  urgent  buGiiiess,  better  admitted  of  Ibcir  fetcbuif 
and  applyiug  it:  for  it  must  nut  be  supposed,  that 
nflcr  heavy  riutiB  titivc  fullen,  and  wa&hcd  away  all  the 
iiuer  ports  of  such  Dust,  including  most  of  the  dung 
of  Hones,  &c.  dropped  on  sncli  Koada,  and  above 
aU,  aflcr  being  scraped  up  aiul  laid  in  beaps,  and  bad 
time  to  dry,  and  set  like  mortar,  that  this  Road-dirt 
possesses  nearly  tbe  fertilizijig  properties  of  tbe  impal* 
pable  calcareous  dust  that  I  have  mentioned  abovCf 
and  wbicli,  from  its  minute  stnte  of  division,  miglil 
be  so  readtlj'  and  perfectly  incorporated  with  the  soil, 

0/  Ltmeslone-GroEel,  Ibc  quantities  arc  exceedingly 
small  in  tliis  County,  it'  nc  except  tbe  Slither,  or  Ai»- 
gutar  Limestone  Rubble  scattered  on  the  sides  of  Bome 
Valleys  in  tbe  Feali  Limestone  Disliicts,  lucntioucd 
Vol.  I.  p.  145,  and  all  that  there  is,  is  of  that  pernU' 
uent  and  indestructible  nature,  ctthur  as  bard  rubble  ot 
rounded  pebbles,  39  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  acting 
as  a  Manure,  without  first  burning  or  pounding:  and 
considering  the  frequent  men  lion  of  Ibis  substance,  t> 
Bookt  treating  of  Manures,  it  nuy  seem  rather  surpris* 
ing,  that  I  have  never  any  where  met  with  Liiocttoott-— 
Gravel  tbal  vas,  or  coald  be  so  applied. 


Cla^  :  except  of  those  sorts,  ivhich  from  tbeir  en 
careous   admixtures,  have  been  denominated  MttTht\ 
and  are  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  Section, 
saw  no  instance  of    its  application  in  the  Gouit^; 
indeed  from  tlie  small  quaittily  of  real  Sand   i 
tbe  €ouflly>  owing  to  the  general  pKvalence  of  AtgU 

iftj 
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I  (Tk  eemcnis  of  llw  Gritstone  Wackv,  vlylch  moVt 
HgUt  lo!\mt  by  Iheir  decompdsilicm',  it  sevioi!  Utilfc 
Wiinlcd.  On  Ihe  soifib  aide  of  Wemky,  I  saw  (he 
efay  of  llic  Biidler'B  Sliulgr-pomis  (Vnl.  I:  p.  377), 
cftrtn)  on  (o  llio  LimestOfie  l*ii9tDres  near  (hem.  On 
the  S  E  of  Ghp;u-11,  I  saw  tlirtliirk  walrr  fto-n  Hie 
yeflow  Limestone  Hoddn,  collccleil  in  Bmall  fioiids  Uf 
the  fildf^,  Ut  deposit  its  aediment,  in  a  linp  C'injpy 
form,  which  tho  FarmeTK  carefully  dug  otit  in  dry 
irrnthrr,  and  mtxnl  with  Diin;r  for  tlieir  Lnndas 
(he  proporlion  of  Magnesia  that  tliis  clay  must  un- 
doubtedly hold,  sliews,  thftt  the  same  cannot  be  n 
ttestraclivc  to  vegetation,  ns  Mr.  Tcnimnl  n  few  ycma 
ago  tuaiiititiiK^d-     Seepage  1S5. 

^  Sand.— At  Blackwall,  Mr.  John  Blackwall's  Farm 
principally  upon  cold  Limestone  Sltide,  but  part  of 
this  sirntum  is  covered  by  Iliiinmockti  of  very  sandy 
Gravel :  this  last  Mr.  B.  has  carled,  and  incorporalcd 
with  the  strong  soil  of  the  oilier  parts,  at  the  rale  of 
SOO  loads  per  acre,  at  the  time  of  Falloning,  and  ibc 
improvement  it  cfiectcd   fully   answered   bis  expects- 

KtionB.  In  other  sttuations,  this  might  be  imitated  willi 
ICkeracccss,  I  (liiiik. 


C_ypsumi  allho'  this  substance  is  dug  in  sucb  con- 
siderable quantities  itt  Chellastoti  and  Aston,  a*  ob- 
served Vol.  I.  p.  149,  and  migbt  be  had  in  no  reiy 
Binalt  quantities,  almost  in  a  powdered  state,  from  the 
TurncTB  of  Gypsum  Ornaments,  called  feUifaction 
Workera,  I.  461 ;  I  could  benr  only  of  three  perwM 
ivho  hul  given  it  a  (rial,  asa  M'<Bure ;  via  Mr.  George 
Nuttall,  who   tried  it  at  Matlock,  both  on  IstLigie- 

Euc  PuBture9>  and  on  Sbah:  Pn&turcs,  spread  at  Mi- 
chaelniaj : 
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cboetmas  :  on  bolh  it  eiicoDTogcd  Ibc  growth  of  While 
Clover,  and  dul  good ;  Mr.  James  l/ongsdon, 
LoiigKlon,  but  not  villi  much  success,  1  believe; 
Mr.  John  Bunting,  of  Buciting-fieldH  in  Ashover^ 
in  iSOy  tried  it  on  alternate  lands  of  Oats  ainl  of  Tor- 
nip*,  witli  no  visible  effect.  In  America,  where  this 
aubitance  is  bo  extensively  used,  I  read,  that  tUey 
don't  find  it  improve  coltl  cluy,  or  ocbrey  soils,  and 
that  it  iniiat  be  ponnded,  and  then  ground  fine  ins 
Flour-milt,  and  not  burnt,  to  reduce  it  to  po«der> 
sk&  ill  that  case  its  fertilizing  cflects  are  dcilruycd  or 
nearly  so. 

Pond-iceeds   and  Mud:  the  use   of  these  by  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Greaves,  at  Ingleby,  and  by  Earl  Chester- 
field, at  Bretby,  has  already  been  mentioned,  p.  I87j 
in  the  excellent  improvements  of  John  Beresford, 
at  Osmaston   Cottage,   in   Shirley,    a  smaller   Vol 
wliich  he  calls  a  Mud-trap,  was  constructed  above 
large   Fisb*pond,  and  from  which  he  has  corlnl 
Loads  of  rich   mud,  and  an   accumulation  of  rot) 
Weeds,  on  to  the  gravelly  Hills  adjoining,  which 
been  greatly  improved  (hereby. 

Bvrtit  Earth  or  Clay,  is  little  used  here,  «cepl 
from  the  thin  sods  mentioned  in  Section  If.  on  Paring 
and  Burning,  p.  400,  and  where  the  late  Mr.  Joaeph 
AVilkes'a  exertions  in  this  way  on  Ashby  Woklsaud  in 
Measham,  are  referred  to. 

Ashes. — Except  in  some  of  the  Dorthora  Parisbes  of 
the  Peak  Hundreds,  where  Pent  is  used,  Cool  k  the 
universal  fuel  of  the  Inhabitants,  in  whose  Grates,  ai 
well  as  in  the  numerous  Sleam-cDgim-s  and  otbcr  tiro* 
ftacca  ID  the  Manufactories,  Tost^uitntilios  of  Coai' 


ester- 

i 
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KAm  are  of  coiine  produced,  and  few  (hiiigs  in  Der- 
byshire surprised  inc  more,  than  the  almost  unircrsal 
DOglcct  of  these  m  a  Manure  (ns  altendy  hinted, 
page  186  and  414)  :  accustomed,  an  I  havn  Ix-eii,  (o  see 
them  so  liigfiiy  prised  in  tdl  tlic  Southern  Oonnties, 
and  collected  niid  carried  siicli  great  dislanccs  frotn 
London,  in  Curls  and  VVii;^gons,  and  still  further  by 
the  Cuniil»  ami  Nari^alions.  How  happens  it,  that 
h«^rc  in  iheHoulli,  Liino  is  in  nn  repute  with  the  Farm- 
(.TB,andCoat*u5licsso  much  valued,  and  thai  in  Derby- 
»hire  the  reverse  in  both  instances  is  the  case  f  1  have 
Kccn  or  heard  no  sufficient  reasons.  In  Measham  and 
at  BruiU)y-I*ark,  Coal  Ashes  arc  u!icd  as  mentioned 
p.  180,  and  by  Mr.  Samuel  CucUcr,  of  Ilkeston,  p.  439* 


IL 


Sool — This  aflicle  also  seems   li>  besought  after, 
illi  little  of  that  avidity  which  il  excites  in  the  south- 
ern Farmers  I  Mr.  Beifrhlon,  of  IIuIUikI  Ward,  uses 
Mr.  Samuel   Cocker,    of  [Ikcslon,  on    Wheat  in 
^^arch  :  Mr.  Geor^'c   It.  Slrutl,  uf  Beli>er,   on  Otass 
id,  &c. 


It. 


tbcti 


i 


Bonei  I  If  Middlesex  Farmers  may  wonder  lo  be 
told,  that  Coal-ashes  are  dlGregardcd  in  Derbyshire, 
ihcjr  can  scarcely  be  less  surprised  lo  learn,  that  scvc- 
Tal  Ship  lioads  of  the  Bones,  cdleclt'd  in  l^ondon 
(some  from  (he  Church  •yards,  as  I  have  heard),  find 
Ibctr  way  into  the  inlerior  of  Deft)y<*hire  annually, 
arc  there  ground  by  Mills,  erected  on  purpose, 
a   tuost  potent   and   vulunble   Manure.      Bone- 

HI*  have  been  erectevi  rn  Ashlord,  Beighton,  Bonsai 
D«1«  (the  Slag*mill  Rolkm  at  Via^cllia  Cupola),  Dim- 
slon,    Killamarsh    (ihc   Forge    Hammer),    Mokency, 

BSBDV.  VOL.  ii.J  eg  (at 
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(at  the  Iron-works),  Sbipley  Colliery  (a  Hannner 
worked  by  tbe  Engioc  Pumji-rod,  foTmerly),  Walton 
(or  Brampton  Moor),  Whittiiiglon  (Slieep  Bridge,  &c.) 
At  the  last-mentioned  Mill,  !\fr.  Henry  Bason  is  sup- 
plied by  the  Chesterlield  Canul  Boats,  to  WildcnV 
Mill,  and  sells  his  ground  Bonos  at  '2s.  3d.  per  beapt 
Bushel,  six  or  seven  quarters  beuig  used  as  a  dressing  fo( 
an  acre  of  JLand.  This  Milt  is  moved  by  wciler. 
its  operative  part  coniit&ts  ofratchct-liUe  iron  wliecl 
rollers,  between  which  the  back  bones  of  Horses,  wll 
their  adhering  ribs,  the  con^s  of  Ox-honts,  &c. 
with  facility,  and  arc  crushed  into  small  pieces. 

It  migbl  have  been  supposed,  that  the  Grease,  &c. 
the  Bones,  contributed  priricipidly  to  their  fetlilizing 
eSect£,  but  when  I  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wat* 
iaU  in  StaObrdshire,  io  IS09,  I  was  told  by  a  Karmcr, 
who  as  well  as  many  of  liis  iiei<;hbours  used  Bone  Ma- 
nure for  Ihcif  fallows,  on  cither  clay  or  sand,  at  the 
rate  of  80  bushels  per  acre,  which  cost  i5d.  per  Ltnuhcl: 
that  at  (.omeoftiie  Bone-mills  ihcre,  they  bad  Caldrons 
for  extracting  all  the  Grease  from  the  Bones  by  boiling, 
and  that  they  rather  preferred  such  cleaned  Bones,  as 
not  liable  to  be  carried  away  by  Birds  or  Verrain,  or 
to  attract  Insects  :  that  the  etii;cts  of  such  Inst  for^ 
years,  but  if  often  repeated  on  Arable  Land,  the  Coin 
is  apt  to  run  to  straw.  Some  have  thought,  ap|M- 
venlly,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  crush  or  break 
Bones  into  small  pieces  for  Manure,  for  when  I  was 
at  the  Duke  of  Portland's  Park,  at  Welbeck,  Nolls, 
I  saw  considerable  Lawns  therein,  strewed  with  large 
fragments  of  Bones,  skulls  of  Horses  for  instance,  only 
ODce  or  twice  broken,  which  being  bleached  by 
weather)   bod  a  most  unsightly  apiiearanccj 


leapt 


iched  by  ibf^H 
e>  anditRi^^l 
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fieared  dangerous  to  ride  among  tbpir  sliarp-RnjiIed 
fragments.  My  Notes  on  the  use  oi  crushed  Bones 
in  this  Counlj-,  arc  as  follows,  viz. 

^BbhoTcr:  Mr.  John  Dunting,  of  Bunting- field,  lias 
^r  tritd  tlicm  wilh  little  effect,  excq>t  on  his  Turnip 
^m  Crops,  whereon  he  used  100  bushels  per  acre,  which 
^B  cost  90d.  per  bushel. 

*ftcli>rt:  Messrs.  Strulls  encourage  their  Work-people 
to  preserve  and  collect  Bones,  nnd  buy  them  by 
Wheel-berrow  fulls  at  a  time,  of  the  Children  or 
others,  at  li.  6d.  per  cwf.  and  have  them  broke  at 
Makeney  Forge,  for  I  heir  Pasftire  Land.  Mr.WIlliani 
and  Mr,  Samuel  Ward,  also  buy  and  use  Bones  on 
H^  Pasture  Land. 

Hbo'lsover :  the  Rcr.  Edward  Otier  here   uses  London 
H**  Bones,  crushed,  80  busheli  per  acre,  which  cost  at 
Norbrigs    Wliarf,  is.  3d.  per   Bushel;  and   be,  as 
well  as  hia  nci^hbonrs  who  use  them,  find  a  crop 
of  Tornfps  better  secured  by  their  use,  than  by  any 
other  Manure,  except  Privy  Soil. 
Eckingtouj  here  Bone  Turnings  and  Chips,  from  the 
Sheffield    Knife>hKndle  makers,  are  used  by  several 
Farmers. 
Heanor:  the  lale  John  Sutton,   Ksq.  used  Bone  Ma- 
nure, pounded  under  Hammers, 
Ilorsley;   Mr.  Paul   Fisher,  at   Ilorsley   Park,  uses   a 

good  deal  of  Bone  Manure, 
Opcnwood-gate :  Mr.  Jolin  Spencer,  highly  improved 
n   Farm  here  by   Bones,  bought  and   pounded  at 
Makeney  Forge. 
Swath  wick :  Mr.  Joseph   Butler  here,  on  mossy  old 
Ley  of  ^5  years  standing,  on  the  Coal-mensures,  used 

I  per  acre,  36  bushels  of  Bones  pounded  by  his  Kil- 
c  g  2  lamarsb 
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lamanh  Forge  Hammer :  be  cqntrifed  to  lay  ibem 
.  on  in  a  rainy  day,  .whiph  improved  and  eniiidy 
altered  the  herbage,  especially  after  a  aecoad  dren* 
ing  of  94t  boshels  per  acre,  at  the  end  of  seyen  years : 
and  for  vnineteen  successiye  years  this  Laq4  bore  ^ 
good  crop  of  Hay,  without  other  Mannres.    For 
Arable  Land,  Mr.  B.  don't  think  Boaeil  much  pre- 
ferable to  Lime  or  Dung. 
Whitfield  in  Glossop :  Mr.  John  Kenihaw,  of  Huistt 
useti  Bones,  on  Clayey  Limestone-shale  Qrass  Lan^ 
.  fetcjied  from  the  Bone-miII»  at  Hyde,  near  Dacken« 
field,  Cheshire,  and  finds  them  answer  well* 

Soms  :  those  who  have  noticed  the  vast  quantities 
of  the  Bony  Cores  of.  Ox  Horns,  that  are  either 
thrown  away,  or  used  in  building  disgusting  fence 
walls  in  the  vicinity  of  many  large  Tan-yards  in  the 
south  of  England,  will  be  glad  to  find,  that  when 
'  crushed  and  broken  small  in  Mills,  these  prove  so  va« 
luable  a  Manure  as  is  menlioncd  above.  Horn  Turn- 
ings and  refuse  from  the  Sheffield  Cutleries,  are  used 
at  Whitlington,  as  well  as  from  their  own  Horn  and 
Bone  Butiori'mould  Manufac 


irom 


Ploughing  in  Green  Crops. — It  has  often  occurred 
to  me,  from  seeing  the  very  luxuriant  growth  and  large 
produce  of  some  Weeds,  and  the  facility  with  which 
their  seeds  might  be  collected,  as  of  the  Fat-hen  or 
Wild  Spinnach  (chenopodiinn)  and  others,  that  such 
might  be  beneficially  cultivated,  as  crops  to  plough  in: 
on  mentioning  this  idea  to  Mr.  Thomas  Harvey,  of 
Hoon*hay,  he  objected  to  the  Fat-hen,  that  its  roots 
run  near  the  surface,  and  it  would  exhaust  the  vege- 
table soil.  Mr.  Philip  Oakd^n,  of  Bentley  Hall,  re- 
serves 
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BTvcs  the  ard'rniatli   or  oillsltcs  of   his   Clovers,   for 

gliing  in,  about  Hit  cml  of  A ugusl :  wliich  lie  lets 

By  tilt  Spring,  mid  (Iini   harrows  in  Beans,  or  somc- 

mes  Whcnl,  ami  fimls  gi'cal  beiiufit  from  the  praclicc, 

h  a  Red  Marl  Soil. 


''  Town  Duns' 


litis, 


!  aire 


remarked , 


apcaking  of  Weigh  tng-engiiics,  page  61,  Is  now 
it\ty  generally  sold  b>/  uvigJit  from  llic  Towns  in 
his  County :  its  price  nt  Ma(lock-Rnt)i  in  1808, 
Ptiglicd  at  llie  (toad  [-'ngine,  was  7s,  per  ton  ;  in  AkIi- 
■:  about  Ihe  siime.  Tlic  SeavcngiTs  of  Derby 
Town,  sell  their  Sivei^pings  of  tlio  Streets,  partly  at 
6t.  per  TliTce-horse  Carl-load,  to  (he  Farmers  about 
M<ickwor1h,  and  semi  the  remuindrr  to  more  distant 
pluces  tonthward,  by  Ihe  Canals,  as  un  alloy  to  Privi/ 
^SoU,  nsolwcrvetl,  ptigcISG,  which  Inst  effective  Manure, 
ft  Used  at  BoUovrr  and  Ilke»toti  on  fullowB  for  Turnips, 
■  Nofloii,  jEc.  Theslimulatingefi'ectsof  Ihisand  Sonp- 
h(1s,  and  otfier  iirodiiccof  the  Sewers  in  Bclper,  on 
Hr.  J(we()h  (iratian's  Garden,  have  Iieen  mentioned  iit 
(tge  y09.  Tor  preservyig  Ihe  valuable  Manure  of  the 
wrs  in  some  lower  pSris  of  ihal  Town,  Mr,  Georgo 
I.  Strutl  has  lately  constructed  a  large  circular  Uung- 
ole  near  to  the  Cotton-mill,  as  n  general  receptaclu 
br  Dung,  Weedti,  &c. ;  the  floor  of  which  is  pavetl 
»ilh  a  alight  descent  on  all  aides,  nnd  grooved  fo  a 
Bespoul  or  Well  in  the  centre,  where  the  different 
vers  mcH,  and  in  which  an  Iron-pump  is  fixed, 
ibicb,  with  its  toog  iToiigli  or  lander,  extending  to  (he 
'^rcunifcrcncc  or  circular  nail,  and  resting  there  on  a 
set  of  rollers  running  on  a  projecting  stone  couisc  in 
the  wall,  can   easily   be  turned   round,  »o  that  from 

EM  boles  in  the  bottom  of  ihc  lander,  every  part  of 
cgS  the 
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the  surrace  of  llie  dung  may  be  Mctled  daily,  with  tl 
liquid  I 


Samuel  UltllLoafr 
prentice  [ 


!  from  bcnenll).  Mr. 
ffom  llie  Kilcbcn  of  liis  Culloii-tnill 
the  Privity  of  tiis  Works,  &c.  lias  laid  Drains  1 
Cess>poo)  or  Well,  whence  h  Cli:iin-piimp  Uftti  llie  soil 
into  Water-cnrls,  wliicli  distribute  it  on  to  liis  Grnss- 
lands,  or  into  landers  wliicli  convey  it  to  irri^nte  such 
as  are  properly  situated  for  it ;  and  otic  of  wbidi  miglit 
be  made  to  cross  the  Kivcr,  and  indtice  on  liis  excel- 
lently managed  Sale  Garden  (page  208),  a  degree  of 
fertility  and  luxuriance  of  produce,  not  inferior  to 
Mr.  Gralian's,  there  mentioned  ;  and  all  llio  Dung  now 
expended  on  lliis  Garden,  nii^'htgo  to  iiicFeuM:  tbc  &r<' 
tility  of  liis  Farm.  Earl  Clieslerfirld,  iti  hit  neV' 
Farm  Preiniiics  in  Brad  by- Park,  has  a  Tank  below  tbV^ 
Yard,  lor  collecting  the  Urine  ami  soakagc  of 
Cattle-Stalls  iind  l)ntig-~)'ard,  and  was  making  an  i| 
clined  passage  down  into  this  'lank,  so  that  such  pi 
of  thin  liquid  as  was  not  needed  for  sprinkling  llie  Dung 
faeaps  ill  the  Yard,  might  be  carried  on  to  llie  Grass 
Land,  by  alow  Water-cart,  backed  into  il,  having 
valves  opening  inward  which  will  iillow  it  to  fill,  but 
shut  close  ail  nooii  as  the  Carl  is  drawn  up  the  inclined 
plane. 

In  Peak  Forest,  I  observed  the  practice,  of  throw- 
ing Lime  frequently^  in  small  quantities,  down  Ihcir 
Privies,  lo  prevent  their  stench  ;  perhaps  a  better 
practice,  where  there  is  not  nn  opporlnnily  to  waih 
out  the  soil  for  irrigating  Grass  Lands,  in  a  very  di- 
luted state,  as  will  be  mentioned  in  the  next  Section, 
is  to  sprinkle  down  frequently,  some  pulverized  earth 
or  mould,  the  more  dead  or  free  of  vegetable  or  fcrti* 
lizing  impregnations,  as  thai  taken  from  below  thesor- 
iace  mould  •gcniiially  is,  (be  more  effectually  will  tbe 
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stench  be  nbsorbcd,  and  much  paliinblc  Manure  will 
b«  prepared  in  a  dry  state,  siicli  that  it  can  b<^  dug  out 
aiitl  eprend,  willimit  tliose  inconveniences  wliicli  lire 
ifac   princi{)al  bitr  tu  tliu  use  of  this  )iii;l)I;  vnluabit 


Yard'Durtg. — Oo  this  subject,  many  particulars 
have  already  bc-cti  mcDtioned,  in  treating  on  manuring 
Meadows,  page  184.  In  llic  construction  of  the  new 
Fnrnt  Premises  on  the  tlill  in  Mr.  Joseph  (iould's 
Farm  at  Pilsbnry,  he  has  been  curefut  to  lander,  or 
make  Walcr-troufrhs  to  tlic  ear*^  of  all  his  Buildings, 
to  prevent  their  water  from  drenching  the  Dung  prepar- 
ing ill  the  Cattle-yards  betweer  tbein  ;  and  by  means 
of  which,  a  Mccr,  or  Artificial  Pond  (we  Vol.  I. 
p.  494]  behind  the  Buildings,  and  securely  fenced,  is 
always  supplied  with  water,  to  be  pninped  into  the 
Cisterns  and  Troughs  for  the  Cuttle.  In  the  complete 
Farm- Yard  of  William  Drury  Lowe,  IC^q.  at  Locko* 
Park,  brickt  Dmig-lioles  arc  cunstnicled,  and  Drains 
beneath,  collecting  the  soakngc  to  a  Well,  where  nii 
iron  Pump  is  used  for  relurning  it  upon  the  Dung,  oi 
fiUing  it  into  Water-carts  for  manuring  Grass  Lands. 
Earl  Cheslcr6eld's  Dung-holes  in  the  Farm-Yard  at 
Bradl)y-PBrk,arcsoconirivcd,  that  they  are  never  carted 
upon,  or  a  road  or  pa»age  made  over  them,  which  im- 
properly  compresses  the  Dung.  Hir  Robert  Wilmot'a 
Dung-holes  at  ChadJchden  are  well  contrived. 

In  some  few  places  in  the  C^mnty,  a  slovenly  and 
most  improper  mode  is  adopted,  of  making  Siraw  into 
Dung,  that  of  littering  it  in  the  Town  Street,  or  in  a 
Public  Road,  as  I  noticed  in  pnrt  of  BuUover,  at  l(an> 
ley  in  Nurlli  Winfield,  Plrsley,  &;c.  and  uhich  prac- 

E"  I,  it  well  becomes  the  Magistniiei  and  Siuveyots  of 
Roads  to  suppress. 
c  g  4:  For 
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For  carrying  out  Dung,  Compost,  &c.  into  heaps  ill 
the  Field,  or  Stones  on  to  Hoad,  &c.  I  obserred  at 
^radburne,  Cbaddesden,  &c.  a  useful  addition  to  the 
Carts,  which  supersedes  the  necessity  of  puramels  or 
projecting  lengths  behind,  of  the  bottom  side- pieces. of 
the  Carts.     A  strong  Hook  is  fixed  into  the  middle  of  ^ 
the  Axle-tree  behind  it,  and  a  stout  rough  piece  of 
wood  is  provided,  called  a  Drag,  about  five  feet  long, 
having  a  strong  staple  inrits  end,  which,  before  empty* 
ing  the  load,  is  hooked  on  to  the  axle  by  the  hook 
above  mentioned,  or  let  down  if  it  had  before  beeo 
attached^ and  was  looped  up  to  the  Cart-tail  s  and  this 
Drag  acts  tlie  part  of  the  Pummels,  when  the  Cart  is 
unbarred,  in  preventing  its  tail  descending  too  low,  and 
shooting  the  whole  load  at  once ;  but  a  proper  heap 
can  be  pulled  off  it  by  the  Dung-drag  in   the  usual 
way  J  and  as  the  load  decreases  in    height,  the  Carter 
has  only  to  pull    the  Cart-drag  from  the  middle  to* 
wards  one  of  the  sides  by  liis  Dung-drag,  in  which  ob* 
lique  position  (like  shortenin<j|^  the  length  of  Pummel), 
it  suffers  the  Cart  to  tilt   more  than  at  first,  to  facili« 
tate  the  discharge  of  Ihc  remainder  of  the  load  :  and 
even  at  first,  if  the  load  is  hiii^h,  by  pulling  off  a  small 
heap  of  Dung  first,  for  the  Cart-diag  to  rest  on,  the 
shooting  of  the  load,  before  it  is  lightened  l)chind,  is 
prevented,  by  such  keeping  up  the  tail  of  the  Cart,  in 
a  proper  degree. 

At  Sudbury  I  noticed  more  than  ordinary  care  and 
pains,  in  spreading  and  incorporating  Dung  with  the 
Grass  Lands,  as  mentioned,  p.  168  ;  and  at  Radburue, 
too  much  the  reverse  of  this,  in  seeing  Dung  very 
badly  spread  upon  tall  £dish. 

Long  Dungy  and  fresh  or  rotten  ?  The  late  Mr* 
Joseph  Wilkes  of  Measham,  used  the  Duog  of  hit 

Uorses^ 
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''Vnrscs,  (ott^  iiiid  unfcrmcnU't),  as  U  Glntcd  b}*  Mr.  \V. 
Pitt  in  the  LoiccBlorshirc  Report,  ^i.  I!)l  and  1!)^. 
Mr.  Thomas  Luf;an,  late  uf  Buxtuu,  iiaed  lo  boast  of 
bis  success  »ilb  long  and  anfcrinciiled  Uuug,  on  Grass 
Lands  :  bnt  from  liic  rcry  cxtiauEtcd  and  foul  stale  of 
bis  Lnnds  wlitii  I  saw  (hum,  tlieri  recently  in  tlic  uccu- 
pation  of  Mr.  William  Wooil,  und  (lie  inuny  boaxe$ 
which  he  is  known  to  tiuvu  passed  on  Agricullurat  in* 
qiiirers,  I  dnrc  not  adopt  tiiK  statcmenls.  Karl  Cbcs- 
terlield  ill  IIradby-H;irk,  prt-fcrs  laying  Dung  on  tlis 
liBnd,  wliile  in  a  sti^te  of  fermenlaiion,  in  a  iiK-diuin 

I  ,%rey  between  being  loo  fresh   or  gn-cn  »nd  too  rotten. 

■Mr.  Joseph  Gould  of  Pihbury,   pri-fcr*  Oiing  in  that 

nltate  of  rottenness,  in  which  it  can  just  be  cnt  by  a 
Spade,  in  filliner  the  Carls.  Mr.  Thonuis  Ilurvey  of 
Hoon-Kay,  tliiiilks  it  most  desirable  to  mntiuri-  with 
Vard-Diitig,  in  a  state  of  fermenlaiion,  in  moist  niid 
warm  weather,  and  thinks  frosl  or  cold  prejudicial  to 
Dung  witen  first  spread,  see  page  18j. 

Woollen  Ragf.  Mr.  Pnul  Fishtr  of  Horsli-y  Park, 
Ihu  Dsed  tbr-si-,  a&  I  nas  informed. 


CompQSlii,  and  vfiiious  Manures. — Composts,  of 
tjie  various  sorts  ntvA  in  (he  Cuunly,  bavc  been  mcD- 
tjoned,  as  Maniin-s  for  iirasi  Lands,  pa^  181.  In 
GloMopi  Mr.  Jami^  Rob  nson  and  Mr.  John  Avesori 
bere  make  useful  Manure  for  Gross  Lands,  from  the 
glides,  shillings,  or  busies  of  the  Oats,  from  the  Mills 
where  Oatmeal  is  prepared,  an  article  which  ig  too 
often  blown  away  into  the  stream  by  t)ie  I'anncrs  of  the 
Hill,  oi  throwci  in  a  heap,  and  set  (ir>  to,  in  order  to 
gotridofit.  In  the  Kiih  Volume  of  tbe  Transactions 
^r«f  the  Society  of  Alls,  the  process  is  described,  by  Mr. 

L : 
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Brown  of  Derby,  of  quickly  preparing  a  sort  of  A 
or  Compost,  of  grccii  Weeds  ;indliut  (.ime  placed  in  sl< 
ternnfe  Inycrs :  and  llio  probability  is  slnlcd,  that  it 
T/oul(l  answer  to  grow  crops  of  Clover,  to  be  applied 
in  tbis  way,  as  Manure  for  other  Lands. 


SECT.   IV. — IBBIGATION. 
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My  prc^Ieccssor  Mr.  Tltomas  Brown,  seems  to  bare 
been  rather  unlbrtunatc,  in  Ihu  enquiries  fur  l>ia  4lo. 
Report,  in  having  liit  only  on  two  itijndicious  allcinplt, 
at  wittering  tlal  bD<^gy  Marslios,  and  from  thfir  failure 
and  disrepute,  to  have  concluded,  that  tbc  practice  w>« 
going  rapidly  into  disuse,  and  says,  "  the  Coal  and 
Mineral)!  of  Diibysihire,  arc  certainly  stroftg  rcasorit 
for  ibe  water  not  fertilizing  the  Land :"  I  rathet 
think  that  Mr.  B.  was  misinformed,  as  to  Irrigation 
having  been  practised  '*  long  ago,"  and  had  decreased 
*'  in  many  parts"  of  the  County,  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
in  1791 ;  since  I  could  hear  of  no  consldenible  ittro> 
gression  of  this  improvement:  though  coilainly,  in  a 
County  so  findy  adapted  for  ils  practice,  ltd  spread 
bus  been  considerably  delayed,  by  the  very  inJntliciouB 
proceedings  of  a  man  named  GrunsH,  who  about  (he 
year  1788,  undertook  lo  irrigate  some  Meudows  for  the 
lalc  lingo  M«yncl,  Esq.  at  Spinneyford  Brook,  N  of 
Ednaslon,  who  seems  merely  to  have  levelled  the 
boggy  surface,  and  lo  have  partly  cut  and  partly 
raised  Trenches  or  Carriages,  for  distributing  the 
water  of  tbe  Brook  cm  to  this  flat  Bog,  and  here  and 
there  cut  as  trifling  a  Drain,  for  carrying  it  off  again  : 
the  consequence  wasj  as  might  bare  been  expected^ 
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Ke  Meadows  grew  rapidly  more  and  more  rii&by^ 
flaggy  mid  coarne,  as  long  as  litis  miscbicvous  prnclice 
was  continued.  A  labouring  luan  named  JVilliam 
Doaedsaell,  was  also  brought  out  of  the  West  ot'Kiig- 
land,  about  the  year  1783,  and  in  (he  course  of  the  lire 
following  years,  made  lor  Edward  Cuke,  Esq,  at  Long- 
ford, 40  acres  oT  Water-meadow,  in  a  Valley  equally 
flat  and  boggy  as  at  Spinncyfurd,  and  with  scarcely 
niore  precaiUiuiis  for  Drainage,  or  (o  ensure  llie  bcneli* 
cial  action  of  the  walir,  by  a  proper  clrvation  or  slope 
of  the  beds  or  panes,  than  those  above  mentioned  :  nnd 
the  result  here  alsu  was,  that  though  the  crop  of  her- 
'llBge  was  much  increased,  it  bi-camc  by  degroesso 
ODarsc,  as  to  be  of  no  use,  and  the  watering  was  di&* 
continued.  In  the  mean  lime,  several  other  pieces  of 
Irrigation  were  undertaken  in  (he  Uistricl,  and  their 
Framera,  too  mucir  copied  thrae  flat  meadows,  al  Spin- 
ncyfurd  and  Longford,  to  exbibit  the  advantages  of 
this  imporlnnt  improvement  in  its  proper  andsliiking 
light. 

It  is  tlic  furthest  from  my  wiah,  in  these  remarks,  to 
hurt  the  feeliiigK  of  any  one,  of  an  honest  and  unassum- 
ing individual,  Wiltiuni  Dondawell  in  purliculur,  were 
it  only  on  account  of  his  two  ^uns,  now  very  able  pro- 
fcHUonal  Irrigators,  whom  I  sliall  have  occasion  fur- 
ther to  mention  herein  ;  but  it  would  be  highly  wrong, 
that  the  cause  of  this  most  capital  Improvemenl  should 
fiuffcr,  for  want  uf  having  the  source  of  occasional  fai- 
lutes itierctfl  understood,  especially  since  the  error  here 
OSfaplained  uf,  bas  sprt-aH  wide,  and  been  the  obvioiia 
oaue  of  almost  every  failure  in  the  practice  of  this  art, 
wbicli  I  have  anywhere  seen.  From  Longford,  Wil- 
liam DowdswcU  was  taken  into  Norfolk,  and  made 
KYcnl  Meadows  for  Mr.  Qcran,  Alt.  Colhuuo,  and  I 
believe 
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believe  for  Mr.  CoUl-  ami  otlicis  :  but  all  of  which  were 
latmctl  so  lial,  nnil  were  found  in  coitbcqucncc,  so  sub* 
jcct  lo  aquatic  M'ceds,  Uiat  tlii;  nble  Farmers  of  iVor- 
folk,  liave  Blnce  received  lliL' Meadows  tn-Tde  for  them 
bj  Mr.  William  Sini'lh  (and  by  his  lute  Foreman  Jo- 
nathan Crook,  now  settled  (here)  on  pro|>er  principles, 
as  the  inlrodticlion  of  a  new  art  among  Uicm,  as  is  (oo 
well  known  by  thi-ir  published  proceedings,  to  need 
njj  saying  more,  limn  referring  lliose  who  hayc  not' 
Been  it,  to  Mr.  Smith's  "  ObscrvLilions  on  the  Ulilily, 
Form,  and  Management  of  Walcr-mendowB,"  Inaliu^ 
particularly  of  those  in  Norfolk  and  Bedfordahire^ 
which  he  had  constructed. 

In  the  beginning  of  1795,  the  laic  Dukcof  Bedford 
brought  Williitm  Dowdswcll  to  Woburn  (where  he  s(ill 
resides,  tind  manages  the  water  on  (he  present  Duke's 
Meadows),  and  gave  it  to  mc  in  charge,  to  set  out  and 
•ee  to  the  construction  of  the  general  vorlis,  for  cdl- 
Tecting  and  bringing  on  and  taking  away  the  water, 
for  the  extensive  scheme  of  Irrigation  which  he  had 
projeict^,  and  which  Dowdswelt,  under  my  directions, 
was  to  execute  :  it  rather  uiifortunatdy  happened,  that 
the  entire  new  letting  of  His  Grace's  Eslate  on  a  tenrf 
of  yearsj  just  afterwards,  and  shortly  afler  that,  theln- 
closurc  of  most  of  his  open-field  Parishes,  made  it  ne* 
cessary,  as  I  shall  mention  further  on,  to  enter  en,  and 
complete  in  pari,  a  vast  extent  of  general  aorh  tot 
the  purposes  of  future  Irrigation,  which  could  not 
have  been  done  at  any  future  time ;  and  this  before 
mocb,  comparatively,  of  the  sariaoe  works  undc^'. 
Dowdswell  at  Wobuni  could  be  completed :  a  ^real 
deal  was  however  done  before  the  unexpected  loss  «f  , 
His  Cfrace,  in  a  very  good  manner,  {nincipanj  ~  of 
etach-workf  oa  the  decIiTitia  of  tbe  BiOi,  w  bwb' 


IltltlCATIOK  or  BEDF0RD9Hinc.  4C1 

^ncd  by  Mr.  Tltomas  Balcbclor  in  llic  Bcdfoidsliira 

Lcport,   page  48t,  in  extracts  from  the  "  AnnaU  of 

f  ricuUurc :"    yd,    whenever   William    DowdswcH's 

inirk  extended  uii  to  the  bog^y  or  alluvial  Flats  in  the 

Valleys,    his   mUlakcn   maxim,  ihat  such  needed  no 

tevious  draining    or  throwing  up,    but  that  water 

Brown  over  them  in  plenty,  would  consolidate  and  im- 

jWovc  Ihc*  eifectually,  too  much  prevailed,  in  spite  of 

my  remonstrance;  and  the  impiovemcnl  on  these  parts 

ilWs  Grace's  Meadows,  were  in  consequence  much 

i  than  ought  to  have  been,  considering  their  great 

bniparalive  supply  of  watfr:  and  the  handle  these 

mished  to  the  enemies  of  (his  art  was  such,  that  for  a 

Hiaidcruble  time  after  the  Utike's  decease,  the  waler- 

g  At  Wobuni  was  altogether  discontinued,  and  WiN 

Ktm  Ujwdswell  employed  as  a  common  labourer,  until 

watering   was   resumed,      M'e    Kiarri    from     Mr, 

Batchetor  (whoit  he  ventures  to  leave  his  author),  that 

Mr.  William  Kunciman  has  since  seen  the  necessity  of 

_,tbiuwing  up  parts  of  these  flat  and  impcrfocL  Meadows, 

r  the  .Spade  or  the  Plough   (as  ought  in  every  sucli 

utunce  to  have  been  done  at  lirii);  and  that  the  snme 

I  been   done  at    Muulden    also,    by    Mr.    Thomai 

[rcHcli,  on  Meadows,  alike  too  tint  in  their  construe* 

ntl   Mr.   B.  adds,  "  the  adjoining   Hat  peaty 

■eodows,  which  were  irrigated   without  raising  them 

Bio  Kidges,  before  the  snhject  wns  well  undersloDd  in 

■is  County,  aR'ol  very  little  vnlue."     Mr.  William 

milh,  in  order  (o  commence  the  improved   Meadows 

J,  Prislcy,  a  short  time  iM-fore  the  dcciMsc  of  the  (Juke 

»f  which  a  particulat.'iccouutnilt  Ik:  seen  in  his  Work), 

jnlcrcd  on  the  Bog  in  the  rnugb  mid  desuhite  state,  in 

nich    Mr.    Elkinglon    had    left    it,    as    mentioned, 

u  36G,  and  no  Irrigalion  Works  had  there  previously 

been 
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been  aUcmpted:  the  low  flat  dai/ey  Meadows  in  Rtdgi^ 
mount,  wliich  Mr.  B.  mentions,  p.  4S9,  were  certainH 
Icsi  raised  (but  at  less  cost,   let  it  be  remembered]  thai 
thej  ougbt  to  Iiave  been,  bat  tlieir  abandoDment  < 
occasioned  by  the  resumption  nncl  rebuilding  of  Cra 
ley  TVater-mill,  after  the  late  Duke  had  built  a  largf 
Wind-mill  at 'NVobiirn,  (o  supply  its  place,  and  a<!F 
mitoflhe  appropriation  of  Me  a>hole  stream  ta  thae 
Meadows,  but  which  tbcy  never  bad :   it  is  therefore 
painful  to  mc  to  sec  these  circumstances  suppressed  I 
Mr.  B.,  and  the  fault  charged  on  the  soil,  though  I 
despite  of  positive  proof,  iu  one  half  of  the  Wobui 
Meadows,    next  Birchmoor,  which   (uotwithstandim 
Mr.   Young's  mistake   in   calling  thent   good   sam 
loams,  Mr.  B.  p.  4So)  are  on  almost  as  strong  and  t 
nacious  a  clay  as  any  in  Brttain,  but  being  ancieot 
and    bigbly    ridged  Pastures,  (hey  were    (with    less 
expense  than  in  the  other  parts,  where  left  too  flat] 
effectually  done. 

These  digressions  will  not,  I  hope,  prove  useless  to 
future  Derbyshire  improvers  by  Irrij^ation,  by  showing 
more  clearly,  the  source  of  the  only  posilivc  failures 
that  X  have  heard  of  among  them,  and  of  all  that  is  lo 
be  lamented  in  the  want  of  the  niobl  perfect  succeu 
attending  the  existing  Meadows :  and  that  nothing 
should  idly  be  charged  to  their  Coals,  Minerals,  Cha- 
lybeates,  &c.  but  tlicy  may  K'st  assured,  that  i 
per  form,  and  plenty  of  Water,  judidoutly  nppli 
will  make  a  good  Meadow  in  any  situation:  and  ti 
all  failures  in  Irrigation  may  be  traced  to  a  defect  fl 
some  degree  or  oilier,  in  one  or  more  of  these  thU! 
essentials  of  the  art. 

It  has  not  perhaps  nccnrred  to  many,  who  have  been 
impressed  with  notions  of  the  vast  imporlnncc  of  alien- 
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tton  to  Ihe  quality  of  the  Water  lo  be  used  in  Irrigat- 
ing, Watering,  Flooding,  or  Washing  of  Grass  I^nds, 
to  coiibidcr,  that  sufficiently  Urge  MreaniB,  or  collec- 
^lions  of  waler  lo  answer  Hie  end  intended,  never  shew 
Mjny  striking  mineral  imijre^nations,  tcin;)orary  Ihick- 
[tiess  from  matters  mccliantcnily  auspeodeJ,  alone  ex* 
ceptrd,  and  that  Hie  various  mineral  imprcgnalions, 
as  Cnlcareons,  Clmlybcate,  Ferruginous  or  Ochry,  9ul- 
pliureous.  Peaty  of  Bituminous,  Saline,  &c,  (Vol.  I. 
p.  500}  which  have  been  so  miicli  insisted  on,  to  the 
im[H^imcnt  of  this  Art,  exist  only  in  such  compara- 
tively small  quantities,  and  are  visible  only  in  such 
small  und  very  iloie  running  tprin-^s,  that  the  using 
of  such  alone,  is  nut  of  the  question,  for  want  of  quan- 
tily,  nixl  that  when  diluted  by  admixture  with  enough 
•f  other  water,  the  efiiict  of  these  impTegnatioiis  (when 
really  proved  to  be  noxious,  which  nioal  of  Iheni  cer- 
tainly arc  not)  must  be  quite  in»-nsible,  m  nil  expe- 
rience in  irrijjated  districts  prove.  Perfectly  cleat 
waters,  or  those  turbid  in  any  moderate  degrees,  from 
Springs,  Ponds,  or  Kivcrs,  ate  ulike  useful  in  irri^t- 
Ing  and  invigorating  the  roots  of  the  be^t  natural 
Grasses,  and  forcing  the  most  abundant  and  early 
crops  of  these,  provided  the  grassy  surfaces  have  a  suf* 
jieiint  slope  (it  is  rare  that  old  ridged  up  grass  lands, 
are  fonnd  to  have  too  much  slope),  and  the  water  l>e 
run  over  such  in  a  uioilerately  quick  and  thin  sheet  or 
elream,  and  away  by  the  drain,  during  propc*r  periods 
which  are  longest  in  the  coldest  seasons,  and 
Ifcat  on  shutting  the  sluices  or  hatches,  the  water  im- 
'  mediately  runs  and  draim  effcctualltf  off  the  surface^ 
in  every  part,  and  remains  so,  till  the  floating  it  re- 
peated. 

LBy  a  wise  and  important  provision  of  lite  Cmtor, 
Crassei 
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Glasses  of  ibc  best  sorts,  occupy  a  middle  place  hi^ 
tween  aquatics  \and  dry  land  plants,  and  it  has  been 
found,  that  alternations,  sufficiently  pflen  and  lon|;  re^ 
peated,  of  perfect  dry  and  perfect  wet  (such  as  the  jn« 
dicious  Irrigator  produces),  will  succeed  in  destroying 
aquatics,  as  perfectly  as  the  plants  of  the  most  oppo* 
site  character :  and  a  weil«K;oiiducted  Water-meadow^ 
of  sufficient  standing,  will  be  seen  to  exhibit  the  most 
perfect  selection  of  a  thick  and  clean  crop,  of  one  class 
of  plants  only,  that  either  Nature  or  Art  united,  can 
product :  and  which  I  take  to  be,  a  very  principal 
source  of  the  adrantage  experienced  from  artificial  Irri« 
gation,  and  which  the  casual  overflowings  of  Rivers 
but  very  imperfectly,  and  the  natural  wetness  of  soik 
in  want  of  draining,  in  no  degrees  supply :  tho*  so 
many  persons  have  seemed  bent  on  confounding  these, 
in  order  to  decry  this  important  art. 

The  temperature^  or  natural  degree  of  heat,  of  water 
intended  for  Irrigation,  has  been  much  insisted  on  by 
many  ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Davis,  of  Long-Leat, 
imagined  some  years  ago,  that  uatcr,  by  running  ra* 
pidly  in  a  clianncl,  acquired  hciit  (from  what  source 
was  never  guessed)  and  by  whicli  its  value  in  Irrigation 
was  greatly  enhanced.  On  Ihe  publication  of  this^ 
doctrine,  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  directed  a  set  of 
experiments  io  be  made,  under  my  care,  which  con- 
sisted in  forming  even  channels  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yajids  in  length,  with  a  rapid  and  pretty  uni- 
form descent,  from  the  bariks  of  a  large  Pond  in  Wo- 
burn  Park,  and  letting  out  a  good  stream  of  water 
thro^  then),  having  first  ascertained  tlic  degrees  of  heat 
in  various  parts  of  the  empty  channels,  and  in  the 
water  of  the  Pond,  and  if  these  differed  at  all,  letting 
the  water  run  thro'  the  channels  until  thb  whole  bad 

acquired 
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Hioquircd  (IiC  same  degree  of  heat ;  and  then,  on  often 
Kalinglhe  rxpcriment  on  OiScrcnl  days,  of  placing 
i  very   sensible  Tliermomcter,    successively   in  every 
Wrt  of  the  stream  in  the  chunnel,  nnd  in  Ibc  stagnant 
I'^ond,  not  (he  smallest  incruuse  of  beat  could  be  )icr< 
Vcfcived  by  (he  riipid  motion,  to  the  further  end  of  the 
tircnch.     Of  conrsr  the  advice  was  not  followed  of  los- 
■ibg  considerable  levrl,  (u  obtain  it  current,  in  bring*^ 
r  on  to  llis  (irnce's  Mradows,  and  between  their 
Fereiil   parts,  wttich   a  very  ditll-rcnt  result  to  these 
Krimenls,  nii;!rht   [K'rliaps   hare   wnrranted  :  and  1 
ftive  here  nicntiiMicd  rlic  circumstance,  with  the  view 
f  inducing  tike  cantion  in  others,  who  might  be  aboat 
rvSopting  this   principle    in   making  their   Meadows. 
The  difference  in  the  degrei's  of  tcmpcrnture  of  ordinary 
Springs  is  so  small,  and  the  temjieratnre  of  all  tfarm 
ones  BO  low,  as  observed  Vol,  I.  p.  487,  that  absolute 
heal  is  very  lillle  if  at  all  lo  be  regarded,  in  speaking 
of  Walfred  Meadows :  and  yet  there  cannot  be  a  doubt, 
that  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  invigorating  effects 
of  winter  aalerin^f  is  produced  by  the  warmth  of  the 
water,   comparcit    with   (he   mnre   cold    and    cutting 
winds  and  frosty  air,  ihat  then  prevails  :  sioce  the  roots 
of  grass  under  a  (ilm  of  running  water,  are  preserved 
from  their  action,  and  in  case  of  a  frost  coming  on, 
and   the  water   bcin^   turned  off,  as  soon  as  a  com- 
plete cake  of  ice  Is  fonncil  on  the  meadow,  it  may  re- 
main thus,  during  all  the  severe  weather,  sheltered  from 
ibe  winds,  ami  yet  receiving  tlic  benefit  of  air  dnder 
the  ice,  and  of  light  thro'  the  same. 

A  distinction  should  always  lie  made,  between  (be 

eopiouB  waterings  that   have  been   spoken  of  above, 

either  with  clear  or  naturally  thickened  waters,  and 

those  wherein  ajtilicial,  or  Liquid  Manures,  like  the 

UEOBV,  vol..  II.]  II  h  draiuingj, 
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dTBiniogs  of  a  Farni'jrarcl  and  its  Scweis,  &c.  or  tin 
cfa  House  or  Town,  arc  iiileiidcil  to  be  Ibuscom 
on  to  (lie  Land,  lo  save  the  laliour  of  Watci-carts|1 
friiice  in  the  latter  case,  a  small  quantity  of  water 
sufficient,  and  even  the  best  mlaiiled  for  distributii 
Liquid  Manures,  enough  lo  dilute  lliem  properly, 
no  more  ;  and  except  in  the  rase  of  Sewers  from  ou  eZ" 
tensive  Town,  or  the  occasionnl  emptying  and  stirring  of 
a  large  muddy  Pond,  it  cannot  be  expected,  that  any 
perceptible  virtue  can  be  commiuiif^lctl  to  tlie  wht^i 
mass  of  wulerusedon  a  regular  Meadow,  or  that  if 
could  be  done,  Ibat  the  greater  [tart  would  not  pass 
the  Meadow  again,  and  be  lo&t :  ia  short.  Irrigation 
is  not  essentially  connected  with  MiuuiTing,  in  a  eensi* 
bleor  tangible  form:  in  some  instances,  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  clear  water,  in  others,  occasionally  turbid,  in 
some,  a  variable  and  occasiuniil  supply  of  water  mostly 
turbid,  and  in  others,  the  water  of  the  smalWt  ritl,  or 
from  a  Pond  tirtificially  impregnated  or  mixed  with 
fertilizing  matters,  all  have  their  proportionate  cSecIt 
in  improving  Grass  Crops,  wbt.'n  judiciously  applied, 
and  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
any  water  should  glide  uselessly  away  ;  except  per- 
haps in  the  Summer  season,  when  the  Crops  arc  grow- 
ing. 

In  preparing  very  wet  or  boggy  land  for  irrigating, 
it  can  seldom  happen,  that  undtr-drains  will  be  pro- 
per, as  liable  to  absorb  the  water,  and  to  blow  op, 
unless  such  drains  can  be  constructed  nutside  of  (he 
Meadow,  io  intercept  the  springs  or  landsooks  in  l)ii-ir 
way  to  (he  Meadow  :  but  by  laying  all  the  surface  into 
8(eep  ridges,  with  open  drains  in  each  furrow,  and 
surrounding  the  whole,  by  others  more  or  less  deep, 
as  occBiiion  may  require,  the  most  inveterate  Bog 
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rendered  suHiciently  dry  for  irrigating,  as  Mr. 
Smilli  has  proved,  incoiiU-stihIy,  at  Prisley,  and  in 
ieveml  pines  in  Norfolk,  in  his  Work  above  quoledj 
see  also  his  Paper  in  the  23rd  Volume  of  the  Tratis- 
actioHB  of  llic  Society  of  Arts  t  Dr.  William  Richard- 
has  also  printed  *'  A  Letter  on  Irrigation,  ad* 
dressetl  to  Isaac  Curry,"  wherein  he  sbo»s  how  Bogs 
may  be  prepared  for  irrigated  Crops  of  Fiorin  Grass, 
by  u  like  simple  mrans. 
It  is  no  part  of  my  design,  to  explain  (A*  practice 
■of  making  Water  Mcadnivs,  l)ut  rather  to  recommend 
the  aid  of  Professional  Men,  to  those  who  are  about  to 
adopt  this  Improvement,  as  the  most  likely  to  answer 
tlieir  pHiposc,  in  all  reepecls:  at  the  same  time  that 
tlic  nicottrai^cment  Uius  given  to  competent  Irrigators, 
will  have  the  l^rst  effect,  in  spreading  lliis  inestimable 
Improvement  more  generally  thro'  the  County.  I  am 
bappy  in  bciiii^  able  1»  give  so  respectable  a  List  of 
Profeisiiinat  Irrigators,  wiio  either  reside  in,  or  have 
done  business  in  tbc  County,  viz. 

Mr.  John  Bartram,  of  Ehlelbonic,  near  Derby,  S  £ 
(for  nine  or  ten  Persons  there,  170  acres,  see  p.475). 

Mr.  Edward  Oowdswell,  the  While  ilart,  Manldeo, 
near  Amptb:ll,  Beds,  (for  Mr.  Rowbotlom,  at  Dove- 
ridge). 

Mr.  John  Dowdswell,  the  Cock,  Ultoxeter,  Staff.  (Mr. 
Stone,  ofBoylitone,  and  Mr.  Wooley,  of  Shirley). 

Mr.  John  Litherlund,  of  Appleby,  near  Ashby-de-la- 
.Zouch,  Leir.  SSW(Mr,  Moore,  of  LuUington). 

Mr.  Thomas  Lilherland  {Son  of  ditto),  of  Appleby, 
near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Leic.  SSW  (Mr.  Smith 
aqd  Mr.  Ward,  of  Lulliiig(on). 

u  h  8  Mr. 
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at  HcnrySmilli'B,  Esq.  Norris- 
rcar  Ashby-dc-Itt-Zouch,  W. 


Mr.  Edward  Manlovc 
hill,  Ashby  Wold; 
I-eic. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ku&liton,  cf  t'bilcofc,  near  Ashby-de-la- 
ZoucTi,  Leic.S\V(Mr.ThomasMoore,  ofLuUingloii). 

Mr.  JoluiTrig,  of  Wood  Nook,  in  Shecpshead,  Leices- 
tershire (thelnle  Mr.  Robert  Bake  well  of  Disley,  Her. 
.  Hall,  Rhley). 

nill  now  proceed  io  my  Nules  on  the  various 
Water  Meadows  in  or  very  near  to  Derby^birc^  lahiog 
the  places  in  order,  viz. 

Appleby;  Grorge  Moorcj  Esq;  has  watered  Meadows 
neiir  to  Ihe  Meaic  River,  and  about  the  year  1799, 
brought  nn  Action  ngniiist  the  lale  Joseph  Wilkes, 
Rq:  for  tllverting  the  Water  of  the  Mease,  io  mtet 

■  '  '■  the  Upper  lleaths  tn  Mensbam,  and  afterwards  to 
'w(irlc  a  new  Coltott-mlll,  tothe  injury'of  IbeaeMca* 
dows- in  Appleby,  and  cast  him  in  1ft  images; 
when  a  Steam-engitic  being  subiitiluted  at  the  Co(- 
toh-Mill,  tbe  Measham  Meadows  were  not  distarbcd^ 
'bilt  a  Tew  years  aftcnVardg,  at  the  sale  of  part  of -the 
'  late'Mr.  Wilkes's  Estate,  they  were  purcbased  by 
Mr.  Moore,  as  mill  be  further  noticed  belo.*;        > 

"Ashby  "Wolds,  Leicestershire;  Mr.  John  JtAnsen,  of 
Union  Lodge,  had  planned' and  fenced  50  acttf  for 
watering,  and  pari  executed  them,  suppli^  prmci- 
'  pnlly  from  the  comers  of  the  large  Reserroir  for  the 
AsUby-de-la-Zouch  Canal,  silualeon  his  Farm,  and 
which  ratis  over  during  most  of  the  year.  -  Heory 

'  SrAilh,  Esq.  of  Norris-biil,  has  made  twv  acres 
of  Water- metidow,  under  Edward  MtidoTe,  in  'tfat 
3ilc  of  an  ancient  Fish-pool..  '' 
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-  Aston  in  Sudbury;  Mr.  SumuL-U.awlpy  has  a  Meadow. 
BarloD  Blount ;  Mr.  JuIhi  H.tUand,  of  Bartuu  Fields: 
liere,  instead  of  proper  carriages  and  slnpinj;  Panes 

I  to  receive  llie  NV'nIcr,  cniiBiJerablc  expenS4i  iti  drain- 
ing aad  levelling  l>ad  l>cea  iiicurri'd,  with  Hanks  and 
Sluices^  to/7En  tbc  vrulcr  on  In  a  Meadow  al  limes, like 
so  many  Ponds!,  under  this  ahiinrd  managenieiil,  it 
was  said  to  me,  " /Ae  itatcr  is  poor,  and  does  no 
good;"  and  wiieii  I  was  (here,  ngood  coat  of  Dung 
was  spreading  on  this  Meadow:  8pring>feet.Iing  has 
not  been  attempted  ;  the  Hay  is  good,  und  is  mowed 
early, 
flper;  Mr.  Joseph  (jraliai:  the  very  succewjfiil  ir- 
rigation of  his  (lardeii  has  been  mentioned,  p.  i^. 
lackwall  ;  Mr.  Juliii  lilackwall,  liy  menus  of  one  of 
the  runs  from  liis  Land  Druicis,  washes  out  the 
Drains  in  his  Farm-yards  and  Premises,  over  eight 
acres  of  Gras»,  which  has  been  muck  improved 
thereby. 
Boylstone ;  Mr.  Uoljcrt  Stouc  lias  SS  acres  of  Meadow, 
very  well  made,  by  John  Dowdswell,  who  was  paid 
three  Guineas  per  acre  for  Ihe  Ground-work,  exclu- 
sive of  Carting;  the  Flood'gates,  Hatches,  Ale, 
Sec.  cost  11.  per  acre,  besidra  a  larf^e  and  substAntial 
main   Sluice,  nliich  cost  45/.  and  i^  calculated  to 

1^  command  40  acres  in  all,  the  whole  of  which  b  in* 
p  tended  (o  be  watered.  This  Meadow  being  close  eat 
p  in  October,  Ibe  cuts  arc  cleared  up,  and  advantage 
I  taken  of  the  fir^l  ttoods  nfli-rwoids,  and  the  watering 
I  is  continued,  nilh  proper  intervitls,  thro'  atl  the 
.  TfiiUer;  in  the  beginning  of  March  the  Sheep  and 
\,  liamlw  are  turned  in,  and  after  a  watering,  (he 
Milch  Cows,  until  about  tlie  ISth  of  May,  when, 
^  after  another  welling,  it  is  hiid  for  Hay,  and  mowed 
H  b  3  in 
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in   six  weeks    after,    H  ton  (30xl201b.)  to    tbaJ 
acre:  after  a  slight  wcltliig,  tlic  Edish  proves  nbun*J 
dnnt,    and  excellent  for   tlie  Milcli    Cows.      This] 
Meadow  has  enabled  a  innch  more  profitable  B}-steiB| 
to  be  pursued  on  Mr.  S.'s  Arable  Land.     It  is  for*|^ 
lunate  for  himself  and  the  Country,  that  Mr.  S.  diiS 
not  give  viny  to  the  persuiision  of  a    Gcntlernanyfl 
who  having  had  a  boggy  Meadow,  walcred  withouq 
being  raised    at   all,  nnd   bec-n  forced  toabandoi 
the  watering,  on  hearing  of  Mr.  S.'s  intentions,  rode  " 
several  miles  on  pnrpose  to  dissuade  him  from  at* 
templing  Irrigation!  Snch  is  the  unfortunate  cfiect 
of  mistakes,  in  the  principle  nr  application  of  anjLfl 
new  Art,  that  is  to  be  introduced !  V 

Brailsford ;  Mr.  Edward  6.  Cox,  lins  36  acres  watrre^'l 
from  by  catch-work,  from  tiic  Wahh  of  the  Town; 
the  ]  1  acre  piece  next  the  Town,  is  Hpring-fod  from 
Ibe  Ist  of  April  lo  the  15th  of  May,  and  in  less  than 
six  weeks  cuts  two  tons  (-lOxlSOIb.jof  Hay  perncte: 
the  after-grass  is  usually  fed  down  three  times,  and 
the  watering  begun  at  Christmas,  and  continue^ 
whenever  there  is  water,  through  the  Winter.  fl 

Brisltngcote,  {m.  E  of  the  Village.  .^ 

Burrow  Fields  in  Walton  ;  Mr.  Robert  Lea,  by  mcaiu 
oftemporary  cuts,  turns  the  >V'ush  of  his  Yards  and 
Premises  over  eight  acres  of  I>nnd,  frequently  chang- 
ing the  cuts,  and  has  found  the  improvement  so 
great,  that  when  I  was  there,  he  was  extending  these 
cuts  into  another  Field. 

Caldwell  in  Stapenhill ;   Mr.  Thomas  Moss  and  olhei 

Church  Grcslcy;  Mr.  Daniel  Fletcher. 

Ctoxall ;  Mr.  John  Gnrinan  of  Brond  Field  Farm,  hu 
34  acres  watered,  which  were  draineil  some  lime 
previously  :  it  is  mostly  grazed  by  his  Dairy  Cowt> 
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William  Carman  of  Pcrsal  I'ils,  was  intcniling, 
when  I  WBs  (Iiltc,  Io  wntcc  IS  acres  from  the  large 
old  Mntl-pit  Pond.  Tliomas  Princcp,  Esq.  has 
atsosumc  impaled  Meadows,  I  believe. 

Cnbley;  Mr.  William  Motley  of  Uroolc  Farm,  Jni.  S. 

Cullaiid  in  Braitsford  -,  Mr.  William  Cox  has  mora 
than  50  acres  walcn-d  hy  caf  ch-work,  wt*ll  done  and 
managed  ;  great  part  of  this  Land  was  bo^y  and 
foul  in  (he  extreme,  it  has  now  but  very  few  Rushes^ 
and  no  Sedge-grass  Tussocks ;  20  acres  of  it  is 
always  f^rascd,  because  subject  Io  Summer  Floods; 
near  two  tons  of  Hay  per  acre  are  cut  from  the 
remainder,  at  full  six  weeks  lying. 

Derby  Hills,  in  Caslle  Donnington  Parish,  E  of  Tick- 
nail  :  Mr.  Thomas  Thompson  and  Mr,  David  Toin- 
linsun,  about  180i>,  ilivertct.1  Ticknall  Brook,  and 
made  nine  acres  of  good  catcb-work  Meadows. 

Uoveridge;  Mr.  Tbomits  llonbotfom  of  Ley  Hall,  has 
13  acres  flf  Meadow,  made  wlmiit  1805,  by  Edward 
Dowdswell,  which  an-  pretty  well  laid  up,  and  are 
free  of  aquatic  Wee<!s.  Mr.  It.  begins  in  October 
or  November  to  water,  and  ciinlinues  till  near  Uio 
end  of  March,  then  (cnh  with  Ewes  and  Lambs, 
butsamctimes  with  Dairy  Cows,  which  last  answer 
adnSrably  in  their  Milk  :  it  is  (isually  laid  for  H.iy 
from  (lie  yOth  of  May  to  the  I5lh  of  .luly  (six  or 
eight  weeks),  and  large  Crops  are  cut,  of  good  qua- 
lity i  then  ibc  Mraduws  arc  welled  if  ihc  season  is 
dry,  and  fed  willi  Cows  in  the  Autumn. 

Ednnaton;  at  Spinneytbrd  Urook,  formerly,  very  ill 
done  and  aliuHdoucd,  see  page  458. 

Hales  Green  in  Sbirley;  Mr.  Joseph  Allen,  acatcb- 
work  Meadow. 

Uartsliorni  Mr- John  Gloverat  Short-baclea  Fana,  )m. 
uhl  Sof 
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^-  S  of  tlie  TowBy  a  catch^ivork  Blendow.  .  Tbmim^ 
'  Hnmilf  Eaq*  ten  acieit  wMeml  in  ibe  Winiars 
r  Spring  fend  .with  Sbeepi  from  April  till  the  oilddk ' 

of  May  ;  afterwardB  mow  li  tan  per  acre ;  -Antanpi 
. :  fted:  with  Sheep,  which  are  nairoiied  by  Hbie  vai^  * 
'   gated  Grant  in  Spring  or  Autttnin>l'-*|ilr.  William 
'  Baveas  has  ten  acm  watered,   ^at.  N  W  of  the 
;  Town.  . 

JnglebyrMr;  Ridiert  Charles  Grraves  has  17  ai»C8of 

•  catch-work  Bleadow,  miMle  in  1789^  hav^ing  been 
;  pievionsly  cokl  Swerd,  highly  ridged  np  i  it  was 

•  ^fiist  Undcr<lmined,  and  .then  ploughed  twiioa  and 
.cross*d,  and  wils  then  levelled  by  a  sort  of  Hone- 

-  ehdvd  ^or  fiaet  wide,  which  mofed  the  earth  tnok  ' 

•  the'  ridges  .to  the  furrows,  after  which  the: ridges 
were  deep  Ploughed,  and  Limed,  and.  Manur^, 
and  the  whole  was  sown  with  Grass^seeds,  and  when 
swerded,  the  cuts  were  formed.  It  is  watered 
during  the  Autumn  and  Winter  months,  from  the 
Fish-ponds  above,  which  are  fed  by  small  streams 
from  Pastures  :and  Woodlands  :  no  Spring  feeding, 
but  mow  usually  about  the  first  weel^  in  July,  li 
ton  per  acre  of  very  good  Hay,  but  rather  too 
coarse  for  welUkept  Nag  Horses  :  the  After-grass  is 
£i^  by  Sheep,  and  the  rot  has  i»c?er  been  experi- 
enced in  consequence!,  since  some  stagnant  places 
were  better  drained,  by  deepening  the  Irrigation 
Cuts.  No  Manure  has  been  laid  on  this  Meadow 
since  it  was  fornusd,  and  the  present  Crops  are  better 
thpn  ever. 

Kings  Newton  ;  several,  see  Melborne. 

Kirk  Ireton ;  Mr.  John  Repsham  occupies  several  small 
Fields  E  of  the  Town,  belonging  to  Charles  Hurt, 
Esq,,  which  since  about  the  year  1770  have  been 

watered 
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WHfered  in  catch-work,  vith  llie  Wash  of  (lie  Towd, 
anJ  produce  surprizing  Crops  ortrrasa. 
Knivetoii ;    (he   Ucv.   William   Iliinl,    a  catch-woric 

Mcadun. 
Longfurd  ;  Cil ward  Coke,  Kmj.  had  40  acres  rormerl/, 
pf  flat,  boggy,    iniperjcct^    rurmed   ^f(;ndowx,    see 
p.  459;  at  first  (heso  produced  'i\  tons  of  coarse  Hay 
per  ncri*,  but  in  a  few  yvnn  llus  brcnm«  so  coarse  as 
.     .  to  be  of  no  valuf,  except  on  a  small   pari,  winch 
■l  happening  to  have   btxn  laid  more  up,    had  itn* 
tm  pro?ed   in  its.  herbage:    only  three  acres  arc  now 
watered,  occasionally,  with  tlic  Wash  of  the  Farm. 
Yards.     On  the  discontinuance  of  the  walcriiif;,  (he 
fiat  MeaduwR  were  drained,  and  ari;  so  much  im- 
proved thereby,  that  they   now  carry  two  lN»st:t  to 

Lulliiigton;  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  has  70  acres  of  watered 
Meadow,  wliich   were  first  drained,  nnd  lutrt  of  the 
works  made  uniler  John   l>i(licrlantl,  tbe  remainder 
I      under  Thomas   Rnshton,  who  also  manages  Ibcm  : 
■^  some  parts  arc  Spring-fed,  and  mown   in  (en  or  ele- 
P-   ven  weeks  after.     Mr,  .Tosepli  Smith  of  Wnodlielils 
Farm,  has  13  acres  of  Meiidow   made   by  Thomas 
Ititherlnnd,  in  1801,  nhicb  :inswers  well.    Mr.  John 
Ward  has  four  acn-s,  maile  by  Thomas  Litherland. 
L^archington,  in  StaDbrdshire;  S  and  SEof  the  Town, 
Ik  arc  several   watert'd  Mradows,  some  of  them  made 
t'    many  years  ago. 
Uarkeulou;  Francis  N.  C.  Mui^y,  Esq.  has  C5  acres 
of  Water-meadow,  which  were  made  nndcr  t)ic  lale 
Thomas    Riley   from   Shropshire,    and   which   ap- 
peared to  double  the  value  of  the  Eand  ;  at  prcscul 
it  is  let  to  an  lim>kccpcr  in  Ociby.     Mr.  M.  Eccmed 

(o 
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to  think,  (hat  clayey   Wuler-meadows  will  i 
become  riiKby  ;  and  he  had  heard,  lliat  its  Hay  coo- 
tribufed  to  the  breaking  of  l!ic  winds  of  hack  and 
Luntor  Horses,  which  he  sccmetl  lo  believe  to  be  pro- 
[•Iwble.    About  a  fnrlong  N  E  of  Mackwonh  Church, 
It  Gate  shutting  across  the  Brook  (o  pen  i(,  in  the 
lanner  of  the  single  up|]er  Gale  of  a  Lock   on  Ca- 
pmlB]   raises  the  ^fntc^  occasionally  for  a  Meadow  of 
^■11  acres,   which  Mr.  M.  had  made  for  the  late  Mr. 
It^homas  Smith  his  tenant,  now  Mr.  William  Smith, 
Pbut  lieing  very  flat,  and  the  Panes  being  50  or  60  yards 
""wide,  before  the  water  could  get  again  ofrHie  Grass,  it 
Kbecame  so  coarse  and  rushy,  thatlhe  watering  of  it  is 
%ow  discontinued,  except  while  very  thick  in  floods, 
'  by  way  of  manuring  it. 
MeBsham ;  the  late  Joseph  Witkes,  Esq.  among  others 
of  his  spirited  improvements  in  this  Parish,   which 
have  been  slightly  noticed  at  page  363,  soon  alter  Ihp 
year  1793,  constructed  a  Sluice,  and  a  spacious  car- 
riage fur  the  water  of  the  Mease,  or  Swepson  lirook,  nt 
'  the  Mcaiham  and  Hinkley  Turnpike- road,  carrying 
Pit  nearly  on  a  level  past  Hot  (where  the  Ashby-de-la- 
rZouch  Canal  now  passes  over  it  on  a  sunk  culvert) 
pund  forwards  to  some  poor  Lands,  called  the  Upper 
F  Heaths,  in  the  SE  part  of  Measham  Parish,  where 
Pihe  Works  for  watering  a  large  range  of  Fields  in  a 
■'tery  good  style,  were  constructed,  and  with  a  corres- 
^ponding  degree  of  improvement.     Jn  pursuance  of 
Mr.  W.'s   Will,  Ibis  part  of  his  Estate  was  sold, 
and  George  Moore,  Esq.  of  Appleby,  who  bad  some 
years  before  sustained  an  Action  against  Mr.  W.  on 
^account  of  these  Meadows,  as  already  mentioned, 
^.  4GR,  became  the  purchaser  of  the  greater  part  of 
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(bese  Meadows,  and  liiis  still  farlber  improved  Ibcm, 
and  waters  tbem,  to  the  full  extent  of  Mr.  Willtcs's 
uri};inul  and  great  designs. 

Mr.  Moore  has  now  130  acris  of  irrigated  Meadows  in 
Measbam,  and  lets  to  Mr.  Robert  I'roudman  of  Hot  70 
acres,  consisting  of  watiTnl  and  upland  Meadows,  on 
tbc  Coal -measures,  wilbout  any  Buildings  but  a  Uarn, 
nt  51.  per  acre  llirougbout !  Wlio,  after  sUcb  an  exam* 
plct  should  hesitate  on  adopting  Ibis  most  capital  of 
improvemcnls  i  1  saw  the  Sheep  in  thi'sc  Meadows  in 
November  1809,  tlie  Autumn  raiting  of  8becp  on  tbem 
being  unknown,  lidward  Mammalt,  Esq.  (tbc  Grand- 
eon-iu<Law  and  succesBor  of  Mr.  Wilkes)  bas  con- 
slnicled  some  very  good  calcb-wali-r  Meadows  on  Uie 
S  side  of  (be  Town,  and  availed  himself  of  its  Sewcn 
and  drainage  into  the  Willeslcy  Brook. 

Melbome:  about  the  year  1703  Mr.  Francis  Robinson 

employed  John  Barlram  to  erecta  main  Sluice  across 

the  Brook,  about  100  yards  below  Melburne  Mill, 

and  since  timl,  a  double  one  about  \  m.   below  the 

new  liridge  S  E  of  Kings  Newton,  has  been  erected 

(which  cost  80/.)  and  another  on  llic  Wibon  Brook, 

that  Joins  this  Stream,  by  means  of  which  Sluices 

and  Streams,  Barlratn  has  constructed  the  following 

Meadows,  in   Mtlborne  Pariiih,   viz.  for  Mr.  John 

Brigg  II  acres,  Mr.  William  Carter  11  acres,  Mr. 

William  Drake  11  acres,  Mr.  William  Dunicliff  12 

acres,  Mr.  Jolm  Enrp  "20  acres,  Eart  Moira  Sj  acres, 

_       Mr.  Francis  Robinson  50  acres,  Mr.  Thomae  Robin- 

b     son  14  acres,  Mr.   William  Taylor  16  acres,  Mr. 

Hi    John   Wright   11    acres,    and   some  others  smaller 

Hi    quuiUlics;  tbc  general  Works  being  at  the  joint  ex- 

H|  jicnso 
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pcnse  of  Ihe  al)0»e  Occupiers  of  the  Lands  ((bough 
Tenants  at  Will,  and  llidr  Lciiitilards  contribaling 
nothing,  I  undfr&land),  and  the  pardciilar  AVorks 
for  watering  each  person's  Land  was  done  at  thcit 
own  expense,  under  Burtram,  who  also  continaes  ta 
manage  the  whole  by  Ihe  help  of  two  men,  at  the 
rate  of  4j.  per  acre  yearly,  and  a  quart  of  A  le,  with 
small  Beer  each  man  per  day,  while  hcouring  out 
the  Cuts  and  attending  the  water:  the  watering  is 
brgnti  in  November,  nnd  continued  till  (he  first  of 
May,  Spiirtg-fecding  not  being  practised;  and  every 
iither  year  tliey  are  mown  about  the  first  of  July, 
yielding  1^  ton,  or  rather  less  per  acre,  of  good  Hay; 
the  Aftrrmnlh  being  fed  by  Dairy  Cows,  ai)rf  on  the 
alteriiale  years  they  arc  grazed  after  May-day  by 
these  Cows,  liirougli  the  Summer,  and  with  Horse* 
and  Sheep  occnsionally ;  the  lattn  are  inTariably 
rotted,  and  are  therefore  purchased  from  Sherwood 
Forest,  and  fatted  off  each  year,  both  Ewes'  and 
Lambs.  Mr.  Francis  Robinson  dresses  hu  Hea* 
dows  every  other  year,  with  15  threevhoneCart^loadi 
of  Dang  per  acre.  ^ 

Before  these  improvi'ments  were  atiempfed,  the  Vale, 
which  is  very  Jiat,  was  boggy,  rushy  and  flaggy,  and 
}he  expense  appeared  too  great  for  the  Farmers,  to  lay 
up  the  Beds,  in  the  perfect  manner  which  they  Ought 
to  hfcvc  been,  particularly  near  the  Town  where  they 
b^n,  and  these  arc  ^id  not  to  bear  the  water  so  w^ 
as  they  do  lower,  in  Kings  Newton. 

I  could  not  bat  htment,  when  viewing  these  Ma> 
<dows,  to  see  such  meritorious  exertions  on  the  part  of 
Tenants,  so  inadequately  seconded,  as  in  this  cate^  and 
lieattiiy  wish,  i  could  be  the  means  of  fiboving  to 

the- 
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the  Owners  of  tliesel.nnils,  the  nt'ccssily,  whether  con- 
Btdcring  their  own,  or  Tenants',  or  the  Country's  inte- 
rest, of  either  bearing  the  expense  of  Inying  up  these 
iHcadans  in  nn  effective  manner,  or  of  granting  ade> 
[Bale  I^usea,  on  condition  of  Buch  being  done  hy  the 
'ennnis,  (ht  general  Works  appearing  to  be  very  ade* 
qnate,  and  substnntially  done,  and,  as  well  us  the  laying 
of  Ihv  Fields  into  proper  shapes,  and  raising  good 
Fences,  which  trc  the  most  expensive  and  considerable 
of  theditlicullies,  in  making  new  Water*ineadons>  io 
moft  inclosed  situations. 


■sH 


■Uril. 
^    W: 


[rllnr;  Samuel  Oldknow,  Esq.  raises  tlic  Cess-pool 
Walcr  from  his  Cotton-Mill  Apprentice- 1  louse  and 
Works,  by  a  Chain<pump,  to  water  a  small  Pad- 
dock, and  the  remainder  is  carried  in  \V  ntt-r-carts  to 
irrigate  his  Putiture  Land,  and  from  wliicli  much  be- 
kt'iiefit  is  perceived. 

BHtcklcover;  Mr.  Samuel  Rowland  bas  ameadowSK  of 

™"  the  'i'own,  wasliLor  irrigated  by  its  Draining*,  which 

bo  Spring-fcods,  and  aitt^rivnrds  cuts  two  tons  of  Hay 

jxT  aCK':  another  washl  Mi:adow  W  of  the  Road,  a 

leas  improved  by  watering. 

Ncwhall;   Mr.  John  Withnallof  Brisliiigcotc,   liat  it 

wulerctl  Meadow  here. 
^ewlon-Solney  ;  Mr.  John  Mcllor  of  Burton  Biinks,  ou 
►  the  Hartshorn  Brook,  miulc  a  small  Meadow  in  a 

pretty  gooti  style,  in  1807. 
Oaktiiorpe ;  f  ni.  S  \V  in  Mcashani,  is  a  watered  Men* 

dow. 
Osmoston;  John  Bertiiiford,  Esq.  of  Osmaslun  Cotloge, 
has  four  acres  ol  catch-work  Meadow,  S\V  of  the 
Derby  and  Ashburne  Koad,  which  he  Spring-feeds, 

tDod  in  sis  or  eight  vccks  after,  cuts  one  ton  and  a 


J 
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half  of  Hay.  The  Seeds  of  Docks  and  olher  Weeds, 
brouglit  down  from  some  foul  Lands  and  Ditches 
above,  give  ttiucIi  trouble  in  Weeding.  A  part  of 
this  Meadow  appearing  liide>bound  and  poor,  some 
years  ago,  it  was   ploughed  over,  and  Ilie  furruns 

i^ihea  turned  back  by  liaud,  taking  away  a  furrow 
here  and  there,  to  make  room ;  by  which  proceia^ 
was  cured  of  this  defect,  and  much  improved. 

At  the  soutii-east  end  of  the  Town,  I  saw  a  Field  n 
by  the  Water  from  n  Farm-yard,  &c. :  and  near 
Tinker's  Inn,  another  watered  in  a  very  complete 
catch-work,  from  the  Water  of  the  Turnpike-road. 

I^ckiiigton;  in  the  intetmixed  Ijands  of  Derbyshire 
and  Leicestershire;  io  this  Parish,  there  are  several 
watered  Meadows. 

Parwich  ;  for  |  »(.  below  the  Town,  and  150  yards 
wide  on  each  side  of  the  small  Brook,  the  Mnidows, 
belonging  to  10  Farms,  have  been  watered,  time  im- 
memorial, in  rather  a  rude  way  :  they  begin  in  Ao- 
tomn,  as  soon  as  the  crops  of  After-grass  are  off,  and 
the  Springs  from  the  Limestone  Hills  above,  begin  to 
burstout,  and  continue  until  the  beginning  of  May, 
never  taking  oQ"  tlic  wntcr  in  the  interval,  and  yet 
the  grass  is  pretty  good,  and  with  very  few  aquatics 
intermixed  :  two  large  Springs  that  usually  bur>I  in 
the  Autumn  from  the  projecting  4th  Limestone 
Rock,  E  of  the  Church,  and  are  dry  all  the  Sunnker 
(Vol,  L  p.  505),  are  esteemed  to  be  wairoer,  «iid  do 
more  good  to  the  Meadows  near,  than  the  water  of 
the  Brook.  Some  who  don't  Spring-feed,  mow 
twice  in  the  course  of  the  Summer,  and  get  three  tons 
of  Hay  per  acre:  llic   Hay  from  these   iSlcsdows 

rusaally  sells  at  3/.  per  ton,  but  in  the  Spring  of 
1S08  it  fetched  Six  Guineas.    Sir  Kicfaaid  Lerin 
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'  an  Irish  Baronet,  is  the  principal  Proprietor  of  these 
Meadows.  It  seems  Eurprising,  that  so  obvious  an 
improvement  IIS  this,  had  not  spread  more,  and  long 
ago  became  general,  in  similar  situations. 

Radburnc;  Mr-  John  Arnold  lias  19  ncrcs  wateiud, 
S  W  of  the  Church,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Wragg  S3 
acres,  I  m,  S  of  the  Church. 

ilavenslOMc;    Messrs.  Robert  and  Riclmrd  Crcsswell, 

^bave  33  acres  of  Meadow,  oa  a  clayey  Gravel  Soil^ 
which  ihey  Spring-feed  by  Ewes  and  Lambs,  and 
afterwards  mow  l-|  to  2  tons  of  Hay  per  acre,  iho' 
Iheir  water  is  rather  deficient  in  quantity. 
Ristey;  the  Rev.  John  Henlock  Hall,  has  four  small 
Meadows  S  W  of  the  Town,  washt  by  its  Urainings, 
made  by  John  Trig  in  1S07 ;  they  seem  rather  too 
flat,  but  for  occasional  thick  water,  this  is  a  less 
evil,  than  where greiitcr  quantities  of  clear  water  are  to 
be  used . 
Rodsley,  in   Longford;   Mr.  Sampson  llolhuid   has  a 

Meadow. 
Rosliston  ;  Mr.  Si^mui'l  Killingsly  has  a  Meadow,  ^m. 

W  of  the  Town. 
Sapperlon  ;  Mr.  Henry  Yates  lias  a  Meadow. 
Shirley  ;  Mr.  AVilliam  Thompson  at  the  Common,  had 
a   Meadow  formerly;  Mr.  Wooley  of  the  Old  ParlCj 
^L      a  Meadow,  made  by  John  Dowdswcll. 
^ftStapciihill;  Mr.  Thomas  Lea,  hag  15  acrea  ofTralered 
^B       Meadow. 

Sudbury;  Mr.  William  Fearn,  of  Mackley,  has  a 
Meadow.— Lord  Vernon  has  seven  acres  of  Meadow 
8  E  of  the  Hall,  watered  for  severitl  years  past  from 
the  surplus  of  a  Reservoir  in  the  Park^  fed  by  a 
carriage  two  miles  long,  the  stream  of  which  is  tnucli 

I  too  small  to  eifectually  water  Ihia  Meadow,  which 
iicvertbe. 


o. 
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nevertheless,  is  situntcjust  below  Uie  iicad  of 
large  Pond,  wbeticu  it  miglit  and  ought  to  be  irri- 
gated efTectunliy.     ^jti.  W  of  this,    bis  Lordjiblp 
has  IC  acres  of  natuicd  Meaduw,  formfrl;  in  hand, 
K^Ut  now  let  to  Mr.  Jutiepb  StartJojr ;  Uie  bi-ds  here  are 
Vaeven  jards  wide,  and  11111011  loo (lut;  liurnct,MtadoK- 
L  sweet,  Crow-fool  and    Hard-lrun   prevail  in  conse- 
picttcc,  wlierc  tlic  bc»l   (trasses  oii\y  ought  to  be 
,d,  and  the  produce  is  in  cun&cqueiice  deficient, 
'  snd  interior,  (o  what   ihe  command  of  water  here 
might  ensure,  on  a  properly  raised  Meadow. 
Tibshclf;  Air.  Benjaraui  Ctiambers,  at  the  W  end  of 

the  Town,  has  several  catch-waler  Meadows, 
.  well  contrived  and  executed,  for  using  the  wash  q 
'  thit  Town  and  the  Koads. 
Ulloxclcr,  Staflordshirc;  Mr.  Thomas  Goodrich  and 
Mr.  Anthony  Rudd  have  Kcvcriil  good  watered  Mea* 
dows,  S  E  of  the  Town. 
Walton  on  Trent;  Mr.  John  (larner  iiiis  a  Meadow, 
Wessiiigton   in   Crich;  Mr.   Thomas    [lilt  of  lloUiJ 

House  has  a  Meadow,  near  to  Lindvw  Lnnc. 
WiUington,  Jm.  N  W  of  ihelown  ;  a  Meadow. 
Wilslcy ;  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  about  liSO,  made  1 
12  acre  catch-work  Meadow  N  of  Ihc  Town,  since 
which,  a  high  Erubatbliinent  lor  the  A!>hby-de>4a< 
Kouch  Kail-nay  has  been  made  across  this  Meadow,- 
and  cut  it  iu  two,  and  when  two  Culverts  mnde  unt 
it,  at  the  sides  of  Ihe  Vale,  to  carry  water  to  the  loin 
parts,  were  so  very  impro[>cily  done,  that  they  soon"^ 
after  fell  in,  and  reniaio  yet  in  that  stale  1  to  the  no 
small  disgrace  of  the  Company,  and  by  which  the 
waleiing  of  that  pnrt  is  entirely  prevented.  The 
tipper  Meadow  is  Spring-fed  tilt  the  I)cginniog  of 
May,  and  mowo  at  the  end  of  July;  the  crops  1 
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hut  middling  on  ilie  flatter  parts,  vrbich  are  rashjTy 
OD  a  claj^y  soil. 
Windley ;  Mr.  ilobert  Danah,  in  1809,  constructed  a 
•nbstantial  sluice,  for  raising  the  water  of  the  Turn* 
ditch  Brook  to  water  a  Meadow  £  of  his  House. 


When  the  very  great  advantages  reaped  from 
tioD  in  most  of  the  above  cases,  are  considered,  it  is 
much  to  be  ki  men  ted,  that  many  Valleys  having  good 
opportunities  for  this  improvement,  remain  in  a  shame- 
fully neglected  state,  as  at  Barton»fields,  Ednaiton, 
Miltoo,  Repton,  &c.  &c.:  and  that  a  vast  many 
others  might  be  further  and  highly  improved,  by  mak- 
ing nit  of  the  streams  that  now  run  uselessly  thro'  then* 

Reservoirs  on  a  large  scale  have  not  yet  been  con- 
stmcted  in  this  District,  for  the  purposes  of  Irrig»tion| 
at  recommended  by  William  Jessop,  £sq.  of  Butter- 
ky  Hall ;  see  Mr.  Pitt's  Staflfordiihire  Report,  p.  118. 
but  I  hope,  that  when  the  many  streams  that  now  run 
idle,  shall  be  applied  to  this  most  beneficial  purpose 
of  producing  very  large  grass  Crops,  perpetually,  mih^ 
out  manure^  that  the  further  extension  of  so  benefi- 
cial  a  System  will  be  entered  on,  by  reserves  of  water, 
expressly  made  for  this  purpose. 

Plans  of  Meadows,  and  estimates  of  expense,  I  have 
not  attempted,  thinking,  that  no  one  should  attempt 
to  aet  out  or  construct  a  Meadow,  who  had  not  seen 
many  such,  and  by  that  means  have  become  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  the  subject ;  but  as  this  would 
be  often  attended  with  much  delay  and  expense  to  Fai:'' 
mers  who  have  opi^rtunities,  and  are  disposed  to  adopt 
tbb  irtiprovement,  the  best  way  in  this  case  (as  in 

p^RBY.  VOL.  II.]  I  i  Draining), 


'/ 
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Draining},  is  to  call  in  tlic  aid  of  some  Professional 
Mail,  as  observed,  p.  467  :  nt  llic  aaiuc  time,  Ibc  pe* 
rusal  of  Mr.  Smith's  Work  on  llie  subject,  aUcadjr 
quoled,  might  Ik  proper,  both  to  leani  somewtiat  of 
the  general  principles  on  which \Vater>roeaiJon's  sbould 
be  construclcJ,  and  the  be&l  modes  of  subsequent  ma> 
nagciuenl. 

Clauses  in  Acts  of  Parliament  for  promoting  Irrii> ' 
gation:-:—!  am  not  aware  of  any  such  applying  tO' 
Dcrbysbire ;  nor  does  it  appear  from  Mr.  William 
Pitt's  Surveys,  that  it  is  known  in  StafTordshlrc  v 
Leicestershire,  or  in  ;iiiy  others  in  this  part  of  Eogr 
lant),  altlio'  practised  ihirleen  years  pievioustlo  Utfi 
dale  of  the  latter  Keporl,  in  Lkdfoidshire,  at  the  tinuf 
of  Inclusures,  ns  Mr.  liutLlk'lur  lias  slightly  hinted 
1)1  his  Report  on  that  County,  page  488,  but  witbowt 
any  adequate  account  or  commendation  of  the  design 
p{  thus  removing,  what  lie  considers,  page  49S,  to 
,Ik  foremost  in  the  irfipedimcnls  to  the  adoptioD  of  Uli^ 
improvement,  viz.  ^'  the  inlcrmisturc  of  property, 
ai^d  the  opposing  interests  of  various  parties;", and  w 
little  seems  to  be  generally  known  on  the  subject  of 
these  Clauses  or  Proceedings,  I  hope  that  I  shall  bp 
excused  foe  introducing  some  account  of  tliem  in  this 
place. 

The  very  considerable  difficulties  and  ezpensei, 
^hicb  attended  the  ciilting  up  of  the  existing  Fafou 
«nd  Fields,  and  in  levelling  old  Fences  and  Pitchy 
itM.d  making  new  ones,  raising  Roads  to  pass  the  new 
'VVatcr-carriagcs  under  tlicm,&c.  &c.  OJf  the  late  Doke 
of  Bedford's  Estate  in  Wobiirn,  when  he  commenced 
his  e^^nsive  Improvements  there  by  Irrigation  (y 
mentioned  page  <160)]  suggested  (o  His  Grace  the  pi»> 
prieif 
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Jfflcly,  of  lessening  or  preventing  lliesc  in  future,  in 
tlie  newly  Inclosed  l.nnds  in  the  adjoining  Pnrisli  of 
Crawlry,  whicli  bflotiged  principally  to  Iiim,  and  for 
(he  IncUisiiff  of  hIucIi  an  Act  wns  Itien  soHciting, 
by  Bsccrlaiiiing  the  pruclic ability  of  the  niniost  extent 
of  llicw!  Improvements,  there,  as  well  ns  the  best  di- 
rections  fur  Ml  lite  main  Uiains,  before  the  Commis* 
sioners.slirintd  set  out  Mil-  Itoads  and  Tiruoks,  or  consider 
of  llicir  Allotrnnils  ;  anJ  in  consequence,  I  received  di- 
rections from  His  Urace,  to  survey  iind  level,  nnd  mark 
otit  all  sticli  principal  lines  of  Feeders,  Cuts,  and 
DriiiriK  tbruuglioiit  llie  I'arisli,  as  could,  in  any  event, 
appear  iieceiisnry  or  useful :  aiul  in  tlie  mean  lime, 
some  additions  were  suggciited  by  me,  in  the  usual 
Ifeust;  ill  tlie  Bill,  <Iirecting  (lie  Cumin tssioncrs  (o  set 
l  Drains,  wliicli  were  revised  by  Mr.  Thomas  Stone, 
i  Grace's  Surveyor  and  Commissioner,  and  received 
ft  sanction  ofllic  Legislature. 
^'Tlie  I, and  Surveyor  afterwards  appointed  by  (lie 
oners,  as  he  proceeded,  ascertained  and  laid 
W1I,  by  Irlue  dotted  lines  on  hifi  Map,  all  my  lrriga> 
I  and  Drainage  Lines,  and  which  the  Commission- 
I  so  fiir  approved,  at  to  make  those  lines  the  exact 
nidaries  of  their  Allotments  to  the  ditlc-rcnt  i'ropric- 
,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  where  some  pro- 
aized  Fields  might  be  made  beyond  these  lines, 
I  yet  allow  of  the  cutting  and  fencing  of  the  pro- 
1  Carriage  liiics,  wiDiout  malcrial  loss  tn  fencing, 
}  the  forming  of  improper  sized  or  shaped  Fields. 
■"A  further  portiou  of  the  low  Lands  having  come  to 
nis  Grace,  by  Purclmbes  and  Fxchanges,  I  procoedeil 
afterwards,  under  his  dircctionR,  to  lay  out  and  fence  the 
wliole  of  liK  Allotments,  with  a  view  to  the  future  trrU 

Etion  (rfihe  wbole  spare  willi  in  llic  upper  lines  of  Car- 
(  i  i  riagcB, 
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jiages,    carr^'ini;  Hid  snmc   vicwa   to   tbc  subdirisiai 
Fences,  and  mnhinv  proper  culverts  and  arches  undi 
all  the  Public  or  Private  Kuuds,  at  or  b<f«ro  llie  titm| 
tliat  suati   lioads  were  formed,  and  under   the  Gnte 
ways,  with  proper  puddled  Walls  and  Ilc.ids  for 
ing  Sluices  at  a  future  lime,  against  all  such  arciies  m 
appeared  ever  ViVdy  fo   need  them,  for  flooding 
adjoining  Fields,  or  convejing  the  ivater  forwards  t 
others:   in  short,  louLing   forwards   in  all  works  thoi 
performing,   like  Roads,  Arches,  Fences,   &c.  to  ( 
nlinost    possible   use  of   llio   water:    His  Grace  i 
myself  being  at  the  siiinc  Ume  well  anare,  ibat  tbc^ 
quantity  of    the  Crawley  water  was  not  adequate  (•■ 
water,  even  a  qunrler  of  llic  space  ihua  included,  at^l 
any  one  time  effccluiilly,  but  luiving  thus  made  provi^ 
sioit  for  carrying  the  water  with  almost eqoal  &cili^to 
any  one  Field,  of  several  scores,  those  whose  soiU  and 
situations  in  the  several  Farms,  beat  saited  ttwiD  fix 
permanent Meadovis,  migbtbeso  appropriated, and  the 
temporary  irrigation  of  Lauds  intended  lo  be  broken 
up  again,  might  be  practised,  and   from  which  (even 
the  watering  of  Seeds  in  a  course  of  aralion)  Hb  Grace, 
expected  to  derive  considdable  adranUges* 

The  progress  of  these  Works,  and  the  praepectB  Ui^ 
openedj  appeared  so  rery  satisfactory  to  Hta  Grac^ 
that.when  Bills  were  preparing  for  the  Inclosom  of 
Rtdgemont,  Mauldrn,  Hot»ght<m-Regi$,  ia  tba 
Spring  of  1796,  he  directed  me  to  digest  and  prepant 
more  particular  Clauses  for  similar  Surreys  and  Allot* 
menta  to  be  made,  with  a  view  to  the  mosL  extended 
and  varied  system  of  Irrigation  that  was  practicable  ii^ 
those Tarisfaa,  in  which  he  possessed  a  great  majoii^- 
of  the  Property  ;  the  Clauses  so  prepared,  bi^  tbe 
approbatioaof  the  other  Proprietora  aiid,of  theLc^ 
latBK, 
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latare,  Vfiih  only  some  slight  verbal  variations  from 
each  other.  That  for  MaiiWen  E  of  Ampthill,  where 
His  Grace's  roost  strikino^  Agricnltural  Iroprovcraenfs, 
by  Draining,  Irrigating,  Marling,  &c.  &c.  were  aftcr- 
iwards  roade,  being  as  follows  (p.  15  and  16  of  the 
printed  Act),  viz. 

"  And  whereas  certain  parts  of  the  Parish  of  Maul- 
den  might  be  greatly  improved,  and  converted  by  Irri- 
gation or  Watering  into  valuable  Meadow  Land,*  if 
the  waters  of  certain  Springs,  Rivulets,  and  Brooks,  in 
the  said  Parish,  were  at  times  divertetl  and  carried 
along  the  declivity  of  the  Hills,  in  Carriages  or  Ditches 
on  the  proper  levels  for  such  pur|K>Re ;  and  whereas 
rach  Carriages  must,  in  some  instances,  in  their  course 
to  the 'Land  intended  to  be  watered,  pass  through  and 
over  the  Estate  and  Lands  or  other  persons,  and  in 
•omc  instances  throuo*!!  old  Inclosures :  and  whereas 
certain  Lands  within  the  said  Parish,  might  also  be 
greatly  improved  by  proper  and  competent  Drains  or 
Ditches  being  cut  and  continued  through  the  Valleys 
and  lowest  Ground  ;  Ix!  it  therefore  enacted,  that  the 
said  Commissioners,  shall  and  may  direct  and  appoint 
some  competent  person  (making  him  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation* for  his  trouble  therein)  to  take  the  levels, 
and  examine  the  practicability  and  extent  of  the  im- 
provements, which  may  lie  made  by  Irrigation  and 
Drainage,  within  the  said  Parish  of  Maulden,  and  to 
report  the  same  to  the  said  (commissioners,   who  shall 

*  Althoug^h  rei^ulariy  appointed  bj  i\\e  different  Commi«ioacr»  in  the 
•bovi  three  Parithet,  to  Icvd  and  tet  out  the  eitentiTe  Irrigation  and 
Drainage  Lines  and  Works,  under  these  Clauses,  and  which  were  fullj 
adopted  and  acted  on  in  their  Allotments  and  Awards,  it  is  but  justice  to 
myself  to  state,  that  noxlemand  was  ever  made  by  me,  nor  was  any  offer 
Bade  by  these  Commissionen,  of  the  least  remuneration  for  theie  ierrices^ 

\\3  be 


be  and  are  hcrtby  aiiUiorizcd  ami  cmpowcrcil,  io  scosF 
out,  dcepciif  ^Iraigliten,  (HvitI,  nllcr,  cUiinge,  rai§^ 
sink,  or  embank  all  or  any  of  llti^  nueiciit  Brooks,  Rir 
vulets,  Springs,  Ditclies,  ami  AVatercourbcs,  williUI' 
tlic  suiJ  Parisli,  for  Ihc  purpiisi's  afurt'said,  and  lo  eet  > 
out,  nppoiiil,  construct,  and  in.iUe  all  6Uch  new  Car* 
liages,  DitchcE,  Trendies,  Drains,  TiiiiiicU,  Bnd,;eS} 
\Vatcr  Gates,  Sluices,  and  Daius.  [is  wtll  in,  througb, 
orer,  and  upon  Hie  Liinds  and  Onuiiids  hereby  iai* 
tended  to  be  divided  and  inclosed  as  aforesaid,  as  ifli 
over,  llirougli,  and  upon  uiiy  ancient  Inclosurcs,  or 
otfior  Lands  or  Grounds,  nilliin  llie  said  Purisli,  Ot 
across  and  iimter  nuy  Public  or  Private  Road,  as  tli^ 
shall  judge  necessary,  for  llie  purpose  of  irrigating  at 
draining  any  of  tlie  Lands  and  Grounds  bcrcby  in* 
tended  to  be  divided  and  included,  which  from  (heir 
situation  may  be  cnpable  of  sncn  improvement  ;  anil 
llic  said  Commissioners  nri:  liercby  authorized  and 
required  to  make  such  sutisfuction  as  lliry  shall  think 
proper,  to  the  Proprietor  or  [*ro])rie(ors  of  such  ancient 
InctoEures,  and  other  Lands,  not  hereby  intended  lo 
be  dirided  and  inclosed,  for  luiy  damage  done  to  their 
Lands  in  the  conslructiiig,  making,  and  maintainiiig 
of  miy  Carriages,  Ditches,  \V'a,tercourt<cs,  Trciicbet, 
Drains,  Tunnels,  Urtdges,  Water  Gates,  Sluices,  or 
Dams^  in,  through,  or  thereon  ;  and  the  said  Cominis* 
Eioners  shall  apportion  mid  assess  the  expense  of  satis* 
faction  fur  damage  done  lo  the  old  Inclosures,  and  of 
the  digging,  making,  and  consfructing  of  the  ncccsiary 
Carriages,  IJilchcs,  Tunnels,  Drains,  Bridges,  Water 
Gates,  Sluices,  or  Dams,  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing the  water  upon  and  taking  the  same  agbin  off  the 
Land  as  aforesaid,  upon  such  of  the  said  Proprietors  to 
whom  the  said  Lands    shall  be  allotted  and  bekug. 
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b  propoition  to  the  lienefils  their  Kstnfcs  will  acvcrnlly 
leriTc  from  such  Irriviition  and  Drnmngp,  nnJ  the 
lont'y  so  ofaessed  siiiill  be  hv'wiX  nml  recovereJ  in  llic 
■me  manner  n%  the  miiiipy  for  llic  purpose  of  passing 
ibis  Act,  and  carrying  the  sumo  into  cxecnlion,  is 
rhereinnftcr  directed  (o  be  levied  and  raised ;  and  the 
said  CommiBsioners  arc  hrrehj-  niilhonzed,  in  and  by 
their  .Vward   licreinafu-r  mcntinned,  to   onler,  direct, 

»Bnd  apimint,  at  whiw  expense,  nt  wbnt  lime,  and  in 
tthnt  manner  the  said  Carringes,  nitehi-g,  Tuirnels, 
Brains,  Bridges,  Water  Gales,  Sluices,  Bunks,  Dnms, 
and  other  requiMtcs  for  Irrigation  and  Draining  shall 
thereafter  severally  be  rc|>aircd,  scoured  out,  cleansed, 
maintained  and  renewcni,  and  nt  wiml  times  and  ifi 
what  proportions  the  said  Water  shall  be  used  tiy  the 
several  Proprietors  fur  tbe  piir(Mise  of  irrigntion  ns 
aforesaid;  and  llic  several  Proprietors  of  Land  irri- 
gated as  afori-Baid,  and  tlieir  respi^'Ctive  servants,  shall 
thereafter,   at  such  limes  as  the  said   Commiisioncn 

tthall  in  their  said  award  direct^  have  free  access  in,  to, 
•nd  upon  (he  Kstatcs  of  any  other  person,  doing  bow* 
ever  as  little  damage  as  may  l>e,  and  keepiiig  and  {lass- 
>lng  along  upon  the  banks  of  such  of  the  Carriages, 
•Ditches,  Rivulets,  or  Brooks,  which  bring  or  convey 
the  Water  lo  or  upon  their  respective  Lands,  and 
along  the  banks  of  such  Drniris,  Ditches,  or  Brooks  as 
convey  the  Water  from  or  olT  the  said  Lands,  for  the 
purpose  of  opening,  shutting,  or  regidating  the  Water 
(iatcs  or  Sluices,  or  of  removing  any  obsfTUCtionx  lo 
ihr  course  of  the  Waters." 

When  the  Commissioners  for  Maulden  Inclosurc 
were  proceeding,  in  pnrsonncc  of  the  above  Claase, 
a  stop  wai  altempted  to  be  put  to  Hie  whole,  by  the 

I  Agents  of  a   Lady,  a    Life  Propriclor  of  the  Site  of 
III  an 
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BB  BBGieBtand  dimaed  Waier-mill^  in  ■Aadjowipg 
Buiah^  who  Jiad)^  it  inraa  contended,  tbe  righty  wbidi 
]|t>  Wu  detemined  to  aiwrt^  of  «r  mqf  time  nboflding 
iMf  1131  (tiu/ quite  down  fiv  a  gmtinan jjenn  be* 
ftie}r^iaid  tnUof  aU  ike  mmitn  wUhoui  dimimUhiif 
ynihiA  it  naa  intended*  thus  to,  apply  to  Irrigation.^ 
Hm  parties  weie,  hoiire?er|  brougbt  to  content  to  sab- 
tni4km  daim  to  tbe  Commissionen,  and  abide  tbcir 
dfltornination;  and  in  cons^nence,.  an  allotment  in* 
%4aid  .was  giTon  in  ezcbange  or  bar  of  tbis  claim^  to 
pafticsi  who  could  not  in  anj  way  but  tb|B,  nnder 
4be  wootioB  of  tbe  Act,  have  been  so  bound,  pa* 
jbnpih  as  the  Law  (orratber,  perhaps,  its  absurd  con- 
atruction  in  favour  of  Mill^wners)  now  stands,  as 
to  have  made  it  prudent  to  have  proceeded  with  tbcsb 
improTemehts. 

In  Houghton-Kcgis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Dunstable 
Chalk  Hills,  tbe  provisions  of  the  Cluuse,  for  taking 
strips  of  intervening  old  Jnclosiircs,  in  exchange  for 
other  allotments  of  Land  (after  due  notice),  in  order  to 
carry  forwards  the  upper  Cuts  or  Carriages  on  the  pro* 
per  levels,  to  open-field  Lands  beyond  them,  weie 
acted  on,  in  two  or  three  instances,  and  for  new  Drains 
in  the  lowest  ground  in  olhcr  old  Inclosures :  and  it  so 
happened,  in  all  these  four  Parishes,  Crawley,  Ridge* 
mont,  Maulden,  and  Uoughton-Rcgis,  after  the  set- 
ting out  of  the  Allotments^  that  the  few  Proprietors 
who  had  Allotments  made  to  them  below  the  wafer- 
levels,  frdtn  not  being  impressed  with  high  notions  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  tbe  use  of  the  Water, 
but  listening  rather  io  the  ill*directed  advice  of  others, 
solicited  the  Commissioners  to  assign  the  entire  right 
and  use  of  the  Water  io  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
•charge  him  with  all  expenses  incurred  in  consequence 

of 
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'  the  Clauses  relating  thereto;  and  tlius  cli<)  His 
Grace  liecnnic  possessed,  by  the  Coiuiiii&sioners' 
pAnnrds,  at  the  undisputiil  liglit  ot  any  time,  of  carry- 
ing Irrigatiun  into  clTccI,  over  )^cveriil  hundred  acrcv 
of  land,  in  great  pnrl  rendy  prepan^l  fur  the  purpose: 
i   heartily  wisit,  tiiat  500  spirited  Inipiyvcrs  in  Kng- 

»land,  bad  similar  fauililies  of  oxtending  tluK  improve- 
ment 1  and  shall  conclude  this  digression,  by  remark* 
ing,  on  the  eslrnordinary  ciicniiislanct'  of  Mr.  ilatche- 
lor  being  cnlirely  silent,  in  his  Bedfordshire  Report, 
OR  the  powers  thus  acquired,  and  on  the  Meadows  nc- 
(ually  formed  under  them,  in  each  of  these  four  Pa- 
rishes, except  on  the  sinc^-nbandoncd  Meadow  in 
Ridgemont,  the  improper  nienlion  of  which  I  have 
already  alluded  to  in  page  IGS. 

That  Jfaler-mills  are  often  *<  a  dreadful  nuisance" 
to  the  Agricullnrigt,  cannot  be  doubted,  and  in  Ihc 
examination  ofseveraUlislricts  in  England, it  ha.s  struck 
me,  (hat the  annual  value  of  djimage  done  to  adjoining 
Lands,  much  exo-cds  ihegroba  rental  of  the  Mills;  in 
this  and  oilier  muunlainoui>  Counties  the  damage  sus- 
tained U  comparatively  small,  to  what  it  is  in  tladerC-oun. 
tries,  partly  owing  lo  the  rapid  falls  of  the  Valkys,  not 
admitting  of  Milt-dams  penning  so  fur  back,  but  morr, 
from  the  system  thnt  prcvuil»  in  such  districts,  of 
placing  the  principal  Weir  in  tlic  ilrookor  River-coarse 
itself,  and  condncling  only  a  small  Goit,  Lead,  ot 
Feeder  Ihi-refrom  lo  tiie  Mill,  close  along  Ihe  side  of 
the  high  ground,  with  a  fall  sluice  or  sbuUle  at  the 
cutrance  of  such  (.'oil;  by  which,  floods  arc  shut  en- 
tirely out  of  (he  (ioils  or  Milt-dums,  and  arc  forced  at 
once  over  llle^^'n^s,  nndpur^^uc  their  natural' channels, 
instead  of  such  being  conducted  into,  and  frequently 

IswelUng   Ihe   Mill-<lams,  and   causing  tbcm,  as  every 
nighl't 
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nigfat's  water  also  dops,  in  niimcroiis  places,  lo  rise  very 
near  lo,  if  not  actually  lo  overflow  liic  surfaces,  of 
ticres  of  valuable  Lands,  wliicti  arc  tlicreby  rendered 
tiiflesBsivainps. 

Large  Itcirt,  of  difllcitU  and  expenBive  crccHon, 
nrc  seen  across  some  of  Itie  Hirers  in  tliis  district,  as 
in  AlUainls  in  Derliy,  at  Helper,  of  a  very  compteie 
kind,  ns  mentioned  pag^e  398.  At  Matlock  Balli 
Cotton  and  Pa|>L'r-MilU,  wliich  Inst  is  convex  down 
llie  stream,  instead  ofM\i  il,  as  is  more  common,  &c. 
At  FurFinec-min,  near  Jow-liolu  in  Bu»swor()i,  I  saw 
a  circular  ff'eir  or  WrIi-fttI!,  nliicb  is  an  admirable 
contrivance  for  letling  down  waste  waters  from  any 
licight,  without  wear  or  damage:  their  construction  is 
described   in  the  article  Canal,   in  Dr.  Rees'   Cyclo> 

Ill  flic  ariiclc  above  referred  to,  pnblisbed  in  I80S,  f 
saggeAed,  and  detailed  a  Plan  for  Jmprotitig'  a  Vat' 
lejff  by  destroying  the  nuschievoUB  Dams  of  (he  pTedrirt 
"Water-niiUB,  Ihro'  a  considerable  length  oT  a  Tdllet, 
snd  fbrming  new  cuts  nearly  on  the  level,  aloifg  each 
side  of  lire  Valley,  for  considerable  distances,  with'pyo- 
per  an<t  secure  Weirs  and  Well-falls ;  frorfi  wfiich 
elevated  new  Cuts,  more  effective  ovcr-slibl  Milk 
might  be  supplied  than  the  present  ones,  and  with 
8Hcb  iriconsidcniblc  portions  of  the  water  now  con> 
turned  or  I^  down  by  Ihcro,  that  ample  quantities 
wonid  remain  for  Irrigation  and  for  supplying  Canals, 
in  many  instances. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  while  I  am  on  this  aut>> 
ject,  farther  to  mention,  that  in  1809,  W.  P.  Taunton, 
Esq.  hating  just  then  purchased  a  large  Water-mill 
sn  -tfis  Avon  River  at  Ringwood,  in  Hampshire,  on 
the  Bitrioe  of  Mr.  William  Smith,  projected  a  Scheme^ 

and 
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and  gave  tlic  necessary  noliccs  for  nn  Ac(,  for  carry- 
ing into  riTc'ct  nn  rxl^nsive  Plnn  nf  tlie  nbore  kind, 
in  wliicli  it  wiis  proixised  lu  sulfur  the  wlinic  of  tlic 
River  (u  l)c  (liveried,  wlienever  necessary,  inlo  two 
spaciouH  C»u»ls,  cot  niong  (lie  sides  of  the  Hills,  from 
llic  tuilof  itic  Mill  next  above  Ringnouil-mill,  lu  llic 
commenceracnt  of  llic  Dnm  of  (hat  ticxl  Iwliw  i(, 
from  uliencc  severnl  thousnrid  acres  might,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  have  brcn  cliecliinlly  watcrtO,  wliicb  were 
Iben  amble,  unil  even  wnnte  Inndi,  some  of  llicin  : 
asking  in  return,  a  small  ]»cr  ccntage  on  lite  Inrprovc- 
tnent  only,  Ihiit  sncli  wnlcr  might  elTcct,  and  com* 
nieiicing  uidy,  after  it  sliould  ncttially  liave  lieen  ex- 
perienced, according  lo  rates  lu  be  nsccrtained  by 
Connnisaioacrs  to  be  named  in  llie  proposed  Act,  oiid 
according  to  ])rincipl(-s  anil  regulations  Ibcrein  to  be 
provided,  as  «ell  ni  for  all  necessary  Exclianges  and 
Alterations  oflbe  PropiTly  iii  tile  Valley,  for  laying  it 
out  to  llie  most  perfect  atlvaiitagi-  fur  watering.  .Aliliu' 
nothing  further  was,  I  believe,  done  in  this  busincu, 
1  lament,  that  ll)c  preiss  of  matter  relating  to  Ihta 
County,  will  not  jieriait  of  preserving  here,  a  copy 
of  the  whole  of  Mr.  T.'s  printed  Prosivctos,  or  Pro* 
pnsnls  made  lu  tlie  I.uinl  Owners  in  Itingwood,  Sec. 

Insleiid  of  bringing  Mtlt-damt  dose  l>»  (lie  Mill- 
buihling!!,  as  is  often  done  in  the  Houth,  lo  endanger 
orcrscttiiig  ihcm  by  iiny  slip  of  the  Karth,  and  muk* 
ine  thcni  always  damp,  a  considerable  length  of  clow 
planked  Trunk  is  here  generally  laid  thro'  the  bank  or 
Dnm-hcad,  mucli  below  the  full  head  uf  water;  and  an 
upright  trunk  rising  therefrom,  close  lo  the  Mill  wheel, 
Iins  the  penatock  in  it,  from  whence  the  wheel  is  sup- 
plied. 

At  Jow>bolc,  a  small  stream  from  (be  oppwiU:  side 


oftheGojte  River,  is  confgytd  into  flw  Dtm  bf  u 
intcrtcd  Sjplioii  of  Inm  Pipok  GmA  ItrngOn  0I 
Wooden  Trongbs  ifeie  nmdey  sapportcd  on  TiMfsiy 
ibr  bringing  a  coUalcnil  slmini  into  Ihe  Dnm  at  Milt 
booio,  8  of  Wirlttwortk.  Loige  Watet  Wbech,  pf  &1 
ftei  diameter,  are  in  ase  at  Combt  in  CUisworth  s  Kel* 
•ledge  Whed  in  AihoYer,  is  S5  feet  diam.  AtChedks 
ton,  in  Staffoidskirey  Terjr  large  nnderiirat  iVhediy 
vitboot  any  coyerings,  are  in  ose.on  the  Gbnmet  Rivier. 
.  At  CasUeton,  the  onlj  Sf^e-mUl^  or  that  at  which 
the  Tenants  of  the  Manor  are  compellcil  to  grind  their 
Com  and  pay  (oil,  yet  remains,  which  1  heard  of  in 
Derbyshire.      ' 

Wimd^fnUU^  some  of  them  of  considerahle  dimen- 
sions, are  in  use  in  Alderwaslcy,  Alfieton,  Asl^mme^ 
Belper,  Belph,  Bolsorer,  Brcdsall,  Calow,  Chelastun, 
Chesterfield,  Clown,  Co(]nor«  Dale-Abbey  (Hag),  Ileage, 
Keanor,  Horsley  (Park),  Ilkeston  2,  Kilbume,  Kni- 
taker,  Long-Eaton,  Losco,  Melborne  2,  Micklcover, 
Newbold,  New  Brampton,  Ncwhall,  Ockbrook,  Pinx- 
ton,  Plesley,  Ripley,  Riseley,  Shipley  (Wood),  Snial- 
Icy,  Spite  winter  (Span-car),  Sroitbsby,  South-Norman- 
ton,  Spinkhill,  Swathwick,  Temple-Norroanton,  Tiln 
shelf,  West-Hallano,  Whittington,  Wirkswortb,  &c. 
by  which  a  good  deal  of  the  Flour  of  the  District 
is  ground. 

Within  a  few  years  past,  S/eam-e;tg7if«  Flour-mills 
liavc  been  erected  at  Blackwell  (Park-mill),  Dronfield, 
Measham,  Mosborough,  Piaxton,  Wirkswortb,  &c* 
principally  as  auxiliaries  to  Water-mills,  in  the  Sum- 
mer  seasons,  when  Water  is  short.  The  Mill  in  Mea- 
sham was  contrived  by  the  late  Joseph  Wilkes,  Esq. 
to  work  only  during  the  nigbt,  by  the  same  Steam- 
^ngiiMQ  ivhich  during  the  day  works  a  Cotton«roill. 

The 
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The  Millwrights  whom  I  noted,  are  Mr.  William 
Molesdale,  of  St.  Werlierg,  Derby;  Mr.  J.  Nailor,  of 
Wluttinc^ton,  and  Mr.  Snowden  Tophanii  of  St.  Alk« 
mund,  Derby. 

The  Steam-engine  Makers^  the  Butterley  Company 
at  Ripley,  Mr.  James  Fox,  of  St.  Mary,  Derby, 
Mr.  William  Molesdale,  of  St.  Werberg,  Derby, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Thompson,  of  Ashover. 

I  saw  no  instance  of  Irrigating  from  the  Nadgable 
Canals  in  thb  County,  nor  any  kind  of  Machinery 
used  to  raise  Water  for  watering,  except  at  Mr.  Old- 
Icnow's,  at  Mellor  Mills,  page  477. 


CUAP. 


CHAP.  XIII. 
EMBANKMENTS, 


THE  low  valuable  Meadows,  subjxt  to  be  oTer- 
fluwuJ  by  the  sudden  riscsaf  Ibe  Duve  River,  hare  been 
meotioiicd,  page  176,  and  I  bavu  furllier  to  remark 
Iicrc,  tbut  a  general  system  of  Embanking  Ibis  River, 
and  all  its  collateral  Streams,  on  tbc  principles  cxjitained 
by  a  Plate  in  Mr.  William  Pitt's  Leicestershire  llcpott, 
p.  213,  witli  Die  addition  of  proper  Sluices  or  close- 
sbulling  Valves  tbrougb  tlicse,  above  each  collateral 
Stream  for  letling  out  the  water  accamulatcd  by  Rains 
or  soakage,  so  soon  as  fbe  Flood  bas  subsided,  and 
with  other  Sluices,  in  pro{>cr  situations  for  letting  in 
tbc  Flood  Waters,  occasionally,  nbeii  most  charged 
with  Soil,  and  the  Crops  arc  off  the  ground,  to  depo- 
sit Iheir  Sediment  or  Warp,  could  not  fail  of  im* 
proving  these  Meadows  iti  a  Righ  degree.  The  whole 
of  the  Vale  of  (he  Trent  across  this  County,  and  the 
lower  part  of  (he  Vale  of  the  Derwent,  are  in  like  man* 
ner  subject  to  be  fiooded,  but  less  frequently  than  (bat 
of  the  Dove  :  yet  here  also.  Embankments  would  prove 
Very  serviceable.  Mr.  Pitt  states  (p.  SIS)  that  he  did 
not  TDCct  ^ith  any  Embankments  against  Floods  in 
Ijci CCS tcrs hire  ;  he  must,  however,  have  overlooked  the 
small  Brook  which  goes  down  from  Cast'e  DoiiniugtoD 
into  the  Trent,  which  is  embanked,  where  it  crosses 
the  London  Road,  as  most  Travellers  to  Derby  mast,  I 
think,  have  observed. 

The 
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Tlic  Earl  of  Harrington  made  some  attempts  about 
the  jear  1790,  to  embank  his  Paddocks  in  Elvaston, 
against  the  Floods  of  the  Dcrwenti  but  the  same  \ras 
not  efiectually  done  until  1807. 

At  Burrowash  Mill^  an  Island  of  several  acres  in  the 
channel  of  the  Derwent  is  embanked ;  at  Great  Wilne 
I  also  saw  Embankments  against  the  Floods  of  tbii 
River. 
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[  Noie,  Where  Jio  Volume  is  expret»ed,  tlie  Sccondy  or  present  one, 

is  meant.] 


ABELE  or  White  Poplar  Trees,  844. 

Acknowledgments  of  the  Reporter,  to  the  Contributori  of  laforaiatioa. 

Preface  xii,  and  p.  SO. 
Aeoms  sown  for  Plantations,  255 — not  approved,  880. 
Acre,  Rood,  and  Perch,  statute,  is  in  general  use  in  the  Ooonty,  S. 
Actts  in  the  County,  L  76— of  each  Soil,  I.  818— of  each  River's  Drua* 

age,  1. 469. 
Agents,  for  the  Landed  Property,  were  not  Lawyers  nntfl  latdy,  & 
Alder  Hedge-wood,  91^Trees,  844. 

Allotmenu  in  Parliamentary  Inclosures,  suited  to  fiitiire  Irrigation,  4fi« 
Ant*hiUs  are  rare  in  Derbyshire^  Moss-hiilocks  not  such,  408,  NotCi 
Apple  Trees,  814,  and  315. 
Arable  Land,  how  managed,  94. 
Architects,  a  I  Jst  of,  8. 
Arsesmart  or  Persicary,  an  Arable  Weed,  100. 
Artificial  Grasses  cultivated  in  Arable  Fields,  156, 161. 

■    ■■  ■    ,  the  Irrigating  of  these  proposed,  484. 

Ash,  Hedge-wood,  91— Underwood,  2SS— Trees,  845i 
Ash  Timber  injured  by  peeling,  338. 

■  —  injures  Hedges  when  felled,  a  Remedy  propostd,  86QL 
Ashes  of  Coals  and  Peat  as  Manure,  245, 439,  and  448. 
Asp  or  Aspen  Trees,  246. 
Ass-balls,  made  of  the  Ashes  of  green  Weeds,  358. 

BALANCES  for  weighing  Sacks  of  Com,  &c.  65. 

Bafan  of  Gilead  Fir  Trees,  246. 

Barberry  Bushes,  causing  the  Blight  of  Com  ?  90,  887,  Mote. 

Bark  of  Alder,  845. 

of  Ash  and  Elm,  338. 

—  of  Oak,  oo  the  peeling  and  selling  of,  &c  331  a&d  835. 
— —  of  Spanish  Chestnut,  966. 
—»  of  Willow,  868. 
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Barlc-petlingpor  ttrippiogToolt,  331. 

Barley,  on  the  cultiTatlon  uf,  125. 

Burn  Floori,  of  Wood,  Plaitcr,  Brict,  SiOBC,  *C.  17. 

BukEt  aud  Whisk«-ni»kin(r,  2S2. 

BaiUrd  LimeilonE  or  Dunsioni;,  unfit  for  Limc-bunim^,  I 

Bitler-docks  or  Eiiltcr-burs,  Vfrrit  in  Grass  Lands,  178, 

Boaiu,  on  tlic  Cultiv^lion  of,  13S,  aiid£0». 

Bodfordslitre,  tereral  pariiculan  of,  uilroduced  here,  jud  why,  P»^ 

tK«,  ii. 
Beecli  Undcrwrnd  and  Trew,  Sill. 
Beech  Wbodi  wltliou[  Undern-Dod,  none,  ^'36. 
Beeum  Iwiggi  and  handlei,  tram  ITodafwnuI,  334. 
Beet-ioo[,  on  the  Cultit-,ition  of,  1^1. 

Begging,  tht  ilrolling  of  Gypaiei,  &r.  ought  to  Iw  HipprciKd,  309,  Itoti, 
Bend  Leather,  very  gogd  made  in  Yorkilure,  S3S. 
Benefit  or  Friendly  Societiei,  Niunbirs  o{,  and  of  titeir  Memben^  94. 
Bent«  or  Ray  or  Ryc-gras,  on  the  Cultiration  of,  160. 
Billwrry  Stemi,  and  Betrin,  ontlie  Mouti,  344. 
Bind  or  Marl,  found  in  the  Coal^cisures,  I.  44G.  II.  407. 
Birch,  Hadga-wmdi  91— Undtrwood  Cattiugi  for  Bcewtw^  8S(  n* 

Sn— Tree*,  9tf. 
lUrch  Wincrlbeprocew  of  nuking  at  Overtop  &C.3IT. 
Bird-lime,  manufacluie  of,  90,  asd  t!5L 
BhckLand,  the  Heathy  part*  of  the  Moon,  343. 
Black  Oat>,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  138  and  405. 
Black-thom,  or  Sloe  Tree,  S9  and  347, 

Black  Twitch,  or  Ken«U,  a  Weed  In  Anhle  and  Gnut  Landi,  100^  »l, 
BlerdingoC  Fin  after  pruning,  how  for  iiytuiou*,  9M. 
Blend  Coin,  or  miied  Ctopi,  121  and  133; 
Blue-bcdt  of  mild  Limetttme,  in  the  Magaetian  Kock,  1. 157  and  40S,. 

n.409. 
Bogi  andMoMci,  the  Diatrict  dciciibed  in  wliick  they  abound,  L  90^ 

a  U>t  of,  II.  348. 
Bog*,  on  the  nature  and  drainage  of,  34T. 
Sop,  on  their  proper  trealmml  after  draining,  390. 
Bog-anOH,  grey,  in  Peat  Bogi,  34S. 
Bt^ling-ptHC,  peculiar  Soils  for,  133. 
Bomb-rennet,  or  Irish  Poutoei,  cultivated,  153. 
Bone  Mills,(or  crashing  of  Boneafor  Manure,  Mfc 
Bones  used  ai  Manure,  449^ 
Boot-rack,  a  useful  one,  6. 
Boning  for  Sptinp,  culjr  pcutuid  i«.I>«ib]nhinh  MS. 
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Borers  for  Mining,  Draining:,  &c.  1 318,  and  TL  63.' 
Bounds  of  the  County  of  Derby  detcribed,  L  S. 
Box  Club,  see  Friendly  Societies, 
Breaking  up  of  Grass  Lands,  903. 

Breast-ploughs,  Paring-spades,  or  Flotemgwthovels,  61,  408  ind  405. 
Breweries,  public  ones,  127. 
Briars  and  Brambles,  hurtful  to  hedges,  88. 
Bricks,  of  unusually  large  or  small  dimensions,  62. 
Bricks  for  Building,  where  made,  I.  445, 452— for  Dnining  of  Land. 
I.  453. 

Bridges,  an  account  of  the  principal  ones  in  the  County,  22L 

Brining,  steeping  or  pickling  of  Seed  Wheat,  115. 

Broad-leaved  Plants,  improper  in  Meadows  and  Pastures,  197, 

Brocoli  cultivated,  210. 

Brooka  and  Rivers,  straightened  and  sloped*  398. 

Broom,  on  Commons  and  Sandy  Lands,  nearly  uielefi  here,  S5S. 

Broom  or  Becsam  Staves,  from  Underwood,  234. 

Bruisers  for  Com,  58. 

Buck- wheat,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  135. 

Building  Materials,  prices  of  some,  2a 

-^—  Scbne>  Ashler  or  Freestone,  Quarries  of,  I.  418-*4^rkc»#^  42|( 


Buildings,  Houses  and  Farms,  &c.  8. 

Bullace  or  large  Sloe  Bushes  in  Hedges,  89i. 

Bull-fronts,  Sedge,  Hard  or  Tussock-grass,  177, 369. 

Bull-heads,  unbumt  Lime  Corel,  415. 

Burnet,  in  flat  cold  Meadows,  480L 

Burnt  Earth  or  Clay,  as  a  Manure,  448. 

Bush-harrowing  of  Meadows  and  Pastures,  187. 

Butter-cups  or  upright  Crow-foot,  a  Weed  in  Grass  Vuy^  1961 

Button-moulds  of  Bone  and  Horn,  manufocture  of,  452. 

CABBAGES,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  140  and  209. 

Canal  Boats,  Regulations  for  Gauging  and  Registering,  L  189. 

Canals,  are  important,  for  transporting  Timber,  316. 

.  ,  how  they  may  be  connected  with  Irrigationt  490l 
Cank-stones,  hard,  for  repairing  Roads,  I.  SMI9  and  440. 
Cannel  Coal,  where  procured,  L  352. 
Carlock  or  Wild  Mustard,  an  Anble  Weed,  lOOi 
Carnation,  Pink,  or  Pert-grass,  In  Meadows  and  FmWltgi  869. 
Carrots,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  150  and  2ia 
Carrots,  wild.  Weeds  in  Anble  Ijmds,  lOOL 
CaiVi  or  lodflriib  Cam  for  one  Horse,  6H 

KkS  Carta, 


*Carti»  Oflc«lione'»  |]i»«fe  oi;  ^ 

Oui4rao  Oveni,  letbgr'tlitflre^idtiareiaftacnluR^  19^ 

Cait4nio  RiclE>«taiidi  are  in  UM^  67. 

Ctttle-cnbt».io  Taidsyremhrnvv  68. 

CMrfib  iBMpi^f  oit  haw  affected  hf  Inclonirai^  75* 

Catde-p(md%orMeeri»Driiikiiif  Ciitenii»  &&  L  40Saad4f5l 

Cavemi  in  Uie  Rocks  a  Lhc  df ,  L  S99L 

Cedar  Trees,  planted^  f47.      • 

CeOerft  Sliowi  of;  "Ibr  Premiiimt,  9X9^ 

Cei»>pooli»  for  Sewen  and  Drainf»  81S,  454,  and  477« 

Chaffcutten  and  SnvfKutUn^  56k 

Oft  the  Cultiinuuia  0^  les. 


Chafcoal.Apom  Undemoody  &c.  Sift 

Charawodd  Foreit,  Lciceitenhire^  ooiir  Inckwimi  %S$- 

Cherry  Orchaids,  915. 

Cherrj  Trees  and  Orchard^  SI  5i 

Cherrj,  wild,  very,  durahie  and  oseful  Timber,  S4IL 
Chestmit  Trees,  9ek  Htm  mA  SfkmUL, 

Chick-weed,  an  Arable  Weed,  100,405,  and  413. 

Chicory  or  Wild  Succory,  cultivated,  167. 

Chimney-piecei,  of  Derbyibire  Marbles,  L41S,  414,  andJlt4. 

,  inlaid  with  SMtims  of  the  Strata,  7. 
Chimney-tweeping  Machines,  early  in  use,  69. 

■■      '      tops  of  Stope,  L  458— Pots  for,  448. 
China,  or  fine  Earthen-ware  Factories,  1. 447. 
Churches».new  ones  much  wanted,  L  94— two  lately  coniecnted, 

tm^  Preface,  20,  and  ChriiUbwrsk  in  Needwood,  355. 
Church  Leases  of  Lands,  3. 
Chums,  construction  of,  68. 
Cider,  Perry  and  Viaegar«oiaking,  89  and  214. 
CinquefoilGranr,  cnltivated  formerly,  150. 
Circuhir  Weirs  or  Well-Falls  for  MiU-dams,  5cc.  49a 
Cisterns  or  Troughs  of  hewn  Stone,  1.495 — ^where  made,  E  432— pricfl^ 

1. 434. 
Clauses  in  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  Irrigation^  48S. 
Clay  as  a  Manure,  416-— burnt»406  and  448. 
Clay,  burnt  for  Roads,  1. 456. 

Clay  Soils,  1. 148  and  181— •f  ditferent  sorts,  L  303  and  447. 
Climate  q(  Derbyshire,  described,.  T.  95. 
dipt  Hedges,  neat,  by  the  Roads,,  dec  87. 
Clobheads  or  Hard  Irons,  Weeds  in  Meadowi  and  Pitttiirca,.  IHm 
Cloudberry  PUmf|  on  tbe  MPQfSi  Mi* 

CtMrcTt 


IITBBX.  SOI 

Clone,  broad  orrcd,  159— Dutch  or  white,  158. 

Clover-leys  or  Grais-teeds  of  one  or  more  yean,  IS6, 

Clutter-berry  Plants,  on  the  Moors,  944. 

Coal-ashes,  a  useful  Manure, much  nej^Iected,  186, 414,  and  448.  ^ 

Coal-pits,  a  List  of  500  such,  L  188. 

,  are  different  properties  often  from  the  Lands,  L  187,  S39,  and 
S51. 
— ^  the  mode  of  letting  them,  1. 18J, 


Coals,  difierent  sorts  ci,  described,  1. 185  and  187. 

—  the  mode  of  selling  them,  Ac  1. 182,  340,  and  S41. 

-  working  them,  L  188  and  S4L 

Cockle,  an  Arable  Weed,  100. 

Cocksfoot  Grass,  189. 
Cok^buming  in  an  improved  way,  L  399. 
Cole<4eed  or  Rape,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  140. 
Collieries  or  Cual-pits,  a  List  o^  L  188. 

Coltsfoot,  or  Cleats,  a  Weed  of  very  poor  or  ^zhauiicd  aoib,  100. 
Commissioners  on  Inclosures,  their  Names,  80. 
Common,  Demesne  or  Open  Fields,  a  List  of  those  remainisf ,  177« 
Commons  and  Open  Moors,  a  List  of  thoee  remaining,  841. 
Compotu  for  dressing  of  Grass  I  jmds,  Ac.  184  and  4J7. 
Contributors  to  the  Agricultural  Information  in  these  Volomes,  Pref.  liii, 
■  to  the  Mineral  Ditto,  L  Pitface,  svii,  and  IL  xz. 

Convolvulus,  an  Arable  Weod,  100, 

Oopsng^ones  for  Walls,  hcwn«  Plaoet  and  Pricei^  L  428,  4S9. 
Copse  or  Spring  Woods,  219. 
Copyhold  Lands,  not  numerous,  9. 
Cord-wood  or  Stack*t  BUlets,  235. 
Com,  the  Culture  of,  how  affected  by  Inclomrei,  7i  ■  cwici  of  the 

Scarcity  and  Deamess  of,'  suggnted,  78,  and  174. 
Com  Stacks  or  Ricks,  neatly  made  np,  1 12. 
Cottagers,  keeping  Cospi,  seldom  praodcable,  98. 
Cottages,  on  4he  erection  <if,  21. 
Cotton-graas  or  Bog^^otton  Rush,  348. 
Courser  of  Crops  on  Arable  Land,  102. 
Cow-grass,  or  PereDsial  Red  Clover,  cultivitcd,  18S,  «od  800. 
Cow  Pastures  or  Dairy  Grounds,  190. 
Cowslips,  Weeds  in  Meadows  and  Putufes,  196L 
Crab  Trees,  in  Hedges,  89— as  Trees,  949. 
Cranberry  Plants  and  Berries,  on  the  Bilaoffi,  S44» 
Crow-cropping  or  Scriggling,  of  .^raUe  Lands,  108  and  lit. 
Crowberry  Plants,  on  the  Moora,  944. 
Crow-fMC  or  Biitt«r<«ps,  Wtcdi  ia  Onm  Landt.  198s  48a 

XkS  Crowito^ 
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CrowiKine,  Cinliiei  or  OalUaid,  t  hai d  and  good  Roid  Stoat,  Piti  ef, 

L  180. 
Croiliog,  Caking,  Mellinf;,  or  Smithy  Coals,  where  dug,  1.  I7T,  IK, 

and  IBI. 
Cucumbm,  on  ihc  Culiivation  of,  911. 
Curl  in  pocaiaa,  not  id  cammon  aa  Ibmierlf,  153. 
Cylindrical  Whtela  to  Cartt  and  Waggoni,  60, 

DAIRIES,  how  ihey  are  affected  by  Incloiurei.  75. 

Dairy  Groundi,  or  Meadows  and  Pailum  foi  Cuwi,  190, 

Daiicys,  Wfcdi  in  Mcadi'wi  and  Patiuret,  196. 

Dales  or  Valleyi,  a  List  of  the  mml  curious  or  ioiponaal  oaea,  t.  Mi 

and  169. 
Dicdelion,  a  Weed  in  Meadows  and  PaMum,  Ifffi, 
Darnel,  an  Arabic  Wed.  100. 
Dead  branches  of  Trees,  injurious  intbem.  S3}. 
Dead,  ovtr-bunil  or  melted  Lime,  i»  lucTo),  4  IS. 
Deep  Draining,  often  unaeceuary,  .195. 

Deep  Fence  Dilchei,  for  draininji;  the  Htldi,  PC,  391,  and  397. 
Deer  Parlu,  if  limed,  said  to  injure  the  Deer,  43T. 
Derwent,  the  principal  Derbyahire  River,  dcKTibtd,  1. 171  and  47& 
DlbbliBg' of  Wheal,  BS—of  Bean,  1H3. 
'  Dilli  or  Winter  Ttve*,  on  the  Culiivatiea  of,  134, 
IHihley  or  HuntiDgdoo  Willona,  cnllivMed,  C4S. 
pitche*,  nude  inaide  the  Fidda  nmt  Raadi,  aj    tfeepfce  Dfpiaiagtt> 

Lands,  se,  S9I,  and  397. 
Docki,  Weeds  in  Arabic  and  Gnat  Lud^  100,  177,  193,  47S. 
Doable-boarded,  Moulding  or  Earthing  PkmgiiK,  44. 
Dowm  or  HiUi  of  thoH  GraM,  few  in  ihk  part,  S55. 
Drained  Bogi,  hoir  maaaged,  3W. 
Drainen,  Profenional,  a  List  of,  370.  37),  and  SM. 

.  ,,  ,_  ihould be amployed,  S<». 

Draining,  a  list  of  Places  where  it  hai  been  prytiied,  3.16. 

■ Bricks  and  Tile*,  where  made,  1. 453  and  454— of 'a  cofia 

shape,  IL  395. 

is  «f«nled  from  two  dittiBet  caoKS,  3«iland570^ 

MUli  or  Sluices  for  Water,  61  ^Bd  351. 

Plough),  44— the  UM  of,  370, 

,  Pmoiunu  proposed  for  ProlcMDn  of,  3C3. 

,  Prices  of  diKreHtWorki,  3tJ. 

^__— -, the principlM of, asd  cmtioaiiMttaMry ia MCtiag it ott, am 

,  Tools  u«d  in,  63.       ' 

iiidartiMActilbrlatla«tgniriAtV»0t4ia 

DriUiBf 


DrUIiDg  of  xtiffierent  Crops,  9& 

Drills  for  sowing  Com,  Tumiptt  ftc.  46. 

Drinking*place8  and  Cistemi  for  Cattle,  1. 49f  • 

Dry  Rot  in  Wood,  not  occasioned  solely  by  stagnant  Air,  6;i 

Dung  Carts,  an  Improvement  on,  456. 

Dung,  long  or  short-?,  vhich  preferred  for  MamiiiDg,  456L 

Dung-maldng,  Yards,  Holes,  &c.  for,  453  and  455. 

Dung  or  Clot  Rakes,  used,  188. 

Dunstone  or  Bastard  Limestone,  unfit  for  Liiiie«bvmiQg,  L  87S,  44L 

Dutch  or  white  Clover,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  158 — is  not  to  rdnhfid 

by  Cattle,  as  is  generally  supposed,  159. 
Duty,  or  Tax  on  Draining^iricks  and  TiJes,  is  impolitic  and  higlily  ii|» 

jurious,  L  455,  II.  395. 
Dyers'  Weeds,  Widow-wort,  or  Dyers'*  Broom,  171— Woad  or  Wolil» 

170— and  Weld,  171. 

EARTHEN-WARE  or  Pottery,  MumfiKtorietiOf,  L449I. 

Earthing,  Moulding,  or  Double»boarded  Ploughs,  44. 

Eaves  Slates,  for  Thatched  and  Tiled  Roofr,  1. 430,  IL  14. 

Ebbing  and  flowing  Wells,  1. 288. 

£ccl«siaitical  divisions  of  the  County,  into  Deanerifli»  Banihct,  Chap^ 

riet,  I.  93. 
Edge-stonet  for  rolling  or  crushing  of  Rape-eeedt,  4cc.  L  435. 
Egg  Peases,  xttltivated  in  Gardens,  811. 
Elder,  Hedge-wood.  90  and  S87,  Note— Trees,  Sl€  and  9$Sl 
Elder  Wme,  816. 

Elicampane  Root^  ouitivated,  178.  ' 

EUdngton,  Mr.  Joseph,  hit  Drainiog  not  vtry  nicoMfiil  ia  Jcdi»  $§8^ 

or  in  Derbysbicey  373. 
Elm  Trees,  are  injured  by  peeling,  838. 
Ehn  Trees,  EngUsh*  849-*Wych»  850. 
Embankments  against  River^  L4a8,  IL494. 
Enclosures,  See  ItuUnrn,  « 

Estates,  Maps  of  such  are  verycomman  here,  3. 
Estates,  their  ttacs,  prioe^  and  management,  L 
Expcoiet  and  Pnifiti  of  Fanning,  4a 

I of  indooof  Pariihes^  SCI 

Extent  of  the  County,  L  1. 

FALLING  of  Trees  In  Woodib  bett  diiliiiifcrliQU0ii«d«  838. 
Fallowing  of  Arable  Lands,  I0& 
FaunxMxs,  Charactenaf  thcm»  8& 

X:k4  Farai' 


.•\ 


* 


•  .  4Wi  jmws.* 

IMiAeeQUtii«atbelDeipiBf  of,  4a  '  to:      s.    -     ''    ^   -    *' 
'  Jtan  HooMf  and  OiBem,  CoMtryciKm  oi;  i.* 
F«rm  PkcoiiMit  iiew>enci,  H  >'k     ...      ■. 

Famt,  ivf  of,  MOM  of  tiiA.litgfift  oae^  SSL 
Fat^lMB  or  wiU  8|anKh,  aa  AnUt  Wtedt  tm.  . 
Fanto  or  Jmuu  m thf  tiiata,flftw thiwir ct* iht  ef  Hprfiyi  L50I, 

IL  378  and  979.  »         ^ 

Fotees  of  Ficlib» «» the  plaotiiv  and  pr€MfH%  aC;.88. 
«   .■  '^       -* — cootfiwcd  to  wit  Irgjgwrioq,  at  thatimt  of  Ipctoi^gb 

Fwa  and  MarJki,  op  the  Draipagc  o^  L806,  IL  990k 

§        ^  .  ■  ■        ^  ... 

Fam  orBradMSip  IH9  ^58,  and  487. 
-    Farn^ginoiitorOch^ftinnitofWatery  L8QSi 

ffiaid,  or  TBonay  Ratt4iarrow^  a  Wead  mCraii  Land%  W8m 

Kl^ii^  iq>  of  vacant  placet  in.  ^[iffiqirWopdiy  ms.    ^  -     . 

FOtaring  Ciitenis  of  atooe,  fbr  fiovl  Watir,  L  484. 

Fibrin  Ora»p  £koapiq(  Bant,  IridhftaH*  lUL 

Fir  Frnnuipy  tatviccabia  to  Shaflj^  ni  HMiwa»  88^ 

Fire-brichi  toUoing  Faxaacait  wtierr  made,  1. 45L. 

Kre-proof  Buildings,  at  Belper,  &c.  J6.- 

Fire-«tonc  for  liniog  Fnrnaccit  &c.  where  dug,  L  160,  288,  888,  and 

431. 
Fish  in  the  Riven,  &c.  L  S77  and  487« 

Flags,  or  Paviers  for  Floors,  &c.  a  List  of  Quarriei  <rf,  1. 424-^Prices,  486. 
Flai,  the  CultiTation  of,  168. 
Fleaks,  or  Hurdles  of  Wood,  8S5-^f  Iron,  SS5. 
Flooded  or  wash't  Meadows,  see  Irrig^iiimt, 
Floo^-gates  for  a  MiU,  complete  at  Bdper,  398. 
Floods  in  the  Rivers,  dates  of  some^  L  487  and  488,  Note, 
Floors  of  Buildings,  made  of  Plaster,  15. 
Floteing  or  paring  of  Land,  fior  burning,  408  and  405. 
Floteing-spade,  Paring^hovel,  or  Breast-plough,  61,  408,  and  405. 
Fly-preventives,  on  Turnip  Crops,  136. 
Forests,  the  public  ones  badly  managed,  315  and  853. 
Forest  pruning,  870 — necessity  of,  283— practical  rules  for,  296. 
■  ■  a  List  of  persons  in  the  Coimty  who  practise  it,  877. 

Forest  Trees,  8cc.  of  varioos  sorts,  in  alphabetical  order,  844. 
Forges,  or  Bar-iron  Factories,  L  403L 
Foundries,  for  casting  Iron  Goods,  L  404^ 
Fox^arth  or  FoiL^bench,  a. ferruginous  barren  Soil,  !•  SOSi 
Foz-glove,  Polypody,  and  Fern,  indicate  «uidy  toils,  858. 
Fraabold  lAnds,  most  comnum  here^  S* 


firtfnone,  Building,  or  Ashler,  Qinrrictof,  Lil^^Pricctofy  LtiK 
Friendly  or  benefit  Sociciiety  ouaben  of,  and  of  their  Membcfii  94 
FniiNbearing  Txees,  are  alow  grOwen,  88d. 
IBamaees  for  Iroo-smelting,  L  305  and  397. 

for  Lead-tmeldnjjr,  or  Cupolas,  L  389  and  385w 

Fnrze-cuttingty  -given  to  Cattle,  crushed,  356. 
Furce,  Gurac,  or  Wins,  nearly  useless  here,  356. 

GABLE-STONES,  for  the  ends  of  Roofs,  I.  432. 

Garden  or  t^u>k  Seats,  described,  with  a  IHate,  9>7- 

Garden-pots,  made  at  the  Potteries,  I.  450i 

Garden  Walls,  with  niches  for  Fruit  Trees,  206. 

Gardens  and  Orchards,  905. 

Garlick,  wild,  Ramsons  or  Rusanis,^eeds  in  Grass  Lands,  19€. 

Gates  to  Fields,  &c.  91.       ^ 

Gleaning  or  Leaaing  of  Com,  an  improper  daim  often  made  fol^ 

307,  Note. 
Good  or  rich  Lands,  where  utually  found,  L 148,  tSl,  SOS. 
Gooaeberry,  remarkably  large  Trees,  906— Shows  of,  SJdL 
Gorse,  Win  or  Furze,  jieariy  useless  here,  358, 
Graperies  or  Hoc^ioiiset,  in  Gardens,  908. 
Onuses,  Artificial,  of  miaed  sorts,  cultirated,  151. 
Grass  Lands  are  Meadow  or  Pasture-— how  managed,  174. 

■  not  protected  by  Oovcnants,  39  and  174. 

Gravelly  Soils  of  Derbyshire,  1. 131,  149,  and  141. 
GrmTe-etooes,  where  made,  L  497. 

Green  Crops,  cultivated  to  be  ploughed  in,  as  Maoure,  45% 
Grindstones,  a  List  of  Quarries  for,  L  4S5 — ^Prices,  L  437. 
Gritstone  or  Freestone,  a  List  of  Quarries  and  Pricey  L  416,  494,  tti 

499. 
GroMos,  made  for  displaying  the  K^rre  Minerals,  6. 
Grobbing^p,  or  Stubbing  of  Woods  and  Plantations  oo  gss^  8o3% 

much  wanted,  996,  936,  and  961. 
Gypsum,  Kilns  for  preparing  Plaster  of  Paris  from,  T.  150. 

or  Alabaster,  a  List  of  Pitt  of,  and  Prices,  L  149. 

'  used  as  a  Manure,  447. 

Haining,  Laying,  or  shuttng*ap  Lands  for  Mowing,  ITS. 
Halt,  Mr.Elias,  his  Exanunadons  and  Modeb  of  the  StraU  of  the  S^ 

Peak  Hmidrcd,  p.  x. 
Halls  or  Mansion-houses  of  Proprietors,  5. 
Hamlets,  Villages,  Townships  and  Towns,  a  List  of,  L  78,  alphaibcli* 

cal,  n.  Preface,  p.  1. 
UMBmtr,  or  Tilt-inilk  for  nakiiigBiv  Iroot  1 40S. 
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Htad'hoeinf  of  Corn  and  Rooti,  99. 

HiH  Iron  or  dob-head,  *  Weed  in  Gru)  Luidi,  IM,  4S3; 

Hard,  Stooc,  or  Senu-cannel  Cojil,  whne  dug,  L  177  and  1«T. 

Haiei  and  Rabbiu,  to  prevent  llieir  injuring  Planlitioot,  24*,  356,  and 

267. 
Hares  deslnictire  to  BuTijf,  124— to  Swede  Tuiuipi,  1«, 
Karronini;  and  Rolliiig  of  Arabic  Laodi,  96. 
Harrow!  for  Arable  Lands,  45. 

Harl,  Mr,  WiUUm't  .ucceuful  draiciny  in  Bedi,  Buckt,  tec.  3TI. 
Harvett,  is  rather  laic  in  ihe  Peak  Hundreds,  1,  M,  IL  129  and  ITft 
Haver-cake  or  Oal  Bread,  oil  ilie  making  and  baking  of  ii,  I3a 
Haw-Ihnro  or  Wbiie-Uiom,  in  bedget,  &c  86,  8ft— Trees,  *;c.  25(1 
Hay-barai,  for  slacking  of  Hay  Crops,  180. 
Hay  Crops,  produce  per  Acre,  \6Z 
Hay  Huveii,  [imcof,  I  ST. 
Hay-making-,  the  process  of,  Hff. 
Hay-seedi,  ofSlables,  &c.  sowa,  lUTuid  199, 

Hazel,    Nul,    Hedge-wood,    91— Undervrood,   S33,  !15CI,  387,  Nate- 
-  Trees,  250, 
Hot,  DM  ■  principal  cause  of  the  beoefit  in  Itrigatiaf^  4C5. 
tieath,  ling,  or  Ericas,  ve  wonhlcss  and  mou  detrimenul  Hntv 
1.305,  11.345,  348,  354,  3fi6,  and  419. 

I < — ■  —  —  an  nterminaMd  bj  profiuelinuog,  159, 4ST. 

Heaths  and  Downs,  9S5. 

Hedge-row  Ash  and  other  Trees,  >p«l  the  Fences  »ha>  ielted,   » 

Remedy  yropoied,  S6Ck 
-.    -..   ..  Oaks  and  other  Tree*,  73,  827,  S5T,  ud  859l 
.11    I   -^iPolUrdi,  ud  ofien  prined  Trees,  grow  ytzj  iamt  SSI 

and2G0. 
Hedge*,  dipt,  and  k^l  low  and  neat,  87. 
.Hedges  of  Fields,  85. 

Hedge-stakes  and  Bindings,  tcata  Uoderwood,  83^ 
Hemlock  Spruce  TrcesH  planted,  S5L 
Hemp,  on  the  CnltiTstiM  o^  167. 
Hetfgone,  Of  Fiends,  Weeda  in  Grass  Lands,  19& 
Hide-bound  Orasa  Land,  4^8, 
^ligfaPnk  not »  Mownain  of  PJaoe,  bat  *  UxmdnAbt  Air  Cwiy, 

L95. 
Hills  and  Ridges  of  high  grotud,  Lisoof,  1. 1,  16,  ud  11. 
JiociBgofTHmip^  Prices, &c  137uidl47. 
Hoes,  hand  ones,  6E — Hone  mes,  48. 
Hog-trough  of  Stqae^  whatvnada,  L43S, 

KoOow, 


I 
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Hettov,  csfcredy  orimder Draint,  895. 

Holly,  HoUin,  or  Holrn^  in  Hedges,  &c.  89  and  253— Treei,  iSI. 

Hones  and  Whetstones,  where  procured,  1.440. 

Hoiieyk«ickle  binds,  are  hurtful  Creepers  to  the  Hedgeii  8t» 

Hooding  of  Com  Thraves  in  tiie  Field,  125  and  12SL 

Hoops,  made  from  Underwood,  233.  ^ 

Hops,  wild  in  Hedges,  88— none  cultiTated,  1G7, 

Hornbeam  Trees,  251. 

Hom-tumings,  &c.  for  Manure,  452. 

Horse-chestnut  Trees,  S51. 

Horse-hoeing,  the  Price  of  per  Acre,  99. 

Horse-hoes  for  Arable  Crops,  48. 

Hors»4hove],  used  for  levclUng  Ground,  471. 

Hot-houses  or  Graperies,  in  Gardens,  S05.  * 

Hot,  or  Magncsian  Lime,  used  in  small  quantities  for  Mamirt,  widb 

adranuge,  107,  409,  and  412. 
Hot  or  Warm  Springs  of  Wattfr,  L  887  and  508. 
Hoving  of  Cattle  by  Clorer,  how  prevented,  158,  184. 
Houses,  Halls,  Mansions,  &c.  of  Proprietors,  5. 
Hundreds  of  the  County,  Parishes  in  each,  L  78 — poor's  IUt«t,  ftc  m 

each,  II.  34. 
Huntingdon  or  Dishley  Willow,  cultivated,  248. 
Hurdles  or  Heaks  of  Wood,  834'>of  Iron,  835. 

IMPLEMENTS  of  Husbandry,  43. 

Improvement  of  an  entire  Valley  by  Irrigatjon,  &c.  proposed,  490. 

Improvements  of  Estates,  360. 

Indosures,  cases  of,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  71,  479. 

Inclosures  of  Parishes,  don*t  injure  their  Poor,  75. 

Inclosores,  their  effects  on  t&e  Cultivation  of  particular  Cnypa,  &c.  74b 

Iron  Furnaces  for  making  Cast  Iron,  L  396  and  397. 

Iron  Ores  and  Stones,  a  Ust  of  Pits,  L  217,  232,  and  401. 

Ironstone  Grounds,  adapted  to  Oaks,  L  395,  II.  254. 

Irish  or  Bomb-rennet  Potatoes,  cultivated,  158. 

Irrigation,  an  Account  of  the  Meadows  in  Derbyshire,  488. 

— an  ancient  instance  of,  478. 

■  at  the  time  of  Parliamentary  Inclowfe%  four  ■wf  ^ftt  of  m 

Bedfordshire,  482. 

■  by  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  Bedfordshire,  461. 
.  Reservoirs  for,  481. 

■  Watering,  Flooding,  or  washing  of  Land,  458. 
irrigators,  a  Lift  of  Proleittoiial  oooy  480  and  487* 


■  90S 

HF  Johnitoae,  Mr. 


90S 

Johnitoae,  Mr.  Iiohn'i,  able  noik  on  Jtmohg,  should  b«  m 

loin,  Sumtner  Pauure  or  Ley<  for  Catlle,  1 97, 
lutticei  of  the  Peite.  are  not  Clergynicn  hcrt,  ti 
Ivy,  very  injurloiu  to  I'len,  S3I. 

XHOL  Rabic  Roott,  cohirattd,  H9. 
Koift-cleaiuDg,  a  Madune  for,  8. 

LAND  >Dd  Eitaiu,  Price)  of  per  Acre.  1. 

Lmd  Stewards  here,  were  not  Attora<_v>  iin(il  totely,  J. 
lenders,  or  Eavc-waicr  Spouts  M. 
Lapii  Calammaris,  anOreof  Zitik,  Mineior,  L496. 
Inarch  tiett,  bear  neglect  better  than  any  othen,  309,  Not^ 
IfSTch  Tteei,  on  the  Pluiting  and  luti  of,  253. 
t^ge  Timber  u  unprofitable  iti  Spring  Woods,  mi — aoddiewlieM^ 
MS. 

ta^drr,  crew44«e  WwbJwae,  ftc.  T.  .  i  .  j    ,     ^'^Z 

Jininlt  u  Uttdemood  in  Svcrgreen  Woodi,  kc.  35S. 

I^reiKler,  cultivated  fonncily  in  the  County,  173. 

lawyer  Steirarda  are  incrcuin^  2— Auditon  of  £Mate*,  41. 

Iiaying  Land  to  Gian,  proccu  ot,  199. 

Lad  MiiK»,  k  {JM  of,  L  253. 

-  ■  ■'— ,— I— ,  modM  of  workiog,  1. 358  lod  366. 

Lmd  Ore,  en  the  drcuin^  of,  L  372,— Smelting  of,  L  38S  and  M5. 

theTitheot^  1. 365 aad^370.  tod  11.31. 
Leuea  of  firms  and  Linds,  ire  fiK  deereaiing,  34. 
LeAtill  or  Spring  Tare*,  cultivated,  134. 
Ley,  Join,  or  Summer  Futures  for  Cattle,  197. 
I  iiwB  nhe«,  of  Buiton,  FeatfbicM,  tee.  foRaetiywMUd,  414. 
Lime-ldlni,  dimeiuioiu  of,  ttc  41T,  430,  436,  431,  and  44(L 
Lime-ldbu  tnd  WbatU,  where  it  ii  {nttcliMcd  by  Fcraun,  «  LiA  •( 

41S. 
Liae-kiln^  tbe  private  onet  wed  by  Fatmert,  438. 
Ijmwtnne  Gravd,iiont  it  for  Manure,  416. 
limrwntu!,  Quarrie*.  of,  1.408,  IL413.  •    , 

Lime  Tree*,  en  the  nutiiig  of,  353. 
Lime-world,  or  Sale-kiliu  that  wpply  the  Fumer*,a  Liat  of,  tai  PiiOM) 

415. 
limiiigiftirthelmpraTemeQIorLaBd,  403, 
Ldquid  MaouTM  for  Wadung  or  trrigatiii(  Liui,  i/Si)  itSS,  MS. 
Liquoi^e,  on  the  Cul^vation  e(,  ISB. 
ioamy  S«l>,  Kcouat  of,  L  SM.  Lm^ 


I 


hofog  onhort  Dung  ?«  for  Manuring,  45C 

liOpping  and  Pruning  up  of  Hedgerow  Trees,  highly  mlichieTeii^  S59 

and  S91. 
Low  Meadows  by  Rivers,  or  aUuvial  Flau,  L  133»  304,  and491»  IL  17f. 
Lowk  Grass,  on  the  Moors,  S45. 
JLuccma,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  106. 

m 

MAGNESIAN  Mud  or  Clay,  is  not  noxious  to  ^Uam^  185  aadM7-*li0i 

.  Lime,  useful  in  small  quantitiss,  107,  409^41^ 
Malt  Offices,  or  MaU-housc%  1S7. 
Management  of  Estates,  S: 
Mansions,  Houses,  and  Halls  of  Proprietors,  5. 
Manuring,  408~of  Meadows  or  Mown  Landt^  184. 
Maple,  Hedge-wood,  91— Trees,  853. 
Maps  of  Esutes  and  Parishes,  are  very  cwioo  here,  3. 
Marble  <}uarries  in  Derbyshire,  L  413 — Works  fbr  Sawing  aad  PotiAi 

iogit,  L414  and  427. 
Mares-tail,  or  Marsh  Horse-taul,  a  Weed  ia  wet  Laiidi»  S4S. 
Market  or  Sale  Gardens,  808. 
Marling  of  Lands,  407. 
Marl-pits,  a  List  of,  I.  456, 

Marsh  Horse-tail  or  Maret-tail,  %  Weed  in  wetLands,  348;  • 
MarygoM,  wild,  an  Arable  Weed,  ^01. 
Materials  for  Building,  the  Price  of  some,  20l 
May>weed,  Dog-fennel,  or  Dog-daisey,  in  Arable  Land,  lOL. 
Maugaa  or  broad  Beans,  cultivated,  809. 
Meadows,  low,  or  Alluvial  Flats  by  Rivets,  I.  133,  S04,  Mi  4§ip 

IL  176. 
Meadow*  or  Mown  Lands,  bowmaiiagcd«  1751 
Meadow-sweet,  in  cold  Grass  Lands,  4801 
Measfremeot  of  Timber^  is  little  underscoodv  318L 
Members  ol  Benefit  Sodedct,  oombert  in  each  Hundred,  34 
Members  of  Parlaameot  retBraed  fbr  the  County,  1. 98. 
Mesne  or  Open  Arable  Fields^  a  List  of  those  remahrfngy  77. 
Miklew,  a  disease  of  ripenbg  Wheit  Crape,  119^  180,  18S. 
Mild  or  pure  Lime,  as  of  Ashover,  Caldon,  Calver,  Crich,  ice.  4081 
Mile-stones,  Stooe  proper  for,  L  488. 
Milk^vesseb  of  Swithland  Slatt,  L 183  and  434— Bankea-irart  PSmp 

dMont,  L45a 

Mill-dams,  on  the  ConstructioQ  of,  489,  491. 

Mill-etooea,  Peak  or  Grit,<2uiciifl  of,  i  881. 

Mittwrights,  8  Lift  of,  49a 

^eiiiii  t 


Mineral  Rlghti,  howadjnited  ni 
liliiwit  KC  Cc«!i,  Inn.  Lttii,  Bx. 
MiKellimeom  Crops  audPlanlsciiitivalBd,  170. 

Implenienu  anil  Toolt,  SC, 

Miilctoc  Buslics,  hurtTul  on  Tree),  SIS. 

BUiHl  Gnan^ttSs,  Mwn  oa  Aral>te  Lands,  )SI. 

Miird  PlantAtioni,  not  ibt  mod  proGikblc,  'HI. 

Mole-pIau(;h  nr  Miner,  lued  in  Draiaing,  370. 

Moon  and  O^icn  Cnmmoni,  a  LiH  of  Uiose  mnainiiig,  I 

Mord  and  Truffle  Plants  17?. 

MOMO, on  Mcadow«  or  ^all^u^c^,  I96»nd20I. 

Motua  or  brgr  Boen,  ihc  siiuation  of,  I.  rMW— a  Li«l  of.  It  3«. 

Moues  veiy  iojurious  to  Trees,  21i,  331,  jiid  SM,  Note. 

Most-hillocks  (OD  lullocky  Liad),  lilie  Aut-hilU,  bul  Dot  sucb,  103, 404» 

and  43S. 
Moulding,  Zarlliing,  r>r  Double-boarded  Plongtii,  1*. 
Moiiiitaiin  and  Hill?,  a  List  of,  I.  IS— on  Account  of,  IT.  94A    *»-"• 
Mountain  Aih  or  Wigp^  Tree,  333. 
Mowing  of  Grua,  cipenM  of,  IS3. 
Mud  of  Pond*,  uicd  m  Mmuec,  19T,  ind  444. 
Mulberry  Tree*,  Slfi. 

lUTUIUtt.  GtnM*  id  nuturts,  1B9. 

Navigable  Rivers  in  the  County,  I.  47<0-~Cnial«,  L  189—11.  8I«,  490. 
Mt»d»w«aa,io  Arable  Laud^  101. 

Hetdwood  Forert,  StalT,  lome  Particulan  of  iti  [ntJoaurr,  351. 
Nettl«,WecdioDCrai9Latidl^  IM. 
New  Farmi,  lately  laid  out  or  erected,  93. 
Might  or  Privy  Soil,  the  u«  a^  186,  £96, 439, 453,  ud  45fc 
'  Morfolk  mKbod  of  raiiiag-  Quick  Fioea,  86; 
Norway  Oak  Trees,  euttivaud,  353. 
MnrMriei,  Eor  i^auu  of  ForettTreo,  841. 
Hut-hazel,  Hedgcwood,  91— Undtrwtwd,  S33  nd  SM— THe^  tStt 

OAK-BARK,  on  the  Feeling  aod  Sale  of,  33t. 
.  fton  Pniningi  df  Tree*,  S3ft 

Oak  Treel,  254,  and  330— 4ai^,  the  Talne  of  loaie,  39t-^M  ami  tlKKj- 

in^ona,  S£7. 
Oak Treei  in  Grovei  and  PKb,  SSStSlT,  and  SSOL 


IHBBXi  Stt 

Oak  Trees,  in  Hed^rows,  73,  227, 257,  and  25^. 
Oak  Trees,  young  PlantationB  of,  a  List  of,  255. 
Oak  Woods  with  Underwood,  or  Sprinf^  Woods,  a  Uit  o^  9l9i 
'Oat>  bread  or  Haver -cake,  the  process  of  making  and  baking  it^  ISOl 
Oatmeal  or  Meal,  on  the  making  of  it,  199. 
Oau,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  128. 
Oats,  wild.  Weeds  on  Arable  Lands,  101- 
Ochre,  Red  and  Yellow,  where  found,  L  402. 
Ochrey  or  ferruginous  Sprirfgs  of  Water,  a  List  of,  1. 502, 
Offices  and  Fann-houaes,  6. 
One-horse  Cast,  on  the  use  of,  59; 
One  ploughing  only,  for  Crops,  96, 

Onions,  Spanish,  Scotch  or  Reading,  cultivated,  211  and  21=3. 
Open,  Arable,  or  Mesne  Fields,  a  List  of  those  rcmaimngf  77. 
Open  Cuts  or  Drains,  for  improving  Wet  Lands,  397. 
Orchards  and  Fruit  Trees,  214.  ^ 

Ovens  of  Cast-iron,  to  heat  by  a  common  fire,  1 9. 
Overflowing  WdJis,  the  prindplcsof,  380,  Note; 
Oziers»  Plantadoos  of  for  Basket-makzag,  261. 

PANCHEONS,  or  Earthen  Pans  for  MUk  Vessels,  1 450. 
Paring  (or  Floteingj  and  Burning  of  Land,  400. 

■  ■         of  Stubbles  after  Harrtsr^  191  9^ 

406. 
baring-shovels,  Floteing-spades,  or  Breast-ploughs,  61,402,  and  4Qfib 
Parishes,  Townships,  Hamlets  and  Villages,  a  list  of.  Preface,  U 
Parochial  Taxes  or  Rates,  32.  ,  ^ 

Parsley,  sown  with  Clover,  to  prevent  hoviag  of  Cattle,  158; 
Parson  Justices  are  ahnott  unknown  in  this  Countyy  L  93. 
Pastures  or  Grazed  Lands,  how  managed,  188. 

Paving-stones  or  Flags,  a  List  of  Qnarnc*  of,  L  484,  4^— Pficet  0^  49^ 
Peak  Hundreds  of  the  County,  high  and  kuw,  I  95. 
Peak  Forest,  now  without  Timber  or  Wood,  353. 
Peak  Millstones,  a  List  of  Quarries  o^  and  Pdces,  L  22L 
PcarTrMi^  hrgt,  &c.  205, 815,  and  898. 
— —  wild,  or  White-beam,  862: 


Pease,  on  the  Cultivation  o^  132,  and  811^Boiliii^,  132. 

Peat«adies,  as  a  Manure,  845. 

^eat-bogsor  Mosees,  a  Lkt  of,  946.  . 

Peat  used  in  Composts,  186,  aad  396^  Mo|i^ 

Featy  Soils  of  the  County,  LSOSu 

^Mlhles,  Bolden,  aad  Gnyd,  !•  m  9ai  Iti. 
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Fqipenaint  PIsiiti,  ruHivaled,  173. 

Pen,  Pink,  or  Ciriutina  Clrn*  in  Mcadowi  and  PutiMCV,  dck- 

rnrifaction-wrorlieTt,  or  Spar  Ocnameni-inalien,  L  461. 

Pcuifying  SpriDgi,  a  Lni  Of,  L  SU\:. 

Pelroleumor  KockOil,  where  procured,  I.  2:iS  indlGT. 
i'      PicUing-orKMpiiigof  Secd-curn  lo  prevent  Sniul.  IIL 

Pig-lroughf,  Quarriej  where  they  are  made,  I.  4:)S. 

Viaery,  heiled  by  l.cavM  of  Treet,  205, 

Pink,  Pert,  or  Camuion  Crau,  SG». 

Piliua  of  Stone  for  HuveU,  prepared  at  the  Qturrici,  1  43K. 

P^e-bricki  for  Draining,  wlierc  madc^  and  Priro,  1.  4SX 

Pipe-cUy,  or  Wtiilc  Polter'i,  Piii  of,  I.  448  and  449. 

HpCT  of  Eanhmnrarc  for  Gitcwayj,  Waier-ipoott,  &e.  1. 449. 

PUWall),  the  buildin^of,  improved  In- Mr.  Rob.  S^ion,  IS. 

Ptuie  Trees,  pluilcd,  'jex 

PtantatioiM  of  young  Trees,  a  Liu  of,  337 — how  (hey  miy  be  d 

M3  and  364. 
Plantations,  on  ihe  Pruning  of,  STO— practical  dirtctiotwfor,  ) 
PlaatiDf,  Mine  directiooi  for,  £43  and  SSR. 
Planer  Flovri  of  Buildings  l^- 
^— ^  of  Parii,  Kiln*  for  preparing  it,  L  150. 
Ploughing  ba<  beenalmon  uuivenat  in  the  Couol j,  YJS. 
Hou^nng  la  Oreen  Crop*,  m  Manure,  459. 
Ploughing,  Prices  of  per  Acre,  95. 
Plongfaii  on  the  Stnicture  of,  43- 
Pkragb-wrighti,  or  Makers,  a  Liu  of,  43. 
.  numb  Tree^  (carcc  iu  the  County,  S15. 
P(Aet  front  Underwood,  bow  appropriated,  934. 
PoUardi,  and  often  primed-np  Tree*,  grow  very  tlow,  692. 
Polypody  or  >in^e  Fern,  on  dry  bank),  359. 
Polypody,  Foi-^ore,  and  Fern,  indicate  Sandy  Soil*,  35S. 
ta>d«,  and  Reiervoin,  a  list  of  Urge  ooe*,  1. 4M. 

Afecn,  and  Watering-i^aca  fbrCattle,  L  4»S  aod  493. 

Pond-weedt  and  Mud,  a*  Manure,  18T  and  448. 

Pontey,  Mr.  WiUiam,  ProfeMtonal  Planter  and  Trnner,  S70  tDd  S7T. 

Poor  Lawi,  bad  and  dangeroui  tendency  of,  32. 

Poor  Penon*,  are  oat  iqnred  by  Indonire*,  75. 

Poor  PcnoQi  gathering  Wood,  Lcaaing  Com,  tu.  tmprapa',  90T,  MoM. 

FoorPciMm,  tbenumbenof  in  1803,  in  each  Htuidred,  Ik,  9fc 

Pbot  RatC)  Return*  to  Parliuncut  tt  difirtnt  period  SS  *nd  91. 

Ptfppiei,  Arable  Weed*,  101. 
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Poplar  Trees,  Daliani,  2^2— Back  or  coaunoQ,  SM— Black  Italtaa, 

262~Lombiirdy  or  Po,  S63. 
Povts  or  Stoops  (*f  Stone  fur  Oitct,  Prieet  of,  92. 
Potash  fro'n  Fpro,  and  other  Green  Weeds,  358. 
Potatoes,  on  the  Cultivaticm  of,  I. 11  and  S09. 
Potatoe-washer  and  Peeler,  a  simple  one,  159. 
Potteries,  or  £arthenware  Factories,  a  List  of,  L  448. 
Potter's  Clay,  a  List  of  Pits  of,  I.  448. 
Premiums  to  Proiesiional  Drainers,  proposed,  SSS. 
Preservation  of  Ttimips  from  the  Fly,  ISC. 

in  Winter,  138. 

Prisley  Bo«,  in  Beds.,  attempts  to  Unin  it  by  Mr.  Elklngton,  S64  and  $71. 

Privet  Wood  in  Hcdgei,  90. 

Privy  or  Ni^ht  Soil,  used  as  a  Manure,  188,  29S,  489,  453,  and  454. 

Professional  Drainers,  a  List  of,  370,  371,  and  884. 

Professional  IrrigsKns,  a  Liit  of,  460  and  467. 

Professional  Pruners,  270  and  31 2,  Note. 

Profit  and  Expenses  of  Farming,  40. 

Pruning  of  Forest  Treei,  270 — oeecsflcy  of,  28S~pnictieal  Rules  for,  S96. 

,  a  List  of  Persons  in  tbt  County  who  practise 

it,  277. 
Pruning  of  hrge  Trees,  never  safe  or  profitable,  223  and  290. 
Prunings,  of  Oak  Trees,  should  be  peeled,  839^^  Firs  are  oteAil  to 

Sheep  in  Snow^,  5^. 
Pruning-tools,  Chisels,  their  description  and  use,  SOI,  Nbte«-Kniv)et, 

299  and  :KX)-^SawB,  301— Steps,  5X)1 —Ladders,  804. 
Pry  or  Shar  Grais,  on  Limestone  Soils  1.  161  and  804 ;  II.  901  and  356. 
Puncheons,  Props  or  Stancheons  for  Coal  fit*,  L  847  and  848-«»froia 

Underwood,  II.  222,  234— ^rom  Knotty  Firs  &c.  IL  2^^. 
Pye-kilnt  or  Padd;n«.pics,  for  burning  Lime,  435  and  440L 
Pyc^stonesy  Pot-Atones,  or  Lump-stones,  for  the  Iron  Forges,  F.  431. 
Pyrites  of  lion,  where  found,  I.  ^18  and  402. 

QUAK.ITIES  of  Water,  to  be  used  in  Irrigation,  468  and  469. 
Queries  respecting  Timber,  circulated  by  Government,  328. 
Quick  Sands,  successful  Draining  in,  388. 
Quick-set  Fences  on  the  rearing  of,  86. 

RABBITS  and  Hares  injure  Pbnutioos  244,  956^  and  267. 
Raddle  or  Red  Ochre,  where  procured,  L  402. 
Radishes,  Black  Spanish,  cultivated,  818. 

Rain,  an  Account  of  that  which  fell  dttring  fifty  yean  at  Cbattwortk,1.80. 
Rakes,  for  Corn  and  Crass  fil — Staves  for,  231, 
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I  LiDiu  or  Ros^nu,  Wild  Culick,  in  Gr 

'  ur  Cole  Seed,  Cultlvitioa  uf.  HO, 

rrv-butbe%  cu1liT«l«d>  IJI-I. 

iw-pcnny,  or  Ptany-gina  in  Meadunn  and  Pa>lur« 
.-    Rye-groif,  or  Ben U,  cultivated,  IGO. 
TC    Spanith  aiuans,cuidvued,  ell  and  ai3. 
u^luHilu  fur  Com,  ISS. 
^liiDg  of  Corn,    1 22.  i 

..^d  or  Broad  Clover,  cultivated,  J.tH  nad  lul, 
Religioiu  Secii,  arc  fast  incceoiing,  I.  yj. 

(Uulal  of  tliF  CouDtj,  and  iu  scucial  lluudieds,  cajmlalnl,  SS,  M. 
R«ntt  of  Farms,  £tc.  'JT. 
Repairs  of  Buildio;^,  90. 

Repetiliwu  of  tlie  umc  CrogK,  induce  Houlntw  and  Poverty,  401. 
Reiervoin,  for  Irrigation,  4HI — a  Lift  of  large  ones, and  Pondt,  L4J)fL.a 
Rhubarb,  cultivated  furmerly,  ITi  , 

Rib-gTa»,  Ribwort,  or  narrow  PI aotajn,  ihe  Cultivation  of,  S4  and  S^  , 
Bicb  and  guod  Landi,  where  usually  fuiuid,  1. 14S.  ^ 

Rick-tcaodi  of  Braodricki,  wlierc  made,  and  Pricei,  I.  i3'ij  H.  6S.       ^ 
Ridding,  or  clearing  ol  Lands  cf  Stones,  1,M4;  IL.'HS. 
RidgMof  high  ground,  ivliich  connect  the  Hills,  or  Waterhead-BIdgiH  ' 
'  L5aiKl  II. 

Ridgei,  or  high  ploogfaed  J.andf,  9S. 
ttidge-liln  for  Roofi,  1.451 — Stones,  ai  a  iubitit)]te,  L43).. 
Rbe  of  Rentii'by  Inekuurei,  81.  i 

lUvert,  Acre<  of  Drainage  lu  each,  I.  489. 
-I        ■,  .tn  Account  of  them,  i.  4GS. 
Riven,  and  £roolu,  itrugliceneil  and  iloped.  3dT. 
'Road-dirt  at  Scrlpiiiga,  »a  a  Manure,  44£  and  44f . 
Rood-duu,  qf  Limeiione  Rdadi,  reconunended  »•  a  Maour^  44ii. 
Roailiopi^lu,  turned  by  Water-whecli,  7, 
Robert!,  Mr.  John's  Surfaee-drainiog  at  Woburn,  BedL,  STp^ 
Rock  Oil,  Petroleum,  or  liquid  Bitumen,  where  found,  L  ttSi  aod  4ST. 
Rocky  VaUeyi  and  CliA,  lius  of,  1.  S4. 
Rollera,  fluted  or  Diill,  and  ipiked,  for  Fallom,  *$, 
RoUen  for  Land,  45. 

Rolling  and  Slitting  MU1>,  for  Iran  Hm^^  &c.  L  404. 
Rolling  nf  y^rable  and  Gnw  Landi.  188. 
Rolling  or  Edge  Stona,  f9r  cnulii'V  Setit,  Ac.  435. 
Romaa  or  Parket'i  Cement  ton  Sti|ccain(  HoVMN  ^W.  mad*  ban  Cl;^ 

BiU>,  &c.  till;  ILfi, 
RmA  '«{  Building  13,  . 

KootH 
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Roou,  the  Cultnre  of,  how  ailected  by  InclatttMit  75- 

Rope  Pump,  for  raising  Water,  63. 

Rosami,  Ramsom,  or  Wild  Oarlick  in  Onu  Laadt,  1^4. 

Rose-bushes,  cultiTated  for  their  Flower*,  SU. 

Rottemtone,  where  procured,  I.  881 . 

Rotting  of  Sheep,  on  cold  Commoos,  349,  and  Meadows,  47lS. 

— — ,  not  known  on  sotne  Water«meadowi^  478  fod  47S. 

Rowen,  Edith  or  Afccr-grass  of  Meadows,  185. 

Royal  Forests,  have  been  improperly  managed,  315. 

Ruck  or  Stack  of  Oak  Birk,  5^  cubic  yards,  335. 

RuUies  or  Sives,  Weeds  in  Grass  Lands,  195  and  362,  > 

Ruta  Baga  or  Swede  1  urnips,  cultivated,  144. 

Rye-grats,  Ray-gra&i,  or  Bents,  cultivated,  I(k>. 

Rye,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  125. 

SACK-HLLING,  Apparatus  for,  68. 

Sainfoin,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  164. 

Sallow,  Hedg&>wood,  91 — Underwood,  &c.  8(3. 

Salting  of  Hay,'  at  Stacking  of  it,  182. 

Saltinp:-trouglM  for  Meat,  of  Slate,  I.  434. 

Sand  Pin,  a  Li«t  of,  I.  403. 

Sandstone,  see  CriMeme. 

Sand,  used  as  Manure,  447. 

Sandy  Soils,  description  of,  I.  30G  and  468. 

Saw-dust,  used  in  Com])OSt-making,  186. 

Saw  Mills,  for  Stone,  L  427--for  Wood,  II.  235. 

Scales  and  Balances,  arc  often  made  on  fabe  principles,  66. 

Scarcity  aiid  Dcamcss  of  Corn,  its  causes  suggested,  74,  78,  174. 

Scarcity  of  Navy  Umber  considered,  and  remedies  proposed,  315, 

Scarifying  of  Arable  Land,  48  and  96. 

Scarifying  of  Meadows  or  Pasture  Lands,  when  Hidr-bound,  478» 

ScaHet-bcans,  cultivated  in  Gardens,  210. 

Scissars,  long^hitndled,  for  weeding  of  Com,  668. 

Scotcli  Fir  Trees,  on  the  planting  of,  863. 

Scouring-saud,  where  procured,  L  879  and  463. 

Screw-pumps  or  Water-screws  in  use,  63. 

Scufilers  for  Arable  Land,  48— used,  48,  96. 

Scythe-«ticks  and  Whetstones,  where  procured,  I.  437, 438,  aad  4S9^ 

Seasoning  Stove  or  Drying-house,  for  Timber  and  Wood,  940i 

Seasons  of  the  Y<oar,are  late  m  the  Fmk  Handreds,  1. 96  ;  U.  Ii9  iod  179. 

Sections  of  Strata,  inlaid  in  Chimiiey-iucoes,  7. 

Sedge,  Tussock,  hard,  or  BuU-froot  OnM»  177  and  3631 

LI  8  Seed* 
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/MtaoQii  or loM  iMnk' diA^Ml;  dot  nqwn  liddios^X  Ms.        "« 

IfttforPrv^cmoQlJaicrtbiMSofl^tiisiVaBdSMi  ILlM 

flhdBMr*fiir  Wimnloin^  Ilow  obtifarfi  S4S  and  -S04f« 
flmipood  Fotiititt.lfotti«  woam  Pftrtkuhn  of,  i  131,  ILSML^ 
>  mBqg^  Sender  or  Ot»4i«A%.wtduIittir/lS6--«ad  in  OpB^OMij 
457.       • 
SUi^i^Im  Qlr^Woote  TSIci;  alttoit  ditoMd;  f4. 
MiOfft  or  Long  Duvf  ?•  iDr  minaring,  4M» 

flUlr4ndki^  from  Uoderwood.  S94. 

iOvw  Pir  Trial,  plantorf,  906. 

ttnglo  Trial,  in  Haldt»  Parfc^  ftc.  hovr^prDtoctodptSa;  >•*     •. 

fifii  or  ftwiwt,  Wcads  in  On«  liandi,  109^  19ft. 

aata»lbrHoaMi,Bkia»  tlW    Owy  or  TfcaicnnaB,  t«^^Hoai  of 

L49a 
Sleek  or  small  Coali  that  don*t  crozle,  are  much  wifted,  L  185. 
Sledges,  for  drawing  Hurdles,  Bushes,  8cc.  59. 
Slips,  large  ones  from  the  sides  of  the  HilU»  a  List  of,  1. 75. 
Slither,  or  Rubble  of  lamestone,  1.6%  and  11.} ;  XL  S46  and  2^6, 
Slitting  and  RoIling*tnills  for  Iron,  L  404. 
Slopeing  the  Banks  of  ^rouks  and  Rivers,  ^9K 
Sluices,  or  Draiaing-mills,  for  low  or  Fen  Lands,  6S, 
Small  Indosures,  watte  the  Land,  83. 
Smelting  Furnaces,  see  LfoJ,  inn^  ftc. 

Smi£bt  Mr.  William,  Drainer  and  Irrigator,  ftc.L  108;  0.871. 
Smithy,  caking,  or  crozling  Cuals,  Pitsof,  I.  177, 185»  and  187. 
Smut  in  Wheats  supposed  cauits  of,  I IG  and  117. 
Soft  Coals,  tender,  especially  such  as  A  not  croxle,  1, 177,  and  18T. 
Soils  of  Derbyshire,  described,  I.  9QS. 
Soke  or  Manorial  Toll,  collected  at  Corn-railIS|  49S. 
Soot,  used  as  a  Manure,  449. 
Sorrel ,  an  Arabic  Weed  ,101. 
Soru  of  Wheat  cultivated,  1 18. 
Sowing-troogfat  for  Tumip-ieeds,  63. 
Spades,  Shovals,  &c.  (i2. 

Spanish  or  Scoteh  Onions*  culdvated  in  Oardttii»  SI  1» 
Spanish  or  Sweet  Chestnut  Trees,  phntad*  SCS. 
Spiked  RoUen,  for  FaUow»i  4S. 

Spinnach, 
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Spmnach,  tvild,  or  Fat-hen,  an  Arable  Weed,  4SQ. 

Sprin^raining,  distinguiihed  from  Surface-draiuing,  36S  and  370. 

Spring  Tares  or  Lcnti>5,  cultivated,  1^4* 

Spring  Wheat,  w^crccuhivated,  119. 

Spring  WiHxis,  having  Underwood,  219 -are  lest  profitable  than  Arable 

Lands,  &c.  2*24. 
Spring  WcKxls  or  Copses  with  Underwood,  a  List  of  them,  219. 
Springs,  arc  not  the  only  cause  of  want  of  Draining,  S63. 
Springs  of  W.if  er,  remarkable  ones,  a  List  of,  L  502. 
Spnice  Fir  Trt"?,  where  planted,  iidG. 
S<]uirrek,  uw  sometimes  injurious  to  Fir  Trees,  244. 
Stacbngof  (V)rn  Crops  1 12— of  Hay  Crops,  18a 
Stack-pcMts  of  Stone,  I.  43t2 — and  of  Iron,  for  Com  Ricks,  IL  67. 
Stanging  of  Crops,  or  carrying  them  home  on  Poles»  18(X 
Steam-cooking  Apparatus,  improved,  7. 
Steam  Corn-mills,  a  List  oU  492. 
Steam-engine  Makers,  a  List  of,  493. 
Steam-engines,  used  in  the  Mines  and  Co]Herics»  L  3S7. 
Steam-pumping  Engines  for  Fens,  352,  Note. 
Steel-milU  for  Bean -splitting.  Malt-grinding,  &c.  5R. 
Steelyaros  for  weighing  Com  and  Flour  Sacks,  &c.  65. 
Steepttog  or  pickling  Seed  Com,  against  Smut»  1 15. 
Stemples,  see  Pmuhe^*, 

Stinking  Anny  or  Swine-grass,  in  Miadowi  and  Pastures,  193. 
Stocking  of  Pasture  I<and,  to  avoid  Bents,  85  and  l£9. 
Stone  Floors  for  TV*  ^J.iug  Bams,  17. 
Stone-TC'U*,  kOT  Sawing  and  Polishing,  L  423  and  427. 
Stone-ware  or  strong  Pottery,  where  made,  L  449. 
Straightening  and  sloping  Brooks  and  Rivers,  398. 
Straight  Timber,  more  profiuble  than  crooked  or  Knee  Timber,  289. 
Strawberries,  oo  the  Cultivation  oC  213. 

Straw-cutters  and  ChafT-c  utters,  56 — ^Description  of  one,  with  a  Plate,  5f . 
StubbingHip,  or  Gmbbing  of  Wbods  and  Plantatioiis  on |W Soils,  mudi 

wanted,  226,  236,  and  361. 
Stubbles  of  Wheat,  &c.  pared  and  carried  to  Dung-yardi,  194— burnt 

for  an  Autumn  Crop,  131  and  406. 
Stubble  Turnips,  after  a  Com  Crop,  131, 135,  and  406. 
Succory,  wild,  or  Chicor)-,  Cultivatioo  of,  167. 
Sundry  Implements  and  Tools,  66. 
Sundry  useful  Plants,  cultivated,  or  wiM,  170L 
Aurface-dnunings  distinguished  from  Sptiog^toiaiDgi  363  and  S7(>-« 

bow  performed,  388,  and  391 ,  Note. 

LIS  5arfact 


Surface  of  tbiConr.tydMcribed,  I.^. 

Surreyi  and  Mapf  of  F-nUktei,  arr  common  fn  the  Cavoty,  3. 
Swallow-hblct,  where  Slreamt  ofWalrr  drop  into  the  Rotk*.  L  9 
SweJe  Turoipi  or  Rula  Sapq,  on  iht  Cultivation  of.  Hi. 
Sw«pin(ji  of  ibe  Street*  of  Derby,  uieil  u  Manure,  347. 
Swfft  or  Spaniih  Ch,.»mut  Trees,  planted,  Sfifl. 
Swine-gran  or  Rag-won,  a  Weedin  Grats  tjodi.  IflS. 
Sycamore  Tree*,  on  llie  planting  Of,  IS'. 

re.  Wine,  m-idc  from  iti  »ip  (i*  common  In  AthoTtr,  Itc.  tka' 
omitled  (o  be  mentioned),  S67. 

TANSEY.wlld,  Goos^[ongucorGoo>r-([Ta»,aWeedin!o«Liadi,lTfc 
Tapping  or  boring  in  Drain*,  for  Sjiringt,  early  pracliied  at  Derby,  389. 
Tap-roottof  t>aV«,ae.  eiistonly  invery  roBngTreei,  333,  and  254. 
Tarct,  Winter  and  Spring,  on  the  CiildTatioii  of,  1 34. 
Tai  or  Duty  on  Draining  Tilei,  or  Brictu  to  lued,  impolitic  and  hlghlf 

injuriouj,  I.  455,  II.  395, 
Te3zeUorFuller't-tlmiles.irild,  ITa 
Tenure*  of  Landi,  3. 

Thaichingof  BuiKKngt,  Rick),  &c.  14.  • 

Thick  pboting,  itKMt  prolliabte;  S43  and  313, 
Thinning  of  young  PhmcMioni,  iti  tru*  prineipla  an  not  of  mtj  af. 

plication,  311. 
Thin  phmtiDg,  not  idTtuHe,  243  and  914 

Thittlet  on  Arable  and  Gran  Landa,  17S,  191,  S-JB  ,405,  413,  and  49S. 
—        ,  mainlainedto  be  produced  by  liming?  413. 
Thomey  Rot-harrow  or  Hen-goru,  a  Weed  of  Grav  lAal,  195. 
Tlioutand-leaved  Cabbage,  on  the  CultivalioD  of,  149. 
Thraihing-loon,  of  Plaiter,  Brieh,  utd  SMme,  IT. 
ThraAiog  of  Oom  bv  the  Flail,  I  fi3. 
Tbra>hing-milla,  a  Luc  of,  49— of  Maksta,  5l>— a  Detcriptloa  oIvm, 

vrith  a  Plate,  90. 
Thnilnng-miUi,  vtei  to  ihrxih  for  hire,  194.   - 
Thyme,  wild,  in  Grais  Land*,  1 9$. 
ltcket-9dei,of  Wood  and  other  Article*,  dcccribed,  389; 
Tilei,  curved,  for  Draining,  where  made,  and  Ptieci,  L  433, 
Tile*,  plane  and  rfdge,  fbr  Roof*t  L  VI  *ad453;  IL  I& 
Tillage  of  Arable  Land*,  94. 
Timber  and  Wood,  how  eitenninatcd  team  ittanypDKttti  OMfMMi, 

and  Moor  I.andi,  353. 
Timber  or  Wood,  and  Se«d  or  Bruit,  oot  pndnctd  as  Titlh  U  the 

lamc  time,  S3y  and  38C, 

tUbt, 


* 

Tiniber,  the  QiHTCity  of  large,  considered,  and  Remedies  piH^Mitd.  31^' 

Timothy  or  Meadow  Cat»-tail  Grass,  natural  here,  189. 

Tiihcs  ori.a»d«,  S9~of  Lead  Ore,  I.  365  and  370;  IL  31.  »   ' 

Tobacco-pipes,  Manufactories  of,  I,  448. 

7*ools  and   Imi>ifement8,  MtsceUaneom,  66— used  in  Pruning,  SOO — tB 

Bark-peeling,  331. 
Town  Dung,  Privy-soil,  Sweepings  of  Streets,  &c.  as  Manures,  45S. 
Towns,  Townships,  Hanilets,  and  Villages,  a  List  of,  L  78 ;  Alphabet!* 

cal,  II.  Preface,  1. 
Transplanting  of  Swede  Turnips,  146. 
Travellers*  Joy,  a  Creeper,  hurtful  to  Hedges,  88. 
Tree  Cabbage,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  149. 
Trefoil,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  159. 
Trent,  the  largest  River  in  Derbyshire,  I,  469. 
Troughs  or  Cisterns,  hewn  at  the  Quarries,  L  432. 
Truffle  and  Mok-el  Plants,  172, 

Tufa,  a  Calcareous  Deposit^  at  the  Petrifying  Springs,  L  416  aad  457. 
Tumbrils,  ancient  Wheel-carriages,  #9. 
Turning-mills,  for  Wooden  Wares,  234. 
Turnip  and  other  Root  SUcers,  68. 
Turnip-fly,  or  Beetles,  Preventatives  of,  196. 
Turnips,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  the  common  sort,  135 — Swede,  144. 

■,  on  the  Winter  preservation  of,  138. 
Tumpiloe  Roads,  weULconuivcd,  are  of  vast  importance,  316. 
Tussock,  Sedge,  hard  or  Bull-front  Grass,  1 77  and  363. 
Twisted  Timber,  how  produced,  292. 
Twitch  or  Coach  Grass,  or  Creeping  Wheat,  an  Arable  Weed,  K>1. 

• 

UNDER-DRAINS,  not  the  proper  ones  before  Irrigatiiig^  466. 
Underwood,  in  Spring  Woods,  its  kinds  aad  appropriation,  22 1^  SSSy 

and  234.  ' 

Upland  Draining,  distinguished  from  Valley-bog  Draining,  368. 
Upland  Meadows  or  Mown  X^ands,  liow  managed,  178, 

VALERIAN  Roots,  cultivated,  l7l. 

Valley-bogs,  on  the  draining  of  such,  87 1 ,  373. 

Valleys,  may  often  be  highly  iraproved  by  a  general  scheme  of  Draining, 

Irrigation,  Canals,  Ac.  490. 
Valleys  or  Dales,  a  List  of  remarkable  or  principal  ones,  1. 64,  and  468. 
VentilatiDu  of  Hay-stacks,  mtthods  of,  1 8 1. 
Verjuice,  made  from  Crabs,  19. 
.        '.  LJ4  Villages, 


^_V  n)et!,Towtiilup>  ind  Towfu.  »  Liit  of,  I.  Tf — Alplubci>- 

ifact,  I. 
Vn  KCr,  a  flowering  Crccpu  in  /nmu  of  Collag;n,  214. 

W  ,  on  the  Comrrurtion  of,  SR. 

W- funncclj  much  uied  wilb  Oieo,  59. 

WalUeiK      if  FitUi,  es—».f  Gwdcnt,  30«, 

Walliofj     '"       ,  anihticCoiMtruclion,  IS. 

Wall  Spri  visiter,  riting  m  «i  spot,  nol  common,  3' 

Walnut  1  reel,  should  be  more  planlKl,  315. 

Wanes  or  Furrovriin  Timber  Trees,  how  prodocri),  and  hi 

295. 
Warm  or  Hoi  Siirinp  of  Water,  a  l.»t  of,  1.  SOT,  SOZ 
Warping  and  Irrigating  of  Mcadowi.  rccamm«ided,  ITT,  <94. 
Waihcd  or  Flooded  Mcsdowt,  ice  Jrrigtrtim, 
Waste  Litndi,  are  much  dimioitJied  of  lile  jean,  1.^13;  U.  71, 
Water,  on  the  Qtjliiin  and  Heai  of,  for  Irrieaiion,  *€3, 
Water-creiBCi,  liiie,  iho' but  lilile  ukJ  here,  SI  3. 
Water-furrowing  of  GrsM  Laiidi,  little  practised,  39?. 
Waicringor  •prinldiog  of  Gran  LoDdi  with  Urioe,  &&  4M,  455,  and '4C5 
Water-Ume,  for  building  of  Sluice),  Wein,  &c.  1. 1M,S3S,  aw]  406;  O. 

415  and  416. 
WatcMDradows,' HK  Irrigatiu. 

Water-mill,  are  injurioiu  to  the  adjoining  IgKr  Landt,  IfiBi   wim  tnt- 
proremenfi  on,  prApoaed,  489,  490, 49J. 

,  improper  chimi  made,  in  favour  of,  316  and  48?. 

Water-Screw,  or  Ardiiniedei'  puinp,  for  tailing  Water,  in  mt,  SSl 
Water-nnllowt,  or  Streami  and  Rilli,  whieb  diaappcar  ia  tb«  Keckli 

1.895.' 
Water-iAeeb,  Urge  onn  to  Milli,  •192. 
Weeding  (rf  Arable  Gropa,  loa 
Weeding'^oDgi,  Pincert,  and  Scinan  fbr  weeding,  66. 
Weeda,  a  Litt  of,  on  Arable  Land^  100— cm  Connwot,  344and35f-p 

odIow  Meadowi,  177 — on  Uptand  Futures,  19i; 
Weed)  and  Mud  nf  Ptnidi,  lued  aa  Manure,  448,  466. 
Weeping  Willow  Treei,  planted,  BOT. 

Weigbing^agiDei  for  loaded  Carti^ei,  63 — Mikpa  ol  tbca,  tBt 
yia^  ciTFtilar,  or-Wdl-^Difor  Mill-dimi,  430. 
•- — ,  largia  ooei  acroM  Knrm,  for  Mill),  3H,  49a 
Wdd,  a  Dyer'i  Weed,  171. 

'  Wclb  for  Water,  OD  the  nnking  of  deep  Mcp,  1 507  i  ILsao,  Mate  , 
VcTiUMCb  fine  Tree*,  cn)tinted,S67.  , 
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WKoit,  on  the  Culthratlon  of;  US. 

Whetstones,  Hooes  uid  Scythestonct,  where  madt,  L4S7  aodiMl 

Whim  or  Timber  Carnage,  a  complete  one,  34a 

Whimseys,  or  Drawing  Steam-engines  at  Coal-pits,  &c.  L  337* 

Whiskets  or  Shallow  Spell  Baskets,  1. 3C7— where  made.  lU  S62. 

White  Lands,  green  or  grassT  parts  of  the  Moors,  343, 

White  or  Dutch  Clover,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  li>8  and  16L 

White-strawtd  Grain,  too  often  repeated,  103  and  401. 

Whitethorn  or  H.^wthom  Hedges,  bow  raised  and  reoOTated,  86  and 

83— >Trees,  &c.  250. 
White  WUlowa^reen,  planted,  267. 

Widow-wort  or  Widoways,  a  Dyer's  Weed,  in  old  Pastures,  17L 
Wild  Carrot,  an  Arable  Weed,  lOa 
Wild  Cherry  Tree,  very  useful  limber,  248. 
Wild  Oarlick,  Rosams  or  Ram&ons,  in  Meadows  and  PaitureSy  194b 
Wild  Marygolds  or  Golds,  Arable  Weeds,  101. 
Wild  Oau,  troublesome  on  Arable  Lands,  lOL 
Wild  Pear  Tree  or  White-beam,  grows  wild,  863.' 
Wild  Spinnach  or  Fat-hen,  an  Arable  Weed,  452. 
Wild  Suecocy  or  Chicory,  cultivated,  167. 
Wild  Tansey  or  Goose-grass,  a  Weed  in  low  Meadows,  178. 
Wild  Thyme,  a  Weed  in  Meadows  and  Pastures,  194. 
V^UowSy  Dithley,  Or  Huntingdon,  248— Weeping  and  White,  867— 

Common,  268,292. 
WindmiUs  »List  of  the  larger  ones,  492. 
Windsor  Beans,  or  Broad  Beans,  in  Gardens,  209L 
Wnnowingfflachioes,  for  Com,  62 — ^Makers  of  them,  6& 
Wini^  Gorse  or  Furse,  nearly  useless  here,  356. 
Wintier  Tak^  or  Dills,  on  the  Cnlcivatlon  of,  134. 
Wire-worm,  in  Wheat  Crops,  123 — in  Oats,  129. 
Woad,  Wold  or  J>yer*s  Weed,  cultivated,  17a 
Wobum  Park  and  Speedwell  Farm,  in  Bedfordshire,  draining  in,  966. 
Wold,  Woad  or  Dyer's  Weed,  cultivated,  J  70. 

Woodaws,  Widoways  or  Widow-wort,  a  Dyer*s  Weed,  grows  wild,  171. 
Wood-binds  or  Hooejrsuckje  Creepers,  injure  Hedges,  88. 
Wood-gathering,  in  Hedge>rows,  Wood*  or  Plantations,  by  the  Poor, 

improper,  307,  Note. 
Woods  and  Phmutions,  on  the  Management  o^  81 9. 
Woods,  without  Underwood,  or  Groves,  236^ 
Wool-chambers,  well-coptrived  ones,  209. 
Woollen  Rags,  used  as  Manure,  457« 
WocBMasts,  in  Meadows  and  Paituret,  bow  pftfcated,  178* 
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nVKOres  Calaialfeead  BbdkhJaek,  Ifiwi^  t40iS. 


TBR  BtfB. 


l«ndon  i  Printed  by  B.  M«Miiian,  i 
'  f  tr<ct,  Covtnc  Garden.       > 
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AGRICULTURAL    SEEDS, 

SOU!  BY 

THOMAS  GIBBS  AND  CO 

Siodtmen  and  Niirn^'ymcii  tu  ike  Board  nf  Agrietillurf, 
Corner  of  Half-Moon-Slceel,  PiccadiJly,  LonJon  : 
Who  also  Sell  every  Arlkh  in  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Lint ; 
u^ilh  whom  Bailiffs,  wanting  Places,  leave  their  Ad- 
dress,  and  partiialurs  f<J  Situations  in  u/hicA   they  havt 
previously  leen. 


Barter-    Iilcof  ThuiH. 

Norfolt. 

— Naked. 

Beam.    .Sm^l  iiuel. 

Tick. 

■      Mizagan. 
Broom.     Common  yellow. 
Buck,  or  French  wlieic 
Buniet. 


Cabbage. 


GibK'    true    dnim 

lieaitl,  (or  caiilc 

Tiiousaud-headctl. 


kohl  rabi. 
—   - —    Wtiile  turnip  under 
ground. 

I  Tall  green  borccok. 

■  Tali  ^rple  ditl», 

iprouling. 
Carrot.    X^rge  thick  oringc,  for 

■■  I-arge  thick  red,  ditto. 


Clover    Common  red. 
.11    I  -    Perenniil.Drcoi 

-    White  Dul(;h. 

-  Yellow,    trefoil,    nt 

■ucb,  oiblackgr, 


■E"" 


Flat,  or  linued. 
Furze. 

r.raiS.  Meadow  fonuL 

Meadow  focoe. 

SheepV  fescue. 

H^nUah  feacue. 

. Purple  ditto. 

FUiat  ditto. 

Creited  dngitalL 

Rough  cockifnofc 

Tali  oal-graM. 

Yellow  Jltto.        - 

Meadow  diiic^ 

Sweet  vernaL 

— —  Great  meadow. 


Improipd  perennial  do. 

Timothy. 

YorkjJure. 

With  many  other  torti. 

Hemp.     Ruisian. 

English. 

Honefsuckle.    Freoch. 

Lettuce.    Large  Cow. 
Leiirils.    Small. 

Large- 
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Lucerne. 

Mangel  wurzeL 
Maw-secd. 

MedicagQ,  variou*  torti. 
Milltt.    Red. 

White. 

Muitard.    Brown. 

Oats.  Early  Essex. 

—  Dutch  brevr. 
^—  Tartarian. 

Poland. 

—  Potatoe. 

I        Flanders. 

—  Caspian. 

Black. 

Parsley.    Plain. 
Parsnip.    Large  thick. 
Pea.     Marlborough  grej' 

—  Large  grey  rouncival. 

—  Early  white. 
— —    White  boiling. 

PcarL 

i       Blue  Prussian. 
-— —    Maple. 
Pouto^    Ox-noble. 

Late  champion. 

Large  red. 


j^arge  reo. 
Nicholson  seedling. 
Bomb-sheU. 


Rib-grau.    Lambs-tongue,  or 
._—        Upright  plantain. 
Rape,  or  coleseed. 

Rye- 
Sainfoin. 
Saridella. 

Tares.    S]>ring. 
_-    Wintei^ 
...«.    White. 
«-«-    Perennial. 
*rrefoiL    Birdsfoot. 
■  Common,  virioniiorti. 

Tumio.  Early  stone. 
I  White  Norfolk. 

Norfolk  b«lL 
Stubble. 
Qretu  top. 


Turnip.  Red-top. 

■■  LsLf gc  yellow. 

■  Globe. 

—  White  tankard 

.«.—  Green  ditta 

— —  Red-top  dittou 

.^— — >  Large  Dutch. 

— — —  True  yellow  Swedliht 

or  ruta  ban. 

-»— ^  White  SwedisL 

Vetch.  Kidney. 

'  Chickling. 

— -*  Pale-flowered. 

-  Everlasting. 
— —  Great  wow. 

-  Six-flowered. 
— •  Tufted. 

-  Bush. 
— ^  Hoary. 

-  Sainfoin. 

-  Red-flowered. 
'  BienniaL 

-  Bastard. 

Broad-podded. 

R^ueh. 

Sin^le^ioweredf 

Naroonne. 

Flat-podded. 

Hairy  ditto. 

Narrow-leaved. 

Streaked. 

White-flowered. 

White-seeded. 

Horse^^hoe. 

Milk 

— —  Liquorice. 


Weld. 
Wheat. 


RedLamma^ 
Common  whitfr 
White  hedge. 
White  Siberian. 
F^ptian. 
Sicihan. 
Round  Africaik 
Zealand. 
Cape. 
Daattkk. 


Woad. 
Yarrow. 
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